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THE    EEADING-CLUB. 


COUNT    EBERHARD'S    LAST    FORXr. 

WRITTEN   EXPRESSLY  FOR   "  THE  READING-CLUB." 

With  storm  of  bells,  and  trumpets'  bray,  and  rattle  of  the 

drum. 
Along  the  city's  narrow  street  the  mail-clad  warriors  come: 
The  sunlight  shines  on  gleaming  steel,  and  lances  laid  in 

rest. 
And  brilliant  plumes  float  gayly  out  from  many  a  lordly 

crest. 

The  pennons  flutter  in  the  wind  as  onward  sweep   the 
bands. 

While  snowy  kerchiefs  idly  fall  from  dainty  jewelled  hands. 

From  open  casements  looking  down,  their  faces  sad  and 
still, 

The  women  watch  the  brave  array  ride  on  beyond  the  hill. 

• 

They  see  the  wheat-fields  waving  there,  rich  with  the  har- 
vest's gold ; 

They  see  the  river's  silver  flood  amid  the  orchards  rolled ; 

And  far  away,  where  darkly  green  the  forest  faintly  shows. 

They  see  the  glittering  line  Qiat  marks  the  white  tents  of 
their  foes. 

Last  eve  the  castle's  hall  was  bright  with  torches  flaming 

high, 
And  red  wine  flowed,  and  merry  jest  met  quick  and  keen 

reply; 
The  carven  saints  that  graced  each  arch  heard  laughter 

clear  and  sweet. 
And  echoed  through  the  shadows  dim  the  music's  rhythmio' 

beat. 
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£re  morning  came  with  crimson  flush  along  the -eastern 
sky, 

They  heard,  as  swift  hoofs  smote  the  pave,  the  loud  alarum- 
cry; 

And  fast  and  furious  o'er  the  stones  the  patrol  bore  his 
way, 

Calling  the  knights  to  waken,  and  raska  ready  for  the 
fray. 

Then  cold  and  white  the  faces  grew,  so  bright  the  night  be- 
fore. 

And  maids  and  matrons  Irembling  thronged  about  each  open 
door. 

"  Whence  come  the  foe  ?  who  leads  them  on  ?  How  many 
may  there  be?" 

The  sweet  lips  ask,  while  in  each  hall  the  arming  knights 
you  see. 

"  Who  leads  them  on  ?  Count  Eberhard.  None  else  would 
dare  to  ride 

So  man^  miles  beyOnd  the  gleam  of  Rhine's  swift  flowing 
tide. 

How  many  lances  may  there  be?  A  thousand  stalwart 
knights. 

Whose  helms  and  swords  the  haryest  show,  won  in  a  hun- 
dred fights." 

No  wonder  that  the  womeit  stand  with  kerchiefs  hanging 

down; 
For,  when  Count  Eberhard  takes  horse,  God  save  the  smitten 

town! 
From  Basel  to  the  Zuyder  Zee  his  foray  tracks  are  known 
By  burning  homes  and  ruined  liyes,  by  tear  and  sob  and 

groan. 

But  brave  and  stout  the  horsemen  are  who  guard  fair  Yalure's 

walls ; 
Their  hearts  and  blades  will  never  fail  when  love  or  duty 

calls ; 
And  though  Count  Eberhard  sweeps  on,  with  knights  both 

tried  and  true, 
''^alure's  spoil  will  own  his  sway,  his  men  have  much  to 
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Not   in   the   city's    narrow   ways   will    they   his    battle 

meet, 
But  where  the  wide  plain  stretches  far,  with  bloom  and 

fragrance  sweet. 
And  outward  from  the  town  they  go,  their  lances  shining 

bright ; 
And  from  their  visor-bars  flash  out  fierce  battles'  furious 

light. 

Count  Eberhard  laughed  loud  and  long,  when  out  beyond 

the  gate 
He  saw  the  horsemen  riding  slow :  '*  The  fools,  they  daie 

their  fate." 
He  cried,  **  Mount  I  mount!  let  bugles  blow,  and  see  your 

swords  are  sure : 
To-night,  my  men,  we  feast   and   sleep   inside   of   fair 

Valure." 

Then    swords  were  belted,  helmets   donned,  and   lances 

strongly  grasped. 
And  saddle-girths  were  tightly  drawn,  and  visors  surely 

clksped; 
And,  as  the  horsemen  of  Yalure  came   slowly  o'er  the 

plain, 
A  thousand  knights  to  meet  them  rode  across  the  fields  of 

grain. 

The  bugles  rang  their  stirring  call ;  the  far  hills  caught  the 

sound. 
And  sent  it  echoing  softlv  back  above  the  battle-ground. 
^  Now  see  your  lances  do  their  work  I "    Count  Eberhard 

cried  out, 
And  from  his  steel-nslad  troopers  came  a  merry  answering 

shout. 

**  Charge  I  charge  them  home,  men  of  Yalure,  and  be  the 

work  well  done, 
Or  a  new  master  rules  your  homes  ere  comes  the  set  of 

sun : 
Your  blades  are  sharp,  your  lances  true,  then  speed  them  on 

their  way. 
Bemember  that  ^e  ftght  for  hofi^e,  and  ours  will  be  th# 

^1"  '  _    
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Swiftily  and  Bare  the  horses  speed,  the  laaees  smite  und 

break, 
And  hard  and  biting  are  the  blows  the  troopers  give  and 

take :  .        . 

Now  back  along  the  river's  bank  the  Count's  grim  riders 

fall, 
The9  rushing  on  theydriye  their  foes  toward  the  city's 

wall. 

Loud  are  the  shouts,  and  fierce  the  cries ;  the  red-stained, 

circling  blades 
Send  their  bright  flashes  far  among  the  gold-flecked  orchard 

shades; 
And  snortjing   steeds  run   riderless    among   the   bearded 

wheat. 
Or,  neighing  wildly,  crush  the  dead  beneath  their  flying 

feet. 

An  hour  the  varying  battle  surged,  and  neither  side  had 
won. 

Though  each  had  fought  a  valorous  fight,  and  many  great 
deeds  done  ; 

Then  high  above  the  din  that  rose  wher&  charged  the  strug- 
gling throng, 

Rang  out  Count  Eberhard's  gruff  voice,  in  accents  clear  tod 
strong,  — 

"Hold I  hold  your  swords !  why  waste  our  blood ?    Men  of 

Valure,  I  fling 
My  challenge  in  your  face :  go  choose  your  champion  for  the 

ring, 
And  we  will  soon  decide  the  day :  if  I  am  beaten  down. 
My  men  are  yours ;  and,  if  I  win,  why,  then  I  claim  the 

town." 

Swift  from  the  city's  horsemen  sprang  a  brave  and  comely 

■  knight : 
"  Comrades,,  grant  me  the  boon,  I  pray ;  be  mine  this  bitter 

fight/' 
And  loud  the  cheer  that  answered  rose,  and  soon,  each  in 

his  place, 
Xbe  two  knights  stood;  one  grim  and  scarred,  one  young 

midfs^irof  fi^e. 
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The  trumpets  sounded  once,  and  quick  the  yisor-bais  were 

closed ; 
The  trumpets  sounded  twice,  and  firm  each  supple  lance  was 

posed ; 
The  trumpets  sounded  thrice,  and  swift  the  horses  forward 

dash, 
And  shrill  one  fearful  death-cry  rings  above  their  meeting 

crash. 

With  shivered  lance,  and  breastplate  rent,  Count  Eberhard 

lies  dead, 
While  by  his  side  the  victor  stands  with  lowly  bended  head. 
"  Take  up  your  chief,  and  bear  him  home :  this  shall  your 

ransom  be, 
That  ne'er  again  fair  Yalure's  plain  your  gleaming  spears 

shall  see." 

* 

So  said  the  knight :  the  troopers  came,  and  on  bis  dented 
shield 

They  laid  the  fallen  chief,  and  bore  him  sadly  from  the  field ; 

And  then  the  victors  slowly  rode  back  to  the  city's  gate, ' 

Where  anxious  hearts  and  watching  eyes  for  loving  greet- 
ings wait. 

With  storm  of  bells,  and  gleam  of  tears,  the  knights  m^rch 

slowly  on :, 
Ah  I  many  a  crest  and  shining  lance  from  out  their  lines 

have  gone ; 
And,  as  along  the  city's  square  the  ranks  in  silence  stand, 
Wildly  the  kerchiefs  flutter  out  from  many  a  dainty  hand. 

Thos.  S.  Collieb. 
♦ 

TAMMY'S  PRIZE. 

"AwA'wi'  ye.  Tammy  man,  awa*  wi'  ye  to  the  schule, 
aye  standin'  haverin',"  and  the  old  shoemaker  looked  up 
through  his  tear-dimmed  spectacles  at  his  son,  who  was 
standing  with  his  cap  on  and  his  book  in  his  hand. 

Tammy  made  a  move  to  the  door.  ^^  An*  is't  the  truth, 
Tammy  ?  and  does  the  maister  say't  himsel*  ?  Say 't  ower 
again." 

The  boy  turned  back,  and  stood  looking  on  the  ground 
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*<  Tt  wasna  muckle  he  said,  fayther.  He  just  said,  *  It'll 
be  Tammy  Rutherford  that'll  get  the  prize  i'  the  coontin.' " 

**  He  said  you,  did  he?  "  said  the  old  man,  as  if  he  had 
heard  it  for  the  first  time,  aud  not  for  the  hundredth. 
•  Again  Tammy  made  a  move  for  the  door;  and  again  the 
fond  father  would  have  called  him  back,  had  not  the  school- 
bell  at  that  instant  rung  out  loud  and  clear. 

"  Ay,  ay ! "  said  he  to  himself,  after  his  son  had  gone,  "  a 
right  likely  lad,  and  a  credit  to  his  fayther ; "  and  he  bent 
again  to  the  shoe  he  was  working  at,  though  he  could 
scarcely  see  it  for  the  tears  that  started  in  his  eyes. 

The  satisfied  smile  had  not  worn  off  his  face  when  the 
figure  of  a  stout  woman  appeared  at  the  door.  The  shoe- 
maker took  off  his  spectacles,  and  wiped  them,  aud  then 
turned  to  the  new-comer. 

"  A  bra*  day  till  ye,  Mistress  Knicht  An'  hoo'll  ye  be 
keepin*?" 

**  Oh  1  brawly,  Maister  Rutherford.  It's  the  sheen  I've  come 
aboot  for  my  guidman ;  the  auld  anes  are  sare  crackit." 

"  Aweel,  mistress,  the  new  anes*ll  be  deen  the  mom.  Set 
yersel'doon;"  and,  complying  with  this  invitation,  she  sat 
down.  "  An'  hoo's  yere  Sandie  gettin*  on  at  the  schule, 
Mistress  Knicht  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  noo  ye  speak  on't,  he's  a  sare  loon ;  he'll  niver 
look  at's  lessons." 

*^  He  winna  be  ha'in'  ony  o'  the  prizes,  I'm  thinkin'  at 
that  gate." 

"  Na,  na ;  he'll  niver  bother  his  heed  aboot  them.  But 
he's  sayin'  yer  Tam'U  ha'e  the  coontin'  prize." 

"  Ye  dinna  say  sae!  Weel,  that  is  news."  And  he  looked 
up  with  ill-concealed  pride.  "  The  lad  was  talkin'  o't  him- 
sel' ;  but  'deed  I  niver  thocht  on't.     But  there's  nae  sayin*.'* 

^*  Aweel,  guid-day  to  ye ;  and  Til  look  in  the  morn  for  the 
sheen." 

**  An*  are  they  sayin*  Tam'll  ha'e  a  prize  ?  "  continued  the 
old  man. 

"Ay,  ay;  the  laddie  was  sayin*  sae."  And  she  went 
away. 

The  shoemaker  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  a  pleasant  train 
of  thought ;  for  he  smiled  away  to  himself,  and  occasionally 
picked  up  a  boot,  which  he  as  soon  let  drop.  Visions  of 
Tammy's  future  greatness  rose  before  his  mind.  Perhaps 
of  too  slight  a  fabric  were  they  built ;  but  he  saw  TanSmy 
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%  great  and  honored  man,  and  Tammy's  father  leaning  on 
his  son's  greatness.  ... 

''Presairve  us  a' !  it's  mair  nor  half-six !  "  (half-past  five.) 
And  he  started  up  from  his  revery.  "SchuIe'U  hae  been 
oot  an  'oor,  an*  the  laddie's  no  hame."  And  he  got  up,  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind 
the  horizon,  and  the  light  was  dim  in  the  village  street. 
He  ptnt  up  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  and  peered  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  school. 

"  What  in  a*  the  world's  aii*th's  keepin*  him  ?  "  he  mut- 
tered; and  then  turning  round  he  stumbled  through  the 
darkness  of  his  workshop  to  the  little  room  behind.  He 
filled  an  antiquated  kettle,  and  set  it  on  the  fire.  Then  he 
went  to  the  cupboard,  and  brought  out  half  a  loaf,  some 
cheese,  a  brown  teapot,  and  a  mysterious  parcel.  He  placed 
these  on  the  titble,  and  then  gravely  and  carefully  unrolled 
the  little  parcel,  which  turned  out  to  be  tea. 

"  Presairve  us,  I  can  niver  min'  whaur  ye  put  the  tea,  or 
boo  muckle.     It's  an  awfu'  waicht  on  the  min'  to  make  tea." 

His  wife  had  died  two  years  before ;  and  his  little  son, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  kindly  neighbor,  had  managed  to 
cook  their  humble  meals.  Porridge  was  their  chief  fare; 
but  a  cup  of  tea  was  taken  as  a  luxury  every  evening. 

^  I'm  jist  some  fear't  about  it.  Ill  waicht  till  Tammas 
comes  in;"  and  he  went  out  again  to  the  door  to  see  what 
news  there  was  of  his  son. 

The  sun  had  completely  disappeared  now;  and  the  villa^ 
would  have  been  quite  dark  had  it  not  been  for  the  light  m 
the  grocer's  window,  a  few  doors  down. 

The  shoemaker  leaned  against  hib  cottage,  and  tried  to  see  if 
any  one  were  in  sight ;  but  not  a  soul  seemed  about,  although 
now  and  then  a  sound  of  laughter  was  borne  up  the  street. 

The  door  of  his  next  neighbor's  house  was  w  ide  open. 
He  looked  in,  and  saw  a  woman  standing  at  the  fire,  super- 
intending some  cooking  operation,  with  her  back  to  him. 

**  Is  yer  Jim  in,  mistress  ?  " 

**  Na,"  she  said,  without  turning  her  head.  "  He'll  be  doon 
at  some  o'  his  plays.     He's  nae  been  in  frae  the  schule  yet." 

**  It's  the  same  wi'  Tam.  Losh  1  I'm  wunnerin,  what's 
keepin'  him." 

"  Keepin'  him,  say  ye  ?    What  wad  keep  a  laddie  ?  " 

Half  satisfied,  the  shoemaker  went  back  to  his  house,  and 
found  the  kettle  singing  merrily  on  the  fire.    He  felt  a  ^' 
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anxious.  The  boy  was  always  home  in  good  time.  He 
crept  round  again  to  his  neighbor's. 

"  Fm  gettin'  feart  about  him,"  he  said :  "  he's  niver  been 
sae  late's  this." 

"  Hoot,  awa*  wi'  ye  I  he'll  be  doon,  maybe,  at  the  bathin' 
wi'  the  lave,  but  I'll  gang  doon  the  village  wi'  ye,  an'  we'll 
soon  fin'  the  laddie." 

She  hastily  put  her  bonnet  od  her  head,  for  the  night  air 
was  cold,  and  they  both  stood  together  outside  the  cottage. 

He  clutched  her  arm.  What  was  that?  Through  the 
still  night  air,  along  the  dark  street,  came  the  sound  of 
muffled  feet  and  hushed  voices,  as  of  those  who  bore  a  bur- 
den. With  blanched  face  the  old  man  tried  to  speak,  but 
he  could  not.     A  fearful  thought  came  upon  him.  .  .  . 

They  are  coming  nearer.  They  are  stopping  and  crowd- 
ing together,  and  whispering  low.  The  two  listeners  crept  up 
to  them ;  and  there  in  the  middle  of  the  group  lay  Tammy 
dead  —  drowned. 

With  a  loud  shriek,  **  Tammy,  my  Tammy  1 "  the  old  man 
fell  down  beside  the  body  of  his  son. 

They  carried  both  in  together  into  the  little  room  behind 
the  shop,  and  went  out  quietly,  leaving  one  of  their  number 
who  volunteered  to  stay  all  night. 

The  shoemaker  soon  revived.  He  sat  down  on  one  side 
of  the  fire,  and  the  man  who  watched  with  him  sat  on  the 
other.  The  kettle  was  soon  on  the  fire,  and  he  watched  its 
steam  rising  with  a  half-interested  indifference.  Then  at 
times  he  would  seem  to  remember  that  something  had  hap- 
pened; and  he  would  creep  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  the 
body  lay,  and  gaze  on  the  straight,  handsome  features  and 
the  bloodless  cheeks,  quiet  and  cold  in  death.  "Tammy, 
my  man  ;  my  ain  Tammy,  speak  to  me  ance  —  jist  ance — - 
I'm  awfu'  lonesome-like."  Then  the  watcher  would  lead 
him  quietly  to  his  seat  by  the  fire ;  and  there  they  sat  the 
whole  night  long,  till  the  stir  of  the  outer  woild  aroused 
them.  .  .  . 

The  school  is  filled  with  happy,  pleasant  faces.  The 
prize  day  has  come.  There  stands  the  minister,  looking 
very  important,  and  the  schoolmaster  very  excited.  The 
prizes  are  all  arranged  on  a  table  before  the  minister,  and 
the  forms  for  the  prize-winners  are  before  the  table.  And 
now  every  thing  is  ready.  The  minister  begins  by  telling 
the  parents  present  how  he  has  examined  Uie  school,  and 
^d  the  children  quite  up  to  the  mark ;  and  then  he  ad' 
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dresses  a  few  words  to  the  children,  winding  up  his  remarks 
by  telling  them  how  at  school  he  had  thought  that  *^  multi- 
plication is  a  vexation/'  &c.,  but  that  now  he  found  the  use 
of  it.  And  then  the  children  laughed,  for  they  heard  the 
saiiie  speech  every  year ;  but  it  made  the  excitement  greater 
when  they  had  the  prizes  to  look  at,  as  they  shone  on  the 
table  in  their  gorgeous  gilding,  during  the  speech.  And 
now  the  schoolmaster  is  going  to  read  out  the  prize-winners, 
and  the  children  are  almost  breathless  with  excitement,  — 
you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop, — when  from  the  end  of 
the  room,  a  figure  totters  forward,  the  figure  of  an  old  man, 
white-headed,  and  with  a  strange,  glassy  look  in  his  eye. 
He  advances  to  where  the  children  are  sitting,  and  takes  his 
place  amongst  them.  Every  one  looks  compassionately 
towards  him,  aad  women  are  drying  their  eyes  with  theiV 
aprons.  The  schoolmaster  hesitates  a  moment,  and  looks  at 
the  minister.  The  minister  nods  to  him,  and  he  begins  the 
list.  It  is  with  almost  a  saddened  look  that  the  children 
come  to  take  their  prizes,  for  they  think  of  the  sharp, 
bright^  active  playmate  who  was  so  lately  with  them ;  and 
they  gaze  timidly  towards  his  father  who  sits  in  their  midst. 

<*  Thomas  Rutherford,"  reads  out  the  master,  '<  gained  the 
prize  for  arithmetic.*' 

**ril  tak'  Tam*8  prize  for  him.  The  laddie's  na  weel. 
He's  awa'.  I'll  tak'  it ;  "  and  the  shoemaker  moved  hastily 
np  to  the  table. 

The  minister  handed  him  the  book ;  and,  silently  taking 
it,  he  made  his  way  to  the  door.  .  •  . 

A  quiet  old  man  moves  listlessly  about  the  village.  He 
does  nothing,  but  every  one  has  a  kind  word  for  him.  He 
never  walks  towards  the  river,  but  shudders  when  its  name 
is  mentioned.  He  sits  in  his  workshop  often,  and  looks  up 
expectantly  when  he  hears  the  joyous  shout  of  the  boys  as 
they  come  out  of  school,  and  then  a  look  of  pain  flits  across 
his  face.  He  has  one  treasure,  —  a  book,  which  he  keeps 
along  with  his  family  Bible,  and  he  is  never  tired  of  reading 
through  his  blurred  spectacles  the  words  on  the  first  page :  — 

BARNES  SCHOOL. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

PRIZB   FOR  ARITHMETIC 

AWARDED   TO 
THOMAS  BUTHERFOED. 
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DEAF  AND  TdUMB. 

Oh,  a  wild  little  slip  was  youngs  Kitty  McRea  \ 
So  saucy  and  daring,  so  dimpled  and  sweet ; 

A  foot  of  the  lightest,  a  hand  of  the  whitest, 
She  brought  the  whole  yillage  to  sue  at  her  feet. 

Gay  Kitty  was  guarded  and  kept  like  a  nun : 
She'd  greet  jou  demurely,  the  whole  world  might  flee. 

She  wore  a  prim  shaker,  and  dressed  like  a  Quaker, 
And  'neath  all  disguises  was  —  Kitty  McRea  I 

There  came  to  the  town  a  professor  of  ink, 
A  dashing  young  penman :  he  published  his  plaa ; 

Declared  himself  willing  to  give  for  a  shilling 
A  lesson  to  any  child,  woman,  or  man. 

To  their  sense  of  compassion  he  wisely  appealed : 
He  was  deaf,  he  was  dumb,  —  would  they  give  him  theix 
mite  ? 

Papas  read  with  pleasure,  and  cried,  <*  What  a  treasure  1 
There'll  be  no  love-making  while  learning  to  write.' 


>» 


The  maidens  flocked  eagerly  into  the  hall : 
The  teacher  began  his  instructions  with  glee; 

Though  some  haa  a  notion  he  showed  more  devotion 
To  KUiy  than  might  have  pleased  father  McRea. 

The  handsome  young  teacher  was  freely  discussed : 
"  Such  lovely,  sad  eyes  I  '*     The  girls  voted  it  "  mean." 

<*  Such  a  pity  1  I'd  just  like  to  kiss  him  I  "  said  Kitty. 
"  You  may!**  he  said  softly.     Imagine  the  scene  I 

Kitty  fainted ;  then  fled,  with  her  cheeks  all  aflame. 

They  met  in  the  garden  that  night  after  tea : 
Well  pleased  with  his  hoaxing,  the  lad  turned  to  coaxing,—* 

"  Pray  do  not  be  angry ,  dear  Kitty  McRea  I " 

Who  now  was  so  bashful  as  Kitty  McRea, 

The  saucy  and  daring,  the  dimpled  and  sweet? 

Without  further  parley,  behold  the  finale,  — 

Gay  Kitty  soon  wedded  this  deaf  and-dumb  cheat. 

Anna  F.  Burnham. 
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THE  CHANGED  CROSS. 

It  was  a  time  of  sadness ;  and  my  heart, 
Although  it  knew  and  loved  the  better  part, 
Felt  wearied  with  the  conflict  and  the  strife, 
And  all  the  needful  discipline  of  life. 

And  while  I  thought  on  these  as  given  to  me,  •— 
My  trial  tests  of  faith  and  love  to  be,  — 
It  seemed  as  if  I  never  could  be  sure 
That  faithful  to  the  end  I  should  endure. 

And  thus  no  longer  trusting  to  His  might, 
Who  says  "we  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight,'* 
Doubting,  and  almost  yielding  to  despair, 
The  thought  arose,  My  cross  I  cannot  bear. 

Far  heavier  its  weight  must  surely  be 
Than  those  of  othera  which  I  daily  see : 
Oh !  if  I  might  another  burden  choose, 
Methinks  I  should  not  fear  my  crown  to  lose. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  on  all  around,  — 
E'en  nature's  voices  uttered  not  a  sound ; 
The  evening  shadows  seemed  of  peace  to  tell. 
And  sleep  upon  my  weary  spirit  fell. 

A  moment's  pause,  and  then  a  heavenly  light 
Beamed  full  upon  my  wondering,  raptured  sight : 
Angels  on  silvery  wings  seemed  everywhere, 
Aud  angels'  music  thrilled  the  balmy  air. 

The  One  more  fair  than  all  the  rest  to 'see  — 
One  to.  whom  all  the  others  bowed  the  knee — 
Came  gently  to  me  as  I  trembling  lay. 
And,  "  Follow  me,"  he  said :  "  I  am  the  Way." 

Then  speaking  thus,  he  led  me  far  above ; 
And  there,  beneath  a  canopy  of  love. 
Crosses  of  divers  shape  and  size  were  seen. 
Larger  and  smaller  than  my  own  had  been. 
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And  one  there  was  most  beauteous  to  behold, — 
A  little  one,  with  jewels  set  in  gold. 
"  Ah  !  this,"  methought,  "  I  can  with  comfort  wear, 
For  it  will  be  an  easy  one  to  bear.** 

And  so  the  little  cross  I  quickly  took, 
But  all  at  once  my  frame  beneath  it  shook : 
The  sparkling  jewels  —  fair  were  they  to  see, 
But  far  too  heavy. was  their  weight  for  me. 

"  This  may  not  be,"  I  cried,  and  looked  again, 
To  see  if  any  here  could  ease  my  pain ; 
But  one  by  one  I  passed  them  slowly  by, 
Till  on  a  lovely  one  I  cast  my  eye. 

Fair  flowers  around  its  sculptured  form  intwined, 
And  grace  and  beauty  seemed  in  it  combined : 
Wondering  I  gazed,  and  still  I  wondered  more 
To  think  so  many  should  have  passed  it  o*er. 

But,  oh !  that  form  so  beautiful  to  see 
Soon  made  its  hidden  sorrows  known  to  me. 
Thorns  lay  beneath  those  flowers  and  colors  fair : 
Sorrowing  I  said,  "  This  cross  I  may  not  bear." 

And  so  it  was  with  each  and  all  around,  — 
Not  one  to  suit  my  need  could  there  be  found ; 
Weeping,  I  laid  each  heavy  burden  down, 
As  my  Guide  gently  said,  **  No  cross,  no  crown." 

At  length  to  him  I  raised  my  saddened  heart : 
He  knew  its  sorrows,  bade  ite  doubts  depart. 
"Be  not  afraid,"  he  said,  "  but  trust  in  me : 
My  perfect  love  shall  now  be  shown  to  thee." 

• 

And  then,  with  lightened  eyes  and  willing  feet, 
Again  I  turned,  my  earthly  cross  to  meet ; 
With  forward  footsteps,  turning  not  aside, 
For  fear  some  hidden  evil  might  betide. 

And  there,  in  the  prepared,  appointed  way, — 
Listening  to  hear,  and  ready  to  obey,  — 
A  cross  I  quickly  found  of  plainest  form. 
With  only  words  of  love  inscribed  thereon. 
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With  thankfulness  I  raised  it  from  the  rest, 
And  joyfully  acknowledged  it  the  best, 
The  only  one  of  all  the  many  there 
That  I  could  feel  was  good  for  me  to  bear. 

And,  while  I  thus  my  chosen  one  confessed, 
I  saw  a  heavenly  brightness  on  it  rest ; 
And  as  I  bent,  my  burden  to  sustain, 
I  recognized  my  own  old  cross  again. 

But,  oh  1  how  different  it  seemed  to  be,  ♦ 

Now  I  had  learned  its  preciousness  to  see  I 
No  longer  could  I  unbelieving  say, 
'*  Perhaps  another  is  a  better  way." 

« 

Ah,  no !  henceforth  my  own  desire  shall  be, 
That  He  who  knows  me  best  should  choose  for  me ; 
And  so,  whate'er  his  love  sees  good  to  send, 
rii  trust  it*s  best,  because  he  knows  the  end. 


VIRGINIUS  TO  THE  ROMAN  ARMY. 

The  night  wind  blew  in  fitful  gusts,  with  occasional 
dashes  of  rain,  where,  grouped  around  their  watch-fires,  and 
sheltered  by  the  dense  foliage  of  a  beechen  grove,  a  Roman 
cohort  held  its  leaguer.  Some,  their  sjpears  thrust  into  the 
ground  beside  them,  sat  upright  against  the  trees;  while 
others  lay  at  full  length,  with  their  heads  resting  upon  their 
shields. 

As  the  flames  threw  their  red  light  upon  the  war-scarred 
faces  of  the  veterans,  they  revealed  only  sullen  features.  No 
soug  nor  jest  was  heard,  — no  sound,  save  the  low  hiss. of  the 
rain  drops  on  the  embers,  the  bay  of  a  wolf  in  the  distant 
forest,  and  the  low  muttered  words  of  a  soldier  who  was  tell- 
ing to  his  comrade,  how  that,  the  night  before,  as  the  sun  fell . 
over  the  hills,  a  centurion  rode  past  his  beat  full  speed  to 
Rome,  summoned  there  by  some  new  outrage  of  the  Patri- 
cians. 

All  that  night,  throughout  the  host,  mysterious  forebod- 
hngB  crept.    Men  around  their  watch-fires  spake  in  low  whis- 
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pers ;  and  many  a  silent  grasp  of  the  hand  passed  from  man 
to  man.  As  the  night  wore  away,  and  the  day  dawned,  Vir- 
giuius,  upon  a  foaming  steed,  his  head  bare,  and  in  his  right 
hand  a  bloody  knife,  dashed  passed  the  guard  to  where  — 
beneath  an  oak  which,  withered  and  scorched  by  sacrificial 
fires,  flung  no  shadow — great  Jove  was  worshipped. 

Mounting  the  altar-steps,  he  turned,  and  with  bloodshot 
eyes  glared  upon  the  soldiers  who  thronged  tumultuously 
around  him.  Holding  aloft  the  bloody  knife,  he  exclaimed, 
"  With  this  weapon  I  have  slain  my  only  child,  to  preserve 
her  fibm  dishonor  \ "  Yells  of  horror  and  bitter  execrations 
rose  from  the  whole  army ;  and  a  thousand  swords  flashed  in 
the  8un*s  bright  beams. 

"  Soldiers ! "  he  cried,  "  I  am  like  this  blasted  tree.  Two 
years  ago  the  Ides  of  May,  three  lusty  sons  went  with  me  to 
the  field.  In  one  disastrous  fight  they  perished.  A  daugh- 
ter, beautiful  as  the  day,  yet  remained:  'tis  butxt  week  ago 
you  saw  her  here,  bearing  to  her  old  sire  home  comforts  pre- 
pared by  her  own  hands,  and  sharing  with  him  the  evening 
meal ;  and  you  blessed  her  as  you  passed. 

"  You'll  never  see  her  more,  that  weekly  came,  with  the 
soft  music  of  her  voice,  and  spells  of  home,  to  cheer  our 
hearts.  As  on  her  way  to  school  she  crossed  the  Forum, 
Appius  Claudius,  through  his  minion  Marcus,  claimed  her 
as  a  slave.  With  desperate  haste  I  rode  to  Rome.  Holding 
my  daughter  by  the  hand,  and  by.  my  side  her  uncle,  her 
aged  grandsire,  and  Icilius  her  betrothed,  I  claim  my  child. 

'*The  judge,  that  he  may  gain  his  end,  decides  that  in 
his  house  and  custody  she  must  remain,  till  I,  by  legal  pro- 
cess, prove  my  right  I  The  guards  approach.  Trembling, 
she  clings  around  my  neck,  —  her  hot  tears  on  my  cheek. 
Snatchino;  this  knife  from  a  butcher's  stall,  I  plunged  it  in 
her  breast,  that  her  pure  soul  might  go  free  and  unstained 
to  her  mother  and  her  ancestors. 

"  And  this  is  the  reward  a  grateful  country  gives  her 
soldiery!  Cursed  be  the  day  my  mother  bore  me!  Ac- 
cursed my  sire's  untimely  joy  1  Accursed  the  twilight  hour, 
when  'mid  Etruscan  groves  1  wooed  and  won  Acestes'  beau- 
teous child,  while  youth's  bright  dreams  were  busy  at  my 
heart! 

'*  Soldiers !  the  deadliest  foes  of  our  liberties  are  behind, 
not  before  us :  they  are  not  the  ^qui,  the  Yolsci,  and  tiie  Sar 
bines,  who  meet  us  in  fair  fight ;  but  that  pampered  aristoo^* 
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racy,  who  chain  yoa  by  the  d^ath-penalty  to  the  camp,  that 
in  your  absence  they  may  work  their  will  upon  those  you 
leave  behind. 

"  But  why  do  I  seek  to  kindle  a  fire  in  ice  ?  Why  seek  to 
arouse  the  vengeance  of  those  who  care  for  no  miseries  but 
their  own,  and  are  enamoured  of  their  fetters  ?  I,  indeed, 
can  lose  no  more.  Misfortune  hath  emptied  her  quiver: 
she  hath  no  other  shaft  for  this  bleedinfi^  breast ;  but  flatter 
not  yourselves  that  the  Just  of  Appius  Claudius  has  expired 
with  the  defeat  of  his  purpose. 

*'  Your  homes,  likewise,  invite  the  destroyer :  inl»  your 
folds  the  grim  wolf  will  leap :  among  the  lambs  of  your 
flocks  will  he  revel,  his  jaws  dripping  blood.  For  you,  also, 
the  bow  is  bent;  the  arrow  drawn  to  the  head;  and  the 
string  impatient  of  its  charge.  By  all  that  I  have  lost,  and 
that  you  imperil  by  delay,  avenge  this  accursed  wrong  I 

'Mf  you  have  arms,  use  them;  liberties,  vindicate  them; 
patriotism,  save  the  tottering  state ;  natural  affection,  pro- 
tect the  domestic  hearth ;  piety,  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  by  avenging  the  blood  that  cries  to  heaven.  To  arms ! 
to  arms !  or  your  swords  will  leap  from  their  scabbards,  the 
trumpets  sound  the  onset,  and  the  standards  of  themselves 
advance  to  rebuke  your  delay! "  £lijah  Kellogg. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH. 

A  DREXM  of  FONCE  DB  LEON. 

A  8T0RT  of  Ponce  de  Leon, 
A  voyager  withered  and  old, 

Who  came  to  the  sunny  Antilles, 

In  quest  of  a  country  of  gold. 
He  was  wafted  past  islands  of  spioesi 

As  bright  as  the  emerald  seas. 
Where  all  the  forests  seem  singing, 

So  thick  were  the  birds  on  the  trees ; 
The  sea  was  as  clear  as  the  azure, 

And  so  deep  and  so  pure  was  the  sk^, 
That  the  jasp«r-walled  citjr  seemed  shining 

Just  out  of  the  reach  of  the  eye. 
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By  day  his  light  canvas  he  shifted, 

And  roundiec^  stranfife  harbors  and  bars ; 
By  night  on  the  full  tides  he  drifted, 

'Neath  the  low-hanging  lamps  of  the  staTB. 
Near  the  glimmering  gates  of  the  sunset, 

In  the  twilight  empurpled  and  dim, 
The  sailors  uplifted  their  voices, 

And  sang  to  the  Virgin  a  hymn. 
'<  Thank  the  Lcoti ! ''  said  De  Leon  the  sailor, 

At  the  close  of  the  rounded  refrain ; 
<<  Thank  the  Lord,  the  Almighty,  who  blesses 

The  ocean-swept  banner  of  Spain  1 
The  shadowy  world  is  behind  us, 

The  shining  Cipango  before ; 
Each  morning  the  sun  rises  brighter 

On  ocean  and  island  and  shore. 
And  still  shall  our  spirits  grow  lighter, 

As  prospects  more  glowing  unfold ; 
Then  on,  merry  men !  to  Cipango, 

To  the  west,  and  the  regions  of  gold ! " 

There  came  to  De  Leon  the  sailor 

Some  Indian  sages,  who  told 
Of  a  region  so  bright  that  the  waters 

Were  sprinkled  with  islands  of  gold; 
And  they  added,  "  The  leafy  Bimini, 

A  fair  land  of  grottoes  and  bowers, 
Is  there ;  and  a  wonderful  fountain 

Upsprings  from  its  gardens  of  -flowecB. 
That  fountain  gives  life  to  the  dying. 

And  youth  to  the  aged  restores: 
They  flourish  in  beauty  eternal 

Who  set  but  their  foot  on  its  shores.** 
Then  answered  De  Leon  the  sailor, 

**  I  am  withered  and  wrinkled  and  old : 
1  would  rather  discover  that  fountain 

Than  a  country  of  diamonds  and  gold.** 

Away  sailed  De  Leon  the  sailor,  ^ 

Away  with  a  wonderful  glee, 
Till  the  birds  were  more  rare  in  the  azure, 

The  dolphins  more  rare  in  the  sea. 
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Away  from  the  shady  Bahamas, 

Over  waters  no  sailor  had  seen, 
Till  again  on  his  wondering  vision 

Rose  clustering  islands  of  green. 
Still  onward  he  sped  till  the  breezes 

Were  laden  with  odors ;  and  lo  I 
A  country  embedded  with  flowers, 

A  country  with  rivers  aglow, 
More  bright  than  the  sunny  Antilles, 

More  fair  than  the  shady  Azores. 
<'  Thank  the  Lord !  "  said  De  Leon  the  sailor, 

As  feasted  his  eye  on  the  shores, 
"  We  have  come  to  a  region,  my  brothers, 

More  lovely  than  earth,  of  a  truth ; 
And  here  is  the  life-giving  fountain,  — 

The  beautiful  Fountain  of  Youth." 

Then  landed  De  Leon  the  sailor. 

Unfurled  his  old  banner,  and  sung; 
But  he  felt  very  wrinkled  and  withered. 

All  around  was  so  fresh  and  so  young. 
The  palms,  ever  verdant,  were  blooming. 

Their  blossoms  e'en  margined  the  seas ; 
O'er  the  streams  of  the  forests  bright  flowers 
.    Hung  deep  from  the  branches  of  trees. 
"  Praise  the  Lord ! "  sung  De  Leon  the  sailor. 

His  heart  was  with  rapture  aflame ; 
And  he  said,  **  Be  the  name  of  this  region 

By  Florida  given  to  fame. 
'Tis  a  fair,  a  delectable  country. 

More  lovely  than  earth,  of  a  truth : 
I  sooa  shall  partake  of  the  fountain,  — 

The  beautiful  Fountain  of  Youth." 

But  wandered  De  Leon  the  sailor- 

In  search  of  that  fountain  in  vain : 
No  waters  were  there  to  restore  him 

To  freshness  and  beauty  again. 
And  his  anchor  he  lifted,  and  murmured, 

As  the  tears  gathered  fast  in  his  eye, 
*<I  must  leave  this  fair  land  of  the  flowerb^ 

Go  back  o'er  the  ocean,  and  die." 
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Then  back  by  the  dreary  Tortugas^ 

And  back  by  the  shady  Azores, 
He  was  borne  on  the  storm-smitten  waters 

To  the  calm  of  his  own  native  shores. 
And,  that  he  grew  older  and  older, 

His  footsteps  enfeebled  gave  proof : 
Still  he  thirsted  in  dreams  for  the  fountain, 

The  beautiful  Fountain  of  Youth. 


One  day  the  old  sailor  lay  dying 

On  the  shores  of  a  tropical  isle;  , 

And  his  heart  was  enkindled  with  rapture, 

And  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile. 
He  thought  of  the  sunny  Antilles, 

He  thought  of  the  shady  Azores, 
He  thought  of  the  dreamy  Bahamas, 

He  thought  of  fair  Florida's  shores. 
And  when  in  his  mind  he  passed  over 
-   His  wonderful  travels  of  old, 
He  thought  of  the  heavenly  country, — 

Of  tlie  city  of  jasper  and  gold. 
^  Thank  the  Lord  1 "  said  De  Leon  the  sailor,- 

<'  Thank  the  Lord  for  the  light  of  the  truth  I 
I  now  am  approaching  the  fountain,  — 

The  beautiful  Fountain  of  Youth." 

The  cabin  was  silent :  at  twilight 

They  heard  the  birds  singling  a  psalm. 
And  the  wind  of  the  ocean  low  sighing 

Through  groves  of  the  orange  and  palm. 
The  sailor  still  lav  on  his  pallet, 

'Neath  the  low-hanging  vines  of  the  roof : 
His  soul  had  gone  forth  to  discover 

The  beautiful  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Hezbkiah  Buttbrwobth. 
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THEY   MET. 

They  met  —  'twas  at  the  garden  gate : 
The  moon  s^pne  bright,  the  hour  was  late; 
No  prying  eyes  were  round  to  see  — 
And  he  was  there,  and  so  was  she. 

They  wandered  through  each  well-known  walk, 
They  talked  the  talk  all  lovers  talk : 
The  moonbeams  peeped  through  bush  alid  tree  - 
And  she  was  there,  and  so  was  he. 

"  Thou  art  my  life,  my  soul,"  he  cried : 
'*  There  lives  not  on  this  world  so  wide. 
An  angel  without  wings  like  thee  " — 
And  he  was  there,  and  so  was  she. 

And  from  her  lips  these  accents  fell : 
"  My  love  for  thee,  words  fail  to  tell ; 
'Tis  boundless,  dearest,  as  the  sea  "  —   . 
And  she  was  there,  and  so  was  he. 

Sweet  moon,  'neath  thy  inspiring  rays, 
What  pranks  mysterious  Cupid  plays ! 
A  moonshine  little  god  is  he  —  , 

And  he  was  there,  and  so  was  she. 

"  Hector  —  good  dog  1  **  the  old  man  said, 
'*  Yon  maudlin  fool  should  be  in  bed. 
My  noble  hound,  I'll  cut  thee  loose : 
Well  cook  yon  midnight  wanderer's  gooee.* 

**  Adolphus,  fly  1 "  the  maiden  cried : 
**  Here  Hector,  with  mouth  open  wide, 
And  eyes  that  glow  like  balls  of  fire, 
Comes,  followed  by  my  wrathful  sire. 


n 


He  shook  the  dewdrops  from  his  boots ; 
Like  meteor  through  the  air  he  shoots ; 
But  Hector  rushes  like  the  wind. 
And  grabs  the  flying  man  behind. 
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A  growl  —  a  rip  —  ah  I  never,  never, 
Did  pants  from  ties  so  quickly  sever : 
Freed  from  his  clothes,  Adolphus  starts, 
And  o'er  the  fence  like  lightning  darts. 

The  modest  moon  still  brightly ^hone : 
Such  sights  she  oft  has  gazed  upon ; 
Such  sights  while  Time  remains  she'll  see 
And  she  was  there,  but  where  was  he? 


CLERICAL  WIT. 


A  PARSON  who  a  missionary  had  been, 

And  hardships  and  privations  oft  had  seen, 

While  wandering  far  on  lone  and  desert  strands, 

A  weary  traveller  in  benighted  lands. 

Would  often  picture  to  his  little  flock 

The  terrors  of  the  gibbet  and  the  block, — 

How  martyrs  suffered  in  the  ancient  times, 

And  what  men  suffer  now  in  other  climes ; 

And,  though  his  words  were  eloquent  and  deep, 

His  hearers  oft  indulged  themselves  in  sleep. 

He  marked  with  sorrow  each  unconscious  nod 

Witl^in  the  portals  of  the  house  of  God, 

And  once  this  new  expedient  thought  he'd  take, 

In  his  discourse,  to  keep  the  rogues  awake. 

Said  he,  **  While  travelling  in  a  distant  State, 

I  witnessed  scenes  which  I  will  here  relates 

'Twas  in  a  deep,  uncultivated  wild. 

Where  noontide  glory  scarcely  ever  smiled ; 

Where  wolves  in  hours  of  midnight  darkness  howled. 

Where  bears  frequented,  and  where  panthers  prowled ; 

And  on  my  word,  mosquitoes  there  were  found. 

Many  of  which,  I  think,  would  weigh  a  pound ; 

More  fierce  and  ravenous  than  the  hungry  shark. 

They  oft  were  known  to  climb  the  trees  and  bark  I  " 

His  auditors  seemed  taken  by  surprise ; 

All  started  up,  and  rubbed  their  wondering  eyes : 

At  such  a  tale  they  all  were  much  amazed ; 

Each  drooping  lid  was  in  an  instant  raised. 
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And  we  mast  say,  in  keeping  heads  erect, 

It  had  its  destined  and  desired  effect. 

But  tales  like  this,  credulity  appalled. 

Next  day  the  deacons  on  the  pastor  called, 

And  begged  to  know  how  he  could  ever  tell 

The  foolish  falsehoods  from  his  lips  that  fell. 

**  Why,  sir,"  said  one,  "  think  what  a  monstrous  weight  I 

Were  they  as  large  as  you  are  pleased  to  state  ? 

You  said  they'd  weigh  a  pound  1    It  can't  be  true : 

We'll  not  believe  it,  though  'tis  told  by  you." 

"  Ah  1  but  it  is,"  the  parson  quick  replied : 

*'  In  what  I  stated  you  may  well  confide. 

Iklany,  I  said,  sir,  —  and  the  story's  good,  — 

Indeed,  I  think  that  many  of  them  would." 

The  deacon  saw  at  once  that  he  was  caught, 

Yet  deemed  himself  relieved,  on  Second  thought. 

**  But  then  the  barking  —  think  of  that,  good  man  t 

Such  monstrous  lies  I     Explain  it  if  you  can." 

**  Why,  that,  my  friend,  I  can  explain  with  ease: 

They  climbed  the  bark,  sir,  when  they  climbed  the  trees.'* 


GREELEY'S   RIDE. 

Just  after  we  left  Julesburg,  on  the  Platte,  I  was  sitting 
-with  the  driver ;  and  he  said,  — 

"  I  can  tell  you  a  most  laughable  thing  indeed,  if  you 
would  like  to  listen  to  it.  Horace  Oreelev  went  over  this 
road  once.  When  he  was  leaving  Carson  City  he  told  the 
driver.  Hank  Monk,  that  he  had  an  engagement  to  lecture 
at  Placerville,  and  was  very  anxious  to  go  through  quick. 
Hank  Monk  cracked  his  whip,  and  started  off  at  an  awful 
pace.  The  coach  bounced  up  and  down  in  such  a  terrific 
way  that  it  jolted  the  buttons  all  oft  of  Horace's  coat,  and 
finally  shot  his  head  clean  through  the  roof  of  the  stage; 
and  then  he  yelled  at  Hank  Monk,  and  begged  him  to  go 
easier, — said  he  warn't  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  he  was 
a  while  aga  But  Hank  Monk  said,  *  Keep  your  seat,  Hor* 
ace,  and  I'll  get  you  there  on  time ; '  and  you  bet  you  he 
did,  too,  —  what  was  left  of  him !  '* 

A  day  or  two  after  that,  we  picked  up  a  Denver  man  at 
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the  cross-roads,  and  he  told  us  a  good  deal  about  the  conn* 
try,  and  the  Gregory  Diggings  He  seemed  a  very  enter- 
taining person,  and  a  man  well  posted  in  the  affairs  of 
Colorado.     By  and  by  he  remarked,  — 

*'I  can  tell  you  a  most  laughable  thing  indeed,  if  you 
would  like  to  listen  to  it.  Horace  Greeley  went  over  this 
road  once.  When  he  was  leaving  Carson  City  he  told  the 
driver,  Hank  Monk,  that  he  had  an  engagement  to  lecture 
at  Placerville,  and  was  very  anxious  to  ga  through  quick. 
Hank  Monk  cracked  his  whip,  and  started  off  at  bsi  awful 
pace. '  The  coach  bounced  up  and  down  in  such  a  terrific 
way  that  it  jolted  the  buttons  all  off  of  Horace's  coat,  and 
finally  shot  his  head  clean  through  the  roof  of  the  stage; 
and  then  he  yelled  at  Hank  Monk,  and  begged  him  to  go 
easier,  — said  he  wam*t  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  he  was 
a  while  ago.  But  Hank  Monk  said, '  Keep  your  seat,  Hor- 
ace, and  I'll  get  you  there  on  time;'  and  you  bet  you  he 
did,  too, — what  was  left  of  him !  " 

At  Fort  Bridger,  some  days  after  this,  we  took  on  board  a 
cavalry-sei^eant,  a  very  proper  and  soldierly  person  indeed. 
From  no  other  man  during  the  whole  journejr,  did  we  gather 
such  a  store  of  concise  and  well-arranged  military  inrormi^ 
tion.  It  was  surprising  to  find  in  the  desolate  wilds  of  our 
country  a  man  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
useful  to  know  in  his  line  of  life,  and  yet  of  such  inferior 
rank  and  unpretentious  bearing.  For  as  much  as  three 
hours  we.  listened  to  him  with  unabated  interest.  Finally  he 
got  upon  the  subject  of  trans-continental  travel,  and  pres- 
ently said,  — 

"I  can  tell  you  a  very  laughable  thing  indeed,  if  you 
would  like  to  listen  to  it.  Horace  Greeley  went  over  this 
road  once.  When  he  was  leaving  Carson  City  he  told  the 
driver,  Hank  Monk,  that  he  had  an  engagement  to  lecture 
at  Placerville,  and  was  very  anxious  to  go  through  quick. 
Hank  Monk  cracked  his  whip,  and  started  off  at  an  awful 
pace.  The  coach  bounced  up  and  down  in  such  a  terrific 
way  that  it  jolted  the  buttons  all  off  of  Horace's  coat,  and 
finallv  shot  his  head  clean  through  the  roof  of  the  stage ; 
and  then  he  yelled  at  Hank  Monk,  and  begged  him  to'  go 
easier,  —  said  he  wam*t  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  he  was 
a  while  ago.  But  Hank  Monk  said '  Keep  your  seat,  Hor- 
ace, and  111  get  you  there  on  time ; '  and  you  bet  you  he 
did,  too, — what  was  left  of  him!  " 
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When  we  were  eight  hours  out  from  Salt  Lake  City,  a 
Mormon  preacher  got  iu  with  us  at  a  way-station,  —  a  gen- 
tle, soft-spoken,  kindly  man,  and  one  whom  any  ^stranger 
would  warm  to  at  first  sight.  I  can  never  forget  tKe  pathos 
that  was  in  his  voice  as  be  told,  in  simple  language,  the 
story  of  his  people's  wanderings  and  unpitied  sufferings. 
No  pulpit  eloquence  was  ever  so  moving  and  so  beautiful  as 
this  outcast's  picture  of  the  first  Mormon  pilgrimage  across 
the  plains,  struggling  sorrowfully  onward  to  the  land  of  its 
banishment,  and  marking  its  desolate  way  with  gi*aves,  and 
watering  it  with  tears.  His  words  so  wrought  upon  us  that 
it  was  a  relief  to  us  all  when  the  conversation  drifted  into 
a  more  cheerful  channel,  and  the  natural  features  of  the 
curious  country  we  were  in  came  under  treatment.  One 
matter  after  another  was  pleasantly  discussed,  and  at  length 
the  stranger  said,  — 

'*  I  can  tell  you  a  most  laughable  thing  indeed,  if  you 
would  like  to  listen  to  it.  Horace  Greeley  went  over  this 
road  once.  When  he  was  leaving  Carson  City  he  told  the 
driver,  Hank  Monk,  that  he  had  an  engagement  to  lecture 
in  Placerville,  and  was  very  anxious  to  go  through  quick. 
Hank  Monk  cracked  his  whip,  and  started  off  at  an  awful 
pace.  The  coach  bounced  up  and  down  in  such  a  terrific 
way  that  it  jolted  the  buttons  all  off  of  Horace's  coat,  and 
finally  shot  nis  head  clean  through  the  roof  of  the  stage ; 
and  then  he  yelled  at  Hank  Monk,  and  begged  him  to  go 
easier,  —  said  he  wam't  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  he  was 
a  while  ago.  Bat  Hank  Monk  said,  *  Keep  your  seat,  Hor- 
ace, and  I'll  get  you  there  on  time ; '  and  you  bet  you  he 
did,  too,  —  what  was  left  of  him! " 

Ten  miles  out  of  Ragtown  we  found  a  poor  wanderer 
who  had  lain  down  to  die.  He  had  walked  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  his  limbs  had  failed  him  at  last  Hunger  and 
fatigue  had  conquered  him.  It  would  have  been  inhuman 
to  leave  him  there.  We  paid  his  fare  to  Carson,  and  lifted 
him  into  the  coach.  It  was  some  little  time  before  he 
showed  any  very  decided  signs  of  life ;  but  by  dint  of  chaf- 
ing him,  and  pouring  brandy  between  his  lips,  we  finally 
brought,  him  to  a  languid  consciousness.  Then  we  fed  him 
a  litUe;  and  by  and  by  he  seemed  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion, and  a  grateful  light  softened  his  eye.  We  made  his 
mail-sack  bed  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  constructed  a 
pillow  for  Mm  with  our  coatB.    He  seemed  very  thankful. 
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Then  he  looked  up  in  our  faces,  and  said  in  a  feeble  voice 
that  had  a  tremble  of  honest  emotion  in  it,  — 

"  Gentlemen,  1  know  not  who  you  are,  but  you  have  saved 
my  life  ;  and,  althoug^h  I  can  never  be  able  to  repay  you  for 
it,  I  feel  that  I  can  at  least  make  one  hour  of  your  long 
journey  lighter.  I  take  it  you  are  strangers  to  this  great 
thoroughfare,  but  I  am  entirely  familiar  with  it.  In  this 
connection  I  can  tell  you  a  most  laughable  thing  indeed,  if 
you  would  like  to  listen  to  it.     Horace  Greeley  "  — 

I  said,  impressively,  — 

"  Suffering  stranger,  proceed  at  your  peril.  You  see  in 
me  the  melancholy  wreck  of  a  once  stalwart  and  magnifi* 
cent  manhood.  What  has  brought  me  to  this?  That  thing 
which  you  are  about  to  tell.  Gradually  but  Surely,  that 
tiresome  old  anecdote  has  sapped  my  strength,  undermined 
my  constitution,  withered  my  life.  Pity  my  helplessness. 
Spare  me  only  just  this  once,  and  tell  me  about  young 
George  Washington  and  his  little  hatchet,  for  a  change." 

We  were  saved.  But  not  so  the  invalid.  In  trying  to 
retain  the  anecdote  in  his  system,  he  strained  himself,  and 
died  in  our  arms.  Mark  Twain, 


DER  SHOEMAKER'S  POY. 

Der  meat-chopper  hanged  on  der  vhitevashed  vail. 
For  no  gustomers  corned  to  der  putcher  s  shtall ; 
Der  sausage  masheen  was  no  longer  in  blay, 
And  der  putcher  poys  all  had  a  holiday. 
Der  shoemaker's  poy  corned  dere  to  shlide 
On  der  door  of  der  zellar,  but  shtealed  inside : 
Hit  der  chopping  masheen  he  peginned  to  make  free, 
Un  he  cried,  "  Dere  ish  nopody  looking  at  me." 

0 1  der  shoemaker's  poy, 

Un,  O !  der  shoemaker's  poy  I 

Der  day  goed  avay,  un  der  night  comed  on. 
Yen  der  shoemaker  vound  dat  his  poy  vas  gone, 
He  called  up  his  vrow,  un  der  search  pegan 
To  look  for  der  poy,  un  vind  him  if  dey  can. 
Dfey  seeked  lin  asked  for  him  at  efery  door,  — 
At  der  putoher's,  der  paker's,  un  groahery  shtore ; 
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At  der  lager-pier  cellar,  der  shtation -house ; 

But  der  answer  dey  getted  vas,  "Nix  cum  arous." 

O I  der  shoemaker's  poy, 

Un,  O  I  der  shoemaker's  poy  I 

Dey  seeked  him  all  night,  un  dey  seeked  him  nezttay, 

Ud  for  more  as  a  mont  vas  der  duyvil  to  pay, 

In  der  alleys,  der  houses,  un  efery  place  round, 

In  der  Toombs,  in  der  rifer,  un  in  der  tog-pound. 

Dey  seeked  him  in*  vain  undil  veeks  vas  bast, 

Un  der  shoemaker  goed  to  his  awl  at  latd ; 

Un  ven  )ie'd  passed  py,  all  der  peeples  vould  cry, 

**  Dere  goes  der  shoemaker  vot  losed  his  poy  ! " 

O I  der  shoemaker's  poy, 

Un,  0 1  der  shoemaker's  poy ! 

At  lenkt  dor  meat-chopping  masheen  vas  in  need: 

Der  putcher  goed  to  it,  un  dere  he  seed 

A  pundle  of  pones ;  un  der  shoes  vas  dere 

Yot  der  long-lost  shoemak^'s  poy  did  vear. 

His  jaws  were  still  vagging,  un  seemed  to  say, 

**  Ven  no  one  vas  here,  I  got  in  to  blay  : 

It  closed  mit  a  shpring,  un  der  poy  so  green 

Yas  made  sausage-meat  by  der  chopping  masheen.''  . 

O !  der  shoemaker's  poy, 

Der  lasl  of  der  shoemaker's  poy  1 


THE  SERGEANT  OF  THE  FIFTIETH. 

Out  of  blackened  clouds  of  powder 

Gazed  the  moon  upon  the  sight, 
Where  had  rolled  the  battle  thunder 

Ere  the  coming  of  the  ni^ht. 
An  old  sergeant  of  the  Fiftieth 

To  his  general  made  report : 
"  Present  four,  and  I ;  all  wounded  ; 

Praised  be  God,  we  hold  the  fort  I " 

Weak  and  trembling  were  his  accents, 
For  his  blood  was  almost  spent; 

But  the  general  asked  him  gruffly, 
What  this  foolish  trifle  meant, 
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Where  his  company  was  quartered  ? 

Turning  to  his  comrades  four, 
He  made  answer,  "  Pardon,  general, 

Shot  and  shell  have  left  no  more. 

<<  These  the  mitrailleuse  has  spared  us. 

Five  poor  wounded,  these  alone ; 
Sharp  and  fierce  the  shock  of  battle. 

But  the  enemy  are  gone  1  " 
"  Then  return  to  your  battalion, 

Comrades  brave,"  the  general  said. 
^<  Pardon,  general,  here  you  see  theip : 

On  the  crimson  sod  are  laid 

^  All  the  rest !  "    The  general  murmured. 

Gnawing  at  his  moustache  gray, 
**  Sorely  my  poor  boys  are  foea&n : 

Cursed  be  their  task  to-day ! 
Still  we  took  those  murderous  cannons : 

To  your  regiment  repair." 
With  low  voice  replied  the  sergeant, 

"  Pardon,  general,  they  are  here." 

Seizing  with  his  hand  the  sergeant's, 

Tears  dissolved  the  general's  pride: 
**  God  avert  more  such  misfortunes  I  " 

In  a  quivering  voice  he  cried  : 
"  Friends,  the  eagle  which  we  lollowed, 

And  the  flag —  are  they  lost  too?  " 
**  Kever  1  "and  the  bloody  tatters 

From  his  breast  the  soldier  drew. 


THE   FAN  DRILL. 

Women  are  armed  with  fans,  as  men  with  swords,  and 
sometimes  do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  end, 
therefore,  that  ladies  may  be  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon 
which  they  bear,  I  have  erected  an  academy  for  the  traiiiing- 
up  of  young  women  in  the  exercise  of  the  fan  according  to 
the  most  fashionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now  practised 
at  court.    The  ladies  who  carry  fans  under  me  are  drawn 
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up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall,  where  they  are  instructed 
io  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the  following 
words  of  command  •  "  Handle  your  fans  I  *'  "  Unfurl  your 
fans ! "  "  Discharge  your  fans  I  '*  **  Ground  your  fans  I  ** 
"  Recover  your  fans  I "  '*  Flutter  your  fans !  "  By  the  right 
observation  of  these  few  plain  words  of  command,  a  woman 
of  a  tolerable  genius,  w&>  will  apply  herself  diligently  to 
her  exercise  for  the  space  of  but  one  half-year,  shall  be  able 
to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly  enter  into 
that  little  modish  machine. 

But,  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a 
right  notion  r>f  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to 
them  in  all  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  Js  drawn 
np  in  array,  with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon 
my  giving  the  word  to  "handle  their  fans,"  each  of  them 
shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand 
woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with 
the  extremity  of  her  fan,  then  lets  her  arms  fall  m  easy 
motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive  the  next  word  of 
command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and  is  gener- 
ally learned  in  the  first  week. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in  which 
are  comprehended  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  as  also 
gradual  and  deliberate  openings,  with  many  voluntary  fall- 
ings-asunder  in  the  fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under 
a  month's  practice.  This  part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the 
spectators  more  than  any  other,  as  it  discovers,  on  a  sudden, 
an  infinite  number  of  .cupids,  garlands,  altars,  birds,  beasts, 
rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that  display  themr 
selves  to  view;  whilst  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds  a 
picture  in  her  hand. 

Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  "  discharge  their  fans,"  they 
give  one  general  crack,  that  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance  when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  exercise ;  but  I  have  several  ladies  with 
me,  who  at  their  first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  who  can 
now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  shall  make  a 
report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  I  have  likewise  taken  care  (ia 
order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting  off  their  fans  in 
w^rong  places  or  on  unsuitable  occasions)  to  show  upon  what 
subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  properl^r.  I  have 
likewise  invented  a  fan  with  which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  by 
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the  help  of  a  little  "wind  which  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the 
largest  sticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty 
with  an  ordinary  fan. 

When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of  command, 
in  course,  is  to  'Aground  their  fans."  This  teaches  a  lady 
to  quit  her  fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order 
to  take  up  a  pack  of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a 
falling  pin,  or  apply  herself  to  any  other  matter  of  impor- 
tance. This  part  of  the  exercise,  as  it  only  consists  in  toss- 
ing a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  lon^  table  (which  stands  by 
for  that  purpose),  may  be  learned  m  two  days'  time  as  well 
as  in  a  twelvemonth. 

When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I  generally 
let  them  walk  about  the  room  for  some  time ;  when,  on  a 
sudden  (like  ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches  after  a 
long  visit^,  they  all  of  them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch 
them  up  in  a  hurry,  and  place  themselves  in  their  proper 
stations,  upon  my  calling  out,  **  Recover  your  fans  ! "     Tnis 

Eart  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  provided  a  woman  applies 
er  thoughts  to  it. 

The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and,  indeed,  the 
masterpiece,  of  the  whole  exercise ;  but,  if  a  lady  does  not 
misspend  her  time,  she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in 
three  mouths.  I  generally  lay  aside  the  dog-days,  and  the 
hot  time  of  the  summer,  for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the 
exercise;  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce,  <^ Flutter  your 
fans  ! "  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many  zephyrs  and  gentle 
breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  con- 
stitution in  any  other. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  ase  of 
in  the  flutter  of  a  fan  *  There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  mod- 
est flutter,  the  timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the 
merry  flutter,  and  the  amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious, 
there  is  scarce  any  emotion  in  the  mind  which  does  not  pitv 
duce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan;  insomuch,  that,  if  I 
only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  I  know  very  well 
whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes  I  have  seen  a  fan 
so  very  aiigrj-,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for 
the  absent  lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the 
wind  of  it ;  and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I 
have  been  glad,  for  the  lady's  sake,  the  lover  was  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  it.    I  need  not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either 
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a  prade  or  coquette,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person 
who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  must  acquaint  you 
that  I  have  from  my  own  ODservations  compiled  a  little 
treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  entitled  "  The  Passions 
of  the  Fan,'*  which  I  will  communicate  to  you  if  you  think 
it  may  be  of  use  to  the  public.  I  shall  have  a  general  re- 
view on  Thursday  next,  to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome 
if  you  will  honor  it  with  your  presence. 

SpectcUw, 


WARNING  TO  WOMAN. 

<*  John,"  said  Mrs.  Sanscript  to  her  husband  one  evening 
last  week,  "  I've  been  reading  the  paper."  —  "  That's  nothin*," 
grunted  John:   "I've  seen  people  before  who  read  news- 

Fapers."  —  "  Yes;  but  there  are  several  things  in  the  paper 
can't  understand."  —  "  Then  don't  read  *em. "  —  "  What  do 
they  mean  by  the  strike,  John  ?    What  is  a  strike,  anyhow  V  " 

—  "A  strike  is  where  they  have  struck ; "  and  Sanscript 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar.  "  I  don 't  grasp  your  mean- 
ing exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Sanscript,  with  a  puzzled  look. 
"  Now,  these  strikers  have  stopped  all  the  railroad-trains  in 
the  country.  Why  did  they  do  it  ?  "  —  "  To  prevent  'em  from 
running."  —  "  Yes,  but  why  didn't  they  want  trains  to  run  ?  " 

—  "  Because  they  wanted  more  money  for  running  them^" 

—  "  Do  they  pay  more  for  stopping  trains  than  for  running 
them?  **  — "No,  you  stupid  woman  1 "  —  " Then  why  in  the 
world  did  they  stop  'em?  why  didn't  they  run  more  of  *em,  or 
run  *em  faster?  Seems  to  me  that  would  pay  better."  — 
"  Mary  Ann,  you  will  never  surround  the  problem."  —  "  May- 
be not,  John.  Some  things  are  gotten  up  purposely  to 
bother  women.  Now  here  is  a  column  headed  ^Base-Ball.* 
What  is  base-ball,  John  ?  "  —  *'  Don't  you  know  what  base- 
ball is?  Happy  woman  1  you  have  not  lived  in  vain."  — 
"  Here  it  says  that  'The  Hartfords  could  not  collar  Cum- 
ming's  curves.*  What  under  the  sun  are  Cumming's 
curves  ?  "  —  "  It's  the  way  he  delivers  the  ball."  —  "  Is  the 
ball  chained  ?  "  —  '*  No,  you  booby !  "  —  "  Then  how  does  he 
deliver  it ?  "  —  "I  mean,  pitches  it."  —  "  Oh  I  Now  here  it 
says  Jones  muffed  a  ball  after  a  hard  run.  What  was  a  ball 
doing  after  a  hard  run  ?  "  —  "  Hadn't  you  better  confine  your 
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research  to  the  obituary  and  marriage  columns,  Mary,  with 
an  occasional  advertisement  thrown  in  to  vary  the  monoto- 
ny?*'—  "Yes,  but,  John,  I  want  to  knowl  There's  Mrs. 
Racket,  over  the  way,  who  goes  to  all  the  base-ball  games, 
and  comes  home  to  talk  me  blind  about  *  fly  fouls,'  *  base 
hits,'  *  sky-scrapers,'  and  all  those  things.  For  heaven's 
sake,  John,  what  is  a  sky-scraper?"  —  "Compose  yourself, 
old  woman.  You  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground ;  your 
feet  are  on  slippery  rocks,  while  raging  oillows  roll  beneath." 
—  " Mercy  on  me !  What  do  you  mean ?  '*  —  "I  mean,  my 
dear  madam,  that  whenever  a  woman  begins  to  pry  about 
among  three  strikes,  fair  balls,  base  hits,  daisy  cutters,  home 
runs,  and  kindred  subjects,  she's  in  danger  of  being  lost."  — 
"Well,  I  confess  I'm  completely  lost  to  know  what  this 
newspaper  means  when  it  says  Addy  stole  a  base,  while 
the  spectators  applauded.  Have  we  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  society  will  applaud  a  theft?  Why  wasn't  Addy  ar- 
rested ?  Now  here's  Manning  put  out  by  Start,  assisted  by 
Carey,  and  I  can't  see  that  he  did  any  thing  wrong,  either. 
Jemima  Christopher  I  Here  it  says  tnat  Pike  flew  out.  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  never  saw  a  man  fly  yet,  and 
I  won't  believe  it  can  be  done  till  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
John,  what  makes  these  newspaper  men  lie  so  horribly?  " 

John  was  asleep ;  and  Mrs.  Sanscript  turned  gloomily,  not 
to  say  sceptically,  to  the  letter-list  for  informatioa.  News- 
papers were  not  made  for  women. 


'THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE. 

With  bray  of  the  trumpet,  and  roll  of  the  drum. 
And  keen  ring  of  bugle,  the  cavalry  come. 
Sharp  clank  the  steel  scabbards,  the  bridle-chains  ring, 
And  foam  from  red  nostrils  the  wild  chargers  fling. 

Tramp,  tramp  1  o'er  the  greensward  that  quivers  below, 
Scarce  held  by  the  curb-bit,  the  fierce  horses  go  I 
And  the  grim-visaged  colonel,  with  ear-rending  shjout^ 
Peals  forth  to  the  squadrons  the  order,  "  Troi  out  I " 

One  hand  on  the  sabre,  and  one  on  the  rein, 
The  troopers  move  forward  in  line  on  the  pluii. 
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As  rings  the  word  **  Gallop  !  "  the  steel  scabbards  clank, 
And  each  rowel  is  pressed  to  a  horse's  hot  flank  ; 
And  swift  is  their  rush  as  the  wild  torrent's  flow 
When  it  pours  fronr  the  crag  on  the  valley  below. 

'*  Charge  !  "  thunders  the  leader :  like  shaft  from  the  bow, 
Each  mad  horse  is  hurled  on  the  wavering  foe ; 
A  thousand  bright  sabres  are  gleaming  in  air; 
A  thousand  dark  horses  are  dashed  on  the  square. 

Resistless  and  reckless  of  aught  may  betide, 
Like  demons,  not  mortals,  the  wild  troopers  ride. 
Cut  right  I  and  cut  left !  for  the  parry  who  needs  ? 
The  bayonets  shiver  like  wind-shattered  reeds. 

Vain,  vain,  the  red  volley  that  bursts  from  the  square  I 
The  random-shot  bullets  are  wasted  in  air. 
Triumphant,  remorseless,  unerring  as  death, 
No  sabre  that's  stainless  returns  to  its  sheath. 

The  wounds  that  are  dealt  by  that  murderous  steel  ^ 

Will  never  yield  case  for  the  surgeon  to  heal. 
Hurrah !  they  are  broken  I  hurrah  1  boys,  they  fly : 
None  linger  save  those  who  but  linger  to  die. 

Rein  up  your  hot  horses,  and  call  in  your  men,  — 
The  trumpet  sounds  **  Rally  to  color  *'  again. 
Some  saddles  are  empty,  some  comrades  are  slain, 
And  some  noble  horses  lie  stark  on  the  plain ; 
But  war's  a  chance  g^ame,  boys,  and  weeping  is  vain. 

F.    A.   DURIYAGE. 


WIDOW  STEBBINS  OM   HOMOSOPATHY. 

These  'ere  new-fangled  doctors  they  call  the  homeypaths 
her  pesky  odd  noshuns,  naow,  'n  no  mistake.  They  dew 
beat  all  natur'  in  thar  idees  'baout  dpctorin'  folks,  'n  curin' 
'em  up  with  j6st  nuthin'  at  all  but  leetle  bits  uv  sugar-pills 
'n  seen  like.  Then  they  hev  the  queerest  names  fur  thar 
tincters  'n  medicines  thet  ever  I  heem  tell  on.  Thar's  bel- 
lerdonny,  cammermilly,  pulsertilly,  nucks  vomicky,  illumine 
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ner,  aohe  o'  night,  'n  goodneiss  knows  what  not.  I  can't 
keep  run  on  'em  no  haow.  Naow,  my  neighbor,  Miss  Ful- 
som,  is  allers  tellin*  'baout  homeypathy,  *n  what  a  heap  er 
good  it's  dun  her  fur  all  sorts  er  complaints.  She's  a  sorter 
doctor,  Miss  Fulsom  is,  'n  sez  it's  her  speer  ter  be  doin'  all 
the  good  she  ken  fur  suff'rin'  humanity. 

Wall,  I  wuz  tuk  daown  a  peg  in  my  'pinion  on  it  last 
spring,  I  wuz,  'n  I'll  tell  ye  haow  it  happened.  My  Sairy 
Ann  caught  the  whoopin'-coughj  or  sumthin'  or  ruther  uv 
the  sort,  'n  I  felt  a  leetle  frustrated  'baout  it,  'n  so  I  thought 
I'd  run  over  ter  Miss  Fulsom's  'n  see  what  she  would  pro- 
sciibe  fur  it.  She  looked  over  her  medicine  chist  —  she's 
got  a  big  one,  I  tell  yeou,  full  uv  vials  uv  all  kinds  'n  sizes, 
'n  it  looks  fur  all  the  world  like  sum  city  confeckshunner's 
shop  full  uv  candy  'n  stuff. 

Wall,  ez  I  wuz  a-sayin*,  she  put  on  her  specs  'n  looked 
over  her  medicine  chist,  'n  sed  sollumly,  ez  haow  ef  'twuz 
her  child  she'd  gin  her  a  "  heap  er  sulphur "  right  away. 
Wall,  I  wuz  glad  ter  hear  her  say  thet,  ez  I  allers  thought 
the  homeypaths  gin  jest  the  leastest  bit  uv  stuff  when  a 
body  wuz  sick,  'n  so  I  sed  I  b'lieved  I'd  try  it,  ez  it  wouldn't 
do  her  no  harm  ef  it  didn't  no  good.  I  hed  plenty  uv 
sulphur  in  the  haouse  —  I  allers  hev  it  on  hand  in  the  spring 
—  'n  so  I  tuk  nigh  outer  a  cup  full,  ez  I  wuz  sure  Miss 
Fulsom  said  a  heap  on  it,  'n  mixed  it  up  with  merlasses, 
same  ez  I  alius  did,  'n  made  Sairy  Ann  take  the  hull  on't, 
all  ter  wunst.  Wall,  she  wuz  jest  the  sickest  child  fur  a 
while,  Sairy  Ann  wuz,  thet  ever  yeou  did  see,  'n  it  didn't 
seem  ter  help  her  cough  a  bit,  nuther.  Wall,  I  went  over 
ter  Miss  Fulsom's,  soon  ez  Sairy  Ann  could  spare  me  com- 
fortably, 'n  told  her  what  I  dun,  'n  would  yeou  b'lieve  it? 
she  laughed  right  aout  in  my  face,  —  she's  sober  'nuff ,  giu- 
erally.  Lord  knows,  —  'n  said  thet  it  wuz  hepar  sulphur  thet 
she  told  me  ter  gin  Sairy  Ann,  *n  thet  hepar  wuz  a  Latin 
word,  'n  meant  "  the  liver,*'  'n  not  a  large  quantity  on  any 
thing,  ez  I  supposed.  Wall,  thet  sickened  me  on  homey- 
pathy, 'n  sence  then  I  hev  stuck  ter  the  old  skule,  whar  they 
don't  hev  no  sech  ridickerlus  words  ter  bother  a  body's  life 
out  on  'em.     Them's  my  seutyments  on  homeypathy. 

ChablEs  F.  Ai>Aifs. 
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THE   FIGHT  AT  LOOKOUT. 

Here,  sit  ye  down  'longside  of  me :  I'm  getting  old  and  gray; 
But  something  in  the  paper,  boy,  has  riled  my  blood  to-day. 
To  steal  a  purse  is  mean  enough,  the  most  of  men  agree ; 
But  stealing  reputation  seems  a  meaner  thing  to  me. 

A  letter  in  *^  The  Herald  **  says  some  generals  allow 

That  there  wasn't  no  fight  where  Lookout  rears  aloft  its 

shaggy  brow ; 
But  this  coat-sleeve  swinging  empty  here  beside  me,  boy, 

to-dav 
Tells  a  mighty  different  story  in  a  mighty  different  way. 

When  sunbeams  flashed  o'er  Mission  Ridge  that  bright  No- 
vember mom, 

The  misty  cap  on  Lookout's  crest  gave  tokens  of  the  storm ; 

For  grim  King  Death  had  draped  the  mount  in  grayish, 
smoky  shrouds,  — 

Its  craggy  peaks  were  lost  to  eight  above  the  fleecy  clouds. 

Just  at  the  mountain's  rocky  base  we  formed  in  serried  lines, 
AYhile  lightning  with  its  jagged  edge  played  on  us  from  the 

pines ; 
The  mission  ours  to  storm  the  pits  'neath  Lookout's  crest 

that  lay : 
We.  stormed  the  very  <^  gates  of  hell"  with  Fighting  Joe 

that  day. 

The  mountain  seemed  to  vomit  flames ;  the  boom  of  heavy 

guns 
Flayed  bass  to  Dixie's  music,  while  a  treble  played  the 

drums ; 
The  eagles,  waking  from  their  sleep,  looked  down  upon  the 

stars 
Slow  climbing  up  the  mountain's  side  with  morning's  broken 

bars. 

We  kept  our"  eyes  upon  the  flag  that  upward  led  the  way, 
Until  we  lost  it  in  the  smoke  on  Lookout's  side  that  day ; 
And  then  like  demons  loosed  from  hell  we  clambered  up  the 

crag, 
**  £zcelsior  "  our  motto,  and  our  mission  "  Save  the  flag." 
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• 

In  answer  to  the  rebel  yell  we  gave  a  ringing  cheer; 

We  left  the   rifle-pits   behind,  the  crest   Icwmed   upward 

near ; 
A  light  wind  playing  'long  f^e  peaks  just  lifted  Death's 

gray  shroud ; 
We  caught  a  gleam  of  silver  stars  just  breaking  through 

the  cloud. 

A  shattered  arm  hung  at  my  side  that  day  on   Lookout*s 

crag. 
And  yet  I'd   give  the  other  now  to  save  the  dear  old 

flag. 
The  regimental  roll  when  called  on  Lookout's  crest  that 

night 
Was  more  than  doubled  by  the  roll  Death  called  in  realms 

of  light. 

Just  as  the  sun  sank  slowly  down  behind  the  mountain's 

crest, 
When  mountain-peaks  gave  back  the  fire  that  flamed  along 

the  west. 
Swift  riding  down  along  the  ridge  upon  a  charger  white 
Came  *'  Fighting  Joe,''  the  hero  now  of  Lookout's  famous 

fight. 

He  swung  his  cap  as  tears  of  joy  slow  trickled  down  his 

cheek, 
And  as  our  cheering  died  away  the  general  tried  to  speak. 
He  said,  "Boys,  I'll  court-martial  you  —  yes,  every  man 

that's  here : 
I  said .  to  take  the  rifle-pits,"  —  we  stopped  him  with  a 

cheer,  — 
*<  I  said  to  take  the  rifle-pits  upon  the  mountain's  edge. 
And  I'll  court-martial  you  because  —  because  you  took  the 

ridge  I "         > 

Then  such  a  laugh  as  swept  the  ridge  where  late  King  Death 

had  strode! 
And  such  a  cheer  as  rent  the  skies,  as  down  our  lines  he 

rode  I 
I'm  getting  old  and  feeble :  I've  not  long  to  live,  I  know; 
But  there  was  a  fight  at  Lookout  —  I  was  there  with  Fighting 

Joe. 
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So  them  generals  in  ''  The  Herald,"  they  may  reckon  and 

allow 
That  there  wa'n't  no  fight  at  Lookout  on  the  mountain's 

shaggy  brow ; 
But  this  empty  coat-sleeve  swinging  here  beside  me,  boy, 

to-dav 
Tells  a  mighty  different  story  in  a  mighty  different  way. 

£L.  L.  Cart,  Juk. 


THE   \A^ELL,-DIGGER. 

Come,  listen  all,  while  I  relate 

What  recently  befell 
Unto  a  f arm,er  down  in  Maine, 

While  digging  of  a  well. 

Full  many  a  yard  he  dug  and  delved, 

And  still  he  du^  in  vain  ; 
"  Alack  1 "  ouoth  he,  «  e'en  water  seems 

Prohibited  in  Maine  1 " 

And  still  he  dug  and  delved  away, 

And  still  the  well  was  dry : 
The  only  water  to  be  found 

Was  m  the  farmer's  eye. 

For,  by  the  breaking  of  the  bank 
That  tumbled  from  the  station, 

All  suddenly  his  hopes  were  dashed 
Of  future  liquidation. 

And  now  his  sands  were  running  fast, 
And  he  had  died,  no  doubt— «• 

But  that  just  when  the  earth  caved  in 
He  happened  to  be  out  1 

<*  Ah,  ha  1  I  have  a  happy  thought  1  '* 
Exclaimed  this  wicked  man : 

<<  To  dig  away  this  cursed  well, 
I  see  a  pretty  plan. 
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<*  I'll  hide  me  straight ;  and  when  my  wife 

And  eke  the  neighbors  know 
What's  happened  to  the  digging  here, 

Theyll  think  that  Vm  below; 

"  And  so,  to  save  my  precious  life, 

They'll  dig  the  well,  no  doubt, 
E'en  deeper  than  it  was  at  first. 

Before  they  find  me  outl " 

And  so  he  hid  him  in  the  bam 
Through  all  the  hungty  day,  ' 

To  bide  the  digging  of  his  well 
In  this  deceitful  way. 

But  list  what  grief  and  shame  befell 

The  false,  ungrateful  man, 
The  while  he  slyly  watched  to  see 

The  working  of  his  plan. 

The  neighbors  all,  with  one  accord, 

Unto  each  other  said, 
"  With  such  a  weight  of  earth  above, 

The  man  is  surely  dead! " 

And  the  wife,  with  pious  care, 

All  needless  cost  to  save. 
Said,  "  Since  the  Lord  has  willed  it, 

E'en  let  it  be  his  grave  1 " 

JoHK  G.  Saxk. 


BEHIND  TIME. 


A  RAILROAD  train  was  rushing  along  at  almost  lightning 
speed.  A  curve  was  just  ahead,  beyond  which  was  a  station, 
at  which  the  cars  usually  passed  each  other.  The  conductor 
was  late,  so  late  that  the  period  during  which  the  down  train 
was  to  wait  had  nearly  elapsed ;  but  he  hoped  yet  to  pass 
the  curve  safely.  Suddenly  a  locomotive  dashed  into  sight 
right  ahead.  In  an  instant  there  was  a  collision.  A  shriek, 
a  shock,  and  fifty  souls  were  in  eternity;  and  all  because  an 
engineer  had  been  behind  time. 
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A  great  battle  was  going  on..  Column  after  column  had 
been  precipitated  forei^ht  mortal  hours  on  the  enemy  posted 
along  the  ridge  of  a  hill.  The  summer  sun  was  sinking  to 
the  west;  re-enforcements  for  the  obstinate  defenders  were 
already  in  sight ;  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  position  with 
one  final  charge,  or  every  thing  would  be  lost. 

A  powerful  corps  had  been  summoned  from  across  the 
country,  and  if  it  came  up  in  season  all  would  yet  be  well. 
The  great  conqueror,  confident  in  its  arrival,  formed  his  re- 
serve into  an  attacking  column,  and  ordered  them  to  charge 
the  enemy.  The  whole  world  knows  the  result.  Grouchy 
failed  to  appear;  the  imperial  guard  was  beaten  back; 
Waterloo  was  lost.  Napoleon  died  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena 
because  one  of  his  marshals  was  behind  time. 

A  leading  firm  in  commercial  circles  had  long  struggled 
a|^ainst  bankruptcy.  As  it  had  enormous  assets  in  Califor- 
nia, it  expected  remittances  by  a  certain  day;  and,  if  the 
sums  promised  arrived,  its  credit,  its  honor,  and  its  future 
prosperity  would  be  preserved.  But  week  after  week  elapsed 
without  bringing  the  gold. 

At  last  came  the  fatal  day  on  which  the  firm  had  bills 
maturing  to  enormous  amounts.  The  steamer  was  tele- 
graphed at  daybreak ;  but  it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  she 
brought  no  funds,  and  the  house  failed.  The  next  arrival 
brought  nearly  half  a  million  to  the  insolvents,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  they  were  rained  because  their  agent,  in  remitting, 
had  been  behind  time. 

A  condemned  man  was  led  out  for  execution.  He  had 
taken  human  life,  but  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
provocation,  and  public  sympathy  was  active  in  his  behalf. 
Thousands  had  signed  petitions  for  a  reprieve :  a  favorable 
answer  had  been  expected  the  night  before;  and,  though  it 
had  not  come,  even  the  sheriff  felt  confident  that  it  would 
yet  arrive  in  season. 

Thus  the  morning  passed  without  the  appearance  of  the 
messenger.  The  last  moment  was  up.  The  prisoner  took 
his  place  on  the  drop,  the  cap  was  drawn  over  his  eyes,  the 
bolt  was  drawn,  and  a  lifeless  body  swung  revolving  in  the 
wind. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  horseman  came  into  sight,  gallop- 
ing down  hill,  his  steed  covered  with  foam.  He  carried  a 
packet  in  his  right  hand,  which  he  waved  rapidly  to  the 
dowd.     He  was  the  express  rider  with  the  reprieve.     But 
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he  had  come  too  late.  A  comparatively  innocent  man  had 
died  au  ignominious  death,  because  a  watch  had  been  five 
minutes  too  slow,  making  its  bearer  arrive  behind  lime. 

It  is  continually  so  in  life.  The  best-laid  plans,  the  most 
important  affairs,  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  the  weal  of 
nations,  honor,  happiness,  life  itself,  are  daily  sacrificed  be- 
cause somebody  is  "  behind  time."  There  are  men  who  al- 
ways fail  in  whatever  they  undertake,  simply  because  they 
are  "  behind  time."  There  are  others  who  put  off  reforma- 
tion year  by  vear,  till  death  seizes  them,  and  tiiey  peiish 
unrepentant,  oecause  forever  ^^  behind  time.** 

Five  minutes  in  a  crisis  is  worth  years.  It  is  but  a  little 
period,  yet  it  has  often  saved  a  fortune  or  redeemed  a  peo- 
ple. If  there  is  one  virtue  that  should  be  cultivated  more 
than  another  by  him  who  would  succeed  in  life,  it  is  punc- 
tuality; if  there  is  one  error  that  should  be  avoided,  it  is 
being  behind  time.  Fbebhan  Hunt. 


A   MIRACLE. 

An  Irish  priest  on  miracles  a  sermon  one  day  preached ; 
And  on  his  way  home  from  the  church,  before  his  home  he 

reached. 
Was  overtaken  by  a  man  whose  name  was  Patrick  Kent» 
Who  wished  a  miracle  explained :  he  didn't  know,  what  one 

meant. 

«  A  miracle,  is  it?  "  said  the  priest.  «  You  want  me  to  ex- 
plain. 

So  when  I  say  a  miracle,  you'll  know  just  what  I  mane? 

Well,  thin,  walk  on  forninst  me  now :  come,  hurry  and  be 
quick." 

The  man  walked  on :  the  priest  walked  up,  and  gave  Pat 
quite  a  kick. 


"  Och  I  "  roared  the  sufferer,  feeling  sore,  "  an'  sure  phy  did 

ye  that?" 
"An'  did  ye  fale  it?"  asked  the  priest.     "Begor  I  did," 

said  Pat. 
**  Ah,  ha !  ye  felt  it  then,  ye  did,  —  ye  felt  the  kick  ye  got  ? 
Well,  sir,  'twould  been  a  miracle  if  ye  had  felt  it  not." 

Charles  H.  Wsbbkb. 
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\A^EAVING  THE  WEB. 

**This  morn  I  will  weave  my  web,"  she  said, 

As  she  stood  by  her  loom  m  the  rosy  light, 
And  her  young  eyes,  hopefully  glad  and  clear. 

Followed  afar  the  swallow's  flight. 
<*  As  soon  as  the  day's  first  tasks  are  done, 

While  yet  I  am  fresh  and  strong,"  said  she, 
**  J  will  hasten  to  weave  the  beautiful  web 

Whose  pattern  is  known  to  none  but  me. 

"  I  will  weave  it  fine,  T  will  weave  it  fair; 

And  ah !  how  the  colors  will  glow ! ''  she  said. 
**  So  fadeless  and  strong  will  I  weave  my  web, 

That  perhaps  it  will  live  after  I  am  dead.** 
But  the  morning  hours  sped  on  apace; 

The  air  grew  sweet  with  the  breath  of  June; 
And  young  Love,  hid  by  the  waiting  loom, 

Tangled  the  threads  as  he  hummed  a  tune. 


"Ah !  life  is  so  rich  and  fiill,"  she  cried, 

"  And  mom  is  short  though  the  days  are  long ! 
This  noon  I  will  weave  my  beautiful  web, 

I  will  weave  it  carefully,  fine,  and  strong." 
But  the  sun  rode  high  in  the  cloudless  sky ; 

The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  she  bore ; 
And  hither  and  thither  she  came  and  went, 

While  the  loom  stood  still  as  it  stood  before. 

I 

**  Ah !  life  is  too  busy  at  noon,"  she  said: 

"  My  web  must  wait  till  the  eventide, 
Till  tne  common  work  of  the  day  is  done, 

And  my  heart  grows  calm  in  the  silence  wide." 
So  one  by  one  the  hours  passed  on, 

Till  the  creeping  shadows  had  longer  grown ; 
Till  the  house  was  still,  and  the  breezes  slept, 

And  her  siugiiig  birds  to  their  nests  had  flown. 

^  And  now  1  will  weave  my  web,"  she  said. 
As  she  turned  to  her  loom  ere  set  of  sun. 

And  laid  her  hand  on  the  shining  threads 
To  set  them  in  order  one  by  one. 
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But  hand  was  tired,  and  heart  was  weak: 
** I  am  not  as  stiong  as  I  was,*'  sighed  she ; 

'<  And  the  pattern  is  blurred,  and  the  colors  rare 
Are  not  so  bright,  or  so  fair  to  see. 

"  I  must  wait,  I  think,  till  another  room ; 

I  must  go  to  my  rest  with  my  work  undone; 
It  is  growing  too  dark  to  weave,*'  she  cried, 

As  lower  and  lower  sank  the  sun. 
She  dropped  the  shuttle ;  the  loom  stood  still ; 

The  weaver  slept  in  twilight  gray. 
Dear  heart,  will  she  weave  her  beautiful  web 

In  the  goldeu  light  of  a  longer  day? 


THE  GREAT  FUTURE. 

Look  at  it,  senators  of  the  South.  Just  think  of  the 
great  future  which  these  thirty-eight  American  States  have 
before  them.  Precious  and  glorious  as  is  their  history  in  the 
past,  it  dwarfs  and  pales  before  the  great  hope  that  opens 
before  them.  Think  of  imperial  New  York,  with  the  com- 
merce  which  brings  the  wealth  of  all  nations  to  her  gates. 
Think  of  mighty  Pennsylvania,  with  her  mines  and  her 
factories.  Think  of  Massachusetts,  home  of  the  scholar 
and  the  workman.  Think  of  the  great  North-west,  with  its 
million  farms,  its  million  homes,  in  each  of  which  liberty 
dwells  a  perpetual  guest.  Think  of  that  great  coast,  where, 
on  the  shores  of  a  more  pacific  sea,  men  of  our  own  blood 
and  kindred  are  in  the  near  future  to  build  States  and  insti- 
tutions, compared  with  which  any  thing  the  £ast  has  seen  is 
poor  and  mean.  The  streets  of  a  wealthier  New  York,  the 
halls  of  a  more  learned  Harvard,  the  homes  of  a  more  cul- 
tured Boston,  the  workshops  of  a  busier  Philadelphia,  shall 
grow  up  on  the  shore  of  that  vast  ocean,  istcross  which  the 
American  people  gaze  at  the  monuments  of  tlie  oldest  civili- 
zation of  the  past. 

Where  will  you  be.  men  of  the  South?  What  shall  be 
the  place  of  your  States  in  this  glorious  race  ?  Do  you  wish 
to  be  left  behind,  sucking  your  thumbs,  nursing  your  wrath, 
stirring  the  dregs  of  an  efEete  and  rotten  past,  cherishing  die 
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memory  of  ancient  wrong  and  crime,  studying  the  American 
Constitution  to  see  how  much  of  slavery  there  is  left  in  it? 
Will  you  bring  up  your  young  men  to  share  in  the  imperial 
glory,  and  beauty,  and  hope,  which  the  future  has  for  these 
great  American  States,  or  bring  them  up  half  ruffian  and 
half  assassin  ?  Do  not  understand  that  I  charge  they  are 
that  now.  But  I  say  that  the  policy  you  are  tolerating  will 
bring  them  to  that.  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  Alabama 
and  Texas,  are  far  more  richly  endowed  with  opportunity 
than  any  States  of  the  North.  The  States  of  the  South 
have  their/  great  history  of  the  times  of  their  settlement,  of 
the  days  oi  the  Revolution,  of  the  administration  of  the 
Government  in  the  early  days  of  the  Constitution.  They 
have  their  rich  lands,  their  mighty  streams,  their  lofty 
mountains,  their  vast  and  fertile  fields,  their  willing  labor- 
ers, their  brave  and  restless  people.  Why  will  they  not 
embrace  and  welcome  the  one  thing  needed  to  place  them 
far  in  advance  of  the  other  American  States ;  and  that  is  the 
great  doctrine  of  justice  and  of  the  constitution,  which  shall 
secure  to  every  man,  white  or  black,  dwelling  upon  their 
soil,  his  manhood,  his  honor,  his  freedom,  his  equal  suffrage 
as  an  American  citizen  ? 

George  F.  Hoar. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

The  cock  hath  crowned  from  yonder  stile,  — 

That  brave  old  chanticleer 
Who  ringeth  our  Christmas  in,  the  while 
Gay  lads  and  fair  lasses  the  hours  beguile 
With  frolic  and  good  cheer : 
He  croweth  plainly  to  far  a^d  near, 
."  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.** 

And  whilst- the  cock  is  growing  shrill, 

The  parish  bells  are  cniming. 
An  old  man  cometh  by  the  mill 
Far  over  the  fields  this  way  until 
I  can  plainly  hear  him  rhyming,. 

"  Roam  the  world  over,  wherever  I  call, 
'Tis  merry  in  kitchen,  'tis  merry  in  hall." 
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Now  he  crosseth  the  white-clover  patch, 

Now  he  is  over  the  stile,  — 
Comes  through  the  gate  without  lifting  a  latch; 
Under  my  window  his  music  I  catch,— ^ 
"  Little  friends,  listen  a  while : 
Roam  the  world  over,  wherever  I  call, 
'Tis  merry  in  cabin,  'tis  merry  in  hall." 

This  visitor  strange,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 

When  all  our  wee  folks  were  in  bed, 
Wore  a  suit  of  red  velvet  embroidered  in  whit^, 
Ck)at,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  with  buckles  so  bright, 

And  a  funny  cocked  hat  on  his  head. 
His  locks  are  white  as  the  new-fiaked  snow, 

His  cheeks  are  ruddy  and  cold; 
He  is  full  in  the  face,  and  full  down  below; 
His  shoes  have  a  wonderful  breadth  of  toe, 

And  such  very  big  clasps  of  goldN 
He  is  fresh  from  the  land  where  the  north  winds  blow, 

Apparently  out  on  a  spree; 
For  he  carries  the  stick  of  Old  Hosin  the  Bow, 
A  stick  that  was  cut  where  the  evergreens  grow, 

While  fairies  danced  under  the  tree : 
And  he  sings,  "  The  world  over,  wherever  I  call, 
'Tis  merry  in  cabin,  'tis  merry  in  hall." 

He  carries  a  hobby-horse  slung  on  his  back, 

A  bushel  of  toys  in  his  pockets, 
Cakes,  candies,  and  sugar-plums  all  in  a  sack. 
Drums,  trumpets,  and  rattles,  a  long  whip  to  crack,: 

And  dolls  whose  eyes  move  in  their  sockets. 
There  are  jewels  and  linens  of  costliest  thread. 

Bandanas  of  every  variety ; 
Moire  antique,  tissue,  and  velvet  brocade. 
From  the  faintest  of  pink  to  deepest  of  red. 
In  style  for  the  best  of  society. 
The  old  man  call^th  full  and  clear, 
''  Ho  1  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year! 
Maidens  and  masters  may  slumber  on. 
But  they'll  look  in  their  stockings  when  the  old  xzia&  d 
gone.'* 
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I  listened,  and  looked  at  this  wonderful  sight. 

Though  I  knew  the  old  man  in  a  minute ; 
Then  opened  the  window,  and  called  with  delight^ 
*^  Come  up,  Mr.  Santa  Glaus,  out  of  the  night, 
To  my  room,  —  there  is  nobody  in  it,  — 
For  the  good  old  times  of  Christmas  cheer, 
That  visit  our  household  every  year. " 

The  words  were  scarce  out  of  my  mouth,  I  declare, 

When  there  seemed  as  of  sleigh-bells  a  ringing, 
And  oft  like  a  shot  he  flew  up  in  the  air, 
Down  the  ehimnev,  and  into  ray  big  easy-chair. 
Where  he  seated  himself  with  a  grace  that  was  rare, 
All  the  while  merrily  singing, 
"  Roam  the  world  over,  wherever  I  call, 
'Tis  merry  in  cabin,  'tis  merry  in  hall." 

"  Merry  Christmas,  my  darling,*'  he  pleasantly  said, 

"  And  many  returns  of  the  same,  ma*am  I 
So  now,  as  the  (iear  little  folks  overhead,. 
Pretty  Kate,  and  sweet  Bessie  and  Nell,  are  in  bed. 
Let's  prepare  for  a  frolicsome  day,  ma'am. 
For  the  good  old  times  of  Christmas  cheer. 
Which  visit  this  household  every  year." 

Then  ranging  the  pretty  things  round  on  the  floor, 

He  lifted  his  evergreen  stick  up. 
Waved  it  above  them  three  times  and  no  more, 
Heigh  !  Scampermus  1  off  they  go  out  of  the  door, 
Each  lot  to  its  stocking  according  to  law. 
And  there  was  a  glorious  kick-up. 

To  that  good  old  tune,  played  far  and  near, 
Of  "  Christmas  cometh  but  once  a  year." 

By  this  early  dawn  was  beginning  to  break  — 

High  again  rang  old  chanticleer's  trumpet. 
"  And  now,  kindest  madam,  before  they  awake, 
One  parting  salute  for  dear  memory's  sake, 
And  because  in  a  trice  I  must  stump  it," 
The  old  man  whispered  in  my  ear, 
«<  For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year." 
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And  his  arm  stole  gently  round  my  waist, 

Or  ever  I  might  prevent  him : 
I  could  but  overlook  his  haste, 
To  be  thus  tenderly  embraced, 
Though  one  did  not  content  him ; 
And  the  old  man  bowed,  polite  as  a  peer, 
"  Ah  I  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year." 

Then  the  gallant  old  joker  sat  down  to  his  prog. 

And  his  little  eyes  twinkled  with  pleasure. 
He  ate  the  cold  pastry,  he  drank  the  egg-nog, 
Then  lighted  his  pipe  at  the  big  back-log. 
And  was  ofE  in  a  whiff  to  the  measure 

Of  "  Roam  the  world  over,  wherever  I  call, 
It  is  merry  in  cabin,  and  merry  in  halL" 


"THEM  YANKEE   BLANKITS." 

WHERE  SUFFERING  AND  BROTHERLY  KINDNESS  BROU6H1 

HEARTS  TOGETHER. 

Yes,  John,  I  was  down  thar  at  Memphis, 

A-workin'  around  at  the  boats, 
A-heavin'  o'  cotton  with  emph'sis, 

An*  a  loadin'  her  onter  the  floats. 
I  was  comin'  away  from  Ole  Texas, 

Whar  I  went,  you  know,  arter  the  wah  *^ 
*Bout  it  now  I'll  make  no  reflexes. 

But  wait  till  I  git  ter  long  taw. 

Well,  while  I  was  down  thar  the  fever, 

As  yaller  an'  pizen  as  sin, 
Broke  out;  an'  ef  youll  beleeve  her, 

Wharever  she  hit  she  struck  in ! 
It  didn't  take  long  in  the  hatchin'. 

It  jes'  fa*rly  bred  in  the  air, 
Til]  a  hosspitel  camp  wam't  a  patchin* 

An'  we'd  plenty  o*  corpses  to  spare. 

I  volunteer'd  then  with  the  Howards,  — 
I  thought  thet  my  duty  was  clear,  — 
•  An'  I  didn't  look  back'ards,  but  for'ards, 
An'  went  ter  my  work  'ithout  fear. 
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One  day,  howsomever,  she  gojb  me 

As  quick  as  the  shot  of  a  gun, 
An'  they  toted  me  off  ter  allot  me 

A  buuk  tell  my  lite-race  was  run. 

The  doctor  and  nurses  they  wrestled, 

But  it  didn't  do  me  any  good ; 
An'  the  drugger  he  ix)undid  an*  pestled. 

But  he  didn't  git  up  the  right  food. 
"  No  blankits  ner  ice  in  the  city ! "  — 

I  hear'd  'em  say  that  from  my  bed,  — 
An*  some  cried,  "  O  God!  who'll  take  pity 

On  the  dyin'  that  soon '11  be  dead  ?  " 

Next  day,  howsomever,  the  doctor 

Come  in  with  a  smile  on  his  brow. 
"  Old  l)oy,  jest  as  yit  we  hain't  knocked  her," 

Said  he,  "  but  we'll  do  fer  her  now ! " 
Fer,  yer  see,  John,  them  folks  ter  the  Nor'ward 

Hed  hear'd  us  afore  we  call'd  twice. 
An'  they'd  seut  us  a  full  cargo  forward 

Of  tfa^m  much -needed  blankits  an'  ice! 

Well,  brother,  I've  been  mighty  solid 

Agin'  Yankees,  yer  know,  smce  the  wah. 
An'  agin'  recon8U*ucktin'  was  stolid. 

Not  kearin'  fer  Kongriss  ner  law ; 
But,  fflohn,  I  got  onder  thet  kiver, 

That  God-blessed  gift  o'  the  Yanks, 
An'  it  sav'd  me  frura  fordin'  "  the  river,'* 

An'  I'm  prayin'  'em  oceans  o'  thanks ! 

I  tell  yer,  old  boy,  thar's  er  streak  in  us 

Old  Rebels  an*  Yanks  thet  is  warm ; 
It's  er  brotherly  love  thet'U  speak  in  us, 

An'  fetch  us  together  in  storm ; 
We  may  snarl  about  "niggers  an'-francheese,** 

But  whenever  thar's  sufferin'  afoot, 
The  two  trees'!!  unite  in  the  branches 

The  same  as  they  do  at  the  root ! 

Samuel  W,  Smajli*. 
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JIM   LANE'S  LAST   MESSAGE. 

Tou  see>  that  Jim  Lane  of  the  office- 
.  Had  the  keeping  at  Panamar  Creek ; 
As  fine  and  as  noble  a  fellow 

As  ever  translated  the  "  click." 
We  were  chums  in  the  array  together; 

His  signal  I  knew  like  a  book; 
And  his  nervous,  crisp  manner  of  working 

A  message  could  not  be  mistook. 

Poor  Jim  !  he  was  first  to  go  under 

When  the  Yellow  Jack  happened  this  way; 
And  a  sorry  time  'twas  in  the  mountains 

When  we  laid  him  away  in  the  clay. 
The  boys  the  whole  length  of  the  line  here 

Made  a  purse  for  the  widow  and  "  chick ;  " 
But  we  missed  Jimmy  Lane  and  his  signal, 

And  the  sharp,  nervous  way  of  his  click. 

Well,  one  midnight  or  near  it,  last  season,     * 

1  was  timing  the  "  mail  "  from  the  West, 
Sweeping  on  through  the  long  narrow  valley 

Like  a  thunderbolt,  doing  its  best; 
Till  the  signal  came  from  the  last  station. 

And  I  knew  in  ten  minutes  the  "  mail " 
Would  be  past  me,  and  climbing  the  grading 

Between  here  and  the  Cumberland  Yale ; 

When  quick  on  the  heels  of  the  message 

Came  a  signal  with  sharp,  nervous  click : 
I'd  have  sworn  that  Jim  Lane  was  a-working 

The  wires  up  at  Panamar  Creek. 
Back  my  answer,  and  on  came  a  message, 

"  Quick,  quick,  change  the  further  branch  switch  I 
I  was  out  in  a  moment,  and  tearing 

Down  the  track  by  that  onery  ditch, 

Where  I  found  that  some  wretch  had  been  taming 

The  switch  to  demolish  the  train  ; 
And  a  spike  driven  down  on  the  timber 

To  render  my  efforts  in  vain. 
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I  tell  you  now,  stranger,  no  mortal 

Ever  worked  as  I  did  that  night : 
/  believe  other  hands  toere  a-helpim/. 

Though  you  may  conclude  it  was  fright. 

• 

But  that  spike  was  pulled  out  in  some  manner^ 

And  the  switch-lever  swung  to  its  place, 
Just  as  past  swept  the  train  on  her  metal, 

Nip  and  tuck  with  her  time  in  the  race. 
And,  as  I  reeled  back  in  my  weakness, 

In  the  last  flying  coach  of  the  train 
I  saw  Jimmy's  widow  and  baby. 

Looking  out  through  a  bright  lighted  pane  ! 

Sherman  D.  RicnABDSON. 


ONE  TOUCH   OF  NATURE. 

A   DBAMATIG  SKETCH,  ADAPTED  FROM  THE  PLAT  OF  T&AT 

NAME. 

Characters:  William  Holder,  an  old  copyist;  Con- 
stance Belmour,  a  favorite  actress. 

Scene. — Miss  Belmour's  parlor:  table  with  writing-ornate" 
rials  and  a  bouquet  of  flowers  upon  it,  L. ;  chair  near  it. 
Enter  R.  Constance. 

Con.  An  open  rupture  at  last !  I  have  quarrelled  with 
the  manager,  tiirown  down  my  part  in  disgust,  and  swept 
from  the  stage  with  all  the  grace  and  dignity  befitting  the 
public's  favorite.  A  degenerate  stage  indeed,  when  a  dra- 
matic author  presumes,  before  the  whole  company,  to  dictate 
the  manner  in  which  his  piece  is  to  be  acted  !  Mr.  Beaumont 
Fletcher  actually  stormed  with  rage,  declaring  I  rehearsed 
to-day  on  purpose  to  turn  the  whole  piece  into  ridicule.  If 
T  did\  the  piece  deserved  it.  A  father  —  a  daughter  —  the 
old  story,  old  as  the  world.  To  be  sure,  the  story  is  very 
touching,  ])ut  I  —  I  have  never  known  a  father.  True  art  is 
to  reproduce  nature;  and  nature's  first,  best  gifts,  a  father 
and  a  mother's  love,  have  been  denied  me.  I  will  refuse  the 
part  at  once.  {Sitx  at  table.)  Poor  Mr.  Fletcher  I  I  have  a 
little  regard  for  him,  after  all,  and  he  for  me,  else  why  these 
flowers?  for  they  must  have  come  from  him.    A  certain 
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jealous  friend  of  mine  declares  he  saw  the  old  copyist 
buying  them  this  morning ;  and  he  is  always  at  Mr.  Fletch- 
ers elbow.  (Takes  pen.)  Nevermind:  the  insulted  majesty 
of  the  generous  public's  favorite  must  be  avenged.  Til  re- 
fuse the  part  at  once.  (About  to  tcrite ;  knock  r.)  Ah !  • 
who's  there?     Come  in.     (Writes,     £^n/er  Holder,  r.) 

HoL.  (aside).  In  her  presence,  alone  with  her  I  I  never 
dreamed  —  never  dared  hope  —  to  be  so  near;  and  yet  I 
tremble. 

Con.  Well  I  (Looks  up.)  Ah  I  I  remember  your  face 
somewhere. 

HoL.     At  the  theatre  probably. 

Con.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  have  often  seen  you  as  I 
entered  the  theatre. 

HoL.     Possibly,  possibly. 

Con.  (rising).    What  ails  you  ?     Are  you  ill? 

HoL.  No  I  Oh,  dear,  no  I  It's  only  a  —  I  w^as  not  pre- 
pared.    It's  the  first  time  you  have  spoken  to  me. 

Con.     And  that  produces  such  an  effect  on  you  ? 

HoL.     Yes,  I  don't  know  how  it  is ;  but  it  is  nothing. 

Con.  (aside).  Poor  man !  (Aloud.)  1  shall  make  it  a 
point  of  speaking  to  you  whenever  I  see  you  now.  I  want 
you  to  get  accustomed  to  my  voice.     What  have  you  there  ? 

UoL.  Your  part,  which  you  dropped  upon  the  stag^e  at 
rehearsal.    Mr.  Fletcher  sent  me. 

Con.     You  can  take  it  back.     I  shall  not  play  it. 

HoL.     Not  play  it?     Then  he  will  give  it  to  another. 

Con.  (aside),  I  never  thought  of  that.  (Aloud S)  Xou 
are  very  much  attached  to  Mr.  Fletcher  ? 

HoL.    But  for  him  T  should  have  starved. 

Con.     Starved  I  die  of  hunger  in  wealthy  Ix)ndon ! 

HoL.  It  is  true  though.  That  day  when  he  found  me 
almost  fainting  near  the  stage  door  of  the  theatre  —  ' 

Con.     What  were  you  doing  there  ? 

IIoL.     I  was  waiting. 

Con.     Waiting  for  what  ? 

HoL.  (quickly).  Nothing.  I  expected  nothing.  T  came 
here  by  accident  —  because  I  had  not  strength  to  go  farther. 
V/hy,  yesterday,  he  gave  me  a  guinea  for  copying  a  comedy, 
' —  a  guinea,  —  a  whole  guinea :  1  had  not  be^n  so  rich  for 
<aany  a  day. 

Con.     Which,  you  doubtless  invested  in  stocks. 

HoL.    No,  madam ;  roses. 
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Con.  Koses?  (Points  to  powers.}  Do  you  know  the 
bouquet  ? 

HoL.     The  one  I  purchased  this  morning. 

.Con.     This  bouquet,  you  purchased  it,  and  sent  it  to  me? 

HoL.     Yes. 

Con.     These  are.  flowers  of  great  price. 

Hot.  Yesterday,— ^  at  the  theatre  —  I  was  standing  be- 
hind one  of  the  wings,  and  I  heard  you  say  you  loved  them. 

Con.  Oh  I  (Aside.)  Decidedly,  I  have  made  a  conquest 
here. 

HoL.  Don*t  be  angry  with  me.  I  entreat  of  you  now; 
don't  laugh  at  me. 

Con.  I  am  neither  angry  with  you,  nor  in  the  mood  to 
laugh  at  yon.     But  what  would  you  have  me  say  to  you  ? 

HoL.     Ah  I     Cons  —  madam  1 

Con.  You  are  doubtless  very  unhappj^  Your  sufferings 
touch  me  sorely. 

HoL.  Unhappy  I  Yes.  Twenty  years  ago  I  was  in 
trade  here  in  London,  —  a  good  trade,  and  I  made  money.  I 
met  a  young  girl :  she  was  pretty,  very  pretty.  I  proposed 
marriage  to  her,  and  was  accepted.  For  three  years  I  was 
the  happiest  of  men.  I  was  passionately  fond  of  my  wife. 
I  had  a  daughter,  whom  I  adored.  My  happiness  was  too 
great  to  last.  A  young  man,  gay,  dashing,  handsome,  be- 
came a  frequent  customer.  On  one  occasion  I  observed  him 
speak  to  my  wife  in  a  manner  I  thought  rather  strange. 
I  spoke  of  it  to  her,  and  she  said  I  must  be  mad.  I  loved 
her,  and  was  silenced.  Next  day  I  went  out :  when  I  re- 
turned my  house  was  empty,  my  home  deserted.  My  wife 
had  elopea  with  him,  and  taken  my  child  with  her. 

Con.     Wretched  woman  I 

HoL.  Little  by  little,  my  wounded  pride  effaced  the 
wrongs  of  the  woman  I  had  loved  so  dearly;  but  another 
memory  clung  to  me,  my  daughter,  — the  child  I  had  danced 
upon  my  knee,  that  I  taught  to  lisp  my  name,  the  babe 
whose  smile  was  sunshine  to  me,  whose  first  words  were  like 
an  angel's  whisper  in  my  ear. 

Con.     How  very  sad  I 

HoL.  Fifteen  years  dragged  its  weary  time  away,  when 
one  day  I  received  a  letter.  It  was  f i-om  her,  —  my  wife. 
She  had  doubtless  written  it  on  her  death-bed.  "I*ardon 
me,"  she  said,  *'  X  have  been  bitterly  punished.  As  for  your 
daughter  "  — 
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Con.    Well,  your  daughter  — - 

HoL.  It  was  the  greatest  blow  of  all;  but  it  itfnst  be 
told.  "  As  for  your  daughter,  I  krfow  not  where  she  is  ;  but 
you  will  surely  recognize  her,  if  you  recall  my  form  and  fea- 
tures. Such  as  I  was  when  you  first  saw  and  loved  me, 
such  is  your  child  to-day,  —  the  same  face,  the  same  form, 
the  same  voice."  I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  "  My  child  lives :  I 
shall  see  her  once  again  I  " 

Con.    Why,  this  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

HoL.  I  traversed  the  town  in  hope  of  meeting  her,  visited 
every  public  place.  I  was  repulsed  at  every  door,  my  in- 
quiries were  laughed  at.  One  day  I  heard  a  voice,  —  the 
voice  of  my  wife;  a  woman  appeared,  —  the  form  of  my 
wife.  The  woman  turned,  —  the  face  of  my  wife;  the 
voice, — it  was  the  voice  of  my  child. 

Con.     She! 

HoL.  Yes ;  I  saw  her  again  next  day.  Not  a  day  passes 
without  my  seeing  her. 

Con.  And  you  have  not  thrown  yourself  into  her  arms  ? 
You  have  not  made  yourself  known  to  her? 

HoL.    No. 

Con.     Why  not? 

HoL.  How  might  she  have  received  my  burst  of  affec- 
tion V  The  love  of  father  and  child  is  not  instinct.  I  can 
endure  being  unknown  to  her,  console  myself  by  looking^  at 
her,  and  loving  her  in  secret;  but  to  say  to  her,  "I  am  your 
father,"  and  not  be  loved  — 

Con.     She  would  soon  leam  to  love  you. 

HoL.  If  I  had  been  a  stranger  to  her  for  fifteen  years, 
and  they  had  said  to  rae,  "Here  is  your  daughter,"  that 
would  not  suffice  to  make  ine  love  her.  No,  thank  Heaven  I 
I  have  nothing  to  reproach  her  with,  —  poor  child  I  To  for- 
give is  to  merit  forgiveness.  Remember,  I  am  poor,  old, 
and  without  resources.  When  T  should  have  told  her  that  I 
was  her  father,  what  would  she  have  3oue?  offered  me 
bread  as  a  duty.     No,  no  1    I  must  go  far  away. 

Con.  You  have  suffered  deeply.  I  wish  I  could  help 
you ;  perhaps  I  can.  Give  me  the  name  of  your  daughter. 
I  will  go  to  her,  tell  her  your  story,  and  — 

HoL.     No,  no  I  leave  all  to  time. 

Con.  -As  you  please.  Give  me  the  part.  I  have  recon- 
sidered the  matter,  and  will  study  it.  You  may  tell  Mr. 
Fletcher  that  your  story,  and  your  partiality  for  iiim,  have 
**\duced  me  to  consent. 
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HoL.    Thanks.    I  like  Mr.  Fletcher's  piece. 

Con,     Do  you  ? 

HoL.  There  is  one  part  in  particular  that  affected  me  to 
tears,  —  the  scene  where  the  father  finds  his  daughter. 

Con.     The  very  part  Mr.  Fletcher  says  T  murder. 

HoL.    4rhat  scene  requires  to  be  well  acted. 

Con.     xes. 

HoL.  Well  acted  by  the  man,  and  particularly  well  acted 
by  the  lady. 

Con.    You  are  quite  right. 

HoL.  The  lady  has  but  one  word  to  say,  but  one  excla- 
mation, —  "  My  father  1 "  —  but  the  success  entirely  depends 
upon  her  manner  of  giving  it. 

Con.     And  that  is  where  I  fail. 

HoL.  But  you'll  not  fail :  you  will  study  hard,  and 
triumph. 

Con.     I  will  do  my  best.   *  (Bows,  and  goes  to  table, ^ 

Hoh,  (aside).  To  part  without  embracing  her  1  I  would 
ffive  the. world  for  one  embrace,  and  to  call  her  my —  But 
it  is  impossible.  I  will  go  at  once.  If  I  look  at  her  again, 
my  courage  will  fail.  And  yet  I  cannot  leave  her  thus. 
One  embrace,  one  kiss,  and  I  leave  her  forever,  but  how  — 
Ah — the  play,  the  play  I  (Aloud,)  The  scene  of  recogni- 
tion, I  know  it  by  heart.    Perhaps  I  might  assist  you. 

Con.    You  know  it  by  heart? 

HoL.,  Yes;  through  copying  it,  it  fixed  itself  in  my 
memory. 

Con.  What  a  memory  1  I  studied  that  surely  more  than 
an  hour,  and  I  do  not  feel  myself  master  of  it  yet. 

HoL.    Will  you  go  through  it  with  me  ? 

Con.     With  you  V 

HoL.     You  object? 

Con.  Well,  really  this  is  the  oddest  circumstance  —  cer- 
tainly. What  are  our  positions  ?  Oh  !  you  there,  sir,  —  T 
here :  presently  you  cross  me.  We  commence  the  scene  after 
the  young  girl's  story.     Begin,  sir. 

HoL.  (rehearsing),  "When  you  arrived  in  London,  re- 
peat that  to  me  again,  the  servant  who  accompanied  you 
brought  you  to  an  old  lady  ?  '* 

Con.     "Yes." 

HoL.  "  The  lady  at  first  received  you  unkindly :  is  it  not 
io?     Soon  she  would  not  part  with  you." 

QON.     "  Yes ;  but  how  know  you  this  ^  '* 
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HoL.    "I  know  it." 

Con.  You  are  quite  affected :  you  are  perfect  to  a  letter, 
and  Fehearse  it  charmingly.  You  ought  to  have  been  an 
actor. 

HoL.  I  could  not  re-act  all  parts  like  this.  "  Five  years 
passed,  when  one  day  the  old  lady  called  you  to  Her.  ^  This 
IS  your  home,'  she  said.  '  The  moment  has  arrived  when  I 
must  depart.' " 

Con.    "  Her  very  words !  " 

HoL.  "  And  then  she  quitted  you.  She  exhibited  no 
sign  of  affection  for  you :  she  only  announced  to  you  that  a 
man  would  shortly  present  himself  to  you.     This  man  "  — 

Con.  *'  This  man  was  he  to  whom  I  offered  my  daily 
vows^  though  to  me  he  was  unknown.  *  That  man,'  said  she, 
•is  your  father.' " 

HoL.     "I  am  he." 

Con.    "You?" 

HoL.  *<  Yes,  I,  I !  My  child !  yes,  at  last,  at  last,  my 
child!    Yes;  'tis  I!  'tis  II" 

Con.  Sta^,  that's  not  it:  you  forget*  There's  nothing 
of  that  kind  in  the  manuscript* 

HoL.     What  is  it,  then  ? 

Con.  (readififj),  "  My  chDd,  my  child,  yes,  I !  your  father. 
Not  a  moment  during  the  twenty  years  which  have  sepa- 
rated us,  have  I  ceased  to  think  of  the  day  when  I  should 
be  enabled  to  press  you  to  my  heart." 

HoL.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  mistaken.  "  Yes,  your 
father,  not  a  minute  during  the  twenty  years  which  "  — 
What  comes  next  ?'  % 

Con.    "  Have  separated  us,  have  I  ceased  to  think." 

HoL.  Wrong,  all  wrong  1  No  father  on  finding  his 
daughter  would  make  use  of  such  an  expression.  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  not  seen  his  daughter  for  years,  who  seeks, 
who  finds  her,  sees  her,  speaks  to  her;  and  the  author  puts 
into  his  mouth  a  long  rigmarole.  He  could  not  speak  it, 
impossible  I  Tears,  sobs,  that's  all.  My  child,  here,  come 
to  my  heart,  let  me  gaze  upon  you !  Don't  speak,  my  child ! 
How  sweet  that  name  I  Your — your  father,  'tis  II  Not  a 
word ;  you  pannot,  you  cannot  know.  My  child  1  my 
childl 

Con.    You  are  faint. 

HoL.  No :  ^t  is  pothing.  That's  more  like  what  I  should 
feel. 
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Con.  You  put  me  out  completely.  I  don't  remember  a 
word  now.     You  are  crying. 

HoL.  Likely  it's  the  character  of  the  father.  Let  us 
finish  the  scene. 

Con.     What  a  splendid  actor  you  would  have  madel 

HoL.     Shall  we  finish  the  scene? 

Con.     "  You  say  you  are  my  father  ?  ^ 

HoL.  "You  doubt  it:  happily  I  can  invoke  remem- 
brances that  will  give  confidence  to  your  heart.  Do  you  not 
recall  your  days  of  childhood,  a  cottage  surrounded  with 
large  trees,  the  high  road  passing  before  the  door?  " 

Con.     "Yes,  yes!" 

HoL.  "  On  tne  road  in  the  distance,  a  man  who,  waving 
his  handkerchief,  shouted,  <  I  am  here  1 '  ** 

Con.     "I  remember  well." 

HoL.  "  He  crossed  the  threshold,  pressed  you  in  his  arms, 
and  kissing  you  again  and  again  he  danced  for  joy.  Can 
you  still  doubt  ?  " 

Con.     "My  father  1" 

HoL.  Ah  1  that's  not  it.  You  do  not  give  sufficient  force 
to  the  words. 

Con.  (turning  avmifs.     Then  let  some  one  else  do  it. 

HoL.  Be  patient,  oe  patient.  .You  can  do  it  to  perfec- 
tion, I  am  sure.  AVhy  not  work  yourself  up  to  the  notion, 
that  this  young  girl  who  has  not  heard  of  her  father  for 
twenty  years  is  yourself  ? 

Con.     Whiit  do  you  say  ? 

HoL.     Imagine  youi*8*»lf  the  girl  you  are  representing. 

Con.     There  is  Sbmething.  in  your  words  and  manner  — 

HoL.  Try  again.  1'his  time  you  will  feel  the  words. 
^  He  pressed  you  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  you  again  and  again, 
he  danced  for  joy.     Can  you  still  doubt?  " 

Con.     "  My  father ! " 

HoL.  (shakes  hut  heaff).     No.  no  1 

Con.    I  know;  but  I  shall  never  do  better. 

FIoL.  I  suspect  the  fault  lies  with  the  author.  The  re- 
membrances he  invokes  in  this  scene  are  very  vague.  A 
1  oad  —  a  man  in  the  road  —  there  is  nothing  to  lead  up  to. 
Who  knows  now,  if  we  were  to  change  some  words  ? 

Con.    Ah,  yes  I     Cut  out  "  my  fattier." 

HoL.  No,  no!  change  the  details.  Allow  me.  Recall 
to  your  memory,  my  child, — bethink  you  well,  —  a  large 
room,  a  man  seated  on  a  table,  cross-legged,  who  sometimes 
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crept  towards  you,  with  his  head  moving  up  and  down  like 
a  monkey,  to  make  you  laugh. 

Cox.     Ah ! 

'HoL.  Do  you  remember?  By  the  side  of  the  man  a 
large  pair  of  shears,  with  which  you  always  wanted  to  play, 
and  the  man  scolded  you  gently,  —  very  gently,  —  told  you 
not  to  touch  them. 

Con.     Surely  that  was  -7-  go  on. 

HoL.  And  one  day  wfien  you  cut  yourself  with  these 
shears,  your  blood  flowed,  you  remember  ? 

Con.     Yes. 

HoL.  You  cried.  The  man  jumped  from  the  table,  pale 
with  fright.  But  when  he  saw  it  was  nothing,  he  pretended 
to  laugh,  and  beat  the  shears  very  hard  to  console  you  — 
my  child  I  my  child !  —  that  man,  do  you  remember  him  ? 

Con,  My  father  I  (^She  runs  into  his  arms.  They  embrace 
and  kiss  each  other  with  strong  fee  ling, ^ 

HoL.  You  said  it  right  then,  —  said  it  fi.nely,  suiting 
the  word  to  the  action,  the  action  to  the  word. 

Con.  And  do  I  indeed  envbrace  my  father,  that  best  pro- 
tector from  the  world's  assaults  ?  Oh  I  I  have  often  dreamed 
of  this;  but  the  bright  reality,  with  its  vivid  flashes  of  child- 
hoods memories,  seem  to  endow  me  with  a  new  existence  of 
filial  love  and  pleasure. 

HoL.  Did  I  not  tell  you  you  were  a  genius?  my  good 
genius  1  One  touch  of  nature  has  restored  a  child  to  a 
father's  heart.  .**  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin/' 


A  DISTURBANCE  IN  CHURCH. 

They  have  had  more  trouble  at  our  Methodist  meetin.?- 
house.  Last  Sunday  Rev.  Mr.  Moody  was  just  beginning 
his  sermon,  and  had  uttered  the  words,  "Brethren,  I  wish  t^ 
direct  your  attention  this  morning  to  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Saint" — when  a  hen  emerged  from 
the  recess  beneath  the  pulpit.  As  she  had  just  laid  an 
egg^  she  interrupted  Mr.  Moody  to  announce  the  fact  to  the 
congregation;  and  he  stopped  short  as  she  walked  out  into 
the  aisle,  screeching :  "  Kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk-te-ke  1  Kuk-kuk- 
kuk-kuk-t3-ko  I " 
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Mr.  Moody  contemplated  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
cluded to  go  on ;  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  pro- 
voke her  to  rivalry,  and  so  she  put  on  a  pressure  of  ^ye  or 
six  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  made  suc'h  a  racket  that 
the  preacher  stopped  again,  and  said,  — 

"Will  Deacon  Grimes  please  remove  that  disgraceful 
chicken  from  the  meeting-house?*' 

The  deacon  rose,  and  proceeded  with  the  task.  He  first 
tried  to  drive  her  toward  the  door;  but  she  dodged  him,  and, 
still  clucking  vigorously,  got  under  the  seat  in  the  front  pew. 
Then  the  deacon  seized  his  umbrella,  and  scooped  her  out 
into  the  aisle  again,  after  which  he  tried  to  **  shoo "  her 
toward  the  door;  but  she  darted  into  a  pew,  hopped  over 
the  partition,  came  down  in  the  opposite  pew,  and  out  into 
the  side  aisle,  making  a  noise  like  a  steam  planing-mill. 

The  deacon  didn't  like  to  climb  over  after  her,  so  he  went 
round,  and  just  as  he  got  into  the  side  aisle  the  hen  flew 
over  into  the  middle  aisle  again.  Then  the  boys  in  the  gal- 
lery laughed,  and  the  deacon  began  to  grow  red  in  the  face. 

At  last  Mr.  Binns  came  out  of  his  pew  to  help,  and  as 
both  he  and  the  deacon  made  a  dash  at  the  chicken  from 
opposite  directions  she  flew  up  with  a  wild  cluck  to  the  gal- 
lery, and  perched  on  the  edge,  while  she  gave  excited  expres- 
sion to  her  views  by  emitting  about  five  hundred  clucks  a 
minute.  The  deacon  flung  a  hymn-book  at  her  to  scare  her 
down  agaiuj  but  he  missed,  and  hit  Billy  Jones,  a  Sunday- 
school  scholar,  in  the  eye.  Then  another  boy  in  the  gallery 
made  a  dash  at  her,  and  reached  so  far  over  that  he  tumbled 
and  fell  on  Mrs.  Miskey's  bonnet,  whereupon  she  said  loud 
that  he  was  predestined  for  the  gallows.  The  crash  scared 
the  hen,  and  she  flew  over  and  roosted  on  the  stove-pipe  that 
ran  along  just  under  the  ceiling,  fairly  howling  with  fright. 
In  order  to  bring  her  down,  the  deacon  and  Mr.  Binns  both 
feeat  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe  with  their  umbrellas,  and 
at  the  fifth  or  sixth  knock  the  pipe  separated  and  about  for- 
ty feet  of  it  came  down  with  a  crash,  emptying  a  barrel  or 
two  of  soot  over  the  congregation.  Tliere  were  women  in 
that  congregation  who  went  home  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  working  in  a  coal-mine,  and  wishing  they  could  stab 
Deacon  Grimes  without  being  hung  for  murder.  The  hen 
came  down  with  the  stove-pipe;  and  as  she  flew  by  Mr.  Binns 
he  made  a  dash  at  her  with  his  umbrella,  and  knocked  her 
clear  through  a  fifteen-dollar  pane  of  glass,  whereupon  she 
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landed  in  the  street,  and  h&pped  off  clucking  insanely 
Then  Mr.  Moody  adjourned  the  congregation.  They  are 
going  to  expel  the  owner  of  that  hen  from  the  church  when 
they  discover  his  identity.  Max  Ad£i«er. 


THE   PALMER'S  VISION. 

Noon  o'er  Judaea !     All  the  air  was  beating 
With  the  hot  pulses  of  the  day's  great  heart; 

The  birds  were  silent ;  and  the  rill,  retreating, 
Shrank  in  its  covert,  and  complained  apart, 

When  a  lone  pilgrim,  with  his  scrip  and  burden, 
Dropped  by  the  wayside  weary  and  distressed. 

His  sinking  neart  grown  faithless  of  its  guerdon,  — 
The  city  of  his  recompense  and  rest. 

No  vision  yet  of  Galilee  and  Tabor ! 

No  glimpse  of  distant  Zion  thronged  and  crowned! 
Behind  him  stretched  his  long  and  useless  labor. 

Before  him  lay  the  parched  and  stony  ground. 

He  leaned  against  a  shrine  of  Mary,  casting 
Its  balm  of  shadow  on  his  aching  head :  . 

And  worn  with  toil,  and  faint  with  cruel  fasting. 
He  sighed,  "  O  God  1  O  God,  that  I  were  dead! 

"  The  friends  I  love  are  lost,  or  left  behind  me ; 

In  penury  and  loneliness  I  roam ; 
These  endless  paths  of  penance  choke  and  blind  me : 

Oh,  come  and  take  thy  wasted  pilgrim  home  1 " 

Then  with  the  form  of  Mary  bending  o'er  him. 
Her  hands  in  changeless  benediction  stayed, 

The  palmer  slept,  while  a  swift  dream  upbore  him 
To  the  fair  paradise  for  which  he  prayed. 

He  stood  alone,  wrapped  in  divinest  wonder ; 

He  saw  the  pearly  gates  and  jasper  walls 
Informed  with  light ;  and  heard  the  far-off  thunder 

Of  chariot  wheels  and  mighty  waterfalls. 
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From  far  and  near,  in  rhythmic  palpitations, 
Rose  on  the  air  the  noise  of  shouts  and  psalms ; 

And  through  the  gates  he  saw  the  ransomed  nations 
Marching,  and  waving  their  triumphant  palms. 

And  white  within  the  thronging  empyrean, 
A  golden  palm-branch  in  his  kingly  hand, 

He  saw  his  Lord, — the  gracious  Galilean, — 
Amid  the  worship  of  his  myriads  stand. 

"  O  Jesus,  Lord  of  glory  I  bid  me  enter : 

I  worship  thee!     I  kiss  thy  holy  rood!  " 
The  pilgrim  cried,  when  from  the  burning  centre 

A  Droad-winged  angel  sought  him  where  he  stood. 

"  AVhy  art  thou  here  ?  *'  in  accents  deep  and  tender 
Outspoke  the  messenger.     '*  Dost  thou  not  know 

That  none  may  ivin  the  city's  rest  and  splendor 
Who  do  not  cut  their  palms  in  Jericho? 

'<  Go  back  to  earth,  thou  palmer  empty-handed  I 
Go  back  to  hunger  and  the  toilsome  way  ! 

Complete  the  task  that  duty  hath  commanded, 
And  win  the  palm  thou  hast  not  brought  to-day ! " 

And  then  the  sleeper  woke,  and  gazed  around  him ; 

Then  springing  to  his  feet  with  life  renewed, 
He  spumed  the  faithless  weakness  that  had  bound  him, 

And,  faring  on,  his  pilgrimage  pursued. 

■ 

The  way  was  hard,  and  he  grew  halt  and  weary ; 

But  one  long  day,  among  the  evening  hours, 
He  saw  beyond  a  landscape  gray  and  dreary 

The  sunset  flame  on  Salem's  sacred  towers. 

Oh,  fainting  soul  that  readest  well  this  story, 

Longing  through  pain  for  death's  benignant  balm, 

Think  not  to  win  a  heaven  of  rest  and  glory 
If  thou  shalt  reach  its  gates  without  thy  palm ! 

J.  G.  Holland 
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''A    SWEETER    REVENGE.** 

The  cofSn  was  a  plain  one,  — no  flowers  on  its  top,  no  lin- 
ing of  rose-white  satin  for  the  pale  brow,  no  smooth  ribbons 
about  the  coarse  shroud.  The  brown  hair  was  laid  decently 
back,  but  there  was  no  crimped  cap,  with  its  neat  tie  be- 
neath the  chin.  "  I  want  to  see  my  mother,"  sobbed  a  poor 
child,  as  the  city  undertaker  screwed  down  the  top.  "  You 
can't :  get  out  of  the  way,  boy  1  Why  don't  somebody  take 
the  brat  away  ?  **  —  "  Only  let  me  see  her  one  minute,"  crie*! 
the  hapless  orphan,  clutching  the  side  of  the  charity  box 
And  as  he  gazed  into  that  rough  face  tears  streamed  down 
the  cheek  on  which  no  childish  bloom  ever  lingered  Oh,  it 
was  pitiful  to  hear  him  cry,  "  Only  once  1  let  me  see  my 
mother  only  once  I  '*  Brutally  the  hard-hearted  tuonstcr 
struck  the  boy  away,  so  that  he  reeled  with  the  blow.  For 
a  moment  the  boy  stood  panting  with  grief  and  ra^e,  his 
blue  eyes  expanded,  his  lips  sprang  apaxt ;  a  fire  glittered 
through  his  tears  as  he  raised  his  puny  arm,  and  with  a 
most  unchildish  accent  screamed,  "  When  I  am  a  man  I'll 
kill  you  for  that ! "  A  co0n  and  a  heap  of  earth  was  be- 
tween the  mother  and  her  poor  forsaken  child;  a  monu- 
ment stronger  than  granite  built  in  his  boy-heart  to  tiie 
memory  of  a  heartless  deed. 

The  court-house  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  <<  Do^s  any 
one  appear  as  this  man's  counsel?  "  asked  the  judge.  There 
was  silence  when  he  finished,  until,  with  lips  tightly  pressed 
together,  a  look  of  strange  recognition  blended  with 
haughty  reserve  upon  his  handsome  features,  a  young  man, 
a  stranger,  stepped  forward  to  plead  for  the  erring  and  the 
friendless.  The  splendor  of  his  genius  entranced  —  con- 
vinced. The  man  who  could  not  find  a  friend  was  acquitted. 
"  May  God  bless  you,  sir!  I  cannot."  —  "  I  want  no  thanks," 
replied  the  stranger,  with  icy  coldness.  "I  —  I  believe  you 
are  unknown  to  me."  —  "Man,  I  will  refresh  your  memory. 
Twenty  years  ago  you  struck  a  broken-hearted  boy  away 
from  his  poor  mother's  coffin :  I  was  that  poor,  miserable 
boy."  — "  Have  you  rescued  me,  then,  to  take  my  life?  "  — 
"  No ;  I  have  a  sweeter  revenge :  I  have  saved  the  life  of  a 
man  whose  brutal  deed  has  rankled  in  my  breast  for  twenty 
years.     Gk>,  and  remember  the  tears  of  a  friendless  child.** 
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The  man  bowed  his  head  in  shame,  and  went  out  from  the 

Eresence  of  a  magnanimity  as  grand  to  him  as  incompre- 
ensible ;  and  the  noble  lawyer  felt  God's  smile  in  his  soul 
forever  after. 


THE  FARMER'S  STORY. 

You  see  that  tree  over  yonder,  with  branches  long  an'  wide, 
Underneath  which,  from  the  sunlight,  the  cattle  seek  to  hide; 
An'  the  railroad  close  beside  it,  with  that  long  train  o'  cars 
Crawlin'  along  like  a  serpent  over  the  iron  bars  ? 

Well,  a  year  ago  last  summer,  one  njomin*  in  July, 
I  was  hayin'  in  the  medder,  an'  spreadin'  the  grass  to  dry ; 
Willie,  our  youngest,  was  playin*  under  that  self-same  tree, 
A-buildin'  sticks  into  houses,  as  busy  as  busy  could  be. 

I  left  him  playin'  as  usual,  an'  labored  to  an'  fro 
A-spreadin'  the  grass  before  me  as  fast  as  I  could  go ; 
But  sudden  I  heard  a  whistle,  such  as  an  engine  makes 
When  there  is  somethin'  the  trouble,  an'  warns  the  use  o' 
brakes. 

I  instantly  thought  o'  Willie,  an'  looked  along  the  track; 
An'  there  with  his  hair  a-streamin',  an'  hangin'  down  his 

back, 
An'  his  little  arms  a-swingin',  an'  shoutin'  at  every  breath, 
He  stood  a-facin'  the  engine  in  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

Had  that  picture  been  on  paper,  'twere  well  enough  to  see, 
But  seeing  that  picture  in  earnest  with  me  didn't  agree ; 
For  when  I  looked  upon  it  my  eyes  seemed  all  a  blur, 
An'  I  felt  like  a  man  in  the  stocks  who  couldn't  hardly  stir. 

But  while  T  stood  there  tremblin'  an'  paralyzed  with  fear, 
Thinkiu'  more  thoughts  in  a  second  than  I  could  write  in  a 

year, 
I  saw  the  cab  window  open,  an'  a  man,  athletic  an'  tall, 
8hot  out  with  somethin'  the  quickness  of  a  well-sent  cannon- 

balL 
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Over  the  boiler  he  clambered,  an*  round  the  smokin'  stack. 
Until  be  reached  the  cow-catcher  that  runs  close,  to   the 

track ; 
But  the  moment  that  he  grasped  it  he  stood  as  firm  as  steel, 
With  the  courage  of  a  martyr  who  dies  upon  the  wheel. 

So  just  as  that  dumed  engine,  greedy  for  prey  as  a  shark. 
Went  sweepin*  after  its  victim  like  bullets  after  a  mark. 
That  engiiieer  leaned  forward,  an*  reached  his  hand  ahead ; 
But  whiz  went  the  engine  by  me,  an*  down  went  my  heart 
like  lead. 

I  never  wam't  much  at  prayin'  —  never  wam*t  much  at  a 

swear; 
But  if  ever  I  felt  like  prayin'  'twas  while  I  was  standin' 

«  God  save  Willie r*  I 'shouted;  "Save  Willie!"  I  shouted 

again. 
Then  jumped  the  fence  like  a  squirrel,  an*  bounded  after  the 

train. 

It  came  to  a  standstill  at  last,  an'  from  it  went  up  a  cheer. 
An*  quickly  comin*  to  meet  me  I  saw  the  engineer : 
In  his  arms  he  held  up  Willie,  as  chipper  an*  as  gay 
As  the  moment  that  I  left  him  under  the  tree  at  play. 

I  was  so  overcome  with  joy,  it  was  hard  for  me  to  speak; 
I  couldn't  hardly  thank  him,  my  tongue  it  was  so  weak ; 
But  after  Vd  stopped  a  little,  I  walked  up  straight  and  square, 
And  hugged  that  feller  closer  than  any  grizzly  bear. 

So  after  the  scene  was  over  I  invited  him  to  call 
At  our  cottage  in  the  holler,  an*  see  us  each  an'  all. 
So  he  called  on  us  one  evenin' ;  but,  when  he  entered  the  door, 
I  saw  he  was  young  an*  han*some,  —  what  I  hadn't  seen 
before. 

An'  Mary  Jane,  our  daughter,  noticed  it  quick  as  I, 

For  she  kinder  played  the  *possum,  an'  watched  him.  on  the 

sly ; 
An'  I  saw  when  she  looked  at  him,  an'  he  looked  down  at 

her, 
They  were  shootin'  private  glances  of  a  deadly  character. 
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So  at  Bom'at  in  the  evenin',  when  talk  was  gettin'  slack, 
An'  rd  asked  a  heap  o'  questions  that  wasn't  answered  back, 
I  sorter  rose  up  slowly,  an'  to  Nancy  slyly  said, 
I  guessed  we  wasn't  wanted,  an'  had  better  go  to  bed. 

Well,  it  ended  in  a  weddin',  as  you  might  well  suppose; 
For  one  momin'  Jane  came  to  me,  as  blushin'  as  a  rose, 
An'  asked  if  I  was  '*  willin'  that "  —  but  quick  came  to  a 

pause ; 
So  I,  surmisin'  the  question,  quickly  answered  that  I  was. 

So  instead  of  losin*  Willie,  we  lost  our  Mary  Jane ; 

But  it  better  be  through  wedlock  than  under  the  wheels  of  a 

train : 
For  he  was  a  smart  young  feller,  straight  as  an  arrow,  an'  tall; 
But  Jane  was  fully  his  ekal,  although  her  figure  was  small. 

To-day  I  saw  some  swaddlin'  clothes  that  Willie  used  to 

wear, 
All  washed  an'  ironed  for  somethin',  an'  hangin'  on  a  chair ; 
But  when  I  asked  about  'em,  my  wife  looked  up  so  queer, 
That  I  quickly  changed  the  subject,  an'  didn't  interfere. 

But  I've  told  you  how  our  Willie  was  saved  from  under  the 

train. 
An*  how  in  the  end  it  cost  us  the  loss  o'  Mary  Jane; 
An*  now,  to  finish  the  story,  —  atween  just  you  and  I,  — 
If  I'm  not  grandfather  yet,  I  may  be  by  an'  by. 

David  Hiix. 


PADDY    O'RAFTHER. 

Paddy,  in  want  of  a 'dinner  one  day. 
Credit  all  gone,  and  no  money  to  pay. 
Stole  from  a  priest  a  fat  pullet,  they  say, 

And  went  to  confession  just  afther. 
"  Your  riv'rince,"  says  Paddy,  "I  stole  a  fat  hen." 
"What,  what!"   says  the  priest,  "at  your  owld   thricks 

again  ? 
Faith,  you'd  rather  be  staalin'  than  sayin'  amen, 

Paddy  O'Raftherl" 
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"  Sure  you  wouldn't  be  angir/*  says  Pat,  "  if  you  knew 
That  the  best  of  intintions  I  had  in  my  view ; 
For  I  stole  it  to  make  it  a  present  to  you, 

And  you  can  absolve  me  afther." 
"Do  you  think,"  says  the  priest,  "I'd  partake  of  your  theft f 
Of  your  seven  small  senses  you  must  be  bereft :  • 
You're  the  biggest  blackguard  that  I  know,  right  or  left, 

Paddy  O^ftafther." 

"  Then  what  shall  I  do  with  the  pullet,"  says  Pat, 

"  If  your  riv'rince  won't  take  it  ?    By  this  and  by  that^ 

I  don't  know  no  more  than  a  dog  or  a  cat 

What  your  riv'rince  would  have  me  be  afther." 
"  Why,  then,"  says  his  rev'rence,  "  you  sin-blinded  owl, 
Give  back  to  the  man  that  you  stole  from,  his  fowl ; 
For,  if  you  do  not,  'twill  be  worse  for  your  sowl, 

Paddy  O'Rafther." 

• 

Says  Paddy,  "I  asked  him  to  take  it — 'tis  thrue 
As  this  niinit  I'm  talkin',  your  riv'rince,  to  you ; 
But  he  wouldn't  resaive  it,  so  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

Says  Paddy,  nigh  chokin'  with  laughther. 
'*  By  my  throth,"  says  the  priest,  "  but  the  case  ii  absthruse: 
If  he  won't  take  his  hen,  why,  the  man  is  a  goose. 
'Tis  not  the  first  time  my  advice  was  no  use, 

Paddy  O'Rafther. 

"  But,  for  sake  of  your  sowl,  I  would  sthrongly  advise 
To  some  one  in  want  you  would  give  your  supplies, — 
Some  widow  or  orphan,  with  tears  in  their  eyes ; 

And  then  you  may  come  to  me  afther.'" 
So  Paddy  went  off  to  the  brisk  Widow  Hoy ; 
And  the  pullet,  between  them,  was  eaten  with  joy. 
And,  says  she,  "  'Pon  my  word,  you're  the  cleverest  boy, 

JPaddy  O'Rafther.- 

Then  Paddy  went  back  to  the  priest  the  next  day, 
And  told  him  the  fowl  he  had  given  away 
To  a  poor  lonely  widow,  in  want  and  dismay, 

The  loss  of  her  spouse  weeping  afther. 
"Well,  now,"  says  the  priest,  "I'll  absolve  you,  my  lad. 
For  repentantly  making  the  best  of  the  bad, 
In  feeding  the  hungry  and  cheering  the  sad, 

Paddy  O'Rafthef." 
Samuel  Lovxb> 
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THE    FIREMAN'S    PRAYER. 

It  was  in  the  gray  of  the  early  morning,  in  the  season  of 

Lent.     Broad  Street,  from  Fort  Hill  to  State  Street,  was 

crowded  with  hastening  worshippers,  attendants  on  early 

mass.    Maidens,  matrons,  boys,  and  men  jostled  and  bur< 

ried  on  toward  the  churches :  some  with  countenances  sin* 

cerely  sad,  others    with   apparent    attempts  to  app€^ar  in 

accord  with  the  sombre  season ;  while  many  thoughtless  and 

careless  ones  joked  and  chatted,  laughed  and  scuffled  along 

in  the  hurrying  multitude.     Suddenly  a  passer-by  noticed 

tiny  wreaths  and  puffs  of  smoke  starting  from  the  shingles 

of  the  roof  upon  a  large  warehouse.     The  great  structure 

stood  upon  the  comer,  silent,  bolted,  and  tenantless ;  and  all 

the  windows,  save  a  small  round  light  in  the  upper  story, 

were  closely  and    securely  covered    with    heavy  shutters. 

Scarcely  had  the  smoke  been  seen  by  one,  when  others  of 

the  crowd  looked  up  in  the  same  direction,  and  detected  the 

unusual  occurrence.     Then  others  joined  them,  and  still 

others  followed,  until  a  swelling  multitude  gazed  upward 

to  the  roof  over  which  the  smoke  soon  hung  like  a  fog; 

while  from  eaves  and  shutter  of*  the  upper  story  little  jets 

of  black  smoke  biu*st  suddenly  out  into  the  clear  morning 

air.     Then  came  a  flash,  like  the  lightning's  glare,  through 

tjie  frame  of  the  little  gable  window,  and  then  another, 

brighter,  ghastlier,  and  more  prolonged.    "  Fire  1 "    "  Fire  I " 

screamed  the  throng,  as,  moved  by  a  single  impulse,  they 

pointed  with  excited  gestures  toward  the  window.     Quicker 

than  the  time  it  takes  to  tell,  the  cry  reached  the  comer, 

and  was  flashed  on  messenger  wires  to  tower  and  steeple, 

engine  and  hose  house,  over  the  then  half-sleeping  city. 

Great  bells  with  ponderous  tongues  repeated  the  cry  with 

lo^  strokes,  little  bells  with  sharp  and  spiteful  clicks  recited 

the  news;  while  half-conscious  firemen,  watching  through 

the  long  night,  leaped  upon  engines  and  hose-carriages,  and 

rattled  into  the  street. 

Soon  the  roof  of  the  burning  warehouse  was  drenched 
with  floods  of  water,  poured  upon  it  from  the  hose  of  many 
engines ;  while  the  surging  multitude  in  Broad  Street  had 
^frown  to  thousands  of  excited  spectators.  The  engines 
}>u£fed  and  hooted,  the  engineers  shouted,  the  hook-and- 
ladder  boys  clambered  upon  roof  and  cornice,  shattered  the 
fihotters,  and  burst  in  the  doors,  making  way  for  the  rescuers 
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of  merchandise,  and  for  the  surging  nozzles  of  available 
hose-pipes.  But  the  wooden  structure  was  a  seething  fur- 
nace throughout  all  its  upper  portion ;  while  water  and 
ventilation  seemed  only  to  increase  its  power  and  fury. 

'<  Come  down !  Come  down !  Off  that  roof  I  Come  out 
of  that  building!"  shouted  an  excited  man  in  the  crowd, 
struggling  with  all  his  power  in  the  meshes  of  the  solid 
mass  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  street.  <'  Come 
down  I  For  God's  sake,  come  down  I  The  rear  store  is  filled 
with  barrels  of  powder!  " 

"  Powder !  Powder  1 "  screamed  the  engineer  through  his 
trumpet.  "Powder!"  shouted  the  hosemen.  "Powder!" 
called  the  brave  boys  on  roof  and  cornice.  "Powder!" 
answered  the  trumpet  of  the  chief.  "Powder!"  "Pow- 
der!" "Powder!"  echoed  the  men  in  the  burning  pile; 
and  from  ladder,  casement,  window,  roof,  and  cornice,  leaped 
terrified  firemen  with  pale  faces  and  terror-stricken  limbs. 

"  Push  back  the  crowd ! "  shouted  the  engineer.  **  Run 
for  your  lives !  Run !  Run  1  Run  I "  roared  the  trumpets 
of  the  engineers. 

But,  alas !  the  crowd  was  dense,  and  spread  so  far  through 
cross  streets  and  alleys,  that  away  on  the  outskirts,  through 
the  shouts  of  men,*  the  whistling  of  the  engines,  and  the 
roar  of  the  heaven-piercing  flames,  the  orders  could  not  be 
heard.  The  frantic  beings  in  front,  understanding  their 
danger,  pressed  wildly  back.  The  firemen  pushed  their 
engines  and  their  carriages  against  the  breasts  of  the  crowd ; 
but  the  throng  moved  not.  So  densely  packed  was  street 
and  square,  and  so  various  and  deafening  the  noises,  that  thu 
army  of  excited  spectators  in  the  rear  still  pressed  forward 
with  irresistible  force,  unconscious  of  danger,  and  regxirding 
any  outcry  as  a  mere  ruse  to  disperse  them  for  convenience* 
sake.  The  great  mass  swayed  and  heaved  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea ;  but  beyond  the  terrible  surging  of  those  in  front, 
whose  heart-rending  screams  half  drowned  the  whistles, 
there  was  no  sign  of  retreat.  As  far  as  one  could  see,  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  living  human  fiesh  and  bloocL 

"My  God!  My  God!"  said  the  engineer  in  despair. 
^  What  can  be  done  ?  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  all !  What 
can  be  done  ? 

"  What  can  be  done  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  can  be  done," 
said  one  of  Boston's  firemen,  whose  hair  was  not  yet 
sprinkled  with  gray.  "Yes,  bring  out  that  powder!  And 
I'm  the  man  to  do  it.     Better  one  man  perish  than  perish 
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all.    Follow  me  with  the  water,  and,  if  God  lets  me  live 
long  enough,  V\\  have  it  out." 

Perhaps,  as  the  hero  rushed  into  the  burning  pile,  into  a 
darkness  of  smoke  and  a  withering  heat,  he  thought  of  the 
wife  and  children  at  home,  of  the  cheeks  he  had  kissed  in 
the  evening,  of  the  cheerful  good-by  of  the  prattling  ones, 
and  the  laugh  as  he  gave  the  ^^ast  tag;"  for,  as  he  rushed 
from  the  hoseman  who  tied  the  handkerchief  over  his  mouth, 
he  muttered,  **  (iod  care  for  my  little  ones  when  I  am  gone." 
Away  up  through  smoke  sud  flame  and  cloud  to  the  heights 
of  heaven's  throne,  ascended  that  prayer,  "  Grod  care  for  my 
little  ones  when  I  am  gone,''  and  the  mighty  Father  and  the 
loving  Son  heard  the  fireman's  petition. 

Into  the  flame  of  the  rear  store  rushed  the  hero,  and, 
groping  to  the  barrels,  rolled  them  speedily  into  the  alley, 
where  surged  the  stream  from  the  engines;  rushing  back 
and  forth  with  power  superhuman,  in  the  deepest  smoke, 
when  even  the  hoops  which  bound  the  powder-barrels  had 
already  parted  with  fire,  and  while  deadly  harpoons  loaded 
to  pierce  the  whales  of  the  Arctic  seas  oegan  to  explode, 
and  while  iron  dart-s  flashed  by  him  in  -all  directions,  pene- 
trating the  walls  and  piercing  the  adjacent  buildings.  But 
as  if  his  heroic  soul  was  an  armor-proof,  or  a  charm  impene- 
trable, neither  harpoon  nor  bomb,  crumbling  timbers,  nor 
showers  of  flaming  brands,  did  him  aught  of  injury,  beyond 
the  scorching  of  his  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  the  blistering  of 
his  hands  and  face.  'Twas  a  heroic  deed.  Did  ever  field 
of  battle,  wreck,  or  martyrdom,  show  a  brdver  ?  No  act  in 
all  the  list  of  song"  and  story,  no  self-sacrifice  in  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  was  nobler  than  that,  save 
one,  and  then  the  Sou  of  Gk>d  himself  hung  bleeding  on  the 
cross.  Russell  H.  Com  well. 


DOWN   WITH   THE    HEATHEN    CHINEE! 

« 

Faith,  this  country  will  go  to  the  devil, 

'Tis  plain  for  a  olind  man  to  see : 
We  have  fallen  on  days  that  are  evil, 

AH  because  of  the  Heathen  Chinee, 
With  his  queer  wooden  shoes  and  his  pigtail, 

And  his  thrift,  and  his  economee. 

Bad  luck  to  the  Heathen  Chinee  I 
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Just  think  of  a  fellow  who  labors 

All  day  with  his  washee,  washee, 
Who  lives  upon  just  next  to  nothing, 

And  never  goes  out  on  a  spree ! 
Not  a  tramp  nor  a  beggar  among  them, 

And  never  a  pauper  we  see. 

Oh,  murder  that  Heathen  Chinee  I 

Don't  talk  of  this  refuge  of  nations, 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free : 

'Tis  true  we  take  all  sorts  of  people 
Excepting  the  Heathen  Chinee. 

Tipperary  is  welcome  forever, 
And  beer-drinking  old  Germanee, 
But  out  with  the  Heathen  Chinee! 

Tou  may  search  in  the  jails  and  poorhouses. 
And  lolks  of  all  nations  you  see, 

And  their  uncles,  their  aunts,  and  their  cousinly 
But  never  a  one  from  Chinee. 

Oh,  the  country  will  go  to  the  devil,  — 
This  glorious  land  of  the  free,  — 
Just  because  of  the  Heathen  Chinee  I 

What's  the  good  of  a  rat-eating  stranger 
Who  won't  drink  either  rum  or  whiskee? 

Who  ever  saw  him  in  a  caucus,  — 
This  hofne-keeping  Heathen  Chinee? 

You  can't  put  him  up  for  an  office ; 
He  can't  keep  a  comer  groc'ree : 
Faith,  he'll  ruin  this  land  of  the  free  1 

Worse  than  all,  when  he  comes  for  to  pegout. 

Not  even  his  carcass  leaves  he 
To  the  land  where  he  made  all  his  money ; 

But  his  body  he  ships  o'er  the  sea. 
Thus  robbing  the  land  of  the  free 

Of  his  copper-skinned  carcass,  the  miser  I 

The  close-fisted  Heathen  Chinee  I 

Let  us  go  for  the  Mongol,  my  brothers  I 

Rouse  up  the  fierce  Democracee. 
There  are  none  of  them  drunkards  or  loafers. 

So  we're  down  on  the  Heathen  Chinee. 
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Hurrah  for  the  home  of  the  free,  — 
The  refuge  where  all  find  safetee 
Excepting  the  Heathen  Chinee  I 

Don't  talk  of  the  honor  of  treaties, 

Of  insulting  tlie  great  embassee ! 
Can't  we  do  as  we  like  in  this  country  ? 

Just  wait  a  bit,  boys,  and  you'll  see 
How  to  run  out  the  Heathen  Chinee,  — 

The  almond-eved  washee,  washee  1 

Bah  I  a  snap  for  your  Chinese  treatee! 

New  York  Sun, 


JOHN    CHINAMAN'S    PROTEST.. 

Melican  man  no  wantee  John  Chinaman  ally  mo': 
He  no  slay,  "John,  you  velly  good  washee/ 

Not  muchee:  he  slay,  "John,  I  wipee  flo* 
Withee  you  if  mo'  comee  this  countlee." 


>» 


What  fo' 
Melican  man 
No  wantee 
John  Chinaman 
Ally  mo'  ? 

John  Chinaman  he  no  gettee  dlunk  heap : 

He  mind  his  own  washee,  washee, 
Alle  dayee  long,  and  takee  sleep, 
BoH  watel  f o'  —  wat  you  call  him  ?  —  oh,  hashee  1 

What  fo' 
Melican  man 
No  wantee 
John  Chinaman 
Ally  mo'? 

John  Chinaman  he  no  punchee  head  much ; 
He  no,  like  Melican  man,  say  "  Hellee  1 " 
He  usee  sloap,  watel,  sclubbin'-blush, 
£bly  dayee  to  help  fiUee  bellee. 

What  fo' 
Melican  man 
No  wantee 
John  Chinaman 
Ally  mo'  ? 
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John  Chinaman  he  vellee  pool  man ; 

He  no  have  timee  to  fool  away ; 
He  workee  allee  dayee  fast  he  can : 
He  no  workee,  he  no  gettee  pay. 

What  fo' 
Melican  man 
No  wantee 
John  Chinaman 
AUymo'? 

John  Chinaman  no  loafee  lound  the  sleets; 

He  workee  hald  fo'  makee  livin' : 
He  washee  collals,  shirtee,  cuffee,  sheets ; 
He  do  no  beggin'  or  no  t'iefin. 

Whatfo' 
Melican  man 
No  wantee 
John  Chinaman 
Ally  mo'  ? 

John  Chinaman  he  havee  no  rotee ! 

Is  that  leason  why  he  no  wantee  here  ? 
He  no  go  lound  'lection  day,  and  shoutee, 
Fightee  evelybody,  smokee  cigal,  or  dlink  beer. 
What  fo' 
Melican  man 
No  wantee  . 
John  Chinaman 
Ally  mo'  ? 

M.  P.  D. 


THE    SWEET    SINGER    OF    MICHIGAN. 

<A  PRESS   CRITIQITE.) 

This  is  the  bold  caption  npon  a  grain  of  sand  blown  from 
the  Great  Sahara  of  Letters,  that  falls  timidly  into  our  hands 
for  review.  Or  possibly  its  trembling  is  caused  by  the  cold 
weather,  for  it  has  only  a  paper  cover.  It  is  a  large  title 
and  a  small  book,  —  a  rose  on  a  chickweed  stalk ;  and  below 
the  caption  appears  the  face  of  tl^e  author,  —  a  woman  I  — 
sufficient  to  extract  sympathy,  "  root  and  all,"  from  even  the 
stone  man  of  the  West  that  P.  T.  B.  wants  to  bring  £ast 
with  him.  Below  the  picture  is  an  introductory  note.  It 
says : — 
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"Dear  Friends,  —  This  little  book  is  composed  of 
truthful  pieces.  All  those  which  speak  of  beiug  killed, 
died,  or  drowned,  are  truthful  songs ;  others  are  more  truth 
than  poetry.     They  are  all  composed  by  the  author. 

Julia  A.  Moore.** 

Such  a  letter  is  not  often  found.  So 'short!  so  compre- 
hensive !  The  songs  will  be  truthful ;  more  especially  those 
which  speak  of  being  killed,  being  died,  or  being  drowned, 
are  distinguished  for  veracity.  Here  is  a  mystery :  dye  was 
never  yet  charged  with  honesty ;  it  lives  upon  its  lie.  Yet 
the  songs  which  speak  of  being  died  are  the  truth  Itali- 
cized. The  rest  —  those  not  particularly  truthful  —  are 
more  truth  than  poetry.  An  anomalv !  a  truth  which  is  not 
a  truth  is  more  truth  than  poetry  which  is  poetry.  Hence 
it  is  neither  poetry  nor  truth,  while  being  strictly  truthful 
poetry.  There  is  an  under^ound,  or  elevated  train  of 
thought  there,  incomprehensible.  Ben  Jonsoh  never  in- 
tended such  complexity  when  he  gave  birth  to  this  sen- 
tence :  it  was  at  a  dinner-party,  where  each  was  to  originate 
a  couplet.  Ben  Jonson*s  partner  said  to  the  host,  *^  I,  Joel 
Ister,  Kissed  your  sister ; "  and  Ben  the  bungler,  struck  by 
the  applause,  said  at  once,  "I,  Ben  Jonson,  Kissed  your 
wife."  —  "  Ah,»Ben! "  replied  the  host,  "that  is  not  poetry.** 
— ^ "  I  grant  you,"  returned  the  invincible,  "  it  is  more  truth 
than  poetry.'  That  is  a  simple  statement  easy  to  believe; 
but  Julia's  poetry  is  unique,  —  as  unique  as  is  the  sworn 
fact  that  the  author  is  also  the  composer.  In  the  opening  •— 
nondescript  —  she  speaks  of  her  childhood  days  with  un- 
blushing modesty. 


u 


My  childhood  days  were  happy. 

And  it  fills  my  heart  with  woe 
To  muse  o'er  the  days  that  have  passed  by, 

And  the  scenes  of  long  ago. 
In  the  days  of  my  early  childhood 

Kent  County  was  quite  wild; 
Especially  the  towns  I  lived  in 

When  1  was  a  little  child. 
I  had  two  little  sisters, 

And  a  brother  that  made  three ; 
And  dear  mother  being  sickly, 

Their  care  it  fell  on  me." 
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Query:  How  came  that  little  brother  to  make  three  little 
sisters  ?  Was  it  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  especially 
wild  country  he  lived  in  ? 

"  My  home  was  in  a  wilderness, 
With  tall  forest  trees  abound. 
It  was  four  miles  from  a  village 
Or  any  other  town." 


"  Arid  now,  kind  friends,  what  I  have  wrote, 
I  hope  you  will  pass  o'er, 
And  not  criticise  me  as  some  have  done 
Hitherto  herebefore." 

In  which  complexly  beautiful  combination  something  is 
yet  lacking.  Perhaps  it  is  the  precautionary  formula,  "  Im- 
mediately, quick  before  soon,  if  not  previously  afterwards." 

"  Ah,  my  mother,  how  I  love  her ! 
Though  her  hair  is  growing  grey." 

But  enough  t  Such  pungent  childlike  affection,  in  spite 
of  the  "  signs  of  righteousness  "  a«d  the  "  cfown  of  glory," 
is  worthy  a  sweet  singer. 

Her  parents  were  too  poor  to  give  her  clothes.  She  bravely 
says,— 

<<  It  mav  be  better  so,  for  I  do  not  think  fine  clothes 
Make  a  person  any  better  than  they  are." 

Leaving  one  to  doubt  whether  clothes  or  person  is  referred 
to. 

<*  Let  hearts  and  hands  united  be 
To  beat  the  wide  creation." 

Alas,  poor  creation  I  What  a  mangled,  bloody  mass  those 
united  hands  and  hearts  must  have  left  after  their  beating  I 

In  a  doleful  song  of  John  Robinson,  to  be  sung  to  the 
tune  of  "  The  Drunkard,"  she  states :  — 

"  His  father  and  mother  being  dead, 
Left  him  an  orphan  boy,"  — 
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another  peculiarity  in  Rent  County.  John  left  his  brother's 
house,  and  went  to  San  Francisco  for  his  health ;  but  ran 
short  of  money,  and  wrote  for  some  more  to  come  home  and 
die  with.  The  money  not  coming  forthwith,  he  started  with- 
out it. 

"  For  he  was  sick,  and  very  bad, 
Poor  boy  1  he  thought,  no  doubt, 
If  he  came  home  in  a  smoking-car 

His  money  would  hold  out. 
He  started  to  come  home  alone. 

He  came  one-third  the  way ; 
One  evening  in  the  car  alone, 
His  spirit  fled  away." 

Two  doleful  mistakes  :  the  boy  should  have  known  that 
smoking-cars  are  expensive  places;  nor  should  be  have  left 
his  spirit  alone  in  one  of  them.  Any  well-organized  spirit 
would  "  go  off  mad  "  under  such  treatment. 

Five  brave  Page  boys,  in  calendarical  order,  from  the 
eldest  downward,  went  to  war.    The  youngest  was  £nos. 

"  In  the  Eighth  Michigan  Cavalry 
This  boy  he  did  enlist: 
His  life  was  almost  despaired  of, 
On  account  of  numerous  fits." 

This  is  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "The  Fierce  Discharge." 
A  temperance  song  to  the  tune  of  "  Perhaps,"  begins, — 

**  Some  enterprising  people 
In  our  cities  and  towns 
Have  gone  to  organizing  clubs 
Of  men  that's  fallen  down." 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  feat  similar  to  that  of  one 
Moses,  of  olden  time,  before  the  high  throne  of  Egypt ;  only 
that  he  organized  his  club  of  a  serpent  that  had  fallen  down. 

A  shocking  case  is  beautifully  wrought  into  nondescript^ 
concerning  Hiram  Helsel — a  suggestive  name:—- 

<*  He  was  a  very  small  boy  of  his  age, 
For  when  he  was  five  years  old 
Was  shocked  by  lightning  while  out  at  play : 
It  caused  him  not  to  grow." 
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A  boy  in  Kent  County  should  not  be  allowed  to  play 
during  a  thunder-storm  it  he  is  going  to  be  shocked  in  that 
Vay. 

"  His  parents  parted  when  he  was  small. 
And  both  were  married  again,"  — 

The  Michigan  law  on  divorce  notwithstanding  to  the  oon^ 
trary. 

"  How  sad  it  was  for  them  to  meet, 
And  view  his  last  remain. 
He  was  living  with  his  father  then, 

As  many  a  friend  can  tell ; 
*Tis  said  of  his  father's  second  wife, 

That  she  did  not  treat  him  well. 
Now  he  is  gone,  oh,  let  him  rest ! 

His  soul  has  found  a  haven, 
For  grief  and  woe  ne'er  enter  there, 
In  that  place  called  heaven." 

On  the  whole,  it  mav  be  the  wisest  plan  to  "  oh,  let  him 
rest  I  "  for  such  a  shocKing  restlessness  with  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  blest  abode  of  the  small  Hiram  is  enough  to 
drive  any  one  from  an  idea  of  disturbing  his  "  last  remain." 

In  a  poem  oii  William  Upson,  to  the  air  of  "  The  Major's 
Only  Son,"  she  opens  fire  with :  — 

"  Come  all  good  people  far  and  near, 
Oh  I  come  and  see  what  you  can  hear." 

This  is  either  an  ingenious  dupe,  or  the  "  Sweet  Singer " 
has  discovered  an  optical  telephone  calculated  to  send  Pro- 
fessor Graham's  little  box  higher  than  a  kite.  William  went 
^o  war,  and  died. 

"  It  would  have  relieved  his  motiier's  heart 
To  have  seen  her  son  from  this  world  depart." 

A  body  was  brought  home,  but  the  joy  of  identificatioii 
refused  the  bereft  mother. 

"  She  does  not  know  it  was  her  son. 
For  the  coffin  could  not  be  opened," 
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—  "  undone  "  would  have  been  a  better  word,  — 

*^  It  might  be  some  one  in  his  place, 
She  could  not  see  his  noble  face." 

Whom  she  suspects  of  such  a  heartless  joke  on  a  sorrow 
ing  mother,  she  does  not  disclose. 

Of  a  dying  sweetheart  she  sings,  to  "Saphrona's  Fare- 
well," — 

"  She  left  her  true  love,  one  whom  she  could  trust, 
To  moulder  her  fair  form  awhile  in  the  dust." 

K  she  were  already  fair,  what  moulding  did  she  need  ?  It 
was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  her  Maker  used 
dust  in  the  composition  of  her  ancestors,  that  she  could 
make  herself  more  acceptable  to  her  lover  by  leaving  him 
to  mould-her  awhile  in  the  dust ;  and  what  right  had  he  to 
mould-her  any  way  ?    Beggars  should  not  be  choosers. 

Julia  is  particularly  ti'uthf  ul  in  a  malediction  upon  Chi- 
cago in  the  following :  — 

**  They  once  did  Jive  in  Edgerton, 
They  once  did  live  in  Muskegon, 
From  there  they  went  to  Chicago, 
Which  proved  uieir  fatal  overthrow. 
The  small-pox  then  was  raging  there, 
And,  oh  I  it  would  not  their  house  spare, 
For  all  but  one  was  sick  of  them, 
A  dreadful  house  it  must  have  been." 

One  would  almost  wonder  that  there  was  a  single  one  that 
was  not  sick  of  them. 

She  dwells  with  much  admiration  upon  the  centennial 
celebration  in  Grand  llapids :  — 

**  The  Centennial  arch  on  Campau  Place, 

Was  the  most  principle  feature. 
It  was  grand  and  beautiful 

To  all  sensitive  human  creature. 
A  cabin  was  built  too,  I  believe, 

That  nicely  represented 
One  that  the  traders  built  years  ago. 

This  was  the  only  one  invented." 
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That  is  a  lie !  but  not  being  killed,  died,  or  dro^med,  ao- 
counts  for  it. 
The  grandest  strain  with  which  she  diverts  herself  is  upon 

«*  The  fate  of  Mr.  P.  P.  Bliss  and  wife, 
And  also  others  that  lost  their  life,''  — 

—  to  the  music  of  '<  Gently  Down  the  Stream  of  Time." 
The  closing  verse  is  peculiar  for  its  omnithic  spontaneity :  — 

"  Destruction  lav  on  eveiy  side, 

Confusion,  nre,  and  despair. 
No  help,  no  hope,  so  they  died, 

Two  hundred  people  over  there. 
Many  ties  were  there  broken, 

Many  hearts  were  filled  with  pain, 
Each  one  left  a  little  token, 

For  above  they  live  again." 

Query:  In  the  midst  of  this  erandeur  of  deep  thoaght, 
in  such  harmonious  fulness  wrou^t,  she  has  sadly  neglected 
one  point.  **  Many  ties  were  broken."  Now^  if  so,  how 
many  ?  Up  above  qyery  broken  tie  has  left  a'  little  token. 
What  token  ?  Was  it  to  be  found  among  the  sleepers,  or 
are  there  to  be  railroad-ties  in  that  place  called  heaven  ? 

But  Julia,  farewell  I  Christmas  is  too  near  to  linger 
longer  in  your  charms. 

llie  Michigander — or  more  properly  the  Michi-goose  — 
has  surelv  made  her  mark  in  the  literary  world.  She  has 
presented  a  collection,  the  like  of  which  never  tested  the 
strength  of  type  before.  It  is  of  multitudinous  merit;  well 
calculated  to  lift  the  broken  heart,  though  unmercifully  shat- 
tered ;  rare  food  for  a  lunatic ;  incalculably  good  as  an  encour- 
asrement  to  the  young  aspirant.  Take  heart!  Julia  is  an 
authort  ss ;  go  thou,  and  do  likewise.  The  price  of  the  book, 
papcT  cover,  is  twenty-five  cents.  The  publisher  promises 
that  if  he  makes  money  enough  to  warrant  it,  upon  the  sale, 
he  will  send  a  donation  to  the  Washington  Monument. 
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TEN    YEARS    AFTER. 

^Thepe  is  the  house  with  its  gables  brown, 

And  the  well-sweep  high  beyond,"  said  he, 
'<  And  the  doves  on  the  dormers  fluttering  down, 

And  the  bee-hives,  just  oS  it  used  to  be. 
And  out  in  the  garden  I  can  see, 

Among  the  lilies  and  tulips  there, 
The  form  of  a  woman,  —  surely  she  I 

Who  else  had  ever  such  yellow  hair  ? 
And  now  she  is  turning  this  way,''  said  he. 

**  Good  morning,  madam  1  the  air  is  waim 

For  the  early  part  of  May,"  said  he. 
<^  The  hills  up  yonder  are  brewing  a  storm 

With  wind  and  thunder,  it  seems  to  me ; 
But  I  am  a  stranger,  as  you  may  see, 

And  little  know  of  the  country  here; 
I  look  for  a  friend  who  used  to  be, 

If  I  remember,  a  dwellei:  near : 
Charley  Norris  his  name,"  said  he. 

•*  Charley  Norris  ?    He  went  awajr 

Ten  summers  ago,  at  least,"  said  she, 
'<  And  never  a  word,  since  that  luckless  day, 

To  tell  of  his  life  or  his  death,  have  we. 
Some  eyes,  I  know,  would  be  fain  to  see 

Poor  Charley  come  over  the  hills  again : 
Though  tiiat  is  but  little  like' to  be; 

For  sharp  was  the  trouble  that  turned  his  brain, 
And  all  for  the  face  of  a  girl,"  said  she. 

**  Ah,  there  is  a  story  the  world  knows  well  I  — 

The  story  of  love  and  wrong/'  said  he; 
**  And  something  like  that  would  Charley  tell, 

But  never  would  make  it  clear,  you  see. 
He  loved  a  girl, — so  he  said  to  me,  — 

With  eyes  as  blue  as  the  flag-flowers  there, 
Cheeks  like  the  bloom  on  that  apple-tree. 

And  long,  loose  ringlets  of  yellow  hair, — 
The  prettiest  girl  in  l^e  town,"  said  he. 
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**  Wei  1.  as  for  beauty  I  cannot  say, 

Few  i  never  have  seen  her  face,"  said  she, 
"  Bu^  this  I  have  heard,  —  that  since  that  day 

Slie  has  not  been  what  she  used  to  be. 
'T^as  the  folly  of  girlhood  gay  and  free 

iTiat  set  her  smiling  on  other  men ; 
Ind  then  he  left  her,  to  follow  the  sea, 

After  a  quarrel  and  curse,  and  then  " — 

*  Why,  then  she  married  his  rival,"  said  he. 

*  Married  his  rival?    He  must  have  known 

She  never  would  marry  at  all,**  said  she. 
'Through  all  these  years  she  has  lived  alone 

With  her  bees  and  her  doves  and  her  flowers,  like  me. 
ind  Charley,  her  runaway  sweetheart,  he  "  — 

"  O  Mary  I  he  has  been  faithful  too; 
Tis  Charley,  my  darling,  don't  you  see, 

Come  over  the  hills  for  love  of  you  ? 
4nd  don't  you  know  me  again  ?  "  said  he. 

*  Know  you  again  ?    At  a  single  look 

I  knew  your  eyes  and  your  smile,"  said  she. 
•*  And  the  tone  of  your  voice,  when  it  fell  and  shooky 

Did  you  think  that  accent  would  puzzle  me  ? 
JTou  were  too  eager  by  half,  you  see. 

But  come  to  the  house,  it  threatens  rain, 
Just  as  you  said  it  was  like  to  be. 

O  Charley  I  to  think  you  are  back  again, 
And  the  ten  years*  parting  over!  "  said  she. 

Kate  Putnam  Osgoob 


PUTTY    AND    VARNISH. 

• 

When  a  man  curas  tew  the  konklusion  that  he  would 
/'ke  to  kill  sumboddy  at  thirty  paces,  he  imagines  that  he 
Aaz  been  wronged,  and  sends  hiz  best  friend  a  challenge 
tew  fite  a  dewell ;  tha  meet,  and  an  elegant  murder  iz  com- 
mitted ;  the  cracks  in  this  transaktion  are  puttyed  up,  and 
then  varnished  over,  bi  being  kalled  "  an  affair  ov  honnor.*' 
When  a  man  robs  a  saving  bank,  or  goes  tew  urope  on  the 
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last  steamer,  with  the  stolen  reseipts  ov  a  sanitary  kommit- 
tee  in  his  pocket,  a  kominittee  ov  inv^stigashun  are  got 
together  tew  examine  the  stait  ov  affairs,  and  unanimously 
report  ^'a  diskrepansy  in  hlz  akounts.**  2  youn^  men  hire  a 
hoss  and  buggy  at  a  livri  stable,  and  go  into  the  kuntry  on 
Sun  da.  Tha  stop  at  the  fust*  tavern  tha  meet,  and  invest 
in  sura  anient  speerits.  Tha  stop  agin  prettv  soon,  and 
histe  in  sum  more  ardent  speerits.  The  more  tna  histe  in, 
the  more  tha  drive,  till  bi  and  bi  a  devilish  bridge  tips 
them  over  into  a  devilish  gutter  that  sumboddy  haz  left  bi 
the  side  ov  the  road,  and  they-  are  awl  killed,  including  the 
boss  and  buggy.  This  is  kalled  a  ** fatal  acksident"  A  man 
and  hiz  wife  are  living  in  the  middle  of  joy  and  consolashun, 
tha  are  surrounded  on  awl  sides  by  a  yuug  and  interesting 
f  amilee ;  their  bread  is  cut  thin,  and  buttered  on  both  sides 
and  the  edges ;  but  the  destroyer  enters  the  family :  the  wife 
wants  anu  silk  gown;  the  man  sez  he  *'be  hanged  if  she 
duz,"  and  she,  "  be  hanged  if  she  don't."  One  word  brin^fs 
on  another,  tell  tha  fite,  both  ov  them  lose  awl  the  hair  m 
their  heds,  and  2  full  setts  ov  false  teeth ,  the  thing  ends  in 
a  divorse,  the  man  runs  awa  tew  Australia  bi  the  overland 
route,  the  woman  marry's  a  cirkus-rider  at  40  dollars  a 
month,  the  children  are  adopted  bi  sum  sunda-school,  and 
are  brought  up  on  homopathy.  This  furnishes  a  collum  and 
a  half  in  the  nusepaper,  under  the  hed  ov  **  Disturbanse  of 
Oie  married  relation^  A  youth  ov  21  summers  begins  lire 
with  36  thousand  dollars.  Several  fast  bosses  belong  tew 
him,  there  is  several  fast  wimmin  that  he  belongs  tew ;  awi 
the  tavern  keepers  are  hiz  patrons,  faro  banks  are  bilt  for 
hiz  amuzement,  consolidated  lotterys  are  chartered  on  pur- 
piss  tew  make  him  happee ;  nothing  iz  left  undun  tew  make 
him  feel  good.  He  wakes  up  about  the  25th  of  next  May 
without  a  dollar  in  hiz  pocket,  and  a  host  ov  warm  fiiends 
on  hiz  hands,  without  enny  visible  means  ov  supporting 
them.  He  takes  an  akonnt  ov  stock,  he  buys  a  pint  ov  rum 
and  4  vards  ov  bed  kord,  the  one  makes  him  limber,  while 
the  otner  makes  him  stiff.  The  putty  and  varnish  in  this 
kase  iz,  "  Driven  tew  desperashun  on  al'ount  of  finanslvd 
preshure.**  A  rale  rode  trane  stands  snortin  front  ov  the 
depoe,  the  last  bel  iz  rinjarin^,  the  kars  are  full  ov  souls  that 
belong  tew  different  individuals;  the  konducktor  iz  full  of 
Bourbon ;  the  engineer  labors  under  an  attack  ov  Jamaka 
for  the  bronketis;  the  switchmen  likes  a  leetle  good  old 
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rye;  the  kars  diskount  45  miles  a  hour,  2  trains  tri  tew 
pass  each  other  on  the  same  track ;  it  kant  be  did  suckcess- 
lully ;  the  mangled  and  ded  are  konnted  by  skores ;  a  search- 
ing investigashun  takes  place,  the  community  iz  satisfied 
bekause  it  waz  *'an  unavoidable  katastraphe.^* 

Josh  Biixingb. 


NATIONALITY. 


If  you  would  contemplate  nationality  as  an  active  virtue, 
look  around  you.  Is  not  our  own  history  one  witness  and 
one  record  of  what  it  can  do  ?  This  day,^  and  all  which  it 
stands  for,  —  did  it  not  give  us  these?  This  glory  of  the 
fields  of  that  war,  this  eloquence  of  that  revolution,  this 
one  wide  sheet  of  flame  which  wrapped  tyrant  and  tyranny, 
and  swept  all  that  escaped  from  it  away,  forever  and  for- 
ever, the  courage  to  fight,  to  retreat,  to  rally,  to  advance,  to 
guard  the  young  flag  -by  the  young  arm  and  the  young 
heart's  blood,  to  hold  up  and  hold  on  till  the  magnificent 
consummation  crowned  the  work,  —  were  riot  all  these  im- 

Earted  as  inspired  by  this  imperial  sentiment  ?  Has  it  not 
ere  begun  the  master-work  of  man,  —  the  creation  of  a 
national  life  ?  Did  it  not  call  out  that  prodigious  develop- 
ment of  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  constructiveness,  which 
illustrated  the  years  after  the  war,  and  the  framing  and 
adopting  of  the  Constitution  ?  Has  it  not,  in  the  general, 
contributed  to  the  administering  of  that  government  wisely 
and  well  since  ?  Look  at  it  I  It  has  kindled  us  to  no  aims 
of  conquest ;  it  has  involved  us  in  no  entangling  alliances ; 
it  has  kept  our  neutrality  dignified  and  just;  the  victories 
of  peace  have  been  our  prized  victories,  but  the  larger  and 
truer  grandeur  of  the  nations,  for  which  they  are  created, 
and  for  which  they  must  one  day,  before  some  tribunal,  give 
account,  —  what  a  measure  of  these  it  has  enabled  us  al- 
ready to  fulfil !  It  has  lifted  us  to  the  throne,  and  has  set  on 
our  brow  the  name  of  the  great  republic ;  it  has  taught  us  to 
demand  nothing  wrong,  and  to  submit  to  nothing  wrong ;  it 
has  made  our  diplomacy  sagacious,  wary,  and  accomplished ; 
it  has  opened  the  iron  gate  of  the  mountain,  and  planted 
our  ensign  on  the  great  tranquil  sea;  it  has  made  the  desert 
to- blossom  as  the  rose;  it  has  quickened  to  life  the  giant 

1  Fourth  of  July. 
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brood  of  useful  arts  ;  it  has  whitened  lake  and  ocean  with 
the  sails  of  a  daring,  new,  and  lawful  trade ;  it  has  extended 
to  exiles,  flying  as  clouds,  the  asylum  of  our  better  liberty ; 
it  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  liberty,  under  law  and  under 
order,  broadcast ;  it  has  seen  and  helped  American  feeling 
to  swell  into  a  fuller  flood ;  from  many  a  fleld  and  many  a 
deck,  though  it  seeks  not  war  and  fears  not  war,  it  has 
borne  the  radiant  flag  all  unstained  ;  it  has  opened  our  age 
of  lettered  glory ;  it  has  opened  and  honored  the  age  of  the 
industry  of  the  people.  Rufus  Choate. 


TACKING  SHIP  OFF  SHORE. 

The  weather-leech  of  the  topsail  shivers ; 

The  bow-lines  strain,  and  the  lee-shrouds  slacken ; 
The  braces  are  taut,  the  lithe  boom  quivers. 

And  the  waves  with  the  coming  squall-cloud  blacken. 

Open  one  point  on  the  weather-bow. 

Is  the  lighthouse  tall  on  Fire  Island  Head  ? 
There's  a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  captain's  brow, 

Ancithe  pilot  watches  the  heaving  lead. 

I  stand  at  the  wheel ;  and  with  eager  eye. 

To  sea  and  to  sky  and  to  shore,  I  gaze, 
Till  the  muttered  order  of  "  Full  and  by  I " 

Is  suddenly  changed  for  "  Full  for  stays  /'* 

The  ship  bends  lower  before  the  breeze. 
As  her  broadside  fair  to  the  blast  she  lays ; 

And  she  swifter  springs  to  the  rising  seas. 
As  the  pilot  calls,  "  Stand  by  for  stays  !  " 

It  is  silence  all,  as  each  in  his  place, 

With  the  gathered  coil  in  his  hardened  hands, 

By  tack  and  bow-line,  by  sheet  and  brace, 
Waiting  the  watchword,  impatient  stands. 

And  the  light  on  Fire  Island  Head  draws  near, 

As,  trumpet-winged,  the  pilot'a  shout. 
From  his  post  on  the  bowsprit's  heel,  I  hear, 

Witii  the  welcome  call  of  "  Ready  I    About !  " 
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No  time  to  spare  !    It  is  touch  and  go ; 

And  the  captain  growls,  "  Down  helm  I  hai^d  down  I " 
As  my  weight  on  the  whirling  spokes  I  throw, 

AVhile  heaven  grows  black  with  the  storm-cloud's  frown 

High  o'er  the  knight-heads  flies  the  spray, 

As  we  meet  the  shock  of  the  plunging  sea ; 
And  my  shoulder  stiff  to  the  wheel  I  lay, 

As  I  answer,  "  Ay^  ay,  sir  !  Ha-a-rd  a  lee  1 " 

With  the  swerving  leap  of  a  startled  steed 

The  ship  flies  fast  in  the  eye  of  the  wind ; 
The  dangerous  shoals  on  the  lee  recede, 

And  the  headland  white  we  have  left  behind. 

The  topsails  flutter,  the  jibs  collapse, 

And  belly  and  tug  at  the  groaning  cleats ; 
The  spanker  slats,  and  the  mainsail  flaps ; 

And  thunders  the  order,  "  Tacks  and  sheets  !  ** 

'Mid  the  rattle  of  blocks  and  the  tramp  of  the  crew, 

Hisses  the  rain  of  the  rushing  squall : 
The  sails  are  aback  from  clew  to  clew, 

And  now  is  the  moment  for  "  Mainsail  haul !  " 

And  the  heavy  yards,  like  a  baby's  toy. 

By  fifty  strong  arms  are  swiftly  swung: 
She  holds  her  way,  and  I  look  with  joy 

For  the  first  white  spray  o'er  the  bulwarks  flung. 

"  Let  goy  and  haul !  *'    'Tis  thp  last  command. 
And  the  head-sails  fill  to  the  blast  once  more : 

Astern  and  to  leeward  lies  the  land, 

Witii  its  breakers  white  on  the  shingly  shore. 

What  matters  the  reef,  or  the  rain,  or  the  squall  ? 

I  steady  the  helm  lor  the  open  sea ; 
The  first  mate  clamors,  "  Belay  there,  all  I  " 

And  the  captain's  breath  once  more  comes  free. 

And  so  off  shore  let  the  good  ship  fly ; 

Little  care  I  how  the  gusts  may  blow : 
In  my  fo'castle  bunk,  in  a  jacket  dry, 

Eight  bells  have  struck,  and  my  watch  is  below. 

Walter  Mitchki- 
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IMMORTALITY. 


First  of  all  I  think  of  the  immense  and  noble  freedom 
from  many  of  the  most  trying  and  vexatious  of  our  tempta^ 
tions  whicn  come  to  a  man  to  whom  the  curtain  has  been 
lifted,  and  the  veil  rent  in  twain.  Let  me  fancy  myself  a 
man  who  has  no  vision  beyond  this  world.  Let  me  bow 
myself  down  and  shut  myself  in,  until  all  the  thought  of  my 
life  stops  short  and  sharp  there  at  the  grave  I  am  going 
to  work  along  here  till  when?  Perhaps  till  to-morrow 
morning;  perhaps  till  fifty  years  heuce:  what  matters  it? 
Certainly  for  a  very  minute  of  time,  and  then  it  will  be  all 
over ;  what  I  do  I  must  not  only  begin  T  must  finifeh  here  and 
now.  All  ray  desires,  those  deep,  deep  wishes  that  are  in  my 
soul  because  I  am  a  man,  the  deske  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, the  desire  to  please,  the  desire  to  discover  and  display 
myself,  —  all  of  these  good  desires,  all  of  them  parts  of 
my  humanity, — they  must  all  be  satisfied  before  the  curtain 
falls,  or  they  can  never  find  satisfaction ,  for  that  falling  of 
the  curtain  is  the  end  of  all.  What  a  coward  I  become  I 
what  a  poor,  timid,  limited,  temporary  thing  I  I  must  at- 
tempt nothing  so  large  that  I  cannot  finish  it  before  the 
sun  goes  down.  I  must  desire  nothing  that  this  life  cannot 
bestow.  If  I  want  to  please,  whom  shall  I  please  ?  Only 
those  cramped  and  crippled  and  half- judging  men  about 
me,  to  whom  I  must  degrade  myself  to  win  their  honor.  If 
I  want  to  make  myself  known,  I  must  take  this  crude  self 
which  I  am  now,  and  hold  it  up,  and  make  that  self  known ; 
for  it  is  "now  or  never,"  since  the  end  may  come  at  once. 
How  superficial,  restless,  impafient!  AVhat  a  slave  I  come 
to  be  I  Where  is  my  independence?  How  the  world  has 
me  down,  and  treads  on  me!  —  treads  me  into  the  dust 
and  mire  of  the  present,  since  I  know  no  future  world  into 
which  I  can  lift  myself  up,  and  run  away.  And  now,  beside 
ine  all  the  time,  there  is  another  man,  and  the  difference 
between  him  and  me  is  this :  that  he  believes  immortality. 
Somehow  he  has  got  hold  of  the  truth  of  resurrection.  To 
liim  death  is  a  jar,  a  break,  a  deep,  mysterious  change,  but 
not  the  end  of  life.  I  know  that  men  may  claim  to  believe 
that,  and  yet  live  on  like  dogs ;  men  may  claim  to  believe 
that,  and  yet  be  slaves  and  cowards.  But  this  man  really 
believes  it;  and  see  what  it  does  for  him.  See  how  free  it 
uuikes  him !     How  it  breaks  his  tyrannies  I     He  can  under- 
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take  works  of  self-culture,  or  the  development  of  truth,  far, 
far  too  vast  for  the  earthly  life  of  any  Methuselah  to  finish, 
and  yet  smile  calmly,  and  work  on  when  men  tell  hiiu  that 
he  will  die  before  his  work  is  done.  Die  1  .  Shall  not  the 
sculptor  sleep  a  hundred  times  before  the  statue  he  begins 
to-day  is  finished ;  and  wake  a  hundred  times  more,  ready 
for  his  work,  bringing  with  a  hundred  new  mornings  to  his 
work  the  strength  and  the  visions  that  have  come  to  him 
in  his  slumber  ?  He  can  desire  to  please,  and  yet  be  per- 
fectly patient  as  he  waits  for  a  '*  well  done "  that  will  fall 
on  his  ears  out  of  Divine  lips  when  this  world  and  its  shoM's 
are  over.  He  can  desire  to  show  himself,  and  yet  live  iu 
obscurity  content,  sure  that  some  day. —  what  does  it  matter 
when,  to  him  who  has  eternity  to  live  in?  —  God  will  call 
him,  and  bid  men  see  in  him  the  work  of  love  and  grace. 
Can  you  picture  the  independence  of  a  man  like  this? 
What  are  my  temptations  to  him?  How  he  walks  over 
them  with  feet  that  follow  his  far-seeing  si|;ht,  like  a  man 
that  strides  with  his  firm  steps  and  far-off  sight,  and  never 
sees  the  pebble  in  the  path  behind  which  a  crawling  insect 
is  blocked  and  hindered  I  Sometimes  when  one  is  travelling 
through  a  foreign  country,  it  happens  that  he  stops  a  day 
or  two,  a  week  or  two,  in  some  small  village  where  every 
thing  is  local,  which  has  little  communication  with  the  outr- 
side  world;  where  the  people  are  born  and  grow  up,  and 
grow  old  and  die,  without  thinking  of  leaving  their  little 
nest  among  the  mountains.  The  traveller  shares  for  a  little 
while  their  local  life,  shuts  himself  in  to  their  limitations. 
But  all  the  while  he  is  freer  than  they  are;  he  is  not  tyran- 
nized over  by  the  small  prescriptions  and  petty  standards 
that  are  despots  to  them.  !Se  knows  of,  and  belongs  to,  a 
larger  world.  He  is  kept  free  by  the  sense  of  the  world 
beyond  the  mountains,  from  which  he  came,  and  to  which 
he  is  going  back  again  And  so,  when  a  man  strong  in  the 
conviction  of  immortality  really  counts  himself  a  stranger 
and  a  pilgrim  among  the  multitudes  who  know  no  home,  no 
world  out  this,  then  he  is  free  among  them ;  free  from  the 
worldly  tyrannies  that  bind  them ;  free  from  their  tempta- 
tions to  be  cowardly  and  mean.  The  wall  of  death,  beyond 
which  they  never  look,  is  to  him  only  a  mountain  that  can  be 
crossed,  from  whose  top  he  shall  see  eternity,  where  he  be- 
longs. This  is  the  freedom  of  the  best  childhood  and  the  best 
old  age,  these  two  ends  of  life  in  which  the  sense  of  immor- 
tality is  realest  and  most  true.  Phillips  Brooks. 
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MR.     COVILLE     PROVES    MATHEMATICS. 

There  are  men  who  dispute  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand.    Mr.  Coville  is  such  a  man.     When  he  heard  a  car- 
penter say  that  there  were  so  many  shingles  on  the  roof  of 
his  house,  because  the  roof  contained  so  many  square  feet, 
Coville  doubted  the  figures ;   and,  w  h?n  the  carpenter  went 
away,  he  determined  to  test  the  matter  by  going  up  on  the 
roof,  and  counting  them.      And  he  went  up  there.      He 
squeezed  through  the  scuttle,  —  Covillo  weighs  two  hundred 
and  thirty,  —  and  then  sat  down  on  the  roof,  and  worked 
his  way  carefully  and  deliberately  toward  the  gutter.     When 
he  got  part  way  down,  he  heard ^  a  sound  between  him  and 
the  shingles,  and  became  aware  that  there  was  an  interfer- 
ence some  way  in  his  further  locomotion.     He  tried  to  turn 
over,  and  crawl  back  ;  but  the  obstruction  held  him.     Then 
he  tried  to  move  along  a  little,  in  hopes  that  the  trouble 
would  prove  but  temporary;  but  an  increased  sound  con- 
vinced him  that  either  a  nail  or  a  sliver  had  hold  of  his 
cloth,  and  that,  if  he  would  save  any  of  it,  he  must  use 
caution.     His  folks  were  in  the  house,  but  he  could  not 
make  them  hear;   and,  besides,  he  didn't  want  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  neighbors.     So  he  sat  there  until  after 
dark,  and  thought.     It  would  have  been  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  have  counted  the  shingles;   but  he  neglected  to 
use  it.     His  mind  appeared  to  run  into  other  channels.     He 
sat  there  an  hour  after  dark,  seeing  no  one  he  could  notify 
of  his  position.     Then  he  saw  two  boys  approach  the  gate, 
from  the  house,  and,  reaching  there,  stop.      It  was  light 
enough  for  him  to  see  that  one  of  the  two  was  his  son  ;  and, 
although  he  objected  to  having  the  other  boy  know  of  his 
misfortune,  yet  he  had  grown  tired  of  holding  on  to  the  roof, 
and  concluded  he  could  bribe  the  strange  boy  into  silence. 
With  this  arrangement  mapped  out,  he  took  out  his  knife, 
and  threw  it  so  that  it  would  strike  near  to  the  boys,  and 
attract  their  attention.     It  struck  nearer  than  he  antici- 
pated :  in  fact,  it  struck  so  close  as  to  hit  the  strange  boy  on 
the  head,  and  nearly  brain  him.*    As  soon  as  he  recovered 
bis  equilibrium,  he  turned  on  Coville 's  boy,  who,  he  was 
confident,  had  attempted  to  kill  him,  and  introduced  some 
astonishment  and  bruises  into  his  face.     Then   he  threw 
hiiii  down,  and  kicked  him  in  the  side,  and  banged  him  on 
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the  head,  and  drew  him  over  into  the  gutter,  and  pounded 
his  legs  ;  and  then  hauled  him  back  to  the  walk  again,  and 
knocked  his  head  against  the  gate.  And,  all  the  \vhile,  the 
elder  Coville  sat  on  the  roof,  and  screamed  for  the  police, 
but  couldn't  get  away.  And  then  Mrs.  Coville  dashed  out 
with  a  broom,  and  contributed  a  few  novel  features  to  the 
affair  at  the  gate ;  and  one  of  the  boarders  dashed  out  with 
a  double-barrel  gun,  and,  hearing  the  cries  from  the  roof, 
looked  up  there,  and,  espying  a  figure  which  was  undoubted- 
ly a  burglar,  drove  a  handful  of  shot  into  its  legs.  With  a 
bowl  of  agony,  Coville  made  a  plunge  to  dodge  the  missiles, 
freed  himself  from  the  nail,  lost  his  hold  to  the  roof,  and 
went  sailing  down  the  shingles  witli  awful  velocity,  both 
legs  spread  out,  his  hair  on  end,  and  his  hands  making 
desperate  but  fi*uitless  efforts  to  save  himself.  He  tried  to 
swear,  but  was  so  frightened  that  he  lost  his  power  of 
speech;  and  when  he  passed  over  the  edge  of  the  roof, 
with  twenty  feet  of  tin  gutter  hitched  to  him,  the  i)oard('r 
gave  him  the  contents  of  the  other  barrel,  and  then  drove 
into  the  house  to  load  up  again.  The  unfortunate  Coville 
struck  into  a  cherry-tree,  and  thence  bounded  to  the  ground, 
where  he  was  recognized,  picked  up  by  the  assembled  neigh- 
bors, and  carried  into  the  house.  A  new  doctor  is  making^ 
good  day  wages  picking  the  shot  out  of  his  legs.  The 
boarder  has  gone  into  the  country  to  spend  the  summer; 
and  the  junior  Coville,  having  sequestered  a  piece  of  brick 
in  his  handkerchief,  is  lying  low  for  that  other  boy.  He 
says,  that,  before  the  calm  of  another  sabbath  rests  on  New 
England,  there  will  be  another  boy  in  Danbury  who  can't 
wear  a  cap.  J*  M.  Bailey. 


BLIND    NED. 


Who   is   dat  'ar  a-playin'?      Shucks  I    I  wish  I  wxizn*t 

blin' ; 
But  when  de  Lord  he  tuk  my  eyes,  he  lef  my  yeahs 

behin'. 
Is  dat  you,  Mahs*r  Bob?     I  fought  I  reco'nized  your 

bowin' ; 
X   siud   I   knowed  'twas   you,  soon's   I   heerd  de  fiddle 
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Shol  dat  ain't  right — jes'  le*  me  show  you  how  to  play  dat 

tune  — 
I  feel  like  I  could  make  de  fiddle  talk  dis  afternoon. 
Now,  don't  you  see  that  counter's  jes'  a  leetle  bit  too  high  ? 
Well,  nebber  min'  —  I  guess  you'll  learn  to  tune  her  by 

an'  by. 

You's  jes'  like  all  rausiciaiiers  dat  learns  to  play  by  note ; 
You  ain't  got  music  in  you,  so  you  has  to  hab  it  wrote : 
Now  dat  ain't  science :  why  de  debbil  don't  you  play  by 

yeah  ? 
For  dat's  de  onlies'  kin'  ob  music  fittin'  for  to  heah. 

Do  you  suppose,  when  David  wnz  a-pickin'  on  de  harp, 
He  ebber  knowed  de  diiference  atwixt  a  flat  an'  sharp  ? 
But  any  tune  you  called  for,  he  could  pick  it  all  de  same ; 
For  David  knowed  de  music,  'dough  he  didn't  know  de 
name. 

Now,  what«shill  I  begin  on?      Somfin'  lively,  fas',  an' 

quick  ? 
Well,  sah,  jes'  pay  attention,  an*   I'll    gib    you  "Cap'n 

Dick." 
Yah,  yah  1  young  mahs'r,  don't  you  feel  jes*  like  you  want 

•  to  pat? 
You'll  hab  to  practise  for  a  while  afore  you  ekals  dat ! 

Dere  ain't  nobody  round  dis  place  kin  play  wid  Uncle  Ned: 

Dey  isn't  got  it  in  deir  fingers,  ne'der  in  deir  head. 

Dat  fiddler  Bill  dey  talks  about — I  heerd  him  play  a 

piece, 
An'  I  declar*  it  sounded  like  a  fox  among  de  geese. 

A  violeen  is  like  an  'ooman ;  mighty  hard  to  guide, 
An'  mighty  hard  to  keep  in  order  arter  onct  it's  buyed : 
Dere's  alluz  somefin'  'bout  it  out  ob  kelter,  more  or  less, 
An'  'tain't  de  fancies'  lookin'  ones  dat  alluz  does  de  bes'. 

Dis  yere's  a  splendid  inst'ument — I  spec  it  cost  a  heap: 
You  ra'ly  ought  to  let  me  have  dis  fiddle  for  to  keep. 
It  ain't  no  use  to  you,  sah ;  for,  widout  it's  in  de  man, 
He  kain't  git  music  out  de  fines'  fiddle  in  de  Ian'. 
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It  'quires  a  power  ob  science  for  to  fiddle,  sah,  you  see ; 
An*  science  comes  by  natiir' ;  dat's  de  way  it  is  wid  me. 
But,  Lord !  dat  Bill !    It  'muses  me  to  heah  him  talkin'  big: 
You  never  heerd  a  braggin*  fiddler  play  a  decent  jig ! 

Dat  Bill,  he  is  a  caution,  sah !    I  wonder  now  whar  he 
An*  Oder  folks  I  knows  of  —  yes,  I  wonder  whar'll  dey  be 
In  hebben,  when  de  music's  playin',  an'  de  angels  shout. 
If  Bill  should  jine  in  de  chorus,  dey  would  hab  to  put  him 
out. 

Well,  good-by,  Mahsr'r  Bob,  sah;    when  you's  nuffin'  else 

to  do, 
Jes'  send  for  dis  oV  darkey,  an'  he'll  come  an'  play  for  you ; 
An'  don't  gib  up  your  practisin'  —  you*s  only  sebenteen, 
An'  maybe  when  you's  oV  as  me,  you'll  play  de  violeen. 

Irwin  Russell,  in  Appletona^^ 


THE    BENEDICTION. 

FROM   THE  FRENCH   OF   FRANCOIS  COPPEB. 

It  was  in  eighteen  hundred  —  yes  —  and  nine, 

That  we  took  Saragossa.     What  a  day 

Of  untold  horrors !     I  was  sergeant  then. 

The  city  carried,  we  laid  siege  to  houses, 

All  shut  up  close,  and  with  a  treacherous  look 

Raining  down  shots  upon  us  from  the  windows. 

"  'Tis  the  priests*  doing !  **  was  the  word  passed  round; 

So  that,  although  since  daybreak  under  arms,  — 

Our  eyes  with  powder  smarting,  and  our  mouths 

Bitter  with  kissing  cartridge-ends,  — piff  1  pafEI 

Rattled  the  musketry  with  ready  aim. 

If  shovel-hat  and  long  black  cloak  were  seen 

Flying  in  the  distance.     Up  a  narrow  street 

My  company  worked  on.     I  kept  an  eye 

On  every  house-top  right  and  left,  and  saw 

From  many  a  roof  fiames  suddenly  burst  forth 

Coloring  the  sky,  as  from  the  chimney-tops 

Among  the  forges.     Low  our  fellows  stooped. 

Entering  the  low-pitched  dens      When  they  came  oat| 

With  bayonets  dripping  red,  their  bloody  fingers 

Signed  crosses  on  the  wall ;  for  we  were  bound 
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In  such  a  dangerous  defile  not  to  leare 

Foes  lurking  in  our  rear.    There  was  no  drum-beat, 

No  ordered  march.     Our  officers  looked  grave ; 

The  rank  and  file  uneasy,  jogging  elbows 

As  do  recruits  when  flinchmg. 

All  at  once, 
Rounding  a  comer,  we  are  hailed  in  French 
With  cries  for  help.     At  double-quick  we  join 
Our  hard-pressed  comrades.     They  were  grenadiers, 
A  gallant  company,  but  beaten  back 
Inglorious  from  the  raised  and  flag-paved  square 
Fronting  a  convent.     Twenty  stalwart  monks 
Defended  it — black  demons  with  shaved  crowns, 
The  cross  in  white  embroidered  on  their  frocks, 
Barefoot,  their  sleeves  tucked  up,  their  only  weapons 
Enormous  crucifixes,  so  well  brandished, 
Our  men  went  down  before  them.     By  platoons 
Firing,  we  swept  the  place ;  in  fact,  we  slaughtered 
This  terrible  group  of  heroes,  no  more  soul 
Being  in  us  than  in  executioners. 

The  foul  deed  done,  —  deliberately  done,  — 
And  the  thick  smoke  rolling  awav,  we  noted 

Under  the  huddled  masses  of  the  dead 
Rivulets  of  blood  run  trickling  down  the  steps; 
While  in  the  background  solemnly  the  church 
Loomed  up,  its  doors  wide  open.     We  went  in. 
It  was  a  desert      Lighted  tapers  starred 
The  inner  gloom  with  points  of  gold.     The  incense 
Gave  out  its  perfume.     At  the  upper  end, 
Turned  to  the  altar  as  though  unconcerned 
In  the  fierce  battle  that  had  raged,  a  priest. 
White-haired  and  tall  of  stature,  to  a  close 
Was  bringing  tranquilly  the  mass.     So  stamped 
Upon  my  memory  is  that  thrilling  scene, 
That,  as  I  speak,  it  comes  before  me  now,  — 
The  convent  built  in  old  time  by  the  Moors ; 
The  huge  brown  corpses  of  the  monks ;  the  sun 
Making  the  red  blood  on  the  pavement  steam; 
And  there,  framed  in  by  the  low  porch,  the  priest; 
And  there  the  altar  brilliant  as  a  shrine ; 
And  here  ourselves,  all  halting,  hesitating. 
Almost  afraid. 
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T,  certes,  in  those  days 
Was  a  oonfinned  blasphemer.     'Tis  on  record 
That  once,  by  way  of  sacrilegious  joke, 
A  chapel  being  sacked,  I  lit  my  pipe 
At  a  wax  caudle  burning  on  the  altar. 
This  time,  however,  I  was  awed  —  so  blanched 
Was  that  old  man. 

"  Shoot  him  I  **  our  captain  cried* 
Not  a  soul  budged.     The  priest,  beyond  all  doubt. 
Heard ;  but  as  though  he  heard  not.     Turning  round, 
He  faced  us,  with  the  elevated  host, 
Having  that  period  of  the  service  reached 
When  on  the  faithful  benediction  falls. 
His  lifted  arms  seemed  as  the  spread  of  wings  ; 
And  as  he  raised  the  pyx,  and  in  the  air 
With  it  described  the  cross,  each  man  of  us 
Fell  back,  aware  the  priest  no  more  was  trembling  I 

Than  if  before  him  the  devout  were  ranged.  ^ 

But  when,  intoned  with  olear  and  mellow  voice,  ' 

The  words  came  to  us, 

"  Vos  benedicat 
Deus  Omnipotens  !  " 

The  captain's  order 
Rang  out  again,  and  sharply,  "  Shoot  him  down, 
Or  1  shall  swear  1 "    Then  one  of  ours,  a  dastard. 
Levelled  his  gun,  and  fired.     Upstanding  still. 
The  priest  changed  color,  though  with  steadfast  look 
Set  upwards,  and  indomitably  stern. 
''  Pater  etFUius!'' 

Came  the  words.     What  frenzy, 
What  maddening  thirst  for  blood,  sent  from  our  ranks 
Another  shot,  I  know  not ;  but  'tw|U9  done. 

The  monk,  with  one  hand  on  the  altar's  ledge, 
Held  himself  up ;  and,  strenuous  to  complete 
His  benediction,  in  the  other  raised 
The  consecrated  host.     For  the  third  time 
Tracing  in  air  the  symbol  of  forgiveness, 
With  eyes  closed,  and  in  tones  exceeding  low, 
But  in  the  general  hush  distinctly  heard, 
«  Et  Sanctus  SpirUus  I '' 

He  said ;  and,  ending 
His  service,  fell  down  dead. 
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The  golden  pyx 
Rolled  bounding  on  the  floor.     Then,  as  wo  stood, 
Even  the  old  troopers,  with  our  muskets  grounded,  . 
And  choking  horror  in  our  hearts,  at  sight 
Of  such  a  shameless  murder,  and  at  sight 
Of  such  a  martyr,  with  a  chuckling  laugh, 
''Amen!" 

Drawled  out  a  drummer-boy.  ^ 

MacmUlarCs  Magazine* 


"CONQUERED    AT    LAST. 


** 


Some  time  ago  **  The  Mobile  Evening  I^ws  *'  offered  a  prize  for  the 
poem,  by  a  Southern  writer,  which  should  be  Judged  most  meritorious, 
••  ezpresMive  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Southern  heart  toward  the  people  of  the 
North  for  the  ptiilanthropy  and  magnanimity  so  freely  and  nobly  displayed 
fn  the  time  of  the  dire  affliction  of  the  South  by  pestilence.'*  There  were 
seventy-seven  competitors,  widely  scattered;  and  their  work  was  carefully 
examined  by  a  competent  committee,  who  decided  that  a  poem  entitled 
'*  Ck>nquered  at  Last,  by  Miss  Maria  L.  Eve  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  though  it  was 
rough  in  construction,  yet  for  its  brevity,  directness,  spirit,  and  force,  most 
truly  represente'd  the  real  sentiment  of  the  Southern  people.  The  following 
is  the  poem :  — 

You  came  to  us  once,  O  brothers  1  in  wrath, 
And  rude  desolation  followed  your  path. 

You  conquered  us  then,  but  only  in  part, 
For  a  stubborn  thing  is  the  human  heart. 

So  the  mad  wind  blows  in  his  might  and  main, 
And  the  forests  bend  to  his  breath  like  grain ; 

Their  heads  m  the  dust,  and  their  branches  broke; 
But  how  shall  he  soften  their  hearts  of  oak  ? 

You  swept  o*er  our  land  like  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
But  the  human  heart  is  a  stubborn  thing. 

We  laid  down  our  arms,  we  yielded  our  will ; 
But  our  "heart  of  hearts  "  was  unconquered  &till. 

"We  are  vanquished,"  we  said,  "  but  our  wounds  must  heal;" 
We  gave  you  our  swords,  but  our  hearts  were  steel. 
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"We  are  conquered,"  we  said,  but  our  hearts  were  sore, 
And  "  woe  to  the  conquered,"  on  every  door. 

But  the  spoiler  came,  and  he  would  not  spare : 
The  angel  that  walketh  in  darkness  was  there. 

He  walked  through  the  valley,  walked  through  the  street^ 
And  he  left  the  print  of  his  nery  feet   ■ 

In  the  dead,  dead,  dead,  that  were  everywhere, 
And  buried  away  with  never  a  prayer. 

From  the  desolate  land,  from  its  very  heart, 
There  went  forth  a  cry  to  the  uttermost  part. 

« 

You  heard  it,  O  brothers  !    With  never  a  measure 
You  opened  your  hearts,  and  poured  out  your  treasure. 

O  Sisters  of  Mercy,  you  gave  above  these! 

For  you  helped,  we  know,  on  your  bended  knees. 

m 

Your  pity  was  human,  but,  oh  I  it  was  more, 
When  you  shared  our  cross,  and  our  burden  bore* 

Your  lives  in  your  hands,  you  stood  by  our  side; 
Your  lives  for  our  lives  you  laid  down,  and  died. 

And  no  greater  love  hath  a  man  to  give. 

Than  lay  down  his  life  that  his  friends  may  live. 

■ 

You*poured  in  our  wounds  the  oil  and  the  wine 
That  you  brought  to  us  from  a  Hand  divine. 

You  conquered  us,  brothers;  our  swords  we  gave: 
AVe  yield  now  our  hearts  —  they  are  all  we  have. 

Our  last  ditch  was  there,  and  it  held  out  long* 
It  is  yours,  O  friends  I  and  you'll  find  it  strong. 

Your  love  had  a  magic  diviner  than  art ; 

And  **  Conquered  by  kindness,"  well  write  on  our  heart 
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THE    SHIP-BOY'S    LETTER. 

Here's  a  letter  from  Robin,  father,  — 

A  letter  from  over  the  sea. 
I  was  sure  that  the  spark  in  the  wick  last  night 

Meant  there  was  one  for  me  ; 
And  I  laughed  to  see  the  postman's  face 

Look  in  at  the  dairy  park, 
For  you  said  it  was  so  woman-like 

To  put  my  trust  in  a  spark. 

**Dear  father  and  mother  and  grannyy 

I  write  on  the  breech  of  a  gun, 
And  think,  as  I  sit  at  the  porthole, 
'    And  look  at  the  setting  sun. 
Father's  chatting  away  beside  you, 

While  you  *  holy-stone '  the  porch, 
Or  are  getting  clean  rigging  ready 

For  to-morrow's  cruise  to  churcn. 

"You  mustn't  be  hard  on  the  writing; 

For,  what  with  ropes  and  tar. 
My  fingers  won't  crook  as  they  ought  to, 

And  spelling  is  harder  far ; 
And  every  minute  a  lurch  comes, 

And  spoils  the  looks  of  my  i's ; 
And  I  blot  'em  instead  of  dot  'em. 

And  I  can't  get  my  words  of  a  size. 

"  Tell  Bessie  I  don't  forget  her ; 

But  every  Saturday  night, 
When  were're  talking  of  home  in  the  twilight^ 

Or  our  lamps  are  all  alight. 
And  I'm  asked  to  tell  the  lass  I  love, 

I  name  sweet  Bessie  Green." 
(0  father,  to  think  of  his  doing  that. 

And  the  monkey  scarce  fifteen  1) 

**  And,  granny,  the  yarns  you  spin  all  day, 

In  the  corner  off  the  door, 
Won't  be  half  so  long  and  so  tough  as  mine,   ' 

When  I  see  you  all  ashore. 
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You  maybe  won't  swallow  flyiiig-fish, 

But  ril  brinp^  you  one  or  two, 
And  some  Maltese  lace  for  topsail  gear. 

And  a  fan  for  —  you  know  who. 

**  Then  good-by  to  each  dear  face  at  home. 

Till  I  press  it  with  my  lips, 
While  you  pray  each  night  for  *  ships  at  sea,* 

And  *  God  speed  all  sea  ships  1  * 
I  smile  as  I  rock  in  my  hammock. 

Through  storms  may.  shriek  and  strain, 
For  I  feel,  when  we  pray  for  each  other, 

We're  sure  to  meet  again." 


AN    IRISH    LOVE-LETTER. 

k  SCENE  FROM  GEORGE  M.  BAKER*S  NEW  PLAT  (fOR  FE- 
MALE CHARACTERS  ONLY)  IN  THREE  ACTS,  ENTITLED 
"REBECCA'S   TRIUMPH." 

Characters:  Katy,  an  Irish  servant.  Gyp,  a  colored  girl; 
Dora,  a  young  lady, 

(Enter  Katy,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,) 

Katy  (turning  letter  over  and  over').  An*  sure  I  got  a 
love-lether  f rum  Patsy ;  an'  phat  will  I  do  wid  it  I  duuno. 
I  can't  rade,  and  the  misthress  is  away  wid  the  company 
girls.  How  will  I  find  out  phat's  inside  it  ?  It's  bothered 
1  am  intirely. 

(Enter  from  L.,  through  c  door,  Dora.) 

Dora.  Ah,  Katy!  Is  it  ther  yees  are?  Where's  Mrs, 
Delaine's  shawl  ?    I  see  it.     (Goes  towards  windouo  r  ) 

Katy.  If  yees  plase,  Miss  Dora,  might  I  be  after  trou- 
bling yees? 

Dora  (comes  doton).  Certainly,  Katy.  What's  the 
trouble? 

Katy.    If  yees  plase,  I  have  a  lether. 

Dora.     From  the  ould  counthry  ? 

Katy.  No,  indade :  it's  from  —  it's  from  —  sure  youll  be 
afther  laughiu'  if  I  tole  yees. 

Dora.  Then  you  needn't  tell  me,  Katy:  I  can  guess- 
It's  a  love-letter. 

Katy.     An'  who  towld  yees  that? 


i 
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Dora.  Yourself,  Katy,  by  the  blushes  on  your  cheeks 
and  the  sparkle  in  your  eyes.  You  w/mt  me  to  read  it  for 
you? 

Katy.    If  yees  plase,  Miss  Dora.     {Hands  letter,) 

Dora  (opening  letter).  I  shall  learn  all  your  secrets, 
Katy.    Perhaps  the  young  man  would  not  like  that. 

Katt.    Thin  yees  moight  shkip  the  sacrets. 

Dora  (laughs).  All  right,  Katy.  '  (Reads.)  '<  Lovely 
Ka^." 

Katy.    That's  me.     Sure  that^s  no  sacret. 

Dora  (reads).  "I  take  me  pin  in  hand  wid  a  bating 
heart,  to  till  yees  uv  the  sthrong  wakeniss  I  have  for  yees." 

Katy.     Yees  moight  shkip  that. 

Dora  (reads).  **I  have  nather  ate,  dhrunk,  nor  slipt, 
for  a  wake." 

Katy.     Will,  that  jist  accounts  for  the  wakeniss. 

Dora  (reads).  ."Barrin*  my  thray  males  a  day,  an*  me 
pipe  an'  tobacyer." 

Katy.     An'  he  wid  the  hearty  appetite  1 

Dora  (reads).  '<  An'  all  me  slapeliss  nights  are  fill  wid 
drames  of  yees,  Katy  mavoumeen." 

Katy.     Sure  he's  the  darlin '. 

Dora  (reads).  "I  have  yees  phortygraff  nailed  to  the 
hid  uv  me  bid ;  and  ivery  night,  afther  I've  blown  out  the 
candle  wid  me  fingers,  I  tak  a  good  look  at  it,  an'  if  ye'll 
belave  me,  there's  not  a  dry  thread  in  me  eyes." 

Katy.     Sure  he  was  alwus  tinder-hearted. 

Dora  (reads).  '*  If  yees  don't  belave  me,  tak  a  good  look 
at  yees  own  face  before  yees  open  the  lether,  and  see  if  I 
have  not  cause  to  wape." 

Katy.  Sure  I  ought  to  have  known  that  before  the 
lether  came. 

Dora  (reads).  "If  yees  foind  these  tinder  loins  blotted 
"wid  tears,  it*8  all  owing  to  the  bad  quality  uv  the  ink,  which 
lias  compilled  me  to  pin  this  wid  a  pinciL" 

Katy.     That's  no  mather, 

Dora  (reads).  "  If  yees  don't  recave  this  lether,  or  can't 
rade  it,  niver  moind ;  ye'll  know  that  all  that's  in  it  is  the 
truth,  an'  nades  nather  radin'  or  writin'  to  till  the  same. 
So  name  the  day,  Katy  darlin',  whin  me  single  blissidniss  is 
to  exphire,  an'  the  mathrimoonial  noose  shlipped  over  the 
hid  of  yees  lovin*  and  consoliu'  Patsy  Dolan. 

**f  .S.  — These  last  lines  are  the  poethry  uv  love. 
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"Second  PS.  —  To  be  rid  f  hirst.  I  inclose  a  ring  for 
yees  finger,  which  same  yees  will  find  in  me  nixt  lether." 
That's  all,  Katy .     (  Hands  back  letter, ) 

Katy.     It's  jist  illigant.     I'm  obleeged  to  yees. 

Dora  (takes  shawl  from  chair).  Quite  welcome,  Katy. 
AVhen  you  get  ready  to  name  the  day,  Til  answer  it  for  you. 
But  be  quick,  Katy  ;  for  the  poor  fellow  will  not  live  long 
on  '*only  his  thray  males  a  day,  an'  his  pipe  an'  tobacyer." 
(Runs  off  c.  io  L.) 

Katy  (looks  at  letter).  Sure  it's  a  darlin'  lether,  an* 
Patsy  Dolan's  a  broth  uv  a  bye. 

Enter  R.,  Gyp. 

Gyp.  Ah,  dar  yon  is,  Katy  I  Whar's  de  misses  ?  Whar's 
Miss  Becky  ?     Whar's  eberylx)dy  V 

Katy.  In  the  garden,  sure.  Yees  may  coom  in,  if  yees 
wipe  yers  fate. 

Gyp.  Yas,  indeed  1  How  yer  was  ?  And  how's  Patsy 
Dolan  ? 

Katy:     He's  will.    I*ve  jist  recaved  a  lether  from  him. 

Gyp.  Dat  so  V  Dat's  good  1  Lub-letters  am  bery  con- 
solin'  to  de  flutterin'  heart.  Got  a  letter,  hab  you  ?  S'pose 
you  red  it  f rough  and  f rough. 

Katy.     Sure  I  can't  rade  at  all,  at  all.' 

Gyp.  Dat  so?  Well,  well  !  De  ignoramance  ob  de 
foreign  poperlation  am  distressin*. 

Katy.     Can  you  rade  ? 

Gyp.  Read?  What  you  take  me  for  ?  How  else  could 
I  debour  de  heaps  and  heaps  ob  lub-letters  dat  I  constantly 
receibe  from  my  adorers  ? 

Katy  (aside).  Faith,  I'd  loike  to  hear  Patsy's  lether 
again.  (Aloud.)  Thin  plase  rade  this  for  me.  (Handk 
letter.) 

Gyp  (confused).  Wh-wh-what  you  take  me  fur  ?  (Aside.) 
Golly  !  she  cotcin  me  den.  (Aloud.)  No,  chile  :  dose  tender 
confections  am  fur  you  alone,  and  dey  shouldn't  be  com* 
posed  to  de  world 

Katy.     An*  sure  yees  can't  rade. 

Gyp.  What's  that  V  Can't  read  ?  (Takes  letter,  and  turns 
it  round  several  times.)  Berry  long  letter.  Want  to  hear  it 
allV 

Katy.    Ivery  word. 

Gyp  (aside).     Mossn't  gib  in.      Spec  dase   all    alike. 
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(Al<md,)  Ob  course,  ob  course.  (Pretends  to  read,)  "Lab- 
liest  ob  your  sexes  '* 

Katy.     Sure  that's  not  there. 

Gyp  (shows  letter).     See  fur  yerself,  see  fur  yerself. 

Katy.     Go  on  wid  the  1  ether. 

Gyp.  *' Sublimest  ob  de  fair  sexes,  dis  am  a  wliale 
ob  tears.  Dar  ain't  no  sunshine  of  moonshine  widjut 
you.*' 

Katy.     That's  not  thrue  at  all,  at  alL 

Gyp  (shows  letter).     Read  it  yerself,  read  yerself. 

Katy.     Go  on  wid  the  lether. 

Gyp.  "  De  moon  on  de  lake  am  beamin',  de  lubly  svm- 
flower  perfumeries  in  de  garden,  de  tuneful  frogs  melifer- 
ously  warble  in  de  riber,  an'  de  breezes  blow  fro'  de  treetves; 
but  my  lub,  my  lub,  whar,  oh,  whar  am  she  ?  " 

Katy.    I  don't  belave  — 

Gyp  (as  before).     See  fur  yerself,  see  fur  yerself ! 

Katy.  Oh,  quit  yees  talkin'  an'  talkin'.  'Go  on  wi6  the 
lether. 

G  YP.        "  My  lub  she  isn't  hansum, 
My  lub  she  isn't  fair ; 
But  to  cook  de  beef  and  'taters 
Can't  beat  her  anywhar." 

Dat's  potry,  Katy,  dat  is ;  alwus  find  lots  ob  dat  in  ^ab- 
letters :  it  gibs  dem  a  flabor. 

Katy.    I  don't  belave  it's  there. 

Gyp  (as  before).     See  fur  yerself,  see  fur  yerself  I 

Katy.    "Go  on  wid  the  lether. 

Gyp.  Luf  me  see,  wha  was  I?  "  Come  rest  on  dis  yere 
Head  your  aching  breast."  Dey  all  got  dat,  Katy,  an'  — hu' 
(aside),  well,  I'se  jest  puzzled  fur  more:  guess  we'll  Lab 
some  more  poetry  (aloud)  an'  —  an'  — 

«*  We'll  dance  all  night  till  broad  daylight^ 
An'  go  home  with  de  girls  in  de  morning.'* 

Katy.  It's  no  such  thing !  Yer  desavin*  me,  so  yees  are  1 
3£e  Patsy  wouldn't  go  home  wid  the  girls  at  all,  at  all. 

Gyp.     See  fur  yerself,  see  fur  yerself ! 

Katy  {snatchimj  letter).  So  I  will.  It's  false  and  desate- 
ful  yet'S  are,  for  Miss  Dora  rid  the  lether,  an'  —  an'  —  it 
w&^  jist  illegant,  so  it  was  •  an*  it's  yersilf, — bad  luck  to  the 
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loikes  ov  yees,  whin  yees  can't  rade !  an'  it's  the  blissid 
troth  I'm  tillin',  —  invintin'  a  bit  uv  blaniey  to  make  trou- 
ble bet  wane  a  poor  girl  an*  her  Fatsy.     Away  wid  yees  I 

[Exit  door  R. 
Gyp.  Well,  I  guess  she  fooled  me  dat  time.  No  use. 
Dar*s  alwus  trubble  interferin*  in  lub  affairs,  jest  like 
domestic  affairs :  when  man  and  wife  am  fighting,  %t  you 
try  to  be  a  messenger  ob  peace,  ef  you  don't  look  oijt,  you'll 
git  de  broomstick  onto  yer  own  head.  \ExU. 
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This  mule  looked  like  he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  old,  and  was  dead  standing  upon  his  feet.  He  was 
hitched  to  a  pine-bodied  spring  wagon,  with  a  high  dash- 
board. The  "  team  '*  was  standing  on  the  levee  in  mute 
silence,  while  the  old  darky  who  "  driv  "  it  went  aboard 
the  whaff-boat.  A  tramp  could  make  a  barrel  of  money 
selling  pictures  of  that  mule,  labelled  "  Patience."  His 
long,  flabby  ears  hung  down  each  side  of  his  head  like  win- 
dow-awnings with  the  rods  out.  of  them.  His  face  wore  a 
sober  look,  while  out  of  his  mouth  hung  a  tongue  eight 
inches  long.  His  tail  swung  down  from  the  rear  end  of  his 
hurricane  roof  like  a  wet  rope,  while  his  whole  body  seemed 
as  motionless  as  death  itself.  Presently  a  red-headed  ur- 
chin, with  an  old  boot  in  his  hand,  walked  up  in  front  of 
him,  and,  looking  into  his  face,  saw  that  the  mule  was 
asleep.  He  walked  around,  climbed  up  into  that  wagon, 
leaned  over  the  dash-board,  lifted  that  mule's  tail,  and  let 
it  come  down  in  time  to  catch  a  death-grip  on  that  boot-leg. 
That  mule  woke  up  so  quick,  that  he  kicked  the  boy  and 
the  dash-board  twenty  feet  into  the  air.  He  didn't  stop 
there.  He  changed  the  position  of  his  ears,  hauled  in  his 
tongue,  planted  his  fore-feet  and  his  head  between  his  knees, 
and  from  the  fore-shoulders  to  the  tip  of  his  trunk  was  in 
lively  motion;  and  he  didn't  look  like  he  was  more  than 
two  years  old,  the  way  he  was  kicking  that  old  wagon-body 
into  kindling-wood  with  his  heels.  He  had  it  all  to  him- 
self, and  was  doing  fine,  when  the  old  darky  rushed  up  the 
hill,  got  in  front  of  him,  and,  grabbing  him  by  each  ear. 
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idioated,  ''Whoa,  I  tell  you!  Wat's  de  matter  wid  you? 
Whoa-up  1 "  and,  looking  around  at  the  crowd,  yelled,  **  Will 
some  o'  yer  gemmen  git  dat  ere  boot-leg  out  wile  I  hole 
him  ?  kase  de  waggin*s  minej  an'  I  jes'  borrowed  de  mule." 
But  ho  one  ventured;  and  when  we  left,  his  heels  had 
almost  reached  the  tail-gate,  and  the  old  darky  was  still 
yelling,  "Whoa  1" 


TALK    ABOUT    SHOOTING. 

They  had  been  talking  about  the  remarkable  x)erfonn- 
ances  of  Dr.  Carver,  the  marksman  who  shoots  with  a  rifle 
glass  balls  which  are  sent  into  the  air  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
throw  them.  Presently  Abner  Byng,  who  was  standing  by, 
said, — 

"That's  nothing." 

«  What  is  nothing  ?  " 

**  Why,  that  shooting.    Did  you  ever  know  Tom  Potter?  " 

"No." 

"  Well,  Potter  was  the  best  hand  with  a  rifle  I  ever  saw ; 
beat  this  man  Carver  all  hollow.  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  seen 
this  man  Potter  do.  You  know,  maybe,  along  there  in  the 
cheriy  season  Mrs.  Potter  would  want  to  preserve  some  cher- 
ries ;  so  Tom  would  pick  'em  for  her,  and  how  do  you  think 
he'd  stone  'em?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     How  ?  " 

"  Why,  he'd  fill  his  gun  with  bird-shot,  and  get  a  boy  to 
drop  half  a  bushel  of  cherries  at  one  time  from  the  roof  of 
the  house.  As  they  came  down  he'd  fire,  and  take  the  stone 
clean  out  of  every  cherry  in  the  lotl  It's  a  positive  fact  I 
He  might  occasionally  miss  one,  but  not  often.  But  "he  did 
bigger  shooting  than  that  when  he  wanted  to." 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  " 

"Why,  Jim  Miller  — did  you  know  him?  No?  Well, 
Tom  niade  a  bet  once  with  Jim  that  he  could  shoot  the 
button  off  of  his  own  coat-tail  by  shooting  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  Jim  took  him  up." 

"Did  he  do  it?" 

"  Do  it  I  He  fixed  himself  in  position,  and  aimed  at  a  tree 
in  front  of  him.    The  ball  hit  the  tree,  carromed,  hit  the 
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corner  of  a  house,  carromed,  stnick  a  lamp-post,  carromed, 
and  flew  behind  Tom,  and  nipped  the  button  off  as  slick  as 
a  whistle.     You  bet  he  did  it  I " 

"  That  was  fine  shooting." 

"  Yes,  but  I've  seen  Tom  Potter  beat  it.  I've  seen  him 
stand  under  a  flock  of  wild  pigeons,  billions  of  them  com- 
ing like  the  wind,  and  kill  'em  so  fast  that  the  front  of  a 
flock  never  passed  a  given  line,  butr  turned  over  and  fell 
down,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  kind  of  brown  feathery  Ni- 
agara. Tom  did  it  by  having  twenty-three  breech-loading 
rifles,  and  a  boy  to  load  'em.  He  always  shot  with  that 
kind" 

**  You  say  you  saw  him  do  this  sort  of  shooting  ?  '* 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  and  better  than  that,  too.  Why,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  have  seen  Tom  Potter  do.  I  saw  him  once  set  up  an 
India-rubber  tai^get  at  three  hundred  feet,  and  hit  the  bull's- 
eye  twenty-seven  times  a  minute  with  the  same  ball  1  He 
would  hit  the  target,  the  ball  would  bound  right  back  into 
the  rifle-barrel  just  as  Tom  had  clapped  in  a  fresh  charge  of 
pow^der,  and  so  he  kept  her  a-going  backward  and  forward 
mitil  at  last  he  happened  to  move  his  gun,  and  the  bullet 
missed  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  It  was  jbne  biggest  thing  I 
ever  saw  ;  the  very  biggest — except  one." 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

*'  Why,  one  day  I  was  out  with  him  when  he  was  prac- 
tising, and  it  came  on  to  rain.  Tom  didn't  want  to  get 
wet,  and  we  had  no  umbrella;  and  what  do  you  think 
he  did  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  NoW)  what  do  you  think  that  man  did  to  keep  dry  ?  " 

"  I  can't  imagine.  *' 

'^  Well,  sir,  he  got  me  to  load  his  weapons  for  him ;  and 
I  pledge  you  my  word,  although  it  began  to  rain  hard,  he 
hit  every  drop  that  came  down,  so  that  the  ground  for  about 
eight  feet  around  us  was  as  dry  as  punk.  It  was  beautiful^ 
sir,  beautiful." 

And  then  the  company  rose  up  slowly,  and  passed  out  one 
by  one,  each  man  eying  Abner,  and  looking  solemn  as  he 
went  by;  and  when  they  had  gone  Abner  looked  queerly 
for  a  moment,  and  said  to  me,  — 

^  There's  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  a  liar.  Give  me  a 
man  who  is  a  friend  of  the  solid  truth,  and  I'll  tie  to 
him." 


t 
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THE    KING'S    KISS. 

"  How  long,"  he  asked,  "  will  you  remember  this,  — 

How  long  ?  "    Then  downward  bent 
His  kingly  head,  and  on  her  lips  a  kiss 
Fell  like  a  flame,  a  flame  that  sent 
Through  each  vein 
Love's  joy  and  pain : 
"  How  long,"  he  asked,  "  will  you  remember  this  ?  " 

^  How  long  ?  "    She  lifted  from  his  breast  a  cheek 

Red  with  her  sacred  love. 
Yet  when  her  redder  lips  essayed  to  speak, 
And  when  her  heart  did  move 

To  answer  grave  and  sweet. 
Somehow  a  smile  unmeet 
Broke  waywardly  across  her  lips  and  cheek. 

**  How  long,  how  long,  will  I  remember  this  ? 

Say  you,"  she  murmured  low; 
'*  Say  you,"  and  while  she  trembled  with  her  bliss, 
That  smile  went  to  and  fro 

Across  her  flashing  face, 
And  hid  a  graver  grace,  — 
"  Say  you,  how  long  will  you  remember  this  ?  " 

He  bent  above  her  in  that  moment's  bliss. 

He  held  her  close  and  fast : 
"How  long,  how  long,  will  I  remember  this  I 
Until  I  cross  at  last. 

With  failing,  dying  breath, 
That  river  that  men  call  death,  — 
So  long,  so  long  will  I  remember  this ! " 

But  when  apart  they  stood,  did  he  remember 

His  words  that  summer  day  ? 
Did  he  remember  through  the  long  December 
The  warmth  and  love  of  May, 

The  warmth  and  love  and  bliss, 
The  meaning  of  that  kiss,  — 
When  kingdoms  stood  between,  did  he  remember? 
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Ah  1  who  can  say  for  him  ?    For  her  we  know 

The  king's  kiss  was  her  crown ; 
For  her  we  know  no  agony  of  woe, 
No  other  smile  or  frown, 

Conld  make  her  heart  forswear 
That  summer  morning  there, 
Beneath  the  forest  trees  of  Foutaineblean. 

NoBA  Pbbbt. 


JOE'S    BESPEAK. 
A  pantaloon's  stort. 

There  wasn't  a  place  for  eold  nor  pray'rs  — 
We'd  six  big  bobbies  to  keep  *em  back  — 

They  was  nursin'  each  other  in  stalls  and  chwty 
And  the  pit  was  a  regular  sardine  pack. 

A  chap  got  dazed  with  the  din  and  glare. 

And  tne  sea  of  faces  ev'rywhere. 

And  now  and  agen  a  woman  'u'd  shriek — 

It  was  always  so  at  Joe's  Bespeak. 

There  was  never  a  clown  a  patch  on  Joe  — 

I've  played  with  the  lot,  ana  I  bought  to  know. 

Why,  he'd  more  reppartee  in  them  bandy  shins 
Than  parties  I  know  in  their  bumptious  brains; 

He'd  tip  you  one  of  his  rummy  grins, 
And  you'd  suffer  from  h awful  hintemal  pains; 

I.iOok  in  his  face,  and  you'd  laugh  and  cry ; 

?wig  him  wink,  and  you'd  want  to  die ; 

'Ear  him  do  the  Little  Pig's  Squeak, 

And  bed  was  your  place  K)r  the  rest  of  the  week. 

There  was  never  a  clown  a  patch  on  Joe  — 

I've  played  with  the  lot,  and  I  bought  to  know. 

The  'ouse  was  one  continooal  roar — 
When  he  tumbled  in  for  his  third  recall, 

They  rose,  on  mamsy^  from  roof  to  floor. 
And  bellered  like  bedlam,  nobs  and  all. 

The  curtain  fell,  and  they  stopped  to  shout. 
And  'oiler  <*  Joe  1"  till  the  ughts  was  boat. 
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There  was  ninety  pound,  sir,  silver  and  gold  — 
More  nor  we  recKoued  the  'oase  'u'd  'old. 
There  was  never  a  clown  a  patch  on  Joe  — 
I've  played  with  the  lot,  and  I  hought  to  know. 

Joe  never  stopped  to  reckon  the  blunt, 

Nor  change  his  togs,  nor  nothin'  o*  that, 
But  he  buttoned  his  long  old  coat  in  front, 
And  hover  his  heyebrows  jammed  his  'at. 
We'd  counted  on  glasses  —  or  fizz,  may'ap, 
For  Joe  was  a  hopen-'anded  chap  — 
But  through  the  'oUerin'  roughs  houtside, 
I  twigged  him  wriggle  and  dive  and  slide, 
And  I  says  to  myself,  I  says,  just  so, 
'*  I  doubt  there's  summat  amiss  with  Joe  I " 

I  collared  my  'at,  and  I  f oUered  him  straight, 
And  I  see  him  stop  at  the  door,  and  stand 

(Old  Mother  Cobble's  at  number  height). 
And  he  pulled  the  bell  with  a  shaky  'and. 

The  light  from  the  lamp  on  the  door  fell  slick, 

And  I  watched  his  face  turn  white  and  sick ; 

But  he  never  spoke,  as  the  woman  said, 

"  Dead,  sir  —  mother  and  child — just  dead  I " 

Well,  Joe  went  to  'em  a  year  ago  — 

There  was  never  a  clown  a  patch  on  Joe. 


A    DISTURBED    PARENT. 

Five  daughters — four  of  them  engaged  1 

Good  heavens !    I  shall  go  mad  1 
For  such  a  surfeiting  of  love 

No  parent  ever  had. 
The  very  atmosphere  is  charged 

With  it :  no  matter  where 
I  go  about  the  house,  I  trip 

Upon  some  whispering  pair. 

At  evening,  when  I  take  my  pipe, 

And  seek  a  quiet  nook 
To  read  "  The  Evening  Times,"  or  else 

Some  new  and  tempting  book. 
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I  ope,  perhaps,  the  parlor  door, 

When  a  familiar  sound, 
Quite  unmistakable,  suggests 

It  is  forbidden  ground. 

So  then  more  cautiously  I  turn 

To  our  reception-room ; 
But  lo  I  again  upon  my  ear, 

From  its  romantic  gloom, 
Comes  softly  out  with  emphasis 

That  warning,  when  I  start 
And  leave,  as  Lady  Macbeth  wished 

Her  guests  would  all  depart. 

My  next  resort  is  then  the  porch, 

Where  i-oses  trail  and  bloom  : 
Ha !  is  it  echo  that  betrays 

The  joys  of  yonder  room? 
Ah,  no !  a  startled  **  change  of  base  " 

Beveals  the  presence  there 
Of  Cupid's  votaries;  and,  alast 

There's  still  another  pair. 

"  But  sure,"  I  think,  "my  library 

Will  be  a  safe  retreat.'^ 
So  there  at  once,  with  quickened  step, 

I  take  my  weary  feet. 
Vain  hope  I  that  warning  sound  again 

Breaks  on  my  listening  ear : 
Thai^  Heaven,  my  youngest  has  not  yet 

Attained  her  thirteenth  year  1 

Hark  !  there  she  is !  and,  bless  my  hearty 

That  popinjay,  young  Lunn, 
Is  at  her  side :  I  do  believe 

That  she,  too,  has  begun. 
Oh,  ye  who  love  to  sit  and  dream 

Of  future  married  joys, 
Pray  Heaven  with  honest  fervor  that 

lour  girls  may  all  be  boys ! 
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The  Reading-Club. 


A  ROYAL  PRINCESS. 

I,  ^  pRir;c£SS|  ^  kipg-descended,  decked  with  jeweli»  gOded, 

drest, 
Would  gather  be  a  peasant  with  her  baby  at  her  breast. 
For  all  I  shyae  so  like  the  sun^  and  am  purple  like  the  west 

Two  and  two  my  guards  behind,  two  iand  two  before, 

Two  and  two  on  either  hand,  they  guard  me  evermore ; 

Ale,  poor  daye^'that  must  not  coO|  7— eagle,  that  must  not  soar. 

Air  my  fountains  cast  up  perfumes,  all  my  gardens  grow 
Scented  woods  and  foreign  spices,  with  ail  flowers  in  blow 
That  are  costly^  out  of  season  as  the  seasons  go. 

All  my  walls  are  lost  in  mirrors,  whereupon  I  trace 
Self  to  right  hand,  self  to  left  hand,  self  in  every  place, 
Self-same  solitary  figurej^  self-same  «eeking  face. 

Then  I  have  an  ivory  chair,  high  to  sit  upon, 
,.  Almoa^Jikainy  father's. chair^  which  is  anivory  throne  1 
There  I  sit  uprnt  and  upright,  there  I  sit  alone.'  •■   ■      1 

Alone  by  day,  alone  by  night,  alone  days  without  end ; . 

My  father  and  my  mother  give  me  treasures,  search  and  spend  -* 

O  my  father !  O  my  mother !  have  you  ne'er  a  friend  ? 

As  I  am  a  lofty  princess,  so  my  father  is 

A  lofty  king,  accomplished  in  all  kingly  subtilties, 

Holding  in  his  strong  right  hund  worlJ-kiiigdoma'  balances. 
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He  has  quarrelled  with  his  neighbors,  he  has  scourged  his  foes } 
Vassal  counts  and  princes  follow  where  his  pennon  goes. 
Long-descended  vrdiant  lords  whom  the  vulture  knows. 

On  whose  track  the  vulture  swoops,  when  they  ride  in  state 
To  break  the:  strength  of  .A]iQ>ie8,^an4  ^PP^^  down  the  great : 
Each  of  these  my  coupteouB  «ertaiit».npne  of  these  jn^t  mate. 

My  father,  counting  up  his  strength,  sets  down  with  equal  pen 
So  many  head  of  cattle,  head  of  horses,  head  of  men ; 
These  for  slaughter,  these  for  labor,  with  the  how  and  when. 


'  „   /   r. 


I  ' 


Some  to  work  on  roads,  canals ;  some  to  man  his  ships ; 
Some  to  smart  in  mines  beneat(i  sharp  overseers'  whip^; 
Some  to  trap  fiir-liedsts  in  lands  where  utmost  winter  mpi. 

r 

t      .  ,  • 

Ou£e  it  came  into  my  heart  and  whelmed  me  like  a  flood, 
That  these,  too,  are  men  and  women,  human  flesh  and  blood  % 
Men  with  hearts  and  men  with,  /souls,  though  trodden  down 

like  mud.  .  . 

Our  feasting  was  not  glad'that  night,  our  music  tiras  not  gay ; 
On  my  mother's  graceful  head  I. marked  a  thread  of  gray; 
Myiather  frowning  at  the  fare  seemed  every  dish  to  weigh. 

I  sat  beside  them,  sole  princess  in  my  exalted  place ; 
My  ladies  and  my  gentlemen  stood  by  me  on  the  dais : 
A  mirror  showed  me  I  look  old  and  haggard  in  the  laoe; 

It  showed  me  that  my  ladies  all  ar^'  hit  to  gaze  upon. 
Flump,  plenteous-h^iredi  tp  every,  one  love's  secret  lore  ia 

.  known  •     ,  '^'     ■         -,  \ 

They  laugh  by  day,  they*  sleep  by  night;  ah  ine^  Whtt  is  a 

throneP'       •  '  ''^  '  ''  '    '"" 

The  sin^ng  men  and  women  sang  th(it  night  as  usual, . 
The  dancers  danced  in. pairs  and  sets,  but  inusio  had  a  fidl, 
A  melancholy,  windy  fall  fts  at  a'funeraL 

Amid  the  toss  of  torches  to  my  chamber  back  we  swept ; 

My  ladies  loosed  my  golden  chain ;  meantime  I  could  have  wept 

To'  iVnVy  of  some  in  galling  chaius,  tihelher  they  waked  or  slepL 


l'tc6Vtey  batb  of  s^ent^  anlk,  d^Ifeately  waited  on 

They  burned  sweet  things  for  my  delight,  cedar  and  cinnamon, 

They  lit  my'shtided  silver  lamp,  and  left  me  there  atone. 

A  day  went  by,  a  week  went  by.    One  day  I  heard  it  »niM  • 
**  Men  are  clamoring,  Women,  children,  clamoring  to  b(*  fe<l ; 
Men  like  famished  dogs  are  kowling  in  the  streets  for  bread* 

* 

So  two  whispered  by  my  door,  not  thinking  I  could  hear, 

Vul<?ar,  naked  triith,  nngamished  for  a  royal  ear; 

Fit  for  coo)>ing  in  the  background,  notto  slidk  wtt  tiear. 

■  •  -   ' 
But   I  strained  my  utmost  sense  to  catch  this  truth  —  and 

mark:         '  '  • 

^  There  are  families  out  granng,  like  cattle  in  the  park.'* 
"  A  pair  df  peasants  must  be  saFved  eteh  if  we  buHd  an  vk.** 

A  merry  jest,  a  merry  laugh,  each  strolled  upon  his  way ; 
One  wds  my  {>age,  erkd  I  reared  and  bore  with  day  by  day  \ 
One  was  my  youngest  mdid-,  as  eweet  and  white  as  oreani  in 
May;-  ■  .        \  .      . 

OKher  footsteps  ^no^td^eoftly  with  a  weightier  triimp } 
Voices  said :  *'  Picked  soldiers  have  been  summoned  from  the 

camp    " 
To  quell  <tBese'  base^boni  xufBane  who  make  free  to  howl  and 

stamp.*^ 

**fiowl  and  stamp?'*  one  answered :  *^they  made  free  to  hiiri 

a  stone 
At  the  minister's  state  coach,  well  aimed  and  stoutly  thrown.** 
**  There's  work^  then,  for  the  soldier^,  for  this  rank  crop  must 

be  mown." 

**  One  I  saw,  a  poor  old  fool,  with  ashes  on  his  head, 
Whimpering  because  a  girl  bad  snatched  his  crust  of  bread : 
Then  he  dnipped^  when  iolne- one  niidcd  hhn,  it  turned-  out 
he  was  dead." 

«*  After  us  the  delifee,"  was  retorted  wJth  a  tatigh : 

"  If  bread 's  the  staff  of  life,  they'mnst  walk*  without  a  staff' 

**  While  Tye  a  loaf  they're  welcome  tb  my  blessing  and  the  chodi'* 
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These  passed.    Ilhe  kingf :  slAnd  up.    Said  my.  ftttter^/ villi  a 

.  smilek  .     .■ 

**  Daughter  mine,  your  mother  coiqes  to  sit  with  yo^  &  while, 
She 's  sad  to-day,  and  who  hut  you  her  sadness  can  beguile  ?  ** 

He  too  left  me.     Shall  I  touch  my  harp  now  while  I  wait, 
\1  hear  them  dottbling. guard ,heiow  before  qd^  palace  g$tfi,) 
Or  shall  I  work  the  last  gold  stitch  into  my  veil  of  state ; 

'  If 

Or  shall  my.woman  st^d  aild^ead  scwie  unimpassioned  scene, 
There 's  music  of  « lulling  Aort^  in  words  tibat  pause  between ;. 
Or  shall  she  merely  fan  me  while  I  wait  here  for  the  queen  ? 

Again  I  caught  my  father's  voice  in  sharp  word  of  opmmand : 
"  Charge  i "'  a  clw  ^f  ateel :  '*  charge  «^aia«  the  rebels  atancL 
Smita  and  fepare  not»  l^aad  to,hand ;  so^te  and  spare  noti  himd 
to  hand." 


There.  SM^eUed  a  tumult  at  the  gate)  high,  yoiees  waxing  higher ; 
A  flash  of  red  vetel^d  light  l\^  ^  e^thcMlral  spire }  > 

I  heard  a  cry  for  fagots,  then  I  heard  a  yell  for  firp, 

^  Sit  and  roast  thefe  wkh  youv  wmty  silL  Jn4  JmIkb  tbeio  vthh 

yourbreadr         i  -•      -;     .    ■;  •      f  .    .        / 

You  who  sat  to  see  us  starve,''  one  shrieking  won^as^  said : 
''  Sit  OB  your  throDOrAnd  t99iMl^mt}kiyQHT^^n  i^nyour  ^^ea^*" 

/.    .1.    . 
Nay,  this  thing  will  I  do,  while  my  mother  tarrieth, 

I  will  take  my  fine^spoo  i^ld,  jbut^t  to  sew  therewithi 

I  will  take  my  gold  and  gems,  and  rainbow-fan  and  wreath ; 

:  With  a  ransor9  in  ifny  lap^  a  ki^g'a  random  in  noy  hand, 
I  will  go  down  to  this  people,  will  stand  face' to  faqe,  will  stand 
Where  they  curse  king,  queen,  and  princess  of  this  cursed  land. 

They  shall  take  all  to  ^uy  .them,j^^(»L  fisif^  all  4  have  to  givi9; 
I,  if  I  perish,  perish » ^they  t9-d#y,«haU;eat;  fad  live ;    . 
I,  if  I  perish,  perish ;  that's  the  goal  I  half  conceiy/e ;  - 

Once  to  speak  belbroithp  world,  reafl-bare  jpy;heavt  and  show 
The  lesson!  have  learned,  which  is  death,  is  life,  to  know. 
"  I9  if  I  perish,  .perish,!  ia  the  .name  of  God,  I  gq. 

CUHISTINA   G.   Eo88£'m 
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A  R£MINISCENC£. 


A  FEW  weeks  since  I  stood  on  the  walls  of  Foit  Mou^  ne, 
in  Charleston  harbor.  The  other  ^rtresses,  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  harbor,  were  all  in  sight ;  and  one  of 
.tbefn,.«n  .objqct  ^  special  historical  interest,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  a  neap  of  mins,  vaa  the  famous  Fort  Sumter,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  first  hostile  shot  fired  in  the  Late  Rebellion. 

Vividly  to  my.mfind  .^tme'ltp  atuthet  aCQfte  I  had  witnessed 
in  this  same  harbor  some  fifty  years  before.  On  one  of  Uie 
most  loyehr  meihiin^  in  June,  our  ship  s«iled  down  thia  harbor, 
bound  to  New  York.  We  bad  aome  fifty  paaaengerst  southern 
gpntietoep  and  ladies,  escaping  fi»m  tbe  heat  of  the  Suni^ 
8odth,  and  seeking  the  cooler  watering-places  of  the  Nortb- 
A  splendid  breeze  was  fiUing  all  our  sails,  and  we  were  making 
a  delightful  outset  in  our  voyage,  when  suddenly  a  loud  shout 
of  the  ahitf  Mate«  routed:  the  attention  of  all  on  board.  A  slave, 
a  fine-looking  young  man,  had  secreted  himself  among  the  cot- 
tont-bafes,  in  the  ho^  of  escaping  the  lAiseries  of  slavery.  But 
he  waa  doomed  to  a  moat  btUer  disappointment.  The  mate  pf 
the  ship,  in  putting  things  to  rights  under  deck,  for  the  voyage, 
had  f^taod^hnui-ai^  dragged  him  from  his  place  of  concealment. 
And  now  the  poor  slave  stood  before  us,  nis  little  bag  of  pro- 
Ti8ionil/l(y  hia  side^  the  saddest  picuiie  of  misery  and  despair.' 

The  SQUihem :  passengers  gathered  about  him  without  a  sign 
of  sympathy  for  the  nuaerab^  raan«  On  the  other  faandt  they 
made  him  the  helpless  victim  of  every  species  of  scoff  and  in- 
sult the  language  ooidd  afford*  The  poor  man  stood  these^  and 
bore  it  all,  his  fSsice  a  picture  of  suffering  never  to  be  forgotten. 

As/SoiUh  Carolinb  law  fiie^  Che  tiivelrest  penalties  on  Uie  ab- 
duction of  a  slave,  the  captain  of  the  ship  backed  hia  topsails, 
and  eignaUed  Ibr  thepilot^  who  had  just  lefb  us,  to  return.  I 
Bi^w  'the  poor  slave  go  doWn  upon  the  deck  of  the  pilot-boat»  to 
be  returned,  to  his  master. 

Back  to  his  master !  No !  He  would  take  the  terrible  alter- 
native of  meeting  another  Master*  jEi6  leaped  an  to  tho)  sea,  sank 
into  its  depths,  and  was  seen  no  more  1 

Ne  faneral  knell  Was  sounded  o\^  the  death  and  buria)'  of 
the  poof  slave.  But  in,th«t  very  harbor»  Aod  over  the  very  sppl 
of  that  watery  grave,  was  afterward  sounded  the  funeral  kiicU 
of  that  system  of  oppressioB  which  caused  that  sad  suicide. 
The  thunder  of  cannon  did  not  wake  him  from  hia  hlumbers. 
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but  did  awake  a  miehty  nation  to  the  shame  and  wrong  of 
slavery.  Shot  and  shell  flew  fiercely  over  the  very  spot  where 
I  saw  the  last,  scene  of  a  life  that  oppression  extinguished.  The 
roar  of  hostilef  armaments  was  a  dirge,  announcing  the  approach- 
ing end  of  a  system  of  wrong  and  misery  the  greatest  that  mata 
can  afliict  upon  his  fellows. 

H.  B.  Hooker,  D.D. 


THE  LAST  HYMN. 

t 

The  Sabbath  day -was  ending,  in  » village  iiy  the  vea, 
The  uttered  benediction^  tooched  the  people  tenderly,   ' 
And  they  rose  to  fbce  the  subset  in  the  glowing,  lighted  west^ 
And  then  hastened  to  their  dwdUngs  for  God  a  blessed  bodn 
of  rest.  /     .  . 

•         ■...:» 

But  they  looked  across  tfai^  waters,  and  a  'storm  wa*  T«gti^ 

there;  * 

A  fierce  spirit  moved-  i^bote  them,  -» the  wild  «pint  of  the  air«  •^ 
And  it  lashed  ^and  shook  and  tore'  them,  till  they  thundered, 

groaned,  end  boomed, 
And  4»las  for  •  any  vessel  in  their  yawning  gulfs^  entdmbed  I 

Very  anxious  were  the  people  on  that  rocky  coast  of  {Whales,  * 
^Lest  the  dawn»  of  coming  morrows  should  bCitetling  awftH  tales, 
When  the  se^  had  speht  its  passion  and  sbduidcatt  upoa  the 

shore 
Bits  of  wreck  arid  swollen  victims,  as  it  hard  done  hevetofore. 

With  the  rough  winds  -  blowing  found  her,  a  brave  woman 

strainfed  her  eyes,     *       i'  '.i  .'    .     ., 

And  she  saw  albng  the  hiUowa  a  lar^e  ^easeLfidl  «fid  rise.  • 
Oh !  it  did  Inot  need  a  'pro^et  t&  teU  what  the  ^nd  nfust  lie, 
For  no  ship  could  ride  in  safety  near  that^shoire  ^tiisuchtt  sea. 


// 


Then  the  pitying  peop^er  harried  from  their  faomeif  and  thronged 

the  beach.  .  •         '        '  - 

Oh !  for  power  to  cross  ^e  waters  and  the  perishing  to  reach ! 
Helpless  hands  were  wrung  for  somow,  tender  hearts  fSi'e^  ^^^^ 

with  dread,  '  •    .  • 

And  the  Rhip,  urged  by  the  te<mpest,  to  the  fatal  rock-shor* 

sped. 


**  She  has  parted  in  the  middle !  Oh,  the  half  of  her  goes  down ! 
God  have  meri^I  Irt  heaven  taf  ie  seek  for  th^se  who  drown  ?  " 
Lo  !  when  next  the  white,  shocked  faces  looked  with  terror  oh 

the  sea. 
Only  one  laMelinging  figure  cm  the  spar  was  seen  to  be. 

Nearer  the  trembling  watchers  came  the  wreck  tossed  by  the 

wave. 
And  the  man  still  clung  ai^ 'floated,  though  no.power  on  earth 

could  save. 
''Could  we  send  him  a  short  message?    Here's  a  trumpeL 

Shout  away !"  ' 
Twas  the  preacher's  hand  that  took  it,  and  he  wonjdered  what 

to  say,  • 

< 

Any  memory  of-  his  sermon  P    Firstlv  P  Seeendly  P    Ah,  no  I 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  utter  m  the  awful  %our  of  woe ; 
So  he  shouted  through  the  trumpet :  "  Look  to  Jesus  I    Can 

you  hedrP* 
And  "  Ay,  «y ,  sir ! "  rang  the  answer,  0^er  the  waters,  loud  and 

clear.    .   *    •        :  . 

Then  they  listened.  "He  is  singing,  'Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul!'"  •  .:         •* 

And  the  wiilds  brought  back  the  echo,  ^While^the  nearer 
waters  roll;"  ^,  ^ 

Strange,  indeed,  it  was  to  hear  him,  "Till  thef  storm  of  life  was 
past," 

Singing  bravely  from  the  watfers,  "Oh,  receive*  my  soul  at 


.  ••  / 


He  could  have  ne  other  refuge.    "Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on 

Thee; 
Leav^  ah*,  l^ve  me  not."    The  singer  dropped  at  last  into  tha 

And  the  watchers^  looking  homeward  through  their  eyes  with 

tears  made  dim, 
Said,  "  He  passed  to  be  with  Jesus  in  the  singing  of  that 

hymn.^  .  r.. 

MaBUNNB  tABmSGBAM^ 
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THE  FOOL'S  FRAYER. 

The  royal  feast  was  done ;  the  king 
,    Sought  .9opie  .new  sport  to  banish  care^ 
And  to  his  jester  cried :  "  Sir  Fool, 
Ki}«4^  lioWf  aa4 .i^akafor  us  «  pmjfef  .1  * 

p  4 

.  The, jester j}p£redlus.c&p[.a9dbeU8,'.; 

And  stood  the  mocking  court  befoj^  ; 
;7]^ey  .09pld  not.  8;ee  the  bitter . s^ile 

Behind  the  patient  grin  lie  wore. 

He  bowed  his  head  and  bent  his  knee 

Upon  the  monarch's  silken  stool ; 
Ht:^  'pisi^Ait^  voice  mrose :  *'  O  X^ordy' 
t. ,  pe  m^fcjiiul  to  xf^t  ^  A>ol  I 

^'  No  pity,  Lord,  could  change  the  heart 
,;   Fr^m  red.jwith  wro^  to  whi^'as  ywcX  ; 
The  rod  must  heal  the  sin  ;  but,  Lord,  V: 
Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! 

*'  Tis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 
.    Ort;rttth.anArigi>t,p  j;.ord,,W«*tai,|  . 
Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 
,We  holdid^e.eajftfiifromr  heaven  %waf. 


■  v» 


'  ^  Tl^se  jduipay.feet.sCiU  in  the  miie, 
Go  crushing  blosspms  without  end ; 
These  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thruflt 
,  ...  '  Anioi^  the  heart-strings  of  a  friend, ,    • 

; :  •  "The  iU-timed-trudi  we  might  ha^e  k^pt^-7^  ,. 
Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and  stUAgF 
The.wordrwehaduot.sense  to  say^t-*-.:      .-  • 
Who  knows  how  grandly  it,lmd  xUQg? 

'  "Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask,  ...  / 
:/..;.-  T^^  eiiastenifig  stripe  must  cleanse  them  all ; 
But  for  our  blunders,  —  oh,  in  shame 
Before  the  eyes  of  heaven  we  falL 


" Earth  bears  no  balsamfor  Daistakes  \ 

Men  crowd  the  knaye,  and  acourg^  the  tool 
That  did  his  wiH ;  bat  Thou,  O  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! " 

.  . .  .  'i  ■    . 

The  room  was  hushed ;  in  silence  rose 
The  king;  and  soi^t  Hii^rdett  cool, 

And  walked  apart^  and  miitmured  low : 
^  Be  merciful  to  me, «-  febl ! " 

ATLAmna 


TH£  D&AJDt  STUOJSNTw 

*  • 

It  ddesn't  seem — now  does  it,  Jack?— as  if  poor  Brown  were 

dead ; 
Twas  only  yesterday  at  nooi^  h&hadio  take  his  bed. 
The  day  before  he  played  firMbase,  and  ran  M  Tarland  chrnn } 
And  then,  to  slip  away  so  riy-^ 'twas  not  at  ail  like  Brown. 

The  atory  seems  too  big  to  tak^^'  -Most  any  one  wfll  find  ' 
It's  sometimes  hard  to  get  a  man  well  laid  out  in  hisr  miiid. 
And  Brown  was  just  afire  wifh  ^Ar    n*wotildh*t'  scare  me,  I 
ayow,  'I         .•...•/... 

To  hear  a  whoop,  and  see  the  man  go  rushing  past  here  now. 

Poor  Brown !  he 's  lying  in  his  room,  as  white  as  drifted  snow. 
I  called  upon  Mm,  as  it  wei:«,'an  liou#  or  two  i^o;  • 
A-rushing  into  Brot^ie**  '  roohn  '  seemed   aiwkwaxd-like  and 

queef*  ''^'''  -•     :■  .        .  •  :    « 

We  lia\^Fi^'bpoken  badt  and  ft^blw  aoaaetyng  Hke  a  yeai^. 


>'    • 


We  didn't  puU  together  square  a  single  night  or  day  | 
Howe'er  1  went  hb  soon  ^ntiired  ta  find  another  way<    . 
lie  ran  f^^ainst'me  in^my  leyei  :*  we  pidi^d  a  dozen  bones     .  v » 
About  that  girl  you  used  to  like  —  the  one  that  married  Jones. 

He  worked  against  me  in  the  class,  before  niy  very  eyes. . 
He  opened  up  and  scooped  me  eqacie  out  .of  the  Junior  pnae;  I 
In  the  last  campus  rush  we  came  to  strictly  business  blows, 
And  from  the  eye  he  left  undimmed  I  viewed  his  damaged  nose 
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In  fact,  I  came  at  last  to  feel  ■•-^  and  own  it  with,  dismiiy  — - 
That  life,'vro|ild'be  worth  Uving  for,  if  Brown  were  out  the  way. 
But  when  I  hear^  that  he  was  dead,  my  feelings  tadted ;  and 

then 
I  would  have  given  half  my  life  to  get  his  back  again. 

•  *  #         ■  * 

I  called  upon  )iixD,  fM  it  werot  s^^  ho^r  or  two  ago.  . 
The  room  was  neat  beyond  excuse  •^^  the  wpm^/^  made  it  so. 
Be  sure  he  had  no  hand  in  ii^^  jEUid  natight  al^out;  it  knew. 
To  se^l^  qrd^  lyii^g  round  had  made  Um  very  blue. 

A  sweet  bouquet  of  girlish  flowers  smiled  in  the  face  of  Death. 
Straight  through  the  open  window  came  the  morning's  fragrant 

breath.    ^ 
Close-caged,  a  small  canary4)ird,'  wit&'glbs^,  yeQow  throat. 

Skipped  drearily  from  perch  to  perch,  and  never  sung  a  note. 

•     -  .■•..,••■- 

With  hair  unusually  combed,  sat  poor  MTarland  near* 
Alternately  |>erusing  Greeky  airid  wije^tluig  with  a  tear. 
A  homely  little  gij:!  of  eix«  fqr  some  old  kindness'  sake, 
Was  sobbing  in  the  comer  there  as  if  her  heart  would  break* 

The  books  looked  worn  and  wretehed-lik^,  almost  aa^  if-  they 

knew. 
And  seemed  to.be  a^wbispeiiiig  their  .titlea  to  my  yiejnr* 
His  rod  and  gun  were  in  their  place ;  and  high,  wher^  all  might 

Gleamed  jauntily  the  boating-cup  he  won  last  year  from  me. 

I  lifted  up  the  aol^nn  sheet    That,  honest,  i^ai^nest  face 
Showed  signs  of  culture  and  of  toil  that  death  could  not  erase. 
As  western  skies  at  twilight  mark  where  late  the  sun  has  been, 
Brown's  iaee  revealed  the  mjpd.i^  soulthat  once  had  burned 
within. 

He  .ooked  so  grandly  helpless  tb^Wf  upon  that  lonely  bed ! 
Oh,  Jack !  these  manly  foes  are  foes  no  more  when  they  are 

dead ! 
''  Old  boy,"  I  sobbed,  '<  'twas  half  my  fault.    This  heart  makes 

late  amends.'' 
I  tooK  the  white  cold  hand*  in  mine  -—and  Brown  and  I  were 

friends* 

Wiu.  Cablstw. 
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GREATEST  WALK  ON.  RECORD. 

.  BieOTHE&  B£LL,  of  the  Colored  Bethel  congregation,  at  a 
recent  prayer-meeting  took  occasion,  in  the  coarse  of  an  ex- 
hortation upon  the  duties  of  life,  to  fire  a  passing  shot  at  the 
walking-mania  now  so  prevalent,  and  developed  some  facts  in 
relation  to  pedestrian  feats  that  se^m  hitherto  to  haye  escaped 
notice.    He  said : 

«<My  beloved  bredren  and  sisters,  dar:ia..one  ting  I'm  bound 
to  say  to  you  befo'  I  closes  de  exercizes  dis  nite,  and  dat  is, 
don't  you  take  no  stock  in  dis  yere  walkin'  .bisnessi  Let  dem 
white  tramps,  man  and  wimmin,  alone  i  don't  you  spen'  your 
money  or  your  preshus  time  runnin'  round -arter  dem  $  and  for 
de  Lord's  sake,  and  your  own,,  don't  you  try  to  make  fools  ob 
ypurselfs  by  tryin'  to  do  likewise.  You  men  will  find  plenty  ob 
exercise  in  .'tendin'  to  your  work,  an'  you  wimmin  enuff  to  do 
o.ber  your  wash-tubs  an'  nussiu'  your  babies,  'stead  ob  tramp- 
in'  roun'  an'  roun'  de  sawdust,  day  on  an'  day  ofi",  jias  to  please 
a.passel  ob  Iboip,  .an'  ruin  your  own  helfl 

.*'  Resides,  my  b'loved  frens,  all  de  braggin'  dat  dev  dux  'bout 
dere  '  long  walks,' '  long  times,'  an'  what  dey  calls  *  nzzikal  en- 
doorinse,'  ain't  wuth  shucks  when  you  comes  to  compare  dem 
wid  one  pufformance  dat  tok  plaxSe  thousands  ob  years  ago ;  an' 
de  reason  dey  don't  menshun  it  is  bekase  none  ob  dese  '  sport- 
in'  '  folks  eber  readd'dsrf  Kibl^.  WqliiF}^  tell  j^ou  what  it  wuz ; 
an'  it's  de  greatest '  sportin'  match,'  as  dey  calls  it,  dat  eber  come 
oir  on  de  face;  bb  dis  yeait  None  ob  your  '  hippy-drum '  bisness^ 
heahk  No^  sah  1  No,  sah  I  Fair  heel  an'  toe  waUui)'  *r-Judges ; 
appinted,  track  measured,  time  kep'  (accordin'  to  de  Sknpturs), 
an'  a.reckord  made  —  yes»  ^n'  a  reckord  d^t  can't  be  dep^d^ 
'cause  here  it  is  —  yes,  here  it  is,  in  dis  iveshus  BcK^k  I  • 

*'Now,  jlss  turn  ober  your  Bibles,  my  frens,  an'  look  at  fift 
chapter  ob  Oenesii,  twenty-second  vuss,  an'  what  do  you  fine  ? 
Why,  you  fine  dat  *  Enoch  —  walked  —  wid  -;—  God  I  (after  he 
begatted  Meefoosaly)  —  three  hundn»d  years '  I  —  Three  hun- 
dred, years ! !  Dai  was  a  walk  for  yoa!  Jiss  shut  yo'  eyes  an' 
Vect  on  it  I  Three  hundred  years  ! !  I  Besides,  de  reckord 
says  dat  when  de  ole  man  niade  dat.  maljah«  an'  had  dat  chile 
(who  kep'  on  liYin*  until  he  was  nine  hundred  an'  sixty-nine 
yiears  ole— monsus  good  stuff  in  dat  family !)  —  I  say,  when  de 
ole  man  made  dat  match,  an'  had  dis  chile,  he  wuz  si:^y-five 
yean  ob  agt^  aaf  den  walked  threft  hundred  years  1    Jalk  'bout 


yo'  *  fizzikal  endoorinse  *  after  dat !  Talk  'bout  yo'  *  pluck  *  an' 
yo'  *  grit*  after  dat!  -  Why,  deole  man  ha.**  done  ^bM-oiH^  all  ob 
dese  nowadays  blowers  ^s  f{at  as  ^  dead  shad !  So  much  for  dis 
*  straordinary  pnffdrmance ;'  but  dat  aSn't  all^bit."  Deite'ir  tA^yti. 
'  **  If  you'll  jiss  look  at  de  twenty-fourth  vuss  ob  de  isarae  dhap« 
ter,  you.  will  fine,  my  b'loved  freos,  what  a  orftil  warnirf  is  in  dat 
m^s  ta  po*  fodltvh  creturs  who- has  de  conceit  to  msdte  skfa/on- 
ekal  matches."  Bid  any  goodctim  ob  de  6le'  man  Enoch's  walk? 
I^id  he  make  anyting  put^n  it  P  No!  No!  He  loss' by  it^^ 
loss  ebeiy ting  by  it  —  neber  'peared  itt  (^  ring  agin  —  in  fack, 
he  *  went  up.'  Jiss  read  de  vuss :  *  An'^ — 'Enoch ' — walked"— 
\**id  -^.God — an' — he  «^  was— iqot '  ^dat  is',  he  ^am't  nowbar), 
'  for  God  tuck  him.'  *  God  tc^ck  him ! '  To  be  sbdab,  he  turk 
him !  He  was  boun'  to  be  tuck  f  He  belt  out  a  long  time,  de 
ole  man  did  ;  he  was  game  to  de  last ;  he  was*  doin'  his  level 
best,  but  *  Ole  Master '  was  'too  long  in  de  stride,  an'  too  sound 
In  de  wind  for  him,  an'  tuck  him  oh  de  Ikst  roan'.  Yes,  my 
b'loTed  frens,  an'  he'll  take  an^'body  dat  tries  dat  game  on  him, 
aii'  histe  him.high6r*n  a  kft^,  jiss  as  he  did  Ole  Boss  Enoch. 
So  take  warnin'  by  .dis  orM  lesson ;  let  atl  diis  kind  ob  foolish- 
ness alone,  an'  tend  to  yo'  proper  caiUn's,  likie  good  Chiistshons." 


't'.y  • 


DRAWING  AVATBRi 

I'VAS  drutlka  with  Dp  undated,  where  the  foats  of  pleasure  borstv 
I  had  hewn  out  broken  (^sterns,  and  they  mocked  myspiiit^^ 

thiiiBt, 
And  I  said :  '<  Life  is  a  deseit  spot,  and'meftBiireless  and  dry,' 
And  God-  wiH  not  give  me  water,  Uiough  X  pra^  and  faintr 

and  die/'-  ^^ 

Spoke  there'  then  a  friend  and  brother:  'MUse,  and  i^ll^^s 

stonWtiway,        •     '  l^^^^v 

There  are  wells  of  water  hidden  in  thy  pathway  erery'  day;** 
Th9n  I  said  my  heart  was  sinful,  very  sinfulf  was  my  speech  z 
'^  All  the  Wells  of  Gbd*s  salVation  are  too  deepfoi*  me  to  ireaoh.'' 
And  he  answered :  **!Rise  and  labor j  doubt  ano  idleness  is'disath ; 
Shape  thee  ottt  a  goodly  vessel  with  the  strong  luinds  of  tl^&ith.'* 
So  1  wrought  and  shaped  ike' vessel,  then  bent  lowly^  kneeliiig 

there,  '  ..  •    .  ! 

And  I  drew  up  living  water  with  the  golden  oham  pC:pi^en . 


( 


f 
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THIS  SIDE  AND  THAT. 

A  GODLT  BALLANT. 

The  rich  man  sat  in  his  father's  seat— 

Porple  an'  linen,  an'  a'  thing  fine ! 
The  pair  man  lay  at  his  gate  i'  the  street, 

Siirs  an'  tatters,  an'  weary  pine ! 

To  the  rich  man's  tahle  ilk  dainty  coxQes ; 

Mony  a  morsel  gaed  frae'f ,  or  fell ; 
The  ptiur  man  fain  wad  hae  dined  on  the  enmibSy 

But  whether  he  got  them  I  &anna  telL 

Servants  prood,  saft-fittit  an'  stoot, 
Stan'  by  the  rich-man's  curtained  doors ; 

Maifc(terles8  dogs  'at  rin  aboot 

Cam  to  the  puir  man  an'  lickit  his  sores* 

The  rich  man  deed,  an'  they  buried  him  gran'  | 

In  litien  fine  his  body  they  wrap ; 
But  the  angels  tuik  up  the  beggar-man, 

An'  laid  him  doon  m  Abraham's  lap. 

The  guid  upo'  this  side,  the  ill  upo'  that  — - 

Sic  was  the  rich  man's  waesome  fa' ; 
But  his  brithers  they  eat,  an'  they  drink,  an'  they  chat. 

An'  care  na  a  strae  for  their  father's  ha'. 

The'tt'owth  's  the  trowth,  think  what  ye  will ; 

Ah !  some  they  kenna  what  thej  wad  be  at ; 
But  the  beggar-man  thoug^ht  he  did  no  that  ill, 

Wi'  the  dogs  o'  this  side,  the  angels  o'  that. 

Geobge  Macdonald. 


^  CIVIL  AVAR. 


''  RtFl^MAjr,  shoot  me  a  fancy  shot 

Straight  at  the  heart  of  yon  prowling  vedette  i 
^ing  mrebaU  in  the  glittering  ^wt 

That  shines  on  his  breast  Hke  a'A^amulet'' 
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••  Ah,  captain*  here  goes  for  a  line-drawn  l>ead  ; 

There's  tiiusic  around  when  mv  harrcl  's  m  tune.** 
Ci  uck  !  went  the  rifle,  the  messenger  sped, 

And  dead  from  his  horse  fell  the  ringing  dragoon. 

'*  Now,  rifleman,  steal  through  the  bushes,  and  snatch 
From  your  vietim  some  trinket  to  hansel  first  blood ; 
A  button,  or  loop,  or  that  luminous  patch 
'  lliat  gleams  in  the  moon  like  a  diamond  stud.** 

**  Ob,  captain,  I  staggered,  and  sank  on  my  tracks 
When  I  gazed  on  the  face  of  liiat  fallen  yedettet 

For  he  looked  so  like  you,  as  he  lay  on  his  back* 
That  my  heart  rose  upon  me,  and  masters  me  yet. 

"  But  I  snatched  off  the  trinket — this  locket  of  gold  | 
An  inch  from  the  centre  my  lead  broke  its  way, 

Scarce  graxiop^  the  picture,  so  fair  to  behold, 
Of  a  beautiful  lady  in  bridal  array." 

"  Ha  \  rifleman,  fling  me  the  locket  1    Tis  she, 
My  brother's  young  bride  —  and  the  fallen  diragoon 

Was  her  husband.    Hush,  soldier,  'twas  heaven's  decree ; 
We  must  bury  him  there  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

'*  But,  hark !    The  far  bugles  their  warnings  unite ; 

War  is  a  virtue  —  weakness  a  sin ;  . 
There's  a  lurking  and  loning  round  us  to*night  — 

Load  again,  rifleman,  Keep  your  hand  in  ! " 

Anoktmous. 


A  MODERN  SERMON. 

The  following  exhibits  the  method  upon  which  the  aTerag* 
parson  constructs  his  detectkbl^  discourses :  — 

"  Brethren,  the  words  of  my  text  are : 

**  *  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  she  went  to  the  cupboard 
To  fi[et  her  poor  do^  A  botie; 
Bat  when  nhe  09t  there  the  eapboerd  was  \mn% 
▲nd  »n  the  poor  dog  h«d  none.' ' 
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"  These  beautiful  words,  dear  friends,  carry  with  them  a  sol- 
emn lesson.  I  propose  this  evening  to  analyze  their  meaning, 
and  to  apply  it,  lofiy  as  it  may  be»  to  our  every-day  life. 

•« « Old  Mother  Hnbbard,  she  went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone.* 

**  Mother  Hubbard,  you  see,  was  old ;  there  being  no  mention 
of  others,  we  may  presume  she  wan  alone ;  a  widow  —  a  friend- 
less, old,  solitary  widow.  Yet,  did  she  despair  ?  Did  she  sit 
down  and  weep,  or  read  a  novel,  or  wring  her  hands  ?  No  1  8h6 
went  to  the  cupboard.  And  here  observe  that  she  went  to  the 
cupboard.  She  did  not  hop,  or  skip,  or  run,  or  jump,  or  use 
any  other  peripatetic  artifice ;  she  solely  and  merely  went  to  the 
cupboard. 

•<  We  have  seen  that  she  was  old  uid  lonely,  and  we  now 
further  see  that  she  was  poor.  For,  mark,  the  words  are  '  the 
cupboard.'  Not  *  one  of  the  cupboards,*  or  the  *  right-hand  cup- 
board,' or  the  *  left-hand  cupboard,'  or  the  one  above,  or  the  one 
below,  or  the  one  under  the  floor;  but  just  the  cupboard  —  the 
one  bumble  little  cupboard  the  poor  widow  possessed.  And 
why  did  she  go  to  the  cupboard  ?  Was  it  to  bring  forth  golden 
goblets,  or  glittering,  precious  stones,  or  costly  apparel,  or  feasts, 
or  any  other  attributes  of  wealth  ?  It  teas  to  get  her  poor  dog 
a  hone  !  Not  only  was  the  widow  poor,  but  her  dog,  the  sole 
j)rop  of  her  age,  was  poor  too.  We  can  imagine  the  scene, 
i'he  poor  dog  crouching  in  the  corner,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
solitary  cupboard,  and  the  widow  going  to  that  cupboard  —  in 
hope,  in  expectation,  may  be  —  to  open  it,  although  we  are  not 
distinctly  told  that  it  was  not  half  open  pr  ajar,  —  to  open  it  for 
that  poor  dog. 

**  *  But  when  she  got  there  the  cnpboard  was  bare. 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none.' 

«<  <  When  she  got  there ! '  You  see,  dear  brethren,  what  per* 
severance  is.  You  see  the  beauty  of  persistence,  in  doing  right. 
Site  got  there.  There  were  no  turnings  and  twistings,  no  slip- 
piogs  and  slidings,  no  leaning  to  the  right,  oriehering  to  the 
left.  With  gk>rioas  simplicity  we  are  told  sh^vg^t  there* 
**  And  how  was  her  noble  eiOtort  rewarded  ?  ill 
**  *  The  cupboard  was  bare ! '  It  was  bare !  There  were  to  be 
found  neither  oranges,  nor  cheese-cakes,  nor  penny  bunns,  nor 
gingerbread,  nor  craclcersy  npr  nuts,  nor  lucimr^matches.  The 
cupboard  wan  bare!  l-here  was  but  one,  only  one  solitary  cup- 
board ia  .tbe  whole  of  that  cottage,  and  tliat  one — the  sole  hope 
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of  the  widow,  and  the  glorious  loadstar  of  the  poor  dog»waa 
bare  !  Had  there  been  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  loin  of  lamb,  a  fillet 
of  real,  even  an  *  ice  *  from  Oatti's,  the  case  would  have  been  xlif- 
ferent,  the  incident  would  have  been  otherwise.  But  it  was  bare, 
my  brethren,  bare  as  a  bald  head,  bare  as  an  infant  born  with- 
out a  caul. 

"  Many  of  you  will  probably  say,  with  all  the  pride  of  worldly 
sophistry,  'The  widow,  no  doubt,  went  out  and  bought  a  dog- 
biscuit/  Ah,  no !  Far  removed  from  these  earthly  ideas,  these 
mundane  desires,  poor  Mother  Hubbard,  the  widow,  whom  many 
thoughtless  worldlings  would  despise,  in  that  she  owned  only 
one  cupboard,  perceived  —  or  I  might  even  sAy  saw  — at  once 
the  relentless  logic  of  the  situation,  and  yielded  to  it  with  all 
the  heroism  of  that  nature  which  had  enabled  her,  without  de- 
viation, to  reach  the  hafren  cupboard.  She  did  not  attempt, 
like  the  stiff-necked  scoffers  of  this  generation,  to  war  against 
the  inevitable ;  she  did  not  try,  like  the  so-called  men  of  sci- 
ence, to  explain  what  she  did  not  understand.  She  said  noth- 
ing. *  The  poor  dog  had  none ! '  And  then  at  this  point  our 
information  ceases.  But  do  we  not  know  sufficient?  Are  we 
not  cognizant  of  enough  ? 

**  wlio  would  dare  to  pierce  the  veil  that  shrouds  the  ulterior 
fate  of  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  the  poor  dog,  the  cupboard,  or 
the  bone  that  was  not  there  ?  Must  we  imagine  her  still  stand- 
ing at  the  open  cupboard-door;  depict  to  ourselves  the  dog  stiU 
dropping  his  disappointed  tail  upon  the  floor,  the  sought-for 
bone  still  remaining  somewhere  else  ?  Ah  !  no,  my  dear  breth- 
ren, we  are  not  so  permitted  to  attempt  to  read  the  future.  Suf- 
fice it  for  us  to  glean  from  this  beautiful  story  its  many  lessons ; 
suffice  it  for  us  to  apply  them,  to  study  them  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  natural  frailty  of  our  nature,  to  avoid 
being  widows ;  to  shun  the  patronymic  of  Hubbard ;  to  have, 
if  our  means  afford  it,  more  than  one  cupboard  in  the  house ; 
and  to  keep  stores  in  them  all.  And,  O  dear  friends  I  keeping 
in  recollection  what  we  have  learned  this  day,  let  us  avoid  kee]i- 
ing  dogs  that  xlieibnd  of  boned.  But,  brethren,  if  we  do,  if  Fate 
has  ordained  tfttQrwe  should  do  any  of  these  things,  let  us  then 
go,  as  Mother  Hubbard  did,  straight,  without  curveting  or 
prancing,  to  our  cupboard,  emptv  though  it  be-— let  us,  like 
her,  accept  the  inevitable  with  calm  steadfastness ;  and  should 
we,  like  her,  ever  be  left  with  a  hungry  dog  and  an  empty  cup« 
board,  may  ifnture  chroniders  be  able  to  wnte  also  of  Us  in  the 
beautiful  words  of  our  toflit  — > '  And  so  the  poor  dog  liad  none.*  ** 
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THAT  CALF. 

An  old  farmer,  one  mom,  hurried  out  to  his  bam. 
Where  the  cattle  were  standing,  and  said, 

While  they  trembled  with  fright,  "  Now  which  of  you, 
last  night. 
Shut  the  barn-door,  while  I  was  in  bed  F" 
Each  one  of  them  all  shook  his  head. 

Now  the  little  Spot,  she  was  down  in  the  lot, 
And  the  way  the  rest  did  was  a  shame ; 

For  not  one,  night  before,  saw  her  close  up  the  door« 
Elut  they  said  that  she  did,  all  the  same ; 
For  they  always  made  her  bear  the  blame. 

Said  the  horse,  Dapple-gray,  *'  I  was  not  up  this  way 

Last  night,  as  I  now  recollect ; " 
And  the  bull,  passing  by,  tossed  his  horns  very  high, 

And  said,  "  Where's  the  one  to  object, 

If  I  say,  'tis  that  calf,  I  suspect  ?  " 

*^  It  is  tqo  wicked  now,"  said  the  old  brindle  cow, 
'•  To  accuse  honest  folks  of  such  tricks  ; "' 

Said  the  cock  in  the  tree,  "I  am  sure  'twasn't  me ; " 
Ail  the  sheep  just  said  •*  Bah ! " —  there  were  six  — 
And  they  thought  now  that  calf*8  in  a  fix ! 

■ 

*'  Of  course  we  all  knew  'twas  the  wrong  thing  to  do,** 
Cried  the  chickens ;  "  Of  course,"  mewed  the  cat. 

**  I  suppose,"  said  the  mule,  '*  some  folks  think  me  a  fool. 
But  I'm  hot  quite  so  simple  as  that  ;^ 
Well,  ihai  ecu/ never  knows  what  she  *s  at ! " 

Just  then  the  poor  calf,  who  was  always  the  laugh 

And  the  jest  of  the  yard,  came  in  sight ;  — 
"Did  you  shut  my  barn-door?"  said  the  farmer  onoo 

more ; 
And  she  answered,  "  I  did,  sir,  last  night. 
For  ]  thought  that  to  close  it  was  right." 

a 
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Now  each  beast  shook  his  head.    <*  She'll  catch  it,**  ihey 
said; 
"  Serve  her  right,  for  her  meddlesome  way." 

Cried  the  farmer:  **  Come  here,  little  bossy, iny  dear. 
You  have  done  what  I  cannot  repay, 
And  your  fortune  is  made  from  to-day. 

**  Very  strAHgely,  last  night,  I  forgot  the  door  quite. 
And  if  you  had  not  closed  it  so  neat, 

AH  the  colts  had  slipped  in,  and  gone  straight  to  the  bin, 
And  got  what  they  ought  not  to  eat ;  — 
They'd  have  foundered  themselves  upon  wheat." 

Then  each  beast  of  them  all  began  loudly  to  bawl ; 
The  mule  tried  to  smile,  the  cock  crew. 

"  Little  S])otty,  my  dear,  you're  the  favorite  here," 
Thpy  all  cried,  '*  weVe  so  glad  it  was  you ! " , 
But  that  calf  only  answered  them,  "  fioo  1 " 

Fh(£Be  Cakt. 


THE  NEW  DIXIE. 

On,  I's^  gwine  to  leave  dis  land  ob  cotton ! 
Pork  am  sceerce,  an'  I  works  for  nottin' ; 

Away !  away !  awa^' !  Dixie  land. 
Dis  Dixie's  land  whar  I  was  born  m, 
Tain*t  no  place  fur  raisin'  corn  in ; 
Away!  away !  away !  Dixie  land ! 
Den  I  wished  I  waft  in  Kansas  — 

Away!  away! 
Wid  Gideon's  band  in  Kansas  lan4, 
To  lii)  en'  die  in  Kansas  -* 

Away !  away  I  away  up  Norf  in  Ranaaa 

From  what  I  hears  from  Elder  Thomas, 
Dat  lOmsaH  am  dc  land  ob  )n*oinisc  ! 

Away  1  away !  away !  Dixie  land. 
Dey's  catliKh,  eels,  an*  plenty  o*  chicken, 
An'  none  o'  dis  boddersome  cotton-])iekin' ! 

Away !  uwuy  \  away !  Dixie  laud  1 
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Derels  Preacher  Johnson,  Unde  Neddy, 
An'  all  dat  flock  hab  left  already — 

Away !  away !  away !  Dixie  land. 
From  de  Baptis'  Church  in  Raccoon  Bottom 
So  many  is  gone  Fee  done  foi^ot  'em  ! 

Away !  away  t  away ! '  Bixie  land ! 

De  Ribber  Belle  went  up  las'  night ; 
I  tiebber  seed  sich  a  lively  sight ! 

Away !  away !  away !  Dixie  land. 
She  was  black  wid  ni^rgers.    Dey  yell,  "  Hoo-hoo !  "* 
An'  we  yell  back,  **  We's  a-comin'  too  I " 

Away!  away!  away!  Dixieland! 

Dey  ain't  no  use  o'  talkin' ;  I  spec* 
I'll  'gage  a  berf  on  de  forward  deck  — 
Away !  away !  away !  Dixie  land ; 
I'se  agwine  to  leab  dis  berry  day ; 
Dia  ain't  no  place  for  a  nigger  to  stay. 
Away !  away  I  away !  Dixie  land ! 
i'se  agwine  away  to  Kansas  •— 

Away!  away! 
In  de  promised  land  I'll  take  my  stand. 
To  lib  an'  die  in  Kansas ! 

Away !  away !  I'se  off  up  Norf  for  Kansas 

O.  L.  C 


THE  NATIONAL  GAME. 

*«  Is  you  the  editor?** 

The  writev  looked  up  firom  the  desk  on  tw<)  small  "  gamins  " 
with  dirty  faces,  who  had  entered  the  sanctum  and  stood  ner- 
vously twitching  their  ragged  caps  before  him. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  what  do  you  want? " 

M  Well,  vou  see,  the  '  Irish  Boys '  and  the  *  Silver  Stars '  had 
}  ^  game  of  ball  to-day,  and  we  kinder  thought  as  we'd  like  tcr 

have  it  published." 

♦*  Is  that  really  so  ?  I  knew  those  two  crack  clubs  were  going 
to  |;iQV,  but  I  thought  it  was  next  week.  To  which  club  do  yru 
belonji  ?  " 

**  VVe  belong  to  the  Silver  Stars.     I'm  kelcher,  aud  he'« 
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short-stop.     And  we  waxed  them  other  fellers  —  didn't  we, 
Bill?" 

<*  You  het !  **  responded  Bill. 

'<  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  The  Irish  Boys  af  e  a  good 
enough  cluh,  but,  by  JoYe^give  me  the  Silver  Stars !  Why,  I'm 
delighted  to  meet  both  of  y^$*'  and  ^  the  editor"  rose  up,  shook 
both  of  them  warmly  by  the  hands,  and  yelled  for  the  '*  printer's 
devil "  to  *'  bring  the  gentlemen  chairs.''  .  i. 

The  two  redoubtable  Silver  Stars  looked  at  each  other  very 
much  perplexed,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  whether  to  sit  down  or 
dash  out  of  the  office.  .  Finally  they  adopted  the  former  plan, 
and  pulling  their  chairs  over  near  the  door,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
start  out  at  the  first  ^sign  of  hostilities,  sat  suspiciously  eying 
*'  the  editor,"  who  intrenched  himself  behind  a  mass  of  paper, 
pencil  in  hand. 

"  Now,  then,  tell  me  all  about  the  game,  and  I'il  write  it 
down." 

*'  Well,  the  Irish  Boys,  they  wua  a  braggin'  thev  eould  beat 
us,  and  we  said  we  had  twenty-five  cents  whida  said  they 
couldn't    We  played  'em,  and  give  'em  six  goose  eggs." 

"  Oh,  now,  bo^'s,"  said  the  editpr,  *'  don't  t?ll  any  lies !  It  is 
wrong  to  lie.  Where  could  you  get  goc^e  eggs  this  time  of  the 
year?"'  .      .     • 

The  catcher  and  the  sbort*stop  of  the  Silver  Stars  looked  at 
*<  the  editor "  in  amazement,  a,nd  the;^,  ^emed  to  be  mentally 
deciding  that  he  was  an  infernal  idiot. 

**  We  mean  to  say,"  continued  the  catcher  of  the  Silver  Stare, 
who  was  the  first  to  recover  fh)m  the  shock  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected,  "  that  we  whitewashed  'em." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  edit^f  iffh^z  ar.^ud^f 9  j)urst  of  intelli- 
gence, "  you  put  whitewash  over  them  until  they  looked  like 
goose  eggs.    By  Jove !  that  was  a  good^dea.""*  •:  t  - .       ] 

"No,"  said  the  catcher  of  the  Silver  $ta;t8,  frith  rising  ire, 
"  we  skunked  'em,  you  know  —7  sk^nkeii  'em*" 

"  Skunked  'em  —  what  do  jgm  mean  %  that  P  " 

"  Why,  we  Chicagoed  'em  —•gin/ 'cm  no  two&S*  : 

"  Oh,  now  I  see,"  said  the  editor,.almost  bursting  into-  a  roar 
of  laughter  at  the  look  of  intense  i^elief  wbidi  oame  over  the 
faces  of  the  two  Silver  Stars.     **  Go  right  on." 

«  We  got  right  on  ter  the  balls  of  the  pitcher  of  the  Irish 
Boys  in  the  last  inniu's,  and  we  pounded  thb  life  out  of 
him." 

**Hold  on/'  said  the  editor^  rapidly  writing:  ''The  Silvei 
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Btsn-  •tood  on  thr  ball  in  the  fii^t  inning,  and  almost  killed 
the  pitcher  of  the  Irish  Boys  when  he  tried  to  get  it." 

For  tiro  whole  minutes  the  Silver  Stars  regarded  each  other 
in  speechless  astonishment.  Then  the  short-stop  pityingly 
asked  : 

"  Mister,  did  you  ever  play  base^ball  P  " 

''Very  little,"  said  the  editor,  making  herculean  efforts  to 
Keep  his  face  straight;  •*  hut  TU  ecrafioh  this  out,  if  it  is  not  all 
right" 

'*  'Course  it  Isn't  right  We  means,  to  say  we  hit  his  balls 
easy;  we  knocked  'em  hard.  I  hit  him  for  three  bags,  and 
made  a  home  run." 

**  You  did,"  said  the  editor,  dashing  off  at  a  tremendous  rate 
on  the  paper.  '*  The  catcher  of  the  Silver  Stars  hit  three  bags 
with  the  ball,  and  then  ran  home  with  them." 

This  was  too  much.  The  two  Silver  Stars  got  up  and  unan- 
imouslv  concluded  that  they  must  go. 

'^  What  is  your  hurry?  "  asked  the  editor,  again  shaking  their 
hands  warmly  s  **  stay  a  little  while  longer.  If  you  can't,  come 
up  this  afternoon,  and  bring  all  your  friends  with  you  —  glad 
to  see  you  any  time/' 

The  catcher  of  the  Silver  Stars  blew  his  nose,  wiped  it 
on  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  and  led  the  way  down  stairs  in  deep 
thoughit 

A|  the  bottom  of  the  &st  £ight  his  feelings  could  no  longer 
control  themselves. 

*'  Bill,"  mattered  he,  "  if  that  feller  ain't  the  ignorantest  cuss 
1  ever  seed,  why,  yer  can  jist  shoot  me." 

*«  Yes,"  replied  Bill ;  >'  W  he's  awful  friendly  *-  ain't  he  ?  " 


UNCLE  MELLICK  DINES  WITH  HIS 

MASTER. 

Ol'  marster  is  a  cur'us  man,  as  sho  as  yo'  is  horn ; 
I's  wukkin'  in  de  crib  one  day  a-sh^lUn'  o'  some  corn, 
An'  he  was  standin'  at  de  do' ;  — I  "knowed  itP  "  no,  sab,  not 
Or,  fo'  de  king !  dese  jaws  uv  mine,  I'd  shMy  kept  'em  shot. 
J3ut  to  Bru.  Simon,  shellin'  too,  what  should  I  do  but  say : 
^  I's  starvin'  sence  I  lurs  has  eat  —  u  week  ago  to-day." 
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Den  marster  eussed  and  hollered :  "  Here  ^8  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace! 

I,  so  lon^  a  planter,  —  a  starved  nigger  on  my  place  I 

Come,  Mellicky  drap  dat  com,  an'  walk  straight  to  de  hoaae 
wid  me ; 

A  starvin'  nigger  on  my  place  'a  a  thing  shall  nebber  be.** 

"  Hi !  me  eat  'long  de  white  folks,  sah  P  "    *<  Yes,  Meliick,  take 

a  seat." 
Den  to  missis :  **  Dis  starved  nigger  I's  done  fotch  to  make  'im 

eat,"  — 
An'  he  drawed  a  big  revolvah,  an'  he  drapped  it  by  his  plate,  — 
"  Gub  'im  soup !  an'  'twixt  de  swallers  don'  lemme  see  yo'  wait." 
Dat  soup  was  fine,  I  tell  yo',  an'  I  hide  it  mi<^hty  soon  ;  — 
One  eye  sot  on  de  pistol,  an'  de  t'udder  on  de  spoon. 
**  Fish  for  Meliick,  in  a  hurry,  he  *s  a^starvin',  don't  yo*  see  ?  " 
(])em  mizable  house-niggers  tucked  dar  heads  tin'  larred  at  me.) 
An'  I  went  for  dat  red  snapper  like  de  big  (ish  for  de  small ; — 
Glarnced  at  de  navy-shooter  onet,  den  swuitered  bones  an*  alL 

''  Gub  'ira  tucky,  ham  an'  aigs,  rice,  taters,  spinach^  sparrergrars. 
Bread,  hom'ny,  mutton,  chicken,  beef,  corn,  turnips,  apple-sara, 
Peas,  cabbage,  aig-plant,  artichoke,"  —  (Dat  pistol  still  in  view. 
An'  de  white  folks  dey  all  larfin',  an'  dem  silly  niggers  too,)— - 
**  Termaters,  carrots,  pashnips,  beets,"  —  ("  When  is  he  gwine 

git  done  ?  ")  — 
^  Squash,  punkin,  beans,  an'  kercumbera  —  eat,  Meliick,  don*! 

leabe  none ; 
For  dis  here  day 's  done  bmng  to  me  a  shame  an'  a  disgrace ;  — 
I  so  long  a  planter,  —  a  starved  nigger  on  my  place  ! " 

D(?m  things,  ef  I'd  bin  by  myself,  I'd  soon  put  out  o'  sight : 

but  de  com'cal  sitiwation  dar,  it. spile  my  appetite. 

I  iiad  to  wrastle  wid  dem  wittles  hard  enougii  dat  day ! 

Till  **  Now  champagne  for  Meliick ! "  I  heard  ole  marster  say, 

When  dat  nigger  shoot  de  bottle  by  my  hade  —  I's  ^ho'lj 

skeered ; 
Dnt  stuff  it  look  so  bilin'  hot,  to  drink  it  I  was  feared  ; 
l^ut  arter  I*d  done  swallered  down  a  glass,  I  feel  so  fine 
I  gin  do  sitiwation  not  so  very  much  to  min';  — 
An'  den  n  little  re«tin'-ftpell  I  sorter  tried  to  take, 
B'lt,  Lor!   ole  marster   hollered,  "Oub  'im   pnUdin',  pie,  an 

Cttkel"  — 
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Wid  de  han'  u])on  de  pistol  an'  de  debhil  in  h*  eye'l  — 

**  An',  Mellick,  down  wid  all  I  —  onleaa  yo'  is  pi«parM  to  die  ** 

I  hurried  hooie  dem  goodies  like  I  hudn't  eat  dat  dajr ; 
Till  marster  see  I  couldn't  pack  anoder  crumb  away ; 
An'  den  he  s&y :  **  Now,  Mellick,  to  de  crib,  git  up  an'  go ! 
An'  de  naix  tune  yo'  is  starvin'  come  to  me  an'  lemme  know." 
But,  Lur' !  in  dat  ar  bianias  I  kin  nebber  show  my  face ;  — 
An'  dar  's  nebber  bin  anoder  starvin'  nigger  on  de  place ! 

J,  R.  !Egol£ston. 


MAUD'S  MISERY. 

Maud  Muller  on  a  mild  March  day 
Vowed  she  would  move  on  the  first  of  May. 

Not  but  the  house  she  occupied 

With  modem  improvements  was  supplied  | 

But  when  on  the  paper  her  eyes  she  set» 
And  saw  the  advertisements  **  To  Let,*' 

Iler  comfort  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast,  — 

A  longing  that  welUnigh  drove  her  mad 
For  a  nicer  house  than  the  one  she  had. 

Larger,  cheaper,  in  better  repair ; 
Five  minutes'  walk  from  everywhere; 

A  basement  kitchen  without  a  flaw ; 

A  room  for  her  husband's  mother-in-law  | 

A  parlor,  18X23, 

And  a  siinny,  airy  nursery. 

She  rented  a  house  by  no  means  bad. 
Vet  not  near  so  nice  as  the  one  she  had. 

And-  huntin?,  and  packing,  and  inovinj^  day, 
Were  enough,  she  baiJ,  tu  turn  lier  gray. 
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And  88  on  an  upturned  tub  she  sate 
In  the  nei^  house,  dusty,  desolate^ 

.  And  heard  the  truckman,  not  "  with  care,* 
t>ump  a  basket  of  crockery-ware. 

She  mourned  like  one  of  all  hope  bereft  . 
For  the  cosy  dwelling  she  had  left 

And  to  herself,  in  accents  saddened, 
Whispered  softly,  *'  I  wish  I  hadn't.** 

Then  to. boss  the  trackmen  she  took  her  way» 
Sighing,  "  I'll  move  again  next  May." 

Alas  for  Muller !    Alas  for  Maud  I 

For  chipped  veneering  and  shattered  gaud  I 

Heaven  pity  them  both,  and  pity  us  all 
Whose  wives  to  questing  houses  fall ; 

For  of  all  sad  words  ever  written  yet. 

The  s^dest  are  these :  **  This  house  to  leL** 

Ah !  if  the  house  she  occupies 
On  earth  no  woman  satisfies,  — 

In  the  Hereafter  angels  may 

Build  her  one  where  she'll  cure  to  stay. 


SAN  BENITO. 

AWAT  where  California's  shoref 

Are  washed  by  the  ocean's  play. 
Where  the  San  Benito  wanders  down 

To  the  bay  of  Monterey ; 
Along  the  fertile  valley. 

Down  frora  the  river's  mouth, 
The  shining  steels  of  the  'Fri^ico  rpad 

Stretch  on  to  the  sunny  South. 
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A  Iongin«T  for  rest  had  drawn  me 

Away  from  tlie  ndr  and  the  roar 
Of  the  city's  thronging  thousands 

Down  to  this  quiet  shore. 
For  days  J  iiveid  as  the  breezes 

That  blew  from  the'  ocean's  breast  j 
I  followed  their  Vague  caprices. 

And  stray&d  where  it  pleaised  me  best. 

One  mom,  when  a  mist  hung  lighUy 

Oer  hamlet  and  coast  and  bay, 
I  strolled  away  from  the  village,  ' 

Up  the  Trisco  railroad  way. 

I  stopped  in  front  of  a  hovel 

Built  just  above  the  ,track,  — p 
A  homely  hut  of  unburned  clay, 

Bain-staiiied,  and  old,  and  black.  . 
But  a  touch  of  a  nameless  longing 

For  beauty,  and  home-like  grace, 
Was  shown  m  the  mass  of  flowers 

That  blossomed  about  the  place. 

And  over  the  ancouth  doorway 

Hung  grapes  with  purpling  wine^ 
Mingling  their  luscious  clusters 

With  the  flowers  of  a  trailing  vine. 

'     .  '.  ■  .    ■     .      . 

Out  'mong  the  flowers  two  children  sat, 

The  breeze  with  their  fair  hair  playinp:, 
While  o'er  all,  the  mist  and  the  rich  |K*rtume 

Of  the  thousand  flowers  were  weighing. 
A  man  with  a  cheery  Saxon  face 

Was  training  the  vines  o'er  the  dcJor ; 
He  glanced  at  me  as  he  heard  my  step, 

Then  scanned  m^  o'er  and  o'er. 

**.  Goo<^-morning,"  said  I^  with  a  smile  and  a  nod ; 

Then  1  glanced  at  the^  children  twain  ; 
"I*U  warrant  you're  proud  of  thdse  little  men, 
'  tiood  reason,  too,  to  bb  vain." 
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1  fancied  I  saw  an  unshed  tear 

Dimming  the  honest  blue  eye ; 
But  the  plain  face  glowed  with  love  and  pride* 

And  he  hastened  to  make  reply. 
"  You  think  *ein  nice  boys  P    X  tell  you,  sir, 

Go  over  this  land  of  ours, 
An'  youll  find  few  men  with  half  the  pluck 

Of  them  little  chaps  there  in  the  flowers. 

'*  It  wasn't  much  more  'n  a  year  ago 

The  little  un  there  wore  dresses  ; 
He  wasn't  niuch  bigger  'n  a  loaf  of  bread, 

An'  he  hefted  naught — Lor'  bless  us! 
But  John,  he  was  nine,  and  my  wife,  she  knew 

That  he  was  a  boy  to  be  trusted ; 
So,  one  momin'  she  rigged  'em  ready  for  play, 

An'  the  youngsters  got  up,  ati*  they  dusted  1 

**  They  must  have  been  gone  nigh  on  to  two  hours, 
When  I  came  from  my  work  to  my  dinner ; 

We  looked  all  around,  an'  hollered  for  John  ; 
But  naught  could  we  see  of  the  sinner. 

** '  Jest  gone  down  the  bank  to  play  by  the  track/ 
I  said }  but  my  wife  she  was  worried. 

An'  she  hadn't  eat  more  'n  a  mouthful  or  so, 
When  out,  with  a  white  face,  she  hurried. 

« 

**  An'  there  were  some  men,  an'  held  in  their  arms 
Were  them  chillern)  the  little  un  cryin'  \ 

But  John  lyin'  stiff,  with  no  sign  of  life, 
An'  face  as  white  as  the  dyin'. 

*'  He  came  to  by-'n-by ;  an'  the  men  told  as  how 

Hq  saw  the  big  engine  come  roarin' 
Right. into  a  trap  some  rascals  had  made, 

Deep  holes  in  the  bridge-timbers  borin'. 

'*  Do  vou  know,  that  boy  John  just  grabbed  the  little  no, 
An  down  toward  that  engine  went  tearin'  — 

A-yellin'  like  mad,  an'  a-wavin'  up  high 
hitUe  Ed  in  the  red  skirt  he  was  wearing* 
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'*  Well,  the  fpvat  train  was  saved,  but  not  till  Our  Joh;. 

Fairly  under  the  big  wheel  was  lyin' ; 
While  little  Ed,  out  on  the  gra»8  at  one  aide, 

Was  kickin'  an'  screamin'  an'  cryin  • 

**  Fdks  call  it  a  miracle  ;  but  I  guesa  the  good  Lord 
Spared  John  from  the  death  so  close  to  him, 

To  let  the  world'  aee  some  true  hero*8tuff, 
For  I'm  sure  that  the  Almighty  knew  him." 

Out  'mong  the  flowers  the  children  sat. 

The  breexe  with  their  fair  hair  playing. 
While  o'er  all^  the  mist  and  the  rich  perfume 

Of  a  thousand  flowers  were  weighing. 

Helen  M.  Gilbert. 


HOV.    RANDA  \VENT  OVER  THE  RIVER. 

VBOM    'KALEB  CBINKLE,"  BY  GHABLE8  CARLETON  COFFIN. 

The  Jays  passed  on,  gloomy  days  they  were,  with  no  Itanda 
in  the  si  hool-room. 

Dr.  Mayweed  was  sitting  in  her  chamber,  watching  her 
breathing,  and  counting  the  quick  beating  of  her  pulse.  There 
were  wrinkles  in  his  brows,  such  as  always  came  when  things 
were  not  as  he  wanted  them  to  be. 

**  If  I  could  only  get  it  out,*'  said  the  doctor,  with  the  wrin- 
kles growing  deeper.  And  because  he  was  not  able  to  get  *Mt " 
out,  the  sweet  young  life  was  burning  up.  lie  said  it  that  the 
father  and  mother  might  understand  that  perhaps  Randa  was 
going  away  from  them.  They  had  feared  it  from  the  first,  nnd 
had  prayed  the  Lord  to  spare  her,  if  it  was  best  for  them  and 
best  for  the  child. 

The  neighbors  came  to  care  for  her^  to  fan  cooling  hieext^s 
upon  her  cheeks,  to  give  her  a  drink  of  water,  wishing  that  it 
might  be  to  her  the  water  of  life,  ^*  hoping  against  hope  as  they 
saw  her  wasting  away. 

And  Randa*  the  while,  was  sorry  she  was  not  at  scbooU  and 
tried  to  make  an  excuse  to  Miss  Hyssop, — ;  tried  to  teJl  her  why 
she  failed  in  her  lesson,  why  she  whispered  .to  White  Huir  and 
laughed  with  Linda. 
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**  Please  don't  put  the  black  mark  against  me.^' 

It  was  the  language  of  a  wandering  mind. 

'*  There  are  no  black  marks  against  you,  my  dear  child  ;  you 
are  not  at  school,  but  here  at  home  wiUi  me,"  said- her  mother. 

«  At  home !     Ain't  I  at  school  ?  " 

"  No,  my  darling ; ''  and  the  mother  laid  her  hand  lipbn  the 
troubled  browi 

*'  But  the  black  marks  are  against  me.'' 

-"  Miss  Hyssop  will  rub  them  all  out,  darling^** 

'<  She  can't  rub  'em  out,  for  there  is  a  great  book  that  God 
has  got,  and  they  are  down  in  that."  '  > 

So  the  tender  conscience  transferred  the  tittle  misdeeds  of 
the  school-room  to  Heayen's  bar  of  justice.  If  she  had  done 
wrong  here,  it  must  be  wrong  thefe. 

*'  But  Our  Father  will  rub  them  all  out  for  his  dear  Son's 
sake,"  said  the  mother. 

"  If  I  am  sorry  for  'em,  do  you  think  he  will  ?  " 

<*  Yes,  my  child.  He  has  promised  to ;  and  God  never  fails 
to  keep  his  promise." 

Her  eyes  are  fixed  in  earnest  gaze  upon  the  mother's  face. 
She  cannot  doubt  her  word,  and  the  troublkl  *soul,  weary  with 
carrying  its  burden,  so  little  and  yet  so  great,  lays  it  down  con- 
fidingly at  the  Sariour's  feet 

Deeper  now  the  wrinkles  in  Doctor  Mayweed's  brow,  dee)>er 
the  lines  of  care  on  the  mother's  face,  deeper  the  gloom  in  the 
father's  heart.  The  aun  is  going  down.  The  sights  and  sounds 
of  day  are  dying. 

In  the  hush  and  stillness  of  Randa's  chamber,  the  father,  the 
mother,  the  doctor,  the  friends  whx>  stand  there,  can  hair  the 
mill-wheel  slowly  turning  in  the  stream,  for  the  miller  is  grind- 
ing a  grist.  They  hear  a  heatily  laden  team  rolling  slowly  over 
the  bridge, — the  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet,  the  rumbling  of  the 
wheels,  —  and  they  think  of  the  waters  beneath  sweeping  on  to 
the  fathomless  sea,  and  then  their  thoughts  afre  of  the  sweet 
child  who  is  going  down  into  the  dark  and  silent  river  of  death. 
Above  them,  high  up  in  the  sky,  they  heai^  the  night-hawks 
sadly  calling  to  their  mates.  The  shadows  are  deepening  in 
the  valley,  but  golden  the  light  of  the  son  upon  the  distant 
mountains.  They  who  have  watched  the  fading  life  till  their 
hearts  are  wrung  with  grief,  and  who  turn  away  to  gaoe  ujjon 
the  glory,  see  a  handful  of  white  cloud  sail  away  and*  vaniish,  as 
it  were,  into  heaven.  So  will  the  dear  one  go,  •— ^  white»  beau- 
tiful, and  pure. 
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Faint  and  feeble  now  her  breathing.  Slower  turn*  the  mill- 
wheel,  for  the  grinding  is  almost  done.  The  shadows  are  creep- 
ing up  the  yalley,  and  the  glory  fading  from  the  mountains. 
The  team  is  all  but  over  the  bridge.  And  now  the  hawks  have 
ceased  their  calling. 

'^ Randa,  darling  \^ 

**  Mother." 

Nothing  more. 

The  wheel  is  still,  the  grinding  ended,  the  team  aeross  the 
bxidge,  and  Banda  beyond  the  river. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  the  day  of  peace  and  rest. 

Out  from  the  chamber  they  bear  her^  young  men  carrying 
the  bier,  put  mto  the  summer  air,  with  lilies,  on  her  bosom  and 
a  white  rose  in  her  hand. 

*^Gonei^'  it  is  the  bell!  With  trembling  lips  it  speaks, 
tolling  the  knell,  and  not  the  passing  hour.  With  slow  and 
fnlteriiig  steps,  walking  blindly  by  the  bier^  the  stricken  parents 
hear  tlie  mournful  peal. 

*'  Giyfie  /  "  Like  a  leaden  weight  it  falls  upon  the  father's 
heart.  No  more  will  he  enfold  her  in  his  arms,  or  know  her 
sweet  c^redsing,  or  feel  her  soft  lips  pressing  on  his  cheek.  At 
mid-day  it  is  night.  Trying  with  all  the  strength  of  manhood 
not  to  shed  a  tear,  he  walks  as  in  a  dream. 

'*  Gofie  i  ^  X  On  him,  with  atreaming  eyes,  the  mother  leans. 
In  prayer  her  lips  are  moving :  <^  Qod  give  me  strength  to  bear 
it !     How  can  I  give  her  up  ? 

"  Oone !  Her  pure  young '  life  beguiled  the  hours.  Oh, 
weary  days  !  Oh,  lonely  nights !  Gone  all  the  happiness  of 
care  !  all  life's  sweet  pleasures  ended  1  Henceforth  her  steps 
I  shall  nbt  hear.  Nor  will  there  be  an  answer  to  my  calling. 
But  I  shall  meet  her  yet  again,  —  not  here^  but;  there  ! " 

**  Gone!**  Hand  in  hand,  Bell  and  Linda,  Daisy  and  Mary, 
and  after  them  €aleb  and  Moses,  Job  and  Ben,  and  all  the 
school,  «lo\^y  along  the  pathway  moving:  With  swelling 
hearts  they  bear  her  through  the  church-yard  gates. 

"  Gone  t "  Leaning  on  his  spade  the  gray-haired  serton  waits. 
He  lifts  the  coffin-lid ;  they  see  her  smiling  face,  and  on  her 
brow  the  light' of  Heaven !     So  will  she  look  for  evermore. 

"  Gone!"  It  is  over.  They  drop  their  flowers  in  the  grave 
and  move  away,  the  bell  above  them  tolling.  So  they  lay  her 
down  to  sleep,  and  yet  they  do  not  think  pf  her  as  being  there, 
but  as  having  gone  where  everything  is  bright  and  beautiful  and 
pure. 
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THE   LADIES. 

«       MARK  TWAIN's  RESPONSE  TO  THE  TOAST. 

I  AM  proud,  indeed,  of  the  distinction  of  being  chosen  te 
respond  to  this  especial  toast,  to  **  The  Ladies,"  or  to  women 
if  you  please,  for  that  is  the  preferable  term  perhaps }  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  older,  and  therefore  the  more  entitled  to  reverence. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  Bible,  with  that  plain,  blunt  honesty 
which  is  such  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  Scriptures,  i& 
always  particular  to  never  refer  to  even  the  illustrious  mothei 
of  all  mankind  herself  as  '*  a  lady,"  but  speaks  of  her  as  a 
woman.  It  is  odd,  but  you  will  find  it  is  so.  I  am  peculiarly 
proud  of  this  honor,  because  I  think  that  the  toast  to  women  is 
one  which,  by  right,  and  by  every  rule  of  gallantry,  should  take 
precedence  of  all  others — of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  of  even 
royalty  itself —  perhaps,  though,  the  latter  is  not  necessary  iii 
this  day  and  in  this  land,  for  the  reason  that,  tacitly,  you  do 
drink  a  broad  general  health  to  all  good  women  when  you  drink 
the  health  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
I  have' in  mind  a  poem  just  now  which  is  familiar  to  you  all, 
familiar  to  everybody.  And  what  an  inspiration  that  was  (and 
how  instantly  the  present  toast  recalls  the  verses  to  all  oui 
minds)  when  the  most  noble,  the  most  gracious,  the  puresti 
and  sweetest  of  all  poets  says : 

**  Woman !  O  woman !  — er— • 
Worn—  " 

However,  you  remember  the  lines ;  and  you  remember  how  feel- 
ingly, how  daintily,  how  almost  imperceptibly  the  verses  raise 
up  before  you,  feature  by  feature,  the  ideal  of  a  true  and  per* 
feet  woman ;  and  how,  as  you  contemplate  the  finished  marvel, 
your  homage  grows  into  worship  of  the  intellect  that  could  cre- 
ate so  fair  a  thing  out  of  mere  breath,  mere  wprds.  And  you 
call  to  mind  now,  as  I  speak,  how  the  poet,  with  stern  fidelitj 
to  the  history  of  all  humanity,  delivers  this  beautiful  child  of 
bis  heart  and  his  brain  over  to  the  trials  and  the  sorrows  that 
must  come  to  all,  sooner  or  later,  that  abide  in  the  earth,  and 
how  the  pathetic  story  culminates  in  that  apostrophe— so  wild,  so 
regretful,  so  full  of  mournful  retrospection.    The  lines  run  thus : 

**  Alas ! — alaa !  —  a  —  alas ! 
Alas! Alas!" 
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—  and  80  on.  1  do  not  remember  the  rest ;  but,  taken  alto- 
f^ether,  it  seems  to  me  that  poem  is  the  noblest  tribute  to 
woman  that  human  genius  has  ever  brought  forth ;  and  I  feel 
Uiat  if  I  were  to  talk*  hours,  I  could  not  do  my  great  theme 
completer  or  more  graceful  justice  than  I  have  now  done  in 
simply  quoting  that  poet's  matchless  words. 

The  phases  of  the  womanly  nature  are  infinite  in  their  vari* 
ety.  Take  any  type  of  woman,  and  you  shall  find  in  it  some- 
thing to  respect,  something  to  admif e,  something  to  love.  And 
you  shall  find  the  whole  joining  you,  heart  and  hand.  Who 
was  more  patriotic  than  Joan  of  ArcP  Who  was  braver?  Who 
has  given  us  a  grander  instance  of  telf-saerificing  devotion? 
Ah  !  you  remenoFber,  you  remember  well,  what  a  throb  of  pain, 
what  a  great  tidal  wave  of  grief  swept  over  us  all  when  Joan 
of  Arc  fell  at  Waterloo.  Who  does  not  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
Sappho,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel?  Who  among  us  does  not 
miss  the  gentle  ministrations,  the  softening  influences,  the  hum- 
ble piety,  of  Locretia  Borgia?  Who  can  join  in  the  heartless 
libel  that  says  woman  ia  extravagant  in  dress,  when  he  can  look 
back  and  call  to  mind  our  simple  and  lowly  mother  Eve  ar- 
rayed in  her  modification  of  the  Highland  costume  ?  Sir,  women 
have  been  soldiers,  women  have  been  painters,  women  have  been 

Soets.     So  long  as  language  lives  the  name  cf  Cleopatra  will 
ve.    And,  not  because  ahe  conquered  George  UL,  but  because 
she  wrote  those  divine  lines : 

**  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  God  hath  made  thom  so." 

Out  of  the  great  plains  of  history  tower  whole  mountain 
ranges  of  sublime  women,  —  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Josephine, 
Semiramis,  Sairey  Gamp ;  the  list  is  endless,  —  but  I  will  not 
call  the  mighty  roll,  Uie  names  rise  up  in  your  own  mem- 
ories at  the  mere  suggestion,  luminous  with  the  glory  of  deeds 
that  cannot  die,  hallowed  by  the  loving  worship  of  the  good 
and  the  ti'ue  of  all  epochs  and  all  climes.  Suffice  it  for  our 
pride  and  our  honor  that  we  in  our  day  have  added  to  it  such 
names  as  those  of  Grace  Darling  and  Florence  Nightingale. 
Woman  is  all  that  she  should  be  —  gentle,  patient,  long-suf- 
fering* trustful,  unselfitih,  full  of  generous  impulses.  It  is  her 
blessed  mission  to  comfort  the  sorrowing,  plead  for  the  err- 
ing, encourage  the  faint  of  purpose,  succor  the  distressed, 
uplift  the  fallen,  befriend  the  friendless,  —  in  a  word,  afford 
the  healing  of  her  sympathies  and  a  home  in  her  heart  for  all 
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the  bruised  and  persecuted  children  of  misfortune  that  Itnock 
at  its  hospitable  door.  And  when  I  say,  Ood  bless  her,  there 
is  none  among  us  who  has  known  the  ennobling  affection  of  a 
wife,  or  the  steadfast  devotion  of  a  mother,  but  in  his  heart 
will  tfay^  Amen  I 


TWO.  FISHERS. 

One  morning  when  Spring  was  in  her  teens  -«- 

A  morn  to  a  poet's  wishing, 
All  tinted  in  delicate  pinks  and  greemi  •-« 

Miss  Bessie  and  I  went  fishing. 

I  in  my  rough  and  easy  clothes. 

With  my  face  at  the  6un*tan'8  mercy ; 

She  with  her  hat  tipped  down  to  her  nosei 
And  her  nose  tipped  -^  vice  tMr«a. 

I  with  my  rod,  my  reel,  and  my  hooks. 
And  a  hamper  for  lunching  I'^cesses } 

She  with  the  bait  of  her  comely  looks, 
And  the  seine  of  her  golden  tresses. 

So  we  sat  us  down  on  the  sunny  dike, 
Where  the  white  pond-lilies  teeter, 

And  I  went  to  fishing  like  quaint  old  Ike, 
And  she  like  Simon  Peter. 

All  the  noon  I  lay  in  the  light  of  her  eyes, 
And  dreamily  watched  and  waited, 

But  the  fish  were  cunning  and  would  not  risci 
And  the  baiter  alone  was  baited. 

And  when  the  time  of  departure  came. 

My  bag  hung  flat  as  a  flounder ; 
But  Bessie  had  neatly  hooked  her  game— - 

A  hundred-and-fifty  pounder. 

Ua&feb's  Wesklt. 
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LEFT  ALONE  AT  EIGHTY. 

What  did  you  say,  dear?    Breakfast? 

Somehow  I've  slept  too  late ; 
You  ore  very  kind,  dear  Effie ; 

Go  tell  them  not  to  wait. 
rU  dr^sa  as  quick  as  ever  I  can. 

My  old  hands  tremble  sore. 
And  Folly,  who  used  to  help,  dear  hrart ! 

Lies  t'other  side  o'  the  door. 

Put  up  the  old  pipe^  deary, 

I  couldn't  smoke  to-day ; 
I'm  sort  o'  dazed  and  frightened. 

And  don't  know  what  to  say. 
It's  lonesome  in  the  house  here, 

And  lonesome  out  o'  door  -— 
I  never  knew  what  lonesome  meant 

In  all  my  life  before. 

The  bees  go  humming  the  whole  day  long, 

And  the  first  June  rose  has  blown, 
And  I  am  eighty,  dear  Lord,  to-day  — *• 

Too  old  to  be  left  alone ! 
O  heart  of  love,  so  still  and  cold ! 

O  precious  lips,  so  white ! 
For  the  first  sad  hours  in  sixty  years 

You  were  out  of  my  reach  last  night. 

You've  cut  the  flower ;  you're  very  kind ; 

She  rooted  it  last  May ; 
It  was  only  a  slip ;  I  pulled  the  rose, 

And  threw  the  stem  away ; 
But  she,  sweet,  thrifty  soul,  bent  down 

And  planted  it  where  she  stood  ; 
*'Dear,  maybe  the  flowers  are  living,"  she  said. 
Asleep  in  this  bit  of  wood." 


•< 


I  can't  rest,  deary  —  I  cannot  rest ; 

Let  the  old  man  have  his  will, 
And  wander  from  porch  to  garden  post  — 

The  bouse  is  so  deathly  still  j 
3 
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Wander,  and  long  for  a  sight  of  the  gate  i 

She  has  left  ajar  for  me ; 

We  had  got  so  used  to  each  other,  dear,  ^ 

So  used  to  each  other,  you  see.  | 

Sixty  years,  and  so  wise  and  good,  ' 

She  made  me  a  better  man 
From  the  moment  I  kissed  her  fair  young  face. 

And  our  lovers'  life  began  ; 
And  seven  fine  boys  she  has  given  me, 

And  out  of  the  seven  not  one 
But  the  noblest  father  in  all  the  land 

Would  be  proud  to  call  his  son.  ' 

Oh,  we}l,  dear  Lord !  Fll  be  patient } 

But  I  feel  so  broken  up ;  I 

At  eighty  years  it 's  an  awesome  thing 

To  drain  such  a  bitter  cup. 
I  know  there 's  Joseph  and  John  and  fiEal^  i 

And  four  good  men  beside ;  I 

But  a  hundred  sons  couldn't  be  to  me  ; 

Like  the  woman  I  made  my  bride. 

My  little  Polly,  so  bright  and  fair ! 

So  winsome  and  good  and  sweet ! 
She  has  roses  twined  in  her  sunny  hair, 

White  shoes  on  her  dainty  feet ; 
And  I  held  her  hand  —  was  it  yesterday 

That  we  stood  up  to  be  wed. 
And  ?  —  No,  I  remember ;  Tm  eighty  to-day, 

And  my  dear  wife,  Polly,  is  dead  1 


**  DASHING  ROD,"  TROOPER. 

KoDGER  Johnson,  sturdy  trooper. 
Deals  about  him  telling  blows  ; 

Sniffs  the  smoky  air  of  carnage 
As  a  dandy  smells  a  rose. 

Full  a  foot  above  the  others 
Hides  be  ou  hiar  charger  black  | 
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Fvom  his  brow  the  blood  is  streamings 
Yet  he  never  turns  Ms  back. 

Giant  trooper,  there  is  tneaainc 
In  the  whispers  of  your  strokes ; 

Something  more  than  love  of  country 
That  avengeful  look  pjrovokes. 

Tell  me,  do  you  still  remember 
How  your  little  girlish  wife, 

With  a  pewter  jug  "of  water, 
Strove  to  find  you  'mid  the  strife  F 

How,  at  last,  she  knelt  i>eade  yo«» 

As  you  lay  upon  the  plain 
Burning  with  tne  heat  of  battle^ 

Fainting  from  excessive  pain  P 

In  that  blow  you  give  me  answer  | 
You  remember  wdl  the  rest* 

How  we  found  her  cold  beside  you. 
With  a  bullet  in  her  breast 

Rodger  Johnson,  ^eree  aad^any, 
Slash  and  cut  into  the  stn/e ; 

There  —  a  haJf  a  rod  before  you. 
Stands  the  slider  of  your  wife. 

Do  you  falter?    Do  you  tasryf 
Rodger  Johnson,  are  you  blind  f 

Does  it  matter  now  you  face  him, 
You  a  younger  brother  find? 

Spur  your  ehaxgper !  ride  upon  faiim  I 
Trample  him  upon  the  ground  t 

With  your  good  and  trusty  sabre 
Meet  him  out  a  deadly  wound! 

Heaven  help  you.  Rodger  Johnson, 
You  are  down  amongst  the  dead  I 

Seven  bullets  through  your  body, 
And  a  cut  across  the  head. 
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Qose  about  him,  gallant  troopers ; 

Bear  him  gently  to  the  rear ; 
Finish  with  the  flying  cowards. 

Then  to-morrow  shed  a  tear. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  hollow 

We  will  place  him  by  his  bride ;   - 

Love  and  courage,  strength  and  beautj. 
Sweetly  sleeping  side  by  side. 

With  his  hacked  and  bloody  sabre 
We  will  trace  upon  the  sod  : 

"  With  the  colors  of  his  country, 
Here  reposes  Dashing  Rod.*' 

S.  CoNANT  Foster. 


ORIENT  YOURSELF/ 

r 

The  Germans  and  French  have  a  beautifol  phrase  which 
would  enrich  any  language  that  should  adopt  it.  They  say: 
"  To  orient ; "  or,  **  to  orient  oru^s  self  J'  4 

When  a  traveller  arrives  at  a  strange  city,  or  is  overtaken  by 
night  or  by  a  storm,  he  takes  out  his  compass  and  learns  which 
way  is  the  East,  or  Orient  Forthwith  all  the  cardinal  points  — 
east,  west,  north,  south — take  their  true  places  in  his  mind,  and 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  seeking  for  the  sunset  or  the  polestar  in 
the  wrong  quarter  of  the  heavens.    He  orients  himself. 

When  commanders  of  armies  approach  each  other  for  the 
battle,  on  which  the  fate  of  empires  may  depend,  each  learns 
the  localities  of  the  ground,  —  how  best  he  can  intrench  his 
front  or  cover  his  flanK,  how  best  he  can  make  a  sally  or  repel 
an  assault.        He  orients  himsdf. 

When  a  statesman  revolves  some  mighty  scheme  of  admin- 
istrative policy,  so  vast  as  to  comprehend  surrounding  nations 
and  later  times  in  its  ample  scope,  he  takes  an  inventory  of  his 
resources,  he  adapts  means  to  ends,  he  adjusts  plaiis  and  move- 
ments so  that  one  shall  not  counterwork  another,  and  he  mar* 
shals  the  whole  series  of  affairs  for  producing  the  grand  reaulL 
He  orients  himself. 
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Young  man !  open  yotir  heart  before  me  for  one  moment,  and 
let  me  write  upon  it  these  parting  words.  The  gracious  God 
has  just  called  you  into  being ;  and,  during  the  few  years  you 
have  lived,  the  greatest  lesson  you  have  learned  is,  that  you 
shall  never  die.  All  around  your  body  the  earth  lies  o])en 
and  free,  and  you  can  go  where  you  wUi ;  all  around  your  spirit 
the  universe  lies  open-  and  free».  and  you  can  go  where  you  will. 
Orient  yourself!  Orient  Yourself!  Seek  frivolous  and 
elusive  pleasures  if  you  will ;  expend  your  immortal  energies 
upon  ignoble  and  fallacious' joys  ;  but  know,  their  end  is  intel- 
lectual imbecility,  and  the  perishing  of  every  good  thai  can  en- 
noble or  emparadise  the  human  heart  Obey,  if  you  will,  the 
law  of  the  baser  passions,  —  appetite,  pride,  selfishness,  —  but 
know,  they  will  scourge  you  into  realms  where  the  air  is  hot 
with  fiery-tongued  scorpions,  that  will  sting  and  torment  your 
soul  into  unutterable  agonies  !  But  study  and  obey  the  sublime 
laws  on  which  the  frame  of  nature  was  constructed ;  study  and 
obey  the  sublimer  laws  on  which  the  soul  of  man  was  formed ; 
and  the  fulness  of  the  poiver  and  the  wisdom  and  the  blessed- 
ness, with  which  God  has  filled  and  lighted  up  this  resplendent 
universe,  shall  all  be  yours ! 

HORAGfi  Manx. 


RHYMES  AT  RANDOM. 

[This  poem  is  made  up  of  single  lines  from  twenty-five  £ng« 

lish  and  American  poets,  beginning  with  Longfellow  and  ending 

with  Byron.] 

— — —  **  Pearls  at  random  strung, 
By  future  poets  sUali  be  sung." 

Thb  night  has  come,  but  not  too  soon ; 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 
Ye  banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon  I 

Blue  spirits  and  white,  black  spirits  and  gray. 

Hocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 

Old  Casper's  work  was  done ; 
Piping  on  hollow  reeds  to  his  pent  sheep, 

Charge,  Chester,  charge  !     Uu,  Stanley,  on  1 
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There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low ; 

A  voice  replied  far  up  the  height. 
Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 

\^hat  if  a  little  rain  should  say, 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world 

Ah !  well-a-day ! 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree  I 

My  heart  leaps  up  with  joy  to  see 
A  primrose  by  the  water's  brim : 

Zaccheus  he  did  climb  the  tree : 
Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him. 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light, 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea.  or  shore. 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight 
Never  more ! 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree. 

For  hours  thegither  sat, 
I  and  my  Annabel  Lee ; 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air* 

In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain. 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  £eur. 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers. 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 

Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
They  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can« 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream  : 

Whatever  is,  is  right } 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

My  uuiive  laud,  good-night ! 
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THE  CARPENTER'S  WOOING. 

**  Oh,  beam  of  my  life,  my  awl  to  me !  " 

He  cried,  his  flame  addressing  — 
"  If  I  'adze  such  a  love  as  yours, 

I'd  axe  no  other  blessing  ! " 
^  I  am  rejoist  to  hear  you  speak," 

The  maiden  said  with  laughter  — 
"  For  though  I  hammer  guileless  girl. 

It's  plane  what  you  are  rafter. 
Now,  if  file  love  you  just  a  bit. 

What  further  will  you  axe  me  P 
Can  —  will  you  be  content  with  that, 

Or  will  you  further  tax  me  ?  " 
He  looked  handsaw  her  words  were  square  •— 

"  No  rival  can  displace  me  — 
Yes,  one  more  fkvor  I  implore. 

And  that  is,  dear  Em,  brace  me !  ** 

St.  Louis  Times-Joubnal. 


THE  SEQUEL. 

She  came  full  chisel  to  bis  anns ; 

It  really  made  him  stair 
To  have  her  make  a  bolt  for  him 

Before  he  could  prepare. 
He  tried  to  screw  his  courage  up, 

And  did  his  level  best 
To  nail  the  matter  then  and  there, 

While  clasped  unto  her  breast. 
Says  he  :  ''  It  augers  well  for  me. 

All  seems  to  hinge  on  thiA ; 
And  what  is  mortise  plane  to  see. 

The  porch  child  wants  a  kiss." 
He  kissed  her  lip,  he  kissed  her  cheek, 

And  called  her  his  adoored  — 
He  dona  his  claw-hammer  next  week, 

Aiul  she  will  share  his  board. 

Yawcub  Strauss. 
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A  HUMOROUS  DARE-DEVIL. 

SCENE  FROM   "RICHELIEU.'^     CARDINAL,   DE  MAUFSAT, 

JOSEPH,  JULIE. 

Richelieu  seated  at  the  table,  and  slowly  arranging  the  pa* 
pers  be/ore  him,    Enter  I)e  Mauprat." 

Bich.  Approach,  sir.    Can  you  call  to  mind  the  hour, 
Now  three  years  since,  when  in  this  room,  methinks, 
Your  presence  honored  me  P 

De  Mauprat,  It  is,  my  lord. 
One  of  my  most  — 

Bich.   (Drily.)   Delightful  recollections. 

De  Manp,    {Aside,)   St.  Denis  1  doth  he  make  a  jest  of  axe 
and  headsman  ? 

Bich.  (Sternly.)  1  did  then  accord  you 
\  mercy  ill  requited— 'you  still  live  I 

De  Maup*^  To  meet  death  face  to  face  at  last. 

Bich,  Your  worda 

Are  hold. 

De  Maup,  My  deeds  baye  not  belied  them. 

Rich.  Deeds! 
O  miserable  delusion  of  man's  pride ! 
Deeds !  cities  sackM,  fields  ravaged,  hearths  profaned, 
Men  butcher'd  !    In  your  hour  of  doom  behold 
The  deeds  you  boast  of !    From  rank  showers  of  blood. 
And  the  red  light  of  blazing  roofs,  you  build 
The  rainbow  Glory,  and  to  shuddering  Conscieuce 
Cry :  Lo !  the  bridge  to  Heaven  I 

De  Maup.  If  war  be  sinful, 
Your  hand  the  gauntlet  cast. 

Rich,  It  was  so,  sir. 
Note  the  distinction  :  I  weighed  well  the  cause 
Which  made  the  standard  holy  ;  raised  the  war 
}\\xi  to  secure  the  peace.     France  bled  —  I  groaned, 
13  ut  look'd  beyond  ;  and  in  the  vista  saw 
France  saved,  and  I  exulted.     You  —  but  you 
Were  but  the  tool  of  slaughter  — knowing  naught, 
Foreseeing  naught,  naught  ho])ing.  naught  lamenting, 
And  for  naught  fit —  save  cuttiug  throats  for  hire. 
Deeds !  marry,  deeds ! 
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Be  Maup,   If  you  would  deij^n  to  speak 
Thus  to  your  armies  ere  they  march  to  hattle, 
Perchance  your  Eminence  might  have  the  pain 
Of  the  throat-cutting  to  yourself; 

Bich.   {Aside.)   He  has  wk, 
This  Mauprat.     (Ahud.)  Let  it  pass ;  there  is  against  you 
What  you  can  less  excuse.     Messire  de  Mauprat, 
Doom'd  to  sure  death,  how  hast  since  consumed 
The  time  allotted  thee  for  serioos  thought 
And  solemn  penitence  P 

De  Maup.   (Embarraased,)  The  time,  my  lord  ? 

Bich.  Is  not  the  question  plain?     I'll  answer  for>thee. 
Thou  hast  sought  nor  priest  nor  shrine  ;  no  sackcloth  chafed 
Thy  delicate  flesh.    The  rosary  laud  the  death's-head 
Have  not,  with  pious  meditation,  purged 
Earth  from  the  carnal  gase.     What  thou  hast  fordone, 
Brief  told ;  what  done,  a  volume  !     Wild  debauch^ 
Turbulent  riot : «—  for  the  morn,  the  dice-box  — 
Noon  claimed  the  duel  —  and  the  night  the  wassail : 
These,  your  most  holy  pure  preparatives 
For  death  and  judgment  I     Do  I  wrong  you,  sir? 

De  Maup,    I  was  not  always  thus  :  —  if  changed  my  nature^ 
Biame  that  which  changed  my  fate.     Alas,  my  lord, 
There  is  a  brotherhood  which  calm-eyed  Reason 
Can  wot  not  of  betwixt  Despair  and  Mirth. 
My  birthplace  'mid  th^"vines  of  siuiny  Provence^ 
Perchance  the  stream  that  sparkles  in  my  veins 
Came  from  that  wine  of  passionate  life,  which  erst 
Glow'd  in  the  wild  heart  of  the  Troubadour  : 
And  danger,  which  .mak^s  stieadi^r  courage  vary, 
But  fevers  me  with  an  insane  delight ; 
As  one  of  old  who  on  the  mountain-crags 
Caught  madness  from  a  Mtenad's  haunting  eyes. 
Were  you,  lord,  whose  path  imperial  power. 
And  the  grave  cares  of  reverent  wisdom  guard 
From  all  that  tenHpts  to  folly  me£mer  men,  — 
Were  you  accursed  with  that  which  you  inflicted  — 
By  bed  and  board,  dogg'd  by  one  ghaistiy  spectre, 
The  while  within  youth  beat  high,  and  life 
Grew  lovelier  from  the  neighboiing  frown  of  death  — 
The  heart  no  (>ud,  nor  fruit-*- save  in  those  seeds 
Most  worthless,  which  spring  up,- bloom,  bear,  and  wiibsr 
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In  the  same  hour.     Were  this  your  fate,  perchance^ 
You  would  have  err'd  like  me  I 

llich,  I  might,  like  you, 
Have  been  a  brawler  and  a  reveller ;  •—  not, 
Like  you,  a  trickster  and  a  thief— 

De  Maup.  {Adoancing  threcUeningly.)  Lord  Cardinal  1 
Unsay  those  words  I  — 

Mich.   (Waving  his  hand.)  Not  quite  so  quick ; 
Messire  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man, 
And  be  can  wait  I  — 

You  have  outrun  your  fortune  i 
I  blame  you  not  that  tou  would  be  a  beggar— 
Each  to  his  taste !  — *•  but  I  do  chaise  you,  sir. 
That  being  beggared,  you  would  coin  raise  moneys 
Out  of  that  crucible  called  debt.    To  live 
On  means  not  yours  —  be  brave  in  silks  and  laces. 
Gallant  in  steeds,  splendid  in  banquets ;  —  all 

Not  yours  —  ungiven,  unherited  ^-  unpaid  for ;  1 

This  is  to  be  a  trickster ;  and  to  filch  ; 

Men's  art  and  labor,  which  to  them  is  wealth. 

Life,  daily  bread,  —  quitting  all  scores  with  — -^  Friend,  ; 

You're  troublesome  ?**  —  Why,  this,  forgive  me,  i 

Is  what  —  when  done  with  a  less  dainty  grace  — 
Plain  folks  call  *'  Theft!  " -^ You  owe  eight  thousand  pistoles. 
Minus  one  crown  two  liards ! 

De  Maup.  (Aside.)  The  old  conjurer ! 
S'death !  he'll  inform  me  next  how  many  cups 
I  drank  at  dinner  I 

Bich.  This  is  scandalous, 
Shaming  your  birth  and  blood.  —  I  tell  you,  sir. 
That  you  must  pay  your  debts  — 

De  Maup.  With  all  my  heart, 
My  lord.     Where  shall  I  borrow,  then,  the  money  P 

liich.   (Aside,  and  laughing.)  A  humorous  dare-devil-^ The 
very  man 
To  suit  my  purpose — ready,  frank,  and  bold ! 

[Bising,  and  eamestlp. 
Adrien  de  Mauprat,  men  have  called  me  cruel ; 
I  am  not ;  I  am  just !  —  I  found  France  rent  asunder,— 
The  rich  men  despots,  and  the  poor  banditti ;  — 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within  the  temple  | 
Brawls  festering  to  Rebellion ;  and  weak  laws 
Rotting  away  with  rust  in  antique  sheaths  — 
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I  have  re-created  France ;  and  from  the  ashes 

Of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  carcass, 

Civilization  on  her  luminous  wings 

Soars,  phoenix-like,  to  Jove  !     What  was  mr  art  ? 

Genius,  some  say,  •-»  some.  Fortune,  —  Witcncraft,  some ; 

Not  so  ;  my  art  was  JUSTICE !  —  Force  and  fraud 

Misname  it  cruelty  —  you  shall  confute  them ! 

My  champion,  YOU !  —  You  met  me  as  your  foe. 

Depart,  my  friend  —  you  shall  not  die.    France  leads  you. 

You  shall  wipe  off  all  stains,  —  be  rich,  be  honor'd, 

Be  great — [De  Mavfrat  faUs  an  his  knee — Richeliko 

raises  Aim.]    I  ask,  sir,  in  return,  this  hand, 
To  gift  it  with  a  bride,  whose  dowry  shall  match. 
Yet  not  exceed,  her  beauty. 

De  Maup,  I,  my  lord  —  [Hesitatina, 

I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 

Bich,  Surely,  sir, 
To  die  were  worse. 

De  Maup.   Scarcely ;  the  poorest  coward 
Must  die ;  but  knowingly  to  march  to  marriage  -^ 
My  lord,  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion ! 

Bich,  Traitor,  thou  triflest  with  me  I    I  know  that 
Thou  hast  dared  to  love  my  ward  —  my  charge. 

De  Maup.  As  rivers 
May  love  the  sunlight  —  basking  in  the  beams, 
And  hurrying  on  !  — 

Bich.    Thou  hast  told  her  of  thy  love  P 

De  Maup.   My  lord,  if  I  bad  dared  to  love  a  maid. 
Lowliest  in  France,  I  would  not  so  have  wrong'd  her 
As  bid  her  link  rich  life  and  vir;^in  hope 
With  one  the  deathman's  gripe  might  from  her  side 
Pluck  at  the  nuptial  altar. 

Bich.  I  believe  thee ; 
Yet  since  she  knows  not  of  thy  love,  renounce  her  | 
Take  life  and  fortune  with  another!-*  Silent  P 

De  Maup.  Your  faith  has  been  one  triumph.    You  know  not 
How  bless'd  a  thing  it  was  in  my  dark  hour 
To  nurse  the  one  sweet  thought  you  bid  me  banish. 
Love  hath  no  need  of  words  ;  —  nor  less  within 
That  holiest  temple  -*  the  heaven-builded  soul  — 
Breathes  the  recorded  vow.     Base  knight,  —  false  lover 
Were  he,  who  bartered  all  that  brighten'd  grief, 
Or  sanctified  despair,  for  life  and  gold. 
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Revoke  your  mercy  j  I  prefer  the  feite 
I  look'd  for ! 

Bich.  {Calling  off.)   Huguet,  to  the  tapestry  chamber 
Conduct  your  prisoner. 
(ToMaupbat.)  You  will  there  behold 
The  executioner  :  —  your  doom  be  private  r— 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  you  1 

De  Maun,  When  I  am  dead, 
Tell  her  I  loved  her. 

Rich.  Keep  such  follies,  sir,  , 
For  fitter  ears.    Go  — 

De  Maup*  Does  he  mock  me  f  (Exit 

Rich,  Josep)i,  •  .    , 

Come  forth. 

Enter  Josn^m 
Methinks  your  cheek  has  lost  its  rubies  i 
I  fear  you  have  been  too  lavish  of  the  flesh  j 
The  scourge  is  heavy. 

Jos&ph,   Pray  you,  change  the  subject* 

Rich,  You  good  men  are  so  modest !  —  Well,  to  busineai : 
Go  instantly  —  deeds  —  notaries !  —  bid  my  stewards 
Arrange  iQy  bouse  by  the  Luxembourg  rr-  my  house. 
No  more !  —  a  bridal  present  tp  my  ward, 
Who  weds  to-morrow. 

Jos&pih,  Weds  I  with  whom  ? 

Bich,  De  Mauprat. 

Joseph,  Penniless  husband  P 

Rich,  Bah !  the  mate  for  beauty 
Should  be  a  man,  and  not  a  money-chest ! 
When  her  brave  sire  lay  on  his  bed  of  death, 
I  vowed  to  be  a  father  to  his  Julie ;  — 
And  when  he  died  —  the  smile  upon  bis  lips !  — 
And  when  I  spared  the  life  of  her  young  lover. 
Met  bought  I  saw  that  smilojfigain !  -^  Who  else^ 
Look  you,  in  ail  the  court,.-^-who  else  so  well,    ' 
Brave,  or  supplant  the  favorite ;  —  balk  the  King  -7- 
Baffle  their  schemes  ?  — I  have  tried  him  :  he  has  honor 
And  courage  ;  Qualities  that  eagle-plume 
Men's  souls,  and  fit  them  for  the  fiercest  sun 
Which  ever  melted  the  weak  waxen  minds 
That  flutter  in  the  beams  of  gaudy  Power  1 
Besides,  he  has  taste,  this  Mauprat.     When  my  play  was 
Acted  to  dull  tiers  of  lifeless  gapers,        .   •• 
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Who  had  no  soul  for  poetry,  I  saw  him 
Applaud  in  the  proper  places.     Trust  me,  Joseph, 
He  is  a  man  of  an  uncommon  promise  ! 

Joseph.  And  yet  your  foe. 

Rich.   Have  I  not  foes  enow  P  — 
Great  men  gain  doubly  when  they  make  foes  friends. 
Remember  my  grand  maxims !  —  First  employ 
All  methods  to  conciliate. 

Joseph.  Failing  these  P 

MictL    {Fiercely,)   All  means  to  crash ;  as  with  the  open- 
ing, and 
The  clenching  of  this  little  hand,  I  will 
Crush  the  small  venom  of  these  stinging  courtiers. 
So,  so,  weVe  baffled  Baradas. 

Joseph.  And  when 
Check  the  conspiracy  P 

Bich.  Check,  check  !    Full  way  to  it 
Let  it  bud,  ripen,  flaunt  i'  the  day,  and  burst 
To  fruit  —  the  Dead  Sea's  fruit  of  ashes ;  ashes 
Wliich  I  will  scatter  to  the  winds. 

Go,  Joseph ; 
When  you  return  I  have  a  feast  for  you  — 
The  last  great  act  of  my  great  play ;  the  verses, 
Methinks,  are  fine,  —  ah,  very  fine.     You  write 
Verses  !  —  {Aside.)    Such  verses  !  —  You    have  wit,  discern- 
ment. 

Joseph.  {Aside.)  Worse  than  the  scourge !    Strange  that  so 
great  a  statesman 
Should  be  so  bad  a  poet 

Bich.  What  dost  say  P 

Joseph.  That  it  is  strange  so  great  a  statesman  should 
Be  so  sublime  a  poet 

Bich.  Ah,  you  rogue  ! 
Laws  die  \  books  never.    Of  my  ministry 
I  am  not  vain ;  but  of  my  muse,  I  own  it. 
Come,  you  shall  hear  the  verses  now.  [Takes  up  a  MS. 

Joseph.  My  lord, 
The  deeds,  the  notaries  ! 

Bich.  True,  I  pity  you ; 
But  business  first,  then  pleasure.  [Exit  Joseph. 

Bich.  {Seating  himself  ^  and  reading.)  Ah,  sublime  I 
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Enter  De  Mauprat  and  Julie. 

De  Montp,  Ob,  speak,  my  lord  !    I  dare  not  think  you  moch 
me. 
And  yet  — 

Rich,  Hush,  hush  •—  this  line  must  be  considered* 

Julie*  Are  we  not  both  your  children  ? 

Rich.  What  a  couplet  — 
How  now !    Oh,  sir  —  you  live ! 

De  Maiup*  Why,  no,  methinks ; 
lillysium  is  not  life. 

Julie.  (Aside,)  He  smiles !  —  You  smile, 
My  father.    From  my  heart  forever,  now 
ril  blot  the  name  of  orphan. 

Rich,  Kise,  my  children, 
For  ye  are  mine  —  mine,  both ;  and  in  your  sweet 
And  young  delight,  your  love,  —  life's  fir8t*bom  glory,  — - 
My  own  lost  youth  breathes  musicaL 

De  Maup.  I'll  seek 
Temple  and  priest  henceforward :  were  it  but 
To  learn  Heaven's  choicest  blessingR. 

Rich,  Thou  shalt  seek 
Temple  and  priest  right  soon ;  the  morrow's  sua 
Shall  see  across  these  barren  thresholds  pass 
The  fairest  bride  in  Paris.     Go,  my  cliildren ; 
Even  /  loved  once  !     Be  lovers  while  ye  may. 
How  is  it  with  you,  sir  ?     You  bear  it  bravely ; 
You  know  it  asks  the  courage  of  a  lion. 

[Exeunt  De  Maupkat  c/ru^JuuB. 
Ob,  godlike  Power  !     Woe,  Ila])ture,  Penury,  Wealth  — 
Marriage  and  Death,  for  one  infirm  old  man 
Through  a  great  empire  to  dispense  —  withhold  -r- 
As  the  will  whispers !    And  shall  things,  like  motes 
That  live  in  my  daylight ;  lackeys  of  court  wages  ; 
Dwaif 'd  starvelings ;  D)anikins  upon  whose  should^B 
The  burden  of  a  province  were  a  load 
More  heavy  than  the  globe  on  Atlas  —  cast 
liOts  for  my  robes  and  sceptre  ?    France,  I  love  thee ! 
All  earth  shall  never  plucK  thee  from  my  heart! 
My  mistress,  France  ;  my  wedded  wife,  sweet  France ; 
Wno  shall  proclaim  djlvorce  for  thee  and  me ? 

lExit  BlCUEUEU. 

BULWUk 
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HOHENLINDEN. 

[Hohenlinden  (two  German  words  meaning  high  Ume-trees) 
is  the  name  of  a  village  in  Bavaria  near  which  the  Austrians, 
under  the  Archduke  John,  were  defeated  by  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  under  General  Moreau,  December  3,  1800.  A 
snow-storm  had  fallen  in  the  night  before  the  baUle,  and  had 
hardly  ceased  when  its  first  movements  began.  It  is  only  by 
virtue  of  a  poetical  license  that  the  river  Iser  (prono.mced 
e'zer)  is  made  a  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  contest,  as,  in  point 
of  fiict,  it  is  several  miles  distant.] 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow }  . 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed, 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battie-blade, 
And  furious  every  chai^er  neighed 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hUls  with  thunder  riveiif 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven. 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
^On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow, 
*And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 

Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'TIS  morn ;  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dua 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shoutin  their  sulphurous  canopy. 
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The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich  !  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 

Campbelu 


ST.  LEON'S  TOAST. 

The  feast  is  o'er !    Now  brimming  wioe 
In  lordly  cup  is  seen  to  shine 

Before  each  eager  guest ; 
And  silence  fills  the  crowded  hall 
As  deep  as  when  the  herald's  call 

Thrills  in  the  loyal  breast. 

Then  up  arose  the  noble  host. 

And  smiling  cried,  **  A  toast  I  a  toast ! 

To  all  our  ladies  fair ! 
Here,  before  all,  1  pledge  the  name 
Of  Staunton's  proud  and  beauteous  dame 

The  Lady  Gundamere." 

Then  to  his  feet  each  gallant  sprang, 
And  joyous  was  the  shout  that  rung, 

As  Stanley  gave  the  word ; 
And  every  cup  was  raised  on  high. 
Nor  ceased  the  loud  and  gladsome  cry. 

Till  Stanley's  voice  was  heard. 

**  Enough,  enough,"  he  smiling  said. 
And  lou'ly  bent  his  haughty  head ; 

•*  That  all  may  have  their  due, 
Now  each  in  turn  may  play  his  party 
And  pledge  the  lady  of  his  heart, 

liika  gallant  knight  and  true.** 
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Then  one  by  one,  each  guest  sprang  ap, 
And  drained  in  turn  the  brimming  cup, 

And  named  the  loved  one's  name ; 
And  each,  as  hand  on  high  he  raised. 
His  lady's  grace  and  beauty  praised, 

Her  constancy  and  fame. 

Tis  now  St  Leon's  turn  to  rise ; 
On  him  are  fixed  those  countless  eyes 

A  gallant  knight  is  he  ; 
Envied  by  somt^  admired  by  all. 
Far  famed  in  lady's  bower  and  hall  — 

The  flower  of  chivalry. 

St  Leon  raised  hi^  kindling  eye, 
And  lifts  the  sparkling  cup  on  high  i 

'*  I  drink  to  one,''  he  said, 
•*  Whose  image  never  may  depart, 
Deep  graven  in  this  grateful  heart* 

Till  memory  be  dead ;  — 

**  To  one  whose  love  for  me  will  last 
When  lighter  passions  long  have  past-— 

-   So  holy  'tis  and  true } 
To  one  whose  love  hath  longer  dwelt. 
More  deeply  fixed,  more  keenly  felt. 
Than  any  pledged  by  you." 

Each  guest  upstarted  at  the  word, 
And  laid  a  hand  upon  his  sword, 

With  fury-flashing  eye ; 
And  Stsmley  said :  "  We  crave  the  name, 
Proud  knight,  of  this  most  peerless  dame^ 

Whose  love  you  count  so  high." 

St.  Leon  paused,  as  if  he  would 

Not  breathe  her  name,  in  careless  mood. 

Thus  lightly  to  another ; 
Then  bent  his  noble  head,  as  though 
To  give  that  name  the  reverence  due. 

And  gently  said,  '*  My  mother  I " 
4 
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THE  PATRIOT  SPY. 

To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 

A  soldier  marches  by ; 
There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye ; 
Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 

In  a  moment  he  must  die. 

By  starlight  and  moonlight 
He  seeks  the  Briton's  camp ; 

He  hears  the  rustling  flag, 
And  the  armed  sentry's  tramp  j 

And  the  starlight  and  the  moonlight 
His  silent  ifvanderings  lamp. 

With  slow  tread  and  still  tread 

He  scans  the  tented  line ; 
And  he  counts  the  battery  guns 

By  the  gaunt  and  shadowy  pine. 
And  his  slow  tread  and  still  tread 

Gives  no  warning  sign. 
■J 
The  dark  wave,  the  plutned  waTe ! 

It  meets  his  eager  gliuice } 
And  it  sparkles  'neatb  the  stars 

Like  the  glimmer  of  a  lance  i 
A  dark  wave,  a  plumed  wave, 

On  an  emerald  expanse. 

A  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang! 

And  terror  in  the  sound } 
For  the  sentry,  falcon-eyed, 

In  the  camp  a  spy  hath  found  ; 
With  a  sharp  clang,  a  steel  elatig, 

The  patriot  is  bound. 

W^ith  calm  brow,  steady  brow, 

He  listens  to  his  doom ; 
In  his  look  there  is  no  fsar, 

Nor  a  shadow-trace  of  gloom ; 
But  with  calm  brow  and  steady  brow 

He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 
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In  the  long  night,  the  still  night» 

He  kneels  upon  the  sod ; 
And  the  brutal  guards  withhold 

E'en  the  solemn  Word  of  God  I 
In  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  walks  where  Christ  hath  trod. 

'Neath  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  moroy 
)  He  dies  upon  the  tree ; 

And  he  mourns  that  he  can  lose 
But  one  life  for  liberty  ; 

And  in  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  mom, 
)  His  spirit-wings  are  free. 

But  his  last  words,  his  message-words. 

They  burn,  lest  friendly  eye 
Should  read  how  proud  and  calm 

A  patriot  could  die, 
With  his  last  words,  his  dying  wordt, 

A  soldier's  battle-cry  I 

^  From  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 

From  monument  and  urn, 
Tlie  sad  of  earth,  the  glad  of  heaven, 

His  tragic  fate  shall  learn ; 
And  on  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf 
The  name  of  Hale  *  shall  bum. 
^  F.  M.  Finch. 


HOW  NEIGHBOR  WILKINS  GOT 

RELIGION. 

I'll  tell  ye  how  it  war,  parson,  I  got  my  change  of  heart, 
For  I  know  yer  think  it  mighty  queer  I've  taken  sich  a  start 
But  yer  ain't  no  more  surprised  now  'n  I  be,  'pon  my  word, 
For  I  wouldn't  ha'  believed  it  if  it  war  a  thing  I'd  heard. 

Yer  see  there  war  a  little  child  up  on  the  poor-house  farm,  «-> 
A  little  girl,  so  thin  an'  pale,  that  somehow  tuk  to  marm  ; 

*  Nathan  Hale,  the  patriot  martyr  of  the  Revolution. 
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So  the  old  lady  brung  ber  home  to  trot  arouiid  the  hAise, 
An'  sing,  an'  laugh  ;  but,  lor',  she  war  ez  quiet  ez  a  mouse ; 
Yer  couldn't  make  her  laugh  or  sing-— she'd  lift  them  great 

brown  eyes 
Jest  like  a  deer  '11  do  sometimes  afore  he  ups  an'  dies ; 
But  yet  she'd  put  her  little  arms  around  my  big  black  neck 
(Don't  mind  that  drop  on  this  'ere  book,  water  don't  leave  no 

speck) 
An'  tell  me  how  she  loved  us  both,  me  an'  my  dear  old  marm, 
An'  loved  us  both  alike,  though  mother  tuk  her  from  the 

farm. 

An'  so  her  arms  an'  little  face  grew  tighter  round  our  love, 
(Same  as  them  little  ones  we  had  that  now  are  gone  above,) 
Till  one  hot  nooning  down  she  dropped  jest  like  a  mowed-down 

flower. 
An'  wilted,  an'  war  dead  ez  death  afore  the  momin'  hour. 

But,  parson,  she  war  Irish  bom,  an'  when  she  felt  to  die, 

She  asked  me  war  I  willin'  she  should  have  a  priest  come 

nigh;  ■     ^  :        ' 

So  out  I  went  an'  called  one  in,  (ay !  an'  Fd  do  it  agen. 
For  all  I  allers  thought  they  war  more  like  women  'n  men.) 

An*,  parson,  sez  he  to  her,  "Dear,  you're  not  afraid  to  die. 
Since  God  has  called  you  to  pass  through  the  gate  that  Christ 

rose  by  ?  " 
An'  sez  she,  "  No,  if  my  Father  "  —  an'  kissed  this  great  hard 

palm  — 
"  Is  comin'  for  to  lift  me  up  upon  his  strong  right  arm, 
An'  put  me  in  the  dark  to  bed,  I  hain't  got  naught  to  «iy ; 
But  yet  I'd  hke  to  live,  if  God  war  willin'  I  should  stay/ 


»» 


An'  so  she  went.     God  save  us  all,  who  put  her  safe  to  bed  I 
She  went  with  Him ;  an'  through  the  everlastia'  t^ars  I  shed, 
1  promised  on  my  knees  to  try  an^  live  ez  well  ez  8he» 
That  Christ  beside  her  might  make  up  another  bed  forine. 

That's  all  the  story,  parson,  of  how  we  got  the  start  — 
Tha!;  liule  d)in'  child  brung  marm  an'  me  a  change  of  heart. 

James  Bbbrt  B^^nskx. 
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JIM  WOLFE  AND  THE  CATS. 

We  was  all  boys,  then,  an'  didn't  care  for  nothin'  only  heow 
to  shirk  school,  an'  keep  up  a  revivin'  state  o'  deTilment  all  the 
time.  This. yah  Jim  Wolfe  I  was  talkin'  about  was  the  'prentice, 
an'  he  was  the  best-hearted  feller,  he  was,  an'  the  most  forgivin' 
an'  onselfish,  I  ever  see.  Wall,  there  couldn't  be  a  more  buUier 
boy  than  what  Jim  was,  take  him  heow  you  would ;  and  sorry 
enough  I  was  when  I  see  him  for  the  last  time. 

Me  an'  Henry  was  allers  pesterin'  him,  an'  plasterin'  boss 
bills  on  his  back,  an'  puttin'  bumble-bees  in  his  bed,  an'  so  on, 
an'  sometimes  we'd  jist  creowd  in  an'  bunk  with  him,  not'stand- 
in'  his  growljn',  an'  then  we'd  let  on  to  git  mad,  an'  fight  acrost 
him,  so  as  to  keep  him  stirred  up  like.  He  was  nineteen,  he 
was,  an'  long,  an'  lank,  an'  bashful ;  an'  we  was  fifteen  an'  six- 
teen, an'  pretty  tolerabul  lazy  an'  wuthless. 

So,  that  night,  you  know,  that  my  sister  Mary  gin  the  candy- 

guUin'  they  started  us  off  to  bed  airly,  so  as  the  comp'ny  could 
ave  full  swing  ;  an'  we  rung  in  on  Jim  tew  have  some  fun. 

Wall,  our  winder  looked  out  onter  the  ruff  of  the  ell,  an' 
about  ten  o'clock  a  couple  of  old  tom-cats  got  tew  rairin'  an' 
cborgin'  reound  on  it,  an'  carryin'  on  iist  like  sin. 

There  was  four  inches  o'  snow  on  tne  ruff,  an'  it  froze  so  that 
there  was  a  right  smart  crust  of  ice  on  it,  an'  the  moon  was 
ahinin'  bright,  an'  we  could  see  them  cats  jist  like  daylight. 

Fust  they'd  stand  off,  e-yow-yow-yow,  jist  the  same  as  if  they 
was  a-cussin'  one  another,  you  know,  au  bow  up  their  backs, 
an'  bush  up  their  tails,  an'  swell  around,  an'  spit,  an'  then  all 
of  a  suddin  the  gray  cat  hr'd  snatch  a  handful  of  fur  off  the 
Taller  cat's  back,  an'  spin  him  around  jist  like  a  button  on  a 
parn-door.  But  the  yaller  cat  was  game,  an'  he'd  come  an' 
clinch,  an'  the  way  they'd  gouge,  an'  bite,  an'  howl,  an'  the  way 
they'd  make  the  fui^  fly,  was  peowerful. 

Wall,  Jim  he  jist  got  disgusted  with  the  row,  an'  'lowed  he'd 
climb  out  there  an'  shake  'em  off 'n  that  ruff.  He  hadn't  reely 
no  notion  o'  doin'  it,  likely,  but  we  everlastin'ly  dogged  him, 
an'  bullyragged  him,  an'  'lowed  he'd  allers  bragged  heow  he 
wouldn*t  take  a  dare,  an'  so  on,  till  bimeby  he  jist  histed  the 
winder,  an'  lo  an'  behold  you !  he  went  —  went  exactly  as  he 
was  —  nothin'   on    but   lii>  —  aUicr.     You   ought  to   a'   seen 
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him  !  You  ouffht  to  seen  him  creepin'  over  that  ioe,  an'  dig« 
gin'  his  toe-nails  an'  finger-nails  in,  fur  tew  keep  him  from  slip* 
pin' ;  and,  'bore  all,  you  ought  to  seen  that  —  idster  a-flappin 
m  the  windy  and  them  long,  ridicklous  shanks  of  his'n  a-glis- 
tenin'  in  the  moonlight. 

Them  eomp'ny  folks  was  down  there  under  the  eaves,  an'  the 
whole  s^uad  of  'em  under  that  ornery  shed  o'  dead  Wash'ton 
Bower  vmes  —  all  settin'  reound  two  dozzen  sassers  o*  bilin'-hot 
candy,  which  they'd  sot  in  the  snow  to  cool.  An'  they  was 
laughin'  an'  talkin'  lively ;  but,  bless  you !  they  didn't  know 
nothin'  'bout  the  panorammy  that  was  goin*  on  over  their 
heads. 

Wall,  Jim  he  jist  went  a-sneakin'  an'  a-sneakin'  up  unbe-  • 
knowns  to  them  tom-cats  —  they  was  a-swishin'  their  tails,  an* 
yow-yowin',  an'  threatenin'  to  clinch,  you  know,  an'  not  paj-in' 
any  attention  —  he  went  a-sneakin'  an*  a-sneakin' right  up  to 
the  comb  of  the  ruff,  till  he  got  'in  a  foot  an'  a  half  of  'em,  an' 
then  all  of  a  suddin  he  made  a  grab  fur  the  yaller  cat !  But,  by 
gosh  !  he  missed  fire,  an'  slipped  his  holt,  an'  his  heels  flew  up, 
an'  he  flopped  on  his  back,  an'  shot  off 'n  that  ruff  jist  like  a 
dart !  —  went  a-smashin'  an'  a-crashin'  deowii  thro'  them  old 
rusty  vines,  an'  landid  right  in  the  dead  centre  of  all  them 
comp'ny  people !  —  sot  deown  jist  like  a  yearthquake  in  them 
two  dozzen  sassers  of  red-hot  candy,  and  let  off  a  howl  that  was 
hark  from  the  tomb !  Them  gals  —  wall,  they  left,  you  know. 
They  see  he  warn't  dressed  for  comp'ny,  an'  so  they  left  —  va- 
moosed. All  done  in  a  second ;  it  was  jist  one  little  war-whoop 
an'  a  whish  of  their  dresses,  an'  blame  the  one  of  'em  was  in 
sight  anywhere  ! 

Jim,  he  war  in  sight.  He  war  gormed  with  the  bilin'-hot 
molasses-candy  clean  deown  to  his  heels,  an'  more  busted  sas- 
sers hangin'  to  him  than  if  he  was  a  Injun  princess — an'  he 
came  a-prancin'  up  stairs  jist  a-whoopin'  an'  a-cussin,  an'  every 
jump  he  gin  he  shed  some  sassers,  an'  every  squirm  he  fetched 
he  dripped  some  candv!  an'  blistered!  why,  bless  your  soul, 
that  poor  creetur  couldn't  reely  set  deown.  comfortabul  fur  as 
much  as  four  weeks. 

Mark  Twain. 
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PLEDGE  TO  THE  DEAD. 

I. 

From  the  lily  of  love  that  uncloses 

In  the  glow  of  a  festival  kiss. 
On  the  wind  that  is  heavy  with  roses 

And  shrill  with  the  bugles  of  bliss. 
Let  it.  float  o'er  the  mystical  ocean 

That  breaks  on  the  kingdom  of  night— 
Our  oath  of  eternal  devotion 

To  the  heroes  who  died  for  the  right  I 

IL 

They  loved,  as  we  love,  yet  they  parted 

From  all  that  man's  spirit  can  prize ; 
Left  woman  and  child  broken-hearted, 

Staring  up  to  the  pitiless  skies  ; 
Leit  the  tumult  of  youth,  the  sweet  guerdon 

Hope  promised  to  conquer  from  Fate, 
Gave  all  for  the  agonized  burden 

Of  death  for  the  Flag  and  the  State  1 

III. 

Where  they  roam  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 

That  only  by  angels  is  trod, 
Where  they  muse  by  the  crystalline  fountain 

That  springs  in  tne  garden  of  God, 
Are  they  lost  in  unspeakable  splendor  ? 

Do  they  never  look  back  and  regret  ?  — 
Ah,  the  valiant  are  constant  and  tender, 

And  Honor  can  never  forget  I 

IV. 

Divine  in  their  pitying  sadness 

They  grieve  tor  their  comrades  of  earth  % 
They  will  bear  us,  and  start  into  gladness. 

And  echo  the  notes  of  our  mirth : 
They  will  lift  their  white  hands  in  a  blessing 

We  shall  know  by  the  tear  that  it  brings  ^- 
The  rapture  of  friendship  confessing 

With  harps  and  the  waving  of  wings  I 
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V. 

In  that  grim  and  relentless  upheaval 

Which  blesses  the  world  through  a  curse, 
Still  bringing  the  good  out  of  evil-— 

The  garland  of  peace  on  the  hearse !— - 
They  were  shattered,  consumed,  and  forsakeiii 

Like  the  shadows  that  fly  from  the  dawn ; 
W(^  may  never  know  why  they  were  taken, 

But  we  always  shall  feel  they  are  gone. 

VI. 

If  the  wind  that  sighs  over  our  prairies 

No  longer  is  solemn  with  knells  — 
But  lovely  with  flowers  and^ fairies, 

And  8weet  with  the  calm  Sabbath  bells  % 
If  Virtue,  in  cottage  and  palace, 

Leads  Love  to  the  bridal  of  Pride, 
'Tis  because  out  of  war's  bitter  chalice 

Our  heroes  drank  deeply  —  and  died  I 

VII. 

Ah,  grandei*  in  doom-stricken  glory 

Than  the  greatest  that  linger  behind, 
They  shall  live  in  perpetual  story, 

Who  saved  the  last  hope  of  mankind  1 
For  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  races 

That  languished  in  slavery's  night ; 
And  the  death  that  was  pale  on  their  faces 

Has  filled  the  whole  world  with  its  light ! 

vin. 

To  the  clouds  and  the  mountains  we  breathe  it^ 

To  the  freedom  of  planet  and  star ; 
Let  the  tempests  of  ocean  inwreathe  it, 

Let  the  winds  of  the  night  bear  it  far : 
Our  oath,  that,  till  manhood  shall  perish, 

And  honor  and  virtue  are  sped. 
We  are  true  to  the  cause  that  they  cherish. 

And  eternally  true  to  the  dead  ! 

William  Winter. 
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A  LONDON  BEE  STORY. 

I  HAD  an  improved  back  yard.  I  went  through  a  seed-store 
and  bought  a  sample  of  everything  that  would  grow  in  thia 
climate.  The  result  was  a  perfect  tangle  of  flowers  and  things, 
from  an  overgrown  sunflower  to  a  forget-me-not.  Mrs.  Brick- 
top  is  very  proud  of  our  garden,  and  while  gushing  over  it  the 
other  morning,  a  happy  thought  worked  its  way  under  her  back 
hair :  **  What  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  to  have  a  hive  of 
bees,  and  raise  our  own  honey,  as  well  as  everything  else ! "  I 
have  always  thought  that  woman  inspired  ever  since  she  con- 
vinced me  that  I  couldn't  do  better  than  to  marry  her.  This 
was  an  original,  bold  idea ;  a  happy  thought  I  promised  her 
a  hive  of  bees,  and  went  to  business  with  a  lighter  heart,  and 
firmer  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  home  comforts  and  amuse- 
ments. 

I  bought  a  hive  of  honey-bees  and  brought  it  home  with  me 
that  very  night.  It  was  one  of  those  patent  hydrostatic,  back- 
action  liives,  in  which  the  bees  have  peculiar  accommodations 
and  all  the  modem  improvements.  It  was  a  nice  Mttle  hive, 
none  of  your  old-fashioned  barn-size  aflairs.  It  even  had  win- 
dows in  it,  so  that  the  bees  could  look  out  and  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  enjoy  themselves.  Both  myself  and  Mrs.  B.  were 
delighted ;  and  before  dark  I  arranged  a  stand  for  the  hive  in 
the  garden,  and  opened  the  bay  windows  so  that  the  bees  could 
take  an  early  start  and  get  to  business  by  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing. Mrs.  B.  called  me  honey  several  times  during  the  evening  \ 
and  such  sweet  dreams  as  we  had  ! 

We  intended  to  be  up  early  next  morning  to  see  how  our 
little  birds  took  to  our  flowers ;  but  a  good  half  hour  before  we 
probably  should  have  done  so  we  were  awakened  by  the  un- 
earthly yells  of  a  cat.  Mrs.  B.  leaped  from  her  downy  couch, 
exclaiming,  *' What  can  be  the  matter  with  our  yellow  Billy?" 
The  yells  of  anguish  convinced  us  that  something  more  than 
ordinary  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  so  we  hurried  into  our 
tpileta.  We  rushed  out  into  our  back  yard,  and,  oh. !  what  a 
sight  met  our  astonished  gaze  !  The  sight  consisted  of  a  yel- 
low cat  that  appeared  to  be  doing  its  best  to  make  a  pin-wheel 
of  itself.  He  was  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  grass,  oounding 
up  and  down,  anon  darting  through  the  bushes  and  foliage, 
standing  on  his  head,  and  then  trying  to  drive  his  tail  into  the 
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ground,  and  all  the  while  keeping  up  the  mcst  confound  kl 
yowling  that  was  ever  heard. 

"  The  cat  is  mad,"  said  Mrs.  B.,  affrighted.  "  Why  shouldn't 
he  be  ?  the  bees  are  stinging  him,''  said  I,  comprehending  the 
trouble.  Mrs.  B.  flew  to  the  rescue  of  her  cat,  and  the  cat  flew 
at  her.  So  did  the  bees.  One  of  them  drove  his  drill  into  her 
nose,  another  vaccinated  her  on  the  chin,  while  another  began  to 
lay  out  his  work  near  her  eye.  Then  she  howled,  and  began  to  act 
almost  as  bad  as  the  cat.  It  was  quite  an  animated  scene.  She 
cried  murder,  and  the  neighbors  looked  out  from  their  back  win- 
dows and  cried  out  for  the  police^  and  asked  where  the  fire  was. 
This  being  a  trifle  too  much,  I  threw  a  towel  over  my  head  and 
rushed  to  her  rescue.  In  doing  so,  I  ran  over  and  knocked  her 
down,  trod  upon  the  cat,  and  made  matters  no  better.  Mrs.  B. 
is  no  child  on  a  wrestle,  and  she  soon  had  me  under  her,  and 
was  tenderly  stamping  down  the  garden-walk  with  my  head, 
using  my  ears  for  handles.  Then  I  yelled,  and  some  of  the  bees 
came  to  h^r  assistance,  and  stung  me  all  over  the  face. 

In  the  mean  time  the  neighbors  were  shouting,  and  getting 
awfolly  excited  over  the  show^  while  our  servant,  supposing  us 
fighting,  opened  the  basement  door  and  admitted  a  policeman, 
who  at  once  proceeded  to  go  between  man  and  wife.  The  bees 
hadn't  got  at  Mrs.  B.'s  tongue  yet,  and  she  proceeded  to  show 
the  policeman  that  I  had  abused  her  in  the  most  shameful  man- 
ner, and  that  I  had  bought  a  hive  of  bees  on  purpose  to  torment 
her  into  the  grave.  I  tried  to  explain ;  but  just  then  a  bee  stung 
the  officer  on  the  nose,  and  he  understood  it  all  in  less  than  a 
minute.  He  got  mad  and  actually  lost  his  temper.  He  rubbed 
his  nose  and  did  some  official  cussing.  But  as  this  didn't  help 
matters  any,  he  drew  his  club  and  proceeded  to  demolish  that 
patent  bee-hive.  The  bees  failed  to  recognize  his  badge  of  office, 
and  just  swarmed  on  him.  They  stung  him  wherever  he  had  no 
clothing,  and  in  some  places  where  he  did  have  it.  Then  he 
howled,  and  commenced  acting  after  the  manner  of  the  cat  and 
its  mistress.  He  rolled  on  the  ground  for  a  moment,  and  then 
got  up  and  made  for  the  street,  shouting  "  fire."  Then  the  bees 
turned  to  the  people  who  had  climbed  upon  the  fence  to  see  the 
fun.  Then  they  had  some  fun.  Windows  went  down,  and  some 
of  the  neighbors  acted  as  though  they  thought  a  twenty-inch 
shell  was  about  to  explode. 

By  this  time  a  fire-engine  had  arrived,  and  a  line  of  hose  was 
taken  through  the  house  into  the  back  yard.  One  of  the  horse- 
men asked  where  the  fire  was ;  but  just  then  one  of  the  bees  bit 
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iiini  behind  the  ear,  and  he  knew.  They  turned  a  stream  upon 
that  half- wrecked  bee-hive,  and  began  to  "  play  away  "  with  one 
hand  and  fight  bees  with  the  other.  But  the  water  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  those  bees  were  soon  among  the  things  that 
were.  A  terrible  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  mean  time  in  front 
of  the  house,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  followed  the  flying  police- 
man, who  was  rubbing  his  affected  parts,  and  making  tracks 
for  the  station-house  and  a  surgeon. 

This  little  adventure  somehow  dampened  our  enthusiasm  re« 
garding  the  felicity  of  making  our  own  honey.  During  the  next 
week  we  wore  milk-and-water  poultices  pretty  ardently,  but  not 
a  word  was  said  about  honey ;  and  now  Mrs.  S.  has  gone  to  stay 
a  week  with  her  mother,  leaving  me  and  the  convalescent  tom- 
cat and  the  tickled  neighbors  to  enjoy  our  own  felicity. 

Quiz. 


A  COLLEGG  WIDOW. 

Wbat  !  been  in  the  city  all  summer, 

And  gnoding  away  on  your  Greek  ? 
Well,  well !    You'll  excuse  me,  old  fellow, 

But  really,  you  are  getting  weak ! 
Conditioned  1     What  of  it  ?    Fm  always 

Conditioned  —  a  regular  stapk ; 
But  I  work  them  off  somehow  or  other, 

And  keep  myself  straight  with  the  Fao. 

Why  of  course,  Tom,  you  ought  to  have  cut  it. 

And  gone  off  with  me  and.  St.  Clair ;   . 
No  end  of  nice  girls  and  salt  water, 

And  lots  of  our  fellows  down  there. 
If  you  want  any  "  points  "  on  Nantucket, 

Or  any  adventures  to  hear, 
Just  call  for  them  ad  infinitum, 

While  Fritz  has  gone  after  the  beer. 

Any  snab  P    Well,  you'd  think  so  to  see  them  I 

£very  girl  was  a  regular  belle ; 
All  the  ton  of  New  Haven  and  Boston, 

And  other  ones  equally  swelL 
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But  one  of  them,  Tom,  was  a  stunner: 
She  brought  down  her  game  on  the  wing, 

For  in  less  tlian  six  hours,  by  Jingo, 
She  had  every  man  on  a  string  1 

Pretty  ?    Rather !    Her  teeth  were  like  pearls,  sir, 

Peeping  out  between  coralline  bars  ; 
And  her  eyes,  when  she  smiled  on  a  fellow, 

Just  twinkled  like  midnight  cigars ! 
She  captured  our  whole  delegation, 

A  Trinity  junior  (a  swell). 
Two  cheeky  sub-freshmen  from  Harvard, 

And  a  couple  of  sophs  from  CornelL 

Well,  we  used  to  walk  out  in  the  evening, 

To  watch  the  moon's  crescent  arise  ; 
And  some  of  us  thought  of  the  landscape. 

But  the  rest  of  us  thought  of  her  eyes. 
And  when,  on  the  murmuring  water. 

The  silvery  light  was  aglow. 
It  appeared  like  a  vision  of  Eden^ 

(To  the  freshmen  especially  so !) 

8uch  is  life.    Here,  V\l  show  you  the  locket 

She  gave  me  at  parting ;  and  Will 
Has  a  bangle  of  hers  in  his  pocket — 

We  keep  them  for  memorabiL 
As  for  me,  though,  I  wasn't  enraptured. 

In  spite  of  the  rose-tint  and  pearl, 
For,  somehow,  Pm  never  contented 

With  only,  a  tenth  of  a  girL 

And  she's  not  very  young,  let  me  tell  you  — 

Ten  years  since  they  shipped  her  from  school ; 
And  I  don't  think  she'll  ever  get  married, 

She  can't  find  a  big  enough  fool. 
Her  name  ?    Miss  Van  Arsdel,  of  Brooklyn. 

You  met  her,  you  say,  in  July  ? 
You're  engaged  to  her,  Tom  ?    Oh,  the  dickens ! 

Beg  par — f  I  —  well,  hang  it  —  good-bye  1 

Acta  Columbiana. 
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«*HE  GIVETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP." 

TwAfi  tbe  sunset  hour,  and  over  the  hills 

The  stately  king  of  day. 
With  royai  pomp  like  a  conqueror  old. 
Through  crimson  arches  and  gates  of  gold. 

Marched  oti  in  his  glorious  way.  '\    ' 

In  a  ToW-roofed  cottage,  where  woodbines  dongi 

And  clustering  rose^  smiled, 
With  reverent  mien  and  robe  of  white. 
In  the  passing  sunset's  lingering  light, 

Theif6  kneeled  a  IMe  child. 

The  folded  hands  eeemed  a  tropical  flower 

With  petals,  half  unroHed ; 
And  the  sweet  young  face,  like  a  rose-bud  faii^. 
Which  the  clustering  rings  of  shining  hair 

Clas|)ed  like  &  calyx  of  gold; 

A  veice  as  «weet  as  a  blue-bird's  note 

Broke  soft  on  the  perfumed  air. 
While  the  rose  bent  low  from  the  sheltering 
And  the  woodbine  hushed  its  whispering  leaTes, 

As  he  breathed  bis  evening  prayer:  ; 

**  Now  r  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
.May  I  be  kept  and  blessed; 
If  I  snould  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take 
Into  Thy  perfect  rest." 

81owly  drooped  the  heavy  lids ; 

Closer  the  shades  drew  nigh ; 
Sleep,  like  a  tender  mother,  pressed 
The  weary  head  upon  her  breast, 

And  sang  her  lullaby.  .  . 

Swiftly  the  seasons  have  come  and  gone, ' 

Till  fourscore  vears  are  told ; 
Agaid"  the  lingering  sun  looks  down 
O'er  stubble-field  and  orchard  brown, 

And  gnarled  oaks  bearded  and  okL 
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While  over  the  mopntains  thai  prQudly jri«e 

Like  cattle  with  turrets  high,  * 

The  clouds,  like  banners  with  billowy  fold, 
Shaded  with  crimson  and  wrought  witli  gold, 

Are  floating  across  the  sky. . 

•  , •      ■  .i  ■         ■  -    ,     ' 

In  a  sbaded  room,  whose  casement  low 

Looks  out  oil  the  western  skies, 
Wheie  woodbines  cling  to  the  moss-grown  earei^ 
And  the  sunlight  creeps  through  sheltering  leaye^ 

An  aged  man  wearily  lies. 

Scattered  and  thin  from  the  blqodless  brow 

Fall  locks  of  silvery  white. 
The  waated  "fingers  nerveless  lie. 
And  the  Hgbit  is  dim  in  the  faded  eye 

Thatfwatc4]ues  the  sunie^t  bright^ 

■ » 

He  heeds  not  the  loved  ones  gathering  -near^ 

With  voices  hushed  and  low, 
He  sees  not  the  present,  he  feela'not  his  paiki|  '  - 
In  fancy  a  child  he  wanders  again 
J-     Through  scenes  of  the  long  ago. 

i       ■•  '       '   '  •  ,  •     -      * 

r 

He  hears  the-  honey-bee's  drowsy  hum, 

And  watches  the  swallow's  flight;. 
Laughing  aloud  in  his  childish  glee,' 
When  floating  down  fi*om  the  ladeh  tr^ 
Fall  feathery  blossoms  white. 

Like  a  weary  child,  the  worn  old  man 

Lays  down  his  wei^t  of  care,  - 
And  softly,  as  in  days  of  yore, 
With  severent  Ups  repeats  once  more 

His  childhood's  evening  prayer ; 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

May  I  be  kept  and  blessed  ;  '     : 

If  I  should  die^'  —  the  voice  sinks  low. 
For  the  soul  still  green  'neath  winter's  inoif 

Has  found  ^he  wished  for  rest. 


; 
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CREEDS  OF  THE  BELLS.^  ' 

How  sweet  the  chime  of  the  Sabbath  belltl 
Each  one  its  creed  in  music  tells, 
In  (Snes  that  float  upon  the  air, 
As  ^ft  as  song  and  pure  as  prayer ; 
And  I  will  put  in  simple  rhyme 
The  language  of  the  golden  chime. 
My  happy  heart  with  rapture  swells 
Responsive  to  the  bells  —  sweet  belb. 

•*  In  deeds  of  love  excel  —  excel," 
Chimed  out  from  ivied  towers  a  bell  i 
**  Thh  Is  the  church  not  built  on  sandii« 
Emblem  of  one  not  built  with  hands ; 
Its  forms  and  sacred  rites  revere. 
Come  Worship  here,  come  worship  hetv  t 
In  ritual  and  faith  excel," 
Chimed  bat  the  Episeopalian  belL 

<<  Oh,' heed  the  taa^ni  landmarks  wdXJ^ 
In  solemn  tones  exclaimed  a  bell, 
<'  No  progress  madie  by  mortal  mem 
Can  cAan^e  tl^e  iust  eternal  plan. 
D6  not  invoke  the  avenging  rod ; 
Come  here,  and  learn  the  way  to  Ood. 
Say  to  the  worldyareircZ?/  farewell!'' 
Pealed  out  the  Presbyterian  belL 


» -  \ 


**  Oh,  swell,  ye  deannng  waters,  ewdl!* 
In  mellow  tones  rang  out  a  bell ; ' 
'<  Thougn^&ith  alone  in  Christ  can  fcriM^ 
Man  must  be  plunged  beneath  the  loooa^ 
To  show  the  world  unfaltering  faith 
In  what  the  sacred  Scripture  saith ; 
Ob,;««r^,;  ye  rising  waters,  ^wel^r 
Pealed  .out  the  clear-toned  Baptist  belL 

•  Mfleted^flnom  the  poem* 
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"  Not  ftiith  alone,  but  works  as  weU, 
M«st  test  the  bov\,"  said  a  soft  beU. 
**  Come  here,  and  cast  aside  your  load. 
And  work  your  way-  along  the  road, 
With  faith  in  God/and  faith  in  man, 
And  hope  in  Christ,  where' hopes  begam^ 
Do  well  —  do  well  -;-  do  well  —  do  weU,*^ 
Pealed  forth  the  Unitarian  belL 

•*  In  after  Kfe  there  is  no  heU,'' 
In  rapture  rang  a  cheerful  bell ; 
'*  Look  up  to  Heaven  this  holy  day. 
Where  dbgels  wait  to  lead  the  way. 
There  are  no  fires,  no  fiends  to  bhght 
The  future  Kfe  ;  be  just  and  right. 
No  haH  —  no  hell  —  no  hell  —  no  hefi/* 
Kang  out  the  Universalist  bell. 

"  Ta  all,  the  truth  we  tell  —  we  teB,'* 
Shouted,  in  ecstasies,  a  bell ; 
**  Come,  all  ye  wvary  wanderers,  iMe  t 
Our  Lord  has  made  salvation  free. 
Kepefit?  believe!  have  faith!  and  then     ,  . 
Be  saved,  and  praise  the  Lord.    Amen* 
Salvation 's  free,  we  tell  —  we  telf 
Shouted  the  Methodistic  belL 

0.  W.  BWQAY. 


THE  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

FoBTT  formers,  hardy  and  browiiy  '    '    i 
Famed  for  peace  and  sobriety, 

(fathered  together  in  Ozfbrd  tawii» 
To  form  a  Fanners*  Society.    ' 

9 

Pumpkins  and  turnips  adortled  the  loom. 
Cabbages  weighted  the-ftirniturft, 

While  cereals  hung  in  a  gay  festoon  — 
An  agrieohural  gamitura.    * 


4 


; 
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Soberly  sat  those  fEurmers  gray, 

And  solemnly  did  they  cogitate. 
How  best  in  a  soientifis  way, 

Their  fellowship  they  should  designatft. 

Then  up  rose  Farmer  Hill  in  his  turn, 

A  man  renowned' for  his  piet^: 
**  I  move,*'  he  said,  ''we  caU  this  oonoam 
.  The  Pomoiogical  S'iety." 

Swiftly  sprang  Farmer  Jones  to  his  feet : 
**  Tie  point  m  that  name  ain't  visible, 

For  it  doesn't  cover  'taters  nor  wheat, 
I'he  idee  is  simply  risible. 

"  That  word,"  he  ar^^ued,  "  refers  to  fruit, 

And  only  fruit  will  it  represent*—" 
But  a  turnip  took  him  upon  the  snoot 

And  stopped  the  flow  of  his  argument 

Then  wrath  gleamed  wildly  from  Jones's  eye. 
And  his  nose  blushed  like  a  geranium. 

While,  lifting  a  monstrous  pumpkin  high. 
He.  dropped  it  on  Hill's  bald  cranium. 

A  dosing  delegate  blinked  his  eyes 
And  laughed,  **  Ha,  ha !  what  a  hearty  joke  ;* 

So  he  picked  out  a  man  about  his  size, 
And  bbzed  away  with  an  artichoke. 

Then  all  the  Society- took  a  hand. 

From  Secretary  to  Presideut ; 
I^ever  was  seen  a  rumpus  so  grand 

la  the  time  of  the  oldest  resident. 

And  so,  while  tubers  filled  all  the  air. 

And  fruit  flew  aro\ind  in  variety, 
They  settled  their  cognomen  then  and  there 

As  the  Pummel-logical  S'iety. 
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AVK  MAHJA. 

,  •  *      .         » 

A    BBETON    LEGEND. 


In  the  ages  of  faith,  before  the  day 
When  men  were  too  proud  to  veepor  pcaj. 
There  stood  in  a  red-roofed  Breton  town. 
Snugly  nestled  'twijLt  sea  and  down, 
A  chapel  for  simple  souls  to  meet,    , 
Nightly,  and  sing  with  voices  sweet, 

Ave  Maria  I 

IL 

Thiere  was  an  idiot,  palsied,  bleared. 
With  unkempt  locks  and  a  matted  beard. 
Hunched  from  the  cradle,  vacant-eyed.         ' 
And  whose  head  kept  rolling. from  side  to  side; 
Yet  who,  when  the  sunset  glow  grew  dim, 
Joined  wit^  the  rest  in  the  twilight  hymn, 

Ave  Maria ! 

IIL 

But  when  they  got  up  and  wended  home,' 
Those  up  the  hillside,  those  to  the  foam. 
He  hobbled  along  in  the  narrowing  dusk,  / 
Ltk^  a  thing  that  is  only  hall  and  husk ; 
On  as  he  hobbled,  chanting  still, 
Now  to  himself,  now  loud  and  shrill,  .     . 

Ave  Maria  I 

And  the  fisherman  woke  from  dreamless  sleep, 
And  ran  up  his  sail  and  trimmed  his  craf^, 
While  his  little  ones  leaped  on  the  sand  and  laughed. 
The  senseless  cripple  would  stand  and  stare*, 
Then  suddenly  holloa  his  wotited  prayer, ' 

Ave  Maria ! 
V. 

Others  might  plough,  and  reap,  and  sow, 
J)elve  in  Uie  suusliiiw,  spin  in  the  snow, 
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Make  sweet  love  in  a  shelter  sweet. 
Or  trundle  their  dead  in  a  windiog-sheet ; 
But  he,  through  rapture,  and  pain,  and  wrong. 
Kept  singing  his  one  monotonous  song, 

Ave  Maria  1 

VI, 

When  thunder  growled  from  the  ravelled  wrack) 
And  ocean  to  welkin  bellowed  back,  ' 

And  the  Hghtning  sprang  from  its  cloudy  sheath. 
And  tore  through  the  forest  witli  jagged  teeth, 
Then  leaped  and  laughed  o'er  the  havoc  wreaked,  • 
The  idiot  clapped  with  his  hands,  and  shrieked, 

Ave  Maria! 

Children  mocked  and  mimicked  his  feet,  / 

As  h?  slouched  or  sidled' along  the  street; 
Muidens  shrank  as  he  passed  thera  by,  '       > 

And  mothers  with  child  eschewed  hia  eye  ; 
And  hi  If  in  pity,  half  in  scorn,  the  folk  ' 

Christened  mm,  fi;om  the  words  he  spoke, 

"  Ave  Maria ! " 

Tin. 

One  year  when  the  harvest  feasts  were  done. 
And  the  mending  of  tattered  nets  begun. 
And  the  kirtiwake's  scream  took  a  weirder  key 
From  the  wailing  wind  and  the  moaning  sea. 
He  was  found,  at  morn,  on  the  fresh-strewn  snow, 
I  iozen,  and  faint,  and  crooning  low, 

Ave  Maria! 

Thcv  stirred  up  the  ashes  between  the  dogs. 
Ana  warmed  his  limbs  by  the  blazing  logs,   ■ 
Chafed  his  puckered  and  bloodless  skin, 
And  strove  to  quiet  his  chattering  chin;  * 
But,  ebbing  wiih  unreturninj?  tiae, 
lie  kept  on  munnunng,  till  he  died,    • 

Ave  Maria! 

Idiot,  soulless,  brute  from  birth, 

lie  could  uut  be  buried  iu  sucreu  earth  { 
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80  they  laid  him  aiar,  apart,  alone, 
Without  a  oro98y  or  turf,  or  stone, 
Seneelesa  clay  unto  senseless  clay, 
To  which  none  ever  came  nigh  to  Bay> 

AveMazia! 

XI. 

When  the  meads  grew  saffron,  the  hawthorn  white. 
And  the  lark  bore  his  music  out  of  sight, 
And  the  swallow  out-raced  the  racing  wave,  -— 
Up  from  the  lonely  outcast's  grave 
Sprouted  a  lily,  straight  and  high. 
Such  as  she  bears  to  whom  men  cry, 

Ave  liiariat 

XJI. 

None  had  planted  it,  no  one  knew 
How  it  had  come  there,  why  it  grew  1 
Grew  up  strong,  till  its  stately  stem 
Was  crowned  with  a  snow-white  diadem  — 
One  pure  lily,  round  which,  behold  I 
Was  written  by  Ood  in  vein&.o£igold, 

"  Ave  Maria ! " 

xiu. 

Over,  the  lily  they  built  a  shrine. 
Where  are  mingled  the  mystic  bread  and  wine  1 
Shrine  you  may  see  in  the  little  town 
That  is  snugly  nestled  'twixt  deep  and  down. 
.  Through  the  breton  land  it  bath  wondrous  fame. 
And  it  bears  the  unshriveo  idiot  s  name,  . 

Ave  Maria. 

XIV. 

Hunchbacked^  gibberinigy  blear-eyed,  halt, 
From  forehead  to  footstep  one  foul  fault, 
Crazy,  contorted,  mindless-bom. 
The  gentle's  pity,  the  cruel's  scorn. 
Who  shall  bar  you  the  gates  of  Day, 
So  you  have  simple  faith  to  say, 

Ave  Maria  .* 

COBNHILL  MaOAZINJI 
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THE  SINGER'S  ALMS. 

In  Lyons,  in  the  mart  of  that  French  town, 
Years  since,  a  woman,  leading  a  fair  child, 

Crared  a  Mnall  alms  of  one,  wht>,  walking*  down 

The  thoroughfare,  caught  the  child's  glance,  and  smilttd 

To  see  behind  its  eyes  a  noble  soul ; 

He  paused,  but  found  he  had  no  coin  to  dole. 

His  guardian  angel  warned  him  not  to  lose 
This  chance  of  pearl  to  do  another  good ; 

80,  as  he  waited,  sorry  to  refuse 
The  asked-for  penny,  there  anide  he  stood. 

And,  with  his  hat  held  as  by  limb  the  nest. 

He  covered  his  kind  face  and  sang  his  best. 

* 

The  sky  was  blue  above,  and  all  the  lane 
Of  commerce  where  the  singer  stood  was  filled ; 

And  many  paused,  and,  listening,  paused  again 
To  hear  the  voice  that  through  and  through  them  thrilled 

The  singer  stood  between  the  beggars  there 
Before  the  church ;  and  over  head  and  spire, 

A  slim,  ])erpetual  finger  in  the  air. 

Held  toward  heaven,  land  of  the  heart's  desire, 

As  though  an  angel,  pointing  up,  had  said, 

'*  Yonder  a  crown  awaits  the  singer's  head." 

The  hat  of  its  stamped  brood  wan  emptied  soon 
Into  the  woman's  lap,  who  drenched  with  tears 

Her  kiss  upon  the  hand  of  help.     'Twas  noon. 
And  noon  in  her  glad  heart  drove  forth  her  tears. 

The  singer,  pleased,  passed  on,  and  softly  thought, 

^  Men  will  not  know  by  whom  this  deed  was  wrought'* 

But  when  at  night  he  came  upon  the  stage, 

Cheer  after  chieer  went  up  nrom  that  wild  throng. 

And  flowers  rained  on  him.    Naught  could  assuage 
The  tumolt  of  the  welcome,  save  the  song 

That  for  the  beggars  he  had  sung  that  day 

While  standing  in  the  city's  basy  way. 
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Oh  !  CTomped  and  narrow  is  the  man  who  hves 

Only  for.  self,  ai>d  pawns  his  years  awa> 
For  gold,  nor  knows  the  joy  a  good  deed  gives, 

But  feels  his  h^art  shrink  skxwly,  day'  by  day^ 
And  dies  9X  last,  his  band  of  fate  outrun : 
No  high  aim  sought,  no  worldly  action  done. 

But  brimmed  with  molten  brightness  like  a  star* 
And  broad  and  open  as  the  sea  or.  sky,  - 1 

The  generous  heart.    Its  kind  deeds  shine  afar, 
And  glow  in  gold  in  Qod's  great  book  on  high } 

And  he  who  does  what  good  he  can  each  day 

Makes  smooth  and  green,  and  strews  with  flowers  his  way. 


FAMILY  PORTRAITS. 

SCENE  FROM  "SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL** 

Picture  Boom  at  Charles's.  —  Family  Pedigree  hanging  on 
the  Wall,  Enter  Charles  Surface,  Sir  Oliver  Surface, 
Moses,  and  Careless. 

Charles  S,  Walk  in,  gentlemen ;  pray  walk  in  —  here,  they 
are,  the  family  of  the  Surfaces,  up  to  the  Conquest. 

Sir  0.  And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly  collection. 

Charles  8,  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in  the  true  spirit  of  pi>r- 
trait-painting ;  —  no  volontier  grace  or  expression.  Not  like  the 
works  of  your  modern  Raphaels,  who  give  you  the  strongest  re- 
semblance, yet  contrive  to  make  your  portrait  independent  of 
you ;  so  that  you  may  sink  the  original  and  not  hurt  the  pic- 
ture. No,  no ;  the  merit  of  these  is  the  inveterate  likeness— > 
all  stiff  and  awkward  as  the  originals^  luid  like  nothing  id  hu- 
man nature  besides. 

Sir  0.   Ah  !  we  shall  never  see  siich  figures  of  men  again. 

Charles  S.  I  hope  not.  —  Well,  yoii  see.  Master  Premium, 
what  a  domestic  character  I  am  :  here  I  sit  of  an  evenitig,  sur- 
rounded by  my  family.-^ But,  come,  get  to  your  pulpit,  Mr. 
Auctioneer ;  here's  an  old  goaty  chair  of  my  grandfiatber'a  will 
answer  the  purpose.  IBrings  chair  fomoard. 

Care.  Ay,  ay,  this  will  do.  -—  But,  Charles,  I  havenH.  a.  ham« 
mer ;  and  what's  an  auctioneer  without  his  hammer  P 
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Charles  8.  Egad,  that's  true ;  (taking  pedigree  d(Aoih)  Wiiat 

Srchment  have  we  here?  Oh,  our  genealogy  ia  full.  Here, 
ireless,  yon  shall  have  nQ  oommon  bit  of  mahogany ;  heri>'!> 
the  family  tree  for  you,  you  rogue;  this  shall  be  your  haromei, 
and  now  you  may  knock  down  my  aaeestom  with  their  own 
pedigree.  *    . 

Sir  0.  Whfil  9X\  unimtural  rogue !  -^  an  ex,  poet  facto  parri- 
cide!  (Aside.) 

Care.  Yet,  yes  i  here's  a  list  of  your  generation  indeed ! 
Faith,  Charles,  this  is  the  most  convenient  thing  you  could 
have  found  for  the  business,  fbt  'twill  not  only  9erve  as  a  ham- 
mer, but  a  catalogue  into  the  bargain.  Come^  begin. «— A-go- 
ing, a-going,  a-going ! 

Charles  S.  3r$.v(»!  Careless. — Well,  here's  mv  great-uncle, 
Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a  marvellous  good  general  in  his  day*  I 
assure  you.  He  served  in  all  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  wars, 
and  got  that  cut  over  his  eye  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  — 
What  say  you,  Mr.  Premium  ?  —  look  at  him  ;  there's  a  hero, 
not  cut  cut  of  his  feathers,  as  your  modern  dipt  captains  are, 
but  enveloped  in  wig  and  regin^^ntaU,  as  a  general  should  be* 
What  do  you  bid  ? 

Sir  0.   (Aside  to  MosES.)  Bid  him  speak. 

Moses,   Mr.  Premium  would  have  you  speak. 

Charles  S.  Why,  then,  he  shall  have  him  for  ten  pounds,  and 
I'm  sure  that's  not  dear  for  a  staff-officer. 

.  Sir  0.  Heaven  deliver  me !  his  famous  uncle  Richard  for 
ten  pounds !  (Aside.) — Very  well,  sir,  I  take  him  at,  that. 

Charles  8.  Carelef s,  knock  down  my  i^ncle  Bichafd..*^  Here, 
now,  is  a  maiden  sister  of  his,  my  great-aunt  Deborah,  done  by 
Knelier  ia  his  best  manner,  and  esteemed  a  very  formidable 
likeness.  —  There  she  is,  you  see,  a  shepherdess  feeding  her 
flock.-*- You  shall  have  her  for  five  pounds  ten — r'the  sheep 
are  worth  the  money. 

Sir  O.  Ah  1  poor  Deborah  1  a  woman  who  |et  such  a  value 
on  herself!  (Aside*)  —  Five  pounds  ten  ^ — she's  mine. 

Charles  8,  Knock  down  my  aunt  Deborah,  Careies^s.  ~  -  Tliljs 
now,  is  a  grandfather  of  my  mother's,  a  learned  judge,  well 
known  on  the  western  circuit. -^  What  do  you  rate  him  at, 
MoseqP 

Moses.  Four  guineas. 

Charles  8,  Four  guineas  !  —  Gad's  life  1  you  don't  bid  me 
the  price  of  his  wig.  —  Miv  Premium,  you  have  more  respect 
for  the  woolsack  j  do  let  us  knock  his  lordship  down  at  fifieun. 
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Sir  0,  By  all  means. 

Care.  Gone! 

Charles  8.  And  there  are  two  brothers  of  his,  William  and 
Walter  Blunt,  Esquires,  both  members  of  Parliament,  and 
noted  speakers ;  and  what^s  very  extraordinaryi  I  believe,  this 
is  the  first  time  they  were  ever  boug^ht  or  sold. 

Sir  O.  Tiiat  is  very  extraordinary  indeed;  >  I'll  take  them  at 
your  own  price,  for  the  honor  of  Parliament. 

Care.  Well  said,  little  Premium'!  —  Til  kboek  ^eta  down  at 
forty. 

Charles  8,  Here's  a  Jolly  fellow  —  I  don't  know  what  rela- 
tion, but  he  was  mayor  of  Norwich :  take  him  at  eight  pounds. 

Sir  0.  No,  no :  six  will  do  for  the  mayor. 

Charles  S.  Come,  make  it  guineas,  a6d  1  throw  the  two  al- 
dermen there  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  O.  They're  niine. 

Charles  S,  Careless,  knock  down  the  ma><t>r  and  aldermen.-^ 
But,  plague  on't,  we  shall  be  all  day  retaihng  in  this  manner ; 
do  let  us  deal  wholesale :  what  say  you,  little  Premium  f  CKve 
me  three  hundred  pounds,  and  take  all  that  remains  on  each 
side  in  a  lump. 

Care,  Ay,  av,  that  will  be  the  best  way. 

Sir  0,  Well,  well,  anything  to  accommodate  you ;  —  they 
are  mine.  But  there  is  one  portrait  which  you  have  always 
passed  over. 

Care,  (ffamnff  put  the  chair  away,  comes Jorward,)  What, 
that  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the  settee  ? 

Sir  O.  Yes,  yes,  I  mean  that,  though  I  don't  thirik  him  so 
ill-looking  a  little  fellow,  by  any  means. 

Charles  S,  What  —  that  ?  Oh,  that'is  my  uncle  Oliver ;  'twas 
done  before  he  went  to  India. 

Care,  Your  uncle  Oliver !  •  Gad !  then  you'll  never  be 
fiiends,  Charles.  That  now,  to  me,  is  as  stern  a  looking 
rogue  as  ever  I  saw:  an  unforgiving  eye,  and  a  damned  dis- 
inheriting countenance!  An  inveterate  knave,  dei>end  onH. 
Don't  you  think  so,  little  Premium? 

[Slapping  him  on  ihe'shoulder. 

Sir  0.  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  think  it  as  honest  a 
looking  face  as  any  iii  the  room,  dead  or  alive ;  — :  but  I  sup- 
pose uncle  Oliver  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  lumber? 

Charles  S,  No,  hang  it ;  I'll  not  part  with  poor  NolL  The 
old  fellow  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and,  egad,  Pli  keep  his 
picture  while  Fve  a  room  to  put  it  in.  ^Crosses, 
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Sir  O.  The  rogue 's  my  nephew,  after  all.  (JMide.)  —  But, 
■ir,  I  have  somehow  taken  a  fancy  to  that  picture. 

Ckarlh  S.  I'm  sorry  for't,  for  you  certaitdy  will  not  have  it.  -~ 
Oons !  haven't  you  got  enough  of  them  P 

Sir  O.  I  for^ve  him  evervthing.  {Asid^J)  -^"Butf  sir,  when 
I  take  a  whim  in  my  head  I  don't  value  money.  Til  give  you 
as  much  for  that  as  for  alt  the  rest. 

Charlea  S.  Don't  tease  me,  master  broker;  I  tell  you  I'll  not 
part  with  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

Sir  0.  How  like  his  father  the  dog  is !  {Adide.)  —  Well,  well, 
I  have  done.  —  I  did  not  perceive  it  before,  but  I  think  I  never 
aaw  such  a  resemblance.  (Aside,)  —  Here  is  a  draft  for  your  sum. 

r  Taking  it  out  of  his  pocket-book, 

Charles  8.   Why,  'tis  for  eight  hundred  pounds ! 

Sir  O.  You  will  not  let  Sir  Oliver  go  .^ 

Charles  S,   Zounds  !  no !  I  tell  vou  once  more. 

Sir  O.  Then  never  mind  the  difference ;  we'll  balance  that 
another  time.  But  give  me  your  hand  on  the  bargain  ;  you  are 
an  honest  fellow,  Charles  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  being  so 
free.  —  Come,  Moses.  [Crosses. 

Charles  S.  £gad,  this  is  a  whimsical  old  fellow !  But  hark'ee. 
Premium,  you'll  prepare  lodgings  for  these  gentlemen  P 

Sir  O,  Yes,  yes,  I'll  send  for  them  in  a  day  or  two. 

Charles  S.  But  hold ;  do  now  send  a  genteel  conveyance  for 
them,  for,  I  assure  you,  they  were  most  of  them  used  to  ride  in 
their  own  carriages. 

Sir  0.  I  wiU,  I  wUl  —  for  all  but  Oliver. 

'Charles  S.  Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 

Sir  O.  You're  fixed  on  thatP 

Charles  8.  Peremptorily. 

Sir  O.  A  dear  extravagant  rogue !  (Aside.)  —  Good  day !  — 
Come,  Moses.  —  Let  me  hear,  now,  who  dares  cell  him  profli- 
gate !  [Exeunt  Sib  Oliyeb  Surface  afid  Moses. 

Care*  Why,  this  is  the  oddest  genius  of  the  sort  I  ever  met  with. 

Charles  S,  Egad,  he's  the  prince  of  brokers,  I  think.  I  won- 
dsr  how  the  devil  Moses  got  acquainted  with  so  honest  a  fel- 
•ow !  —  But  hariif  here's  Rowley ;  do.  Careless,  say  I'll  join  the 
company  in  a  few  moments. 

Care.  I  will  —  don't  let  that  old  blockhead  persuade  you  to 
squander  any  of  that  tnoney  on  old  musty  debts,  or  any  such 
nonsense ;  for  tradesmen,  Charles,  are  the  most  exorbitant  fellows. 

Charles  S.  Very  true ;  and  paying  them  i»  only  encouraging 
them.    Ay,  ay.  never  fear.    {Exit  Careless.]     So!  this  was 
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an  Qd4  fen^vr^. indeedi •^  Let  in'e  see  — *  trto-tbirds  df  this,  five 
hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds,  are  minv  by  riprlii.  'For© 
Il^uven  I  I  find,  one's  aneestora  are  more  vahiable  felatkHis 
than  I  took  them  for.  —  Ladteii  and  gentlemen^  yoUr  mont  oIk»- 
dioQtand  very  grateful  tervunt    [Bows  tO:  pvrtraitsi  and  Exit 
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THE  IRISH   BOY  AND  THE  PRIEST. 

A  PltETTY  Irish  boy,  whose  parents  went 
By  different  roads  to  word  and  sacrament  — 
To  mother's  church  an  inclination  had, 
But  father  unto  mass  would  /orc6  the  lad.    . 
Yet  still  the  boy  to  church  on  Sunday  stole, 
And  evidenced  a  wish  to  save  jiis  soal. 
The  rector  eyed  the  youth,  his' zeal  approved, 
And  gave  a  Bible,  which  he  dearly  loved. 
This  made  the  enraged  father  storm  and  curse^ 
Lock  up  the  book,  and  uSe  his  son  'the  worse. 

At  length,  one  Sunday  moirh^  itTcsime  to  pass, 

The  father  dragged  the  struggling'  hay  to  mass ; 

The  zealous  Pa pists^  he1j)ed  to -/oj'w  him  in, 

And  begged  the  priest  to  pardon  all  his  sin*- 

♦*  No,  by  the- ma8s«,*Mie  said,  ^1. cannot  bless  -    ' 

Nor  pardon  —  till  the  culprit  first  confess.** 

"  Well,"  said  the  boy.  ***gnppf«sing  1  were  wlHiVig. 

What  is  your  charge  ?  '*-i-.*'  Pli  vharffe  fj^ti  imf  ttMUingJ^ 

•*Must  all  men  pay,  and  all  iiicni  inaUe  eout'es^ion  i*" 

**  Yes,  every  man  of  Catholic  profession." 

"And  to  whom  do  pf>¥  ^onfes"  ? '' -^  **  Why^tlie  licf^i:^ 

**  And  does  he  charge 'yt»u  ?  " — **  Yes,  a  white  thiiieeii.** 

•'  And  do  your  deans  confess  ?'*-:-"  Yes,  boy,  t^^  d** 

Confess  to  bishops,  and  \i^y  sharply  too!" 

"Do  bishops,  sir,  oonfbfvs,  pay,  and  to  whom?"    » 

•*  Whyi  they  confessv  atui-pay  the  Cquech  t>F;Ro«E." 

"  Weil,"  quoth  the  boy,  **all  this  is  mighty  ofld  ! 

But  does  the  Pope  eonfeRS?  " —  **  Oh;  yes  —  to.Ood." 
"And  does  God  charge  the  Pope?"—:"  No,"  quoth  ttie  prirati 
"  He  charges  nothing." —  "  Oh,  tlien  God's  the  best  -— 
God's  abk  to  forgive,  and  i^lways  willing  ;.  / 
To  him  I  shall  eonfessy  and  save  myisijiU^juig  ! "  ,   . 
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THE  RETORT. 

A  BUPE&ciLIous  nabob  of  the  East, 

Haught]f  and  grave,  and  porse-pnwdi  beifgrichy 
A  governor,  or  general,  at  least, 

I  have  forgotten  which. 
Had  in  his  family  Ia  humble  youth, 

•Who  .went  to  India  io  his  patron's  inutey 
An  unassuming  body,  and,  in  truth, 

A  lad  of  decent  parts  ^nd  good  repute. 

This  youth  had  sense  and  spirit, 

Yet,  with  all  his  senses 

Excessive  difEdence 
Obscured  his  merit. 

One  day  at  table,  flushed  with  pride  and  wine,  , 
His  Honor  —  proudly  free,  severely  merry— ^ 

Conceived  it  would  be  vastly  fine 

To  crack  a  joke  upon  his  secretary,      ^\       " 

••  Young  m^n,"  said  he,  "  by  what  art,  craft,  or. trader 

Did  your  good  father  earn  his  livelihood  ?  " 
•*  He  was.  a  saddler,  sir,*'  Modestus  said,,  . 

*'  And  in  his  line  was  reckoned  gobd.^ 
"  A  saddler,  eh,  and  taught  you  Greek, 

Instead  of  teaching  you  to  sew !., 
Pray  why,  sir,  didn't  your  father .makc^.  . ,, 

A  saddler,  sir,  of  you  ?  "  t    . 

Each  parasite,  as  in  duty  bound, 

The  j0ke  applauded,  aad  the  Uugh  went  rooAd* 

At  length  Modestus,  bowing  low. 

Said,  craving  pardon  if  too  free  he  made, 
•*  Sir,  by  your  leave,  1  fain  utrquld  know 
Your  father'^  trade."  /  , 

"My  father's  trade  !  why.  that's  too  bad  — 
My  father's  trade !  why,  blockhead,  art  thoi^  madF 
My  father,  sir,  did  never  stoop  so  low ; 
t  He  was  a  ge/itleman,  I'd  have  you  know  !  ^ 

>  **  Excuse  the  liberty,"  Modestus  said,  ^  I  take," 

With  archness  on  his  brow, 
\  **  Pray,  sir,  why  did. not  then  your  father  make 

A  gentleman  of  you  ?  " 
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A  FREE  SEAT. 
[Feeble  poetry,  but  strongly  auggestiYe.} 

5l6'i»tt»  old  and  poor,  and  a  stranger 

In  the  great  metropolis,  .  * 

As  he  bent  his  step  thitherward 

To  a  stately  edifice. 
Outside  he  inquires,  "  What  church  is  this  ?** . 

"  Church  of  Christ,"  he  hears  them  say; 
"  Ah ! ' just  the  place  I  am  looking  for,  ' 

I  trust  He  is  here  to-day/' 

He  passed  through  the  spacious  columned  door 

And  up  the  carpeted  aisle, 
And  as  he  passed,  on  many  a  face 

He  saw  surprise  and  smile. 
From  pew  to  pew,  up  one  entire  side, 

Then  across  the  broad  front  space ; 
From  pew  to  pew  down  the  other  side 

He  walked  with  the  same  slow  pace. 

I*     ' 

Not  a  friendly  voice  had  bid  him  sit 

To  listen  to  gospel  truth ;  ^  -J 

Not  a  oign  of  deference  had  been  paid 

To  the  dged  one  by  youth. 
No  door'was'dpened  by  generous  hand, 

The  pews  were  paid  for  —  rented, 
And  he  was  a  stranger,  old  and  poor. 

Not  a  heart  to  him  relented. 

As  he  paused  outside  %  -moment  to  thinks 

Then  again  passed  into  the  street* 
Up  to  his  shoulder  he  lifted  a  stone 

That  lay  in  the  dust  at  his  feet, 
And  bore  it  up  the  broa(l,' grand  aisle 

In  front  of  the  ranks  of  pews  \ 
Choosing  a  place  to  see  and  hear. 

He  made  a  seat  for  his  use. 

Calmly  sitting  upon  the  huge  stone^ 
*'.Folcting  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
8iowly  reviewing  the  worshippersi 
•  A  great  confusion  he  sees* 
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Many  a  cheek  is  crimsoned  with  shame, 

Some  whisper  together  sore, 
And  wish  they  bad  been  more  courteous 

To  the  stranger  old  and  poor. 

As  if  by  magic  some  fifty  doors 

Open  instantaneously, 
And  as  many  seats,  and  books,  and  hands. 

Are  proffered  hastily. 
Changing  his  stone  for  a  crimsoned  pew, 

And  wiping  a  tear  away, 
He  thinks  it  was  a  mistake,  after  all. 

And  that  Christ  came  late  that  day. 

The  prejacher's, discourse  wa§  eloquenti 

l^e  organ  in  finest  tone, 
put  the  most  impressive  sermon  hetgrd 

Was  preached  by  an  humble  stone. 
rTwas  a  lesson  of  lowliness  and  worth 

That  lodged  in  many  a, heart. 
And  the  church  preserves  that  sacred  stone, 
,  That  t)ke  t^uth  may  npl  depart. 


PA.DDLB  YOUR  OWN  CANOE. 

VoTAGEB  Upon  life's  «ea»  to  yourself  be  true, 
And  where'er  your  lot  may. be,  **Faddie  ffour  own  canoe  ! 
Never,  though  the  wipds  may  taye,  fiilternor  look  buck ; 
But  upon  the  darkest  ws«<ve  leave  a  thining  traick. 

5  '       ■ 

Nobly  dare  the  wildest  storm,  stem  the  hardest  gale ; 
Brave  of  heart  and  atrong  of  arm,  yoa  will  never  fail. 
When  the  world  is  cold  and  dark,  keep  an  aim  in  view  | 
And  toward  the  beacon-mark  ^^FaddU  your  men  canoe!** 

•/•''■'  ■  •       :  -/^  ' 

Every  waviS^  that 'bears  you  on  to  the  silent  shore '  .; 
From  its  sunay  soiirce  has  gone,  to  return  no  more: 
Then' let  not  an  hdiir's  delay  cheat  you  of  your  due  i 
But,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  "Paddle  your  own  canoe!** 
6 
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If  your  birth  denied  you  wealth,  lofty  state,  and  p<!l|er. 

Honest  fame  and  hardy  health  are  a  better  dower  \ 

But  if  these  will  not  suffice,  golden  gain  pursue, 

And  to  gain  the  glittering  pria^e,  **Faddle  your  oton  canoe!" 

Would  you  wrest  the  wreath  of  fame  from  the  hand  of  Fate? 
Would  you  write  a  deathless  name  with  the  good  and  great  ?  ' 
Would  you  bless  xrour  fellow-men  ?    Heart  and  soul  imbue 
With  the  holy  task,  and  then  ^^Faddle  your  own  canoe  i" 

Would  you  crush  tlie  tyrant  wroqg,  in  the  world's  free  fight  ? 
With  a  spirit  brave  and  stron?,  battle  for  the  right  :- 
And  to  break  the  chains  that  bind  the  many  to  the  tew  — 
To  enfranchise  slavish  mind  —  **Faddle  your  own  canoe!" 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won,  nothing  won  is  lost;'    ' 

Every  good  deed,  nobly  done,  will  repay  the  cost  i  . 

Leave  to  Heaven,  in  humble  trust,  all  you  will  to  do) 

But,  if  you'd  succeed,  you  must  **  Paddle  tour  own  canob  I  * 


ALL'S  -WELL  THAT  El^DS  WELU 

A  FBiEMD  of  mine  was  jnamed  to  a  scold. 
To  me  he  came,  and  all  his  troubles  told. 
Said  he,  <*  She's  like  a  woman  raving  mad.** 
•<  Alas f  toy  Mend/'iaiS  V <u¥at^ vkif<QBA\9 
**  No,  not  so  bad/'  said  he ;  "  for  with  her,  true, 
I  had  both  house  and  land,  and  motiey  t<Mi.''   ' 
••That  was  weO,"  said  i ; 
•♦No,  not  so  well,"  said  he ;  '' 

•'For  i  and  her  own  bi^lier  '      i*  •  ;  i  •     : 
Went  to  law  with  one  another } 
I.w«3  caist,.the  suit  was  lost,' ^  '     ' 
And  every  peany  went  to  pay  the  iboU«? 

"  That  was  bkd/*  said  Ij    .   >  -  ; .     /  -    •  • 
••  No,  not  so  Vad«"  ihid  fae^ 
•*  For  we  agreed  that  he  the  house  should  keep, 
And  give  to  Bue  four  score  pf  Yorksh^  sheei^i  r    • 
All-faty  and  fair,  and  fine,  they  wersito  be.**   . 
••  Well,  then/'  said  {,  V  sure  that  was  well  for  thee." 
•*  No,'  not  so  well,"  suid  he  ; 


♦•  ^ 
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'*  For,  when  the  sheep  I  got, 

Tbey  every  one  died  of  the  rot." 

"  That  was  bad/'  said  I ; 

"No,- not  so  bad,^'  said  he  j 

**  For  I  had  thought  to  scrape  the  &t 

And  kee]>it  in  an  open  vat ; 
tlien  into  tallow  melt  for  winter  etore." 
*  Well,  then,''  said  If  '*  that's  better  than  before." 

"  'Tw^s  not  so  well,"  said  he ; 

**  For  having  got  a  olumsy  fellow 

To  scrape  t^  fat  and  melt  the  tallow, 
Into  the  melting  fat  the  fire  catehes. 

And,  like  brimstone  matehesy 

Barnt  my  house  to  ashe&'' 

**  That  iiya«  bad,"  said  I ; 
^«  No !  net  se  bad, '  said  he ;  *'  for,  what  is  best, 
My  scolding  Adfe  has  gone  among  the  rest." 


JIMMY  BUTLER  AND  THE  OWL. 

AN  HUBS  fitOHT. 

TwAS  in  UW  sumvi'er  d  '46  that  I  lapded  at  Hamilton,  fresh 
fts  A  new  pfntie  just^dug  from  the  '*  ould  sod,"  and  wid  a  light 
beart  and  a^'beaivy  bund&  I  sot  off  for  the  township  of  Buford, 
tiding  a  taste  of  a  song,  «s  merry  a  young  fellow  as  iver  took 
the  road.  Well,  I  trudged  on  and  on,  past  many  a  plisant  place, 
pleasin'  meself  wid  the  thought  that  some  day  I  might  have  a 
plaee  ht  me  Wti/li^dii' world  of  chickens  and  dudes  and  pigs 
ttnil'  eh^er  ^ab^uit  the  door^  a^d  along  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
aieoad  .d^l  |fot  >to' Bufbrd  village.  A  cousin  of  me  mother'e, 
one  Dennis  O'Dow'd,  lived  about  siven  miles  from  theiis,  apd  i 
wanted  to  >  make  his  pl»ee  that  night';  so  I  inquired  the  way  at 
the  taveniy^and  was  lucky  .to  find  a  man  who  was  goin'  part  of 
the  tw^iind  would  show  me  the  way  to  find  Dennis. -^  Sure 
be^wasvevy  kind  indade^  an'  when  I  got  out^^  his  wagon,  he 
fointedf  ine-  through  the  wood,  and'  tould  me  to  go  straight 
south  a  miie^^d  a  half,  an'  tho  first  boose  would  be  Dennis's. . 

^^An'youWe  tio  tkne  to  lose,  now,-'  said  he,  ''for  the  sun  is 
low; 'an'  mind  you  don't  get  lost  in  the  wood^."  -  • 

**  Is  it  lost,  DOW,"  said  1,  **  that  I'd  be  gitli4i\  an'  meunole  as 
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great  a  navigator  as  iver  steered  a  ship  acaross  -the  thrackiesi 
say!  Not  a  bit  of  it,  though  Tm  obleeged  to  ye  for  your  kind 
advice,  and  thank  yiz  for  the  ride/' 

'An'  wid  that  he  drove  off  an'  left  nte  alone.-  I  shouldered 
me  bundle  bravely,  an^.whistlin'  a  bit  of  tune  for  company  like, 
I  pushed  into  the  bush.  Well,  I  went  a  long  way  over  bogs, 
an  tumin'  round  among  the  bush  an'  trees  till  I  began  to  think 
I  must  be  well-ni^  to  Dennis's.  But,  bad  'cess  to  it;!-  all  of  a 
sudden  I  came  out  of  the  woods  at  the  very  identical  spot  where 
I  started  in,  which  I  knew  by. an  ould  crotched  :tree  that  seemed 
to  be  standin'  on  its  head  an'  kickin'  up  its  heels. to  make  diver- 
sion of  me.  By  this  time  it  was  growm'  dark,  and  as  tl^ere  was 
no  time  to  lose,  I  st.arted  in  a  second  time,  determined  to  keep 
straight  south  this  time,  and  no  mistake.  I  got  on  bravely  for 
a  while ;  but  och  hone !  ooh  hone !  it  got  so  dark  I  couldn't  see 
the  trees^  aqf  I.  bumped  me  pose  an'  barked  me  shins,  while  the 
miskaties  bit  me  hiinds  an'  &oe  to  a  blister}  an'  i^er  Jumblia' 
an'  stumblin'  around  till  I  was  fairly  bamfoozled,  I  sat  down  on 
a  log,  all  of  a  trimble,  to  think^that  I  was  lost  intirely,  an'  that 
maybe  a  lion,  or  some  other  wild  crayther,  would  devour  me 
before. pioniin'.      '  :  ;      .    :  ^-^    ,     ..       •.,   \     :    '  ..   -  v.^ 

Just  then  I  heard  somebody  a  long  way  off  say,  "  Whip  poor 
Will!"  "Bedad!"  se^i,  **4'Qi  gl|td  it  isn't  Jamie  that's  got 
to  take  it,  though  it  seems  it's  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 
l^ey  are  doin'iit,  or  why  shouldthey  .say  .^  pppr  W^l^'  P  an^'iure 
t2>ey  oan't  be  jfijin,  baythin,  or  naygur,  for  it's  p^n  EngUah 
they're!  aflther  spokin'.  Maybe  they  might  help  me  oiit  o'  this-i  ^ 
so  I  shouted,. at  the  top  of  my  yoioe,  ''A  lost  man!"  Thin  I 
listened.    Frisently  an  answer  caB9a : 

"Whol  whool  Whoool" 

*f  Jamie  Butler,  the.  waiver !"  sea  I«  as  lou^  f^  I  oquld  roari 
«n'  snatchin'  up  my  bundle  an'  stick,  I  started  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice.  Whin  I  thought  I  bad.  got  nei^r  Ithe  place*  I 
•topped  and  shouted  again .:  '*  A  lost  man  I ". .  '  •  . .' 

^  Who  I  whoo !  whooo ! "  said  a  T(Hce  right  ovier  myr  IimmL 

"  Sure,"  thinks  I,  '*  it's  a  mighty  qi»are  plaoe  for  a  man  lo  b* 
«t  this  time  of  night ;  maybe  it's  some  settWr  sorapin!  aw^^off 
a  sugar-bush,  for  the  children's  bfeakfaatin.  the  momm'*  But 
Where's  Will,  and:  the  rest  of  them  P  "  Aii  ^hwi wint  tiuN>ttgJi 
me  head  like  a  flash ;  and.  thin  J  answered  his  Sxnqpky  \ 
.  ^  Jamie  Butler,  the  wdyer,''  pea  I ;  "an*,  if  it  wouldn't  iocoii- 
vanience  yer  honor*  would  y\z  be  kind  enough  to>steu  UowpiMi 
show  me  the  wuy  to  the  house  of  Dennis  Q  jUowd  P '' 
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*<-Whd!.trhoo!  whooo!"  sei  he. 

"  Dennis  O'Dowd ! "  sez  I,  civil  enough  ;  **  and  a  daeent  maa 
lie  is,  and  firat  cousin  to  me  own  mother." 

*«  Who  1  whoo !  whooo ! "  sez  he  ag^ain. 

^  Me  mother ! ''  says  I ;  '*  and  as  ^ne  a  woman  as  riet  peeled 
a  biled  prtuie  wid  her  thumb-nail ;  and  her  maiden  name  was 
Molly  McFiggin." 

"  Who !  whoo  I  whooo  I " 

^  Paddy  McFiggin  I  bad  luck  to  yer  deaf  ould  head,-^  Poddy 
MctFiggin»  I  say — do  ye  hear  that?  An'  he  was  the  tallest 
man  in  aU  the  county  Tipperary,  excipt  Jim  Dmrle,  the  blackp 

''Who!  whoo!  whooo f 

'*  Jim  Doyle,  the  blacksmith!''  sez  I,  ''ye  good-for<»nothin' 
blaggurd  naygur,  and  if  yiz  don't  come  down  SoA  show  me  the 
way  this  Biin%  Til  climb  up  there  and  break  ivry  bone  in  your 
■kiJit  yetSDaipeen,  so  sure  as  me  name  is  Jimmy  Butler  I" 

«  Who !  whoo !  whooo ! "  says  he,  as  impident  as  iver. 

I  said  niver  a  word,  but  laym'  down  me  bundle,  and  takin' 
me  stick  in  me  teeth,  I  began  to  climb  the  tree.  Whin  I  got 
among  the  brancfalBb^  I  looked  qufet^r  arouUd  till  I  saw  a  pair 
of  big  eves  just  fominst  me. 

'« Whi8t;r  MZ  I,  ^  an'  111  let  him  Mme  «  tatter  of  an  Irish 
stick ;"  an'  wid  tlMttllet  drive  aii'  lost  me  balance-  an'  came 
tumblin'  to  the  ground,  nearly  breakin'  me  neck  wid  the  fall. 
Whin  I  canse  td  hie  sinsis  I  blad  a  if«ry:sore  h^ad,  wid  <a  lump 
on  it  like  a  gooee<-egg, .  and  half  of  me  Bmidey  coat* tail  torn 
off  intirely.  I  spoke  to  the  chap  in  the  tree,  but  could  git  niver 
an  answer  at'aH,  at  aH.  -'':..' 

"Sure,"  thii)ks  I,  'the  must  have  ^e  home  ^irowl  up 
his  head,  for,  by  the  powers,  I  didn't  throw  me  stick  foi 
nothin'."         —  .  / 

Well,  by  this  .time  the  mooi^  wfito  ,*wf>('aa'  I^oould  liee'^  little, 
an'  I  detarmined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  reach  Dennis's. 

I  wint  on  cautkfusly  for  a  while,  an'  thin  I  heati  "a  bell. 
**  Sure,"  sez  i;  ^  i'm  comim'  to  a  settlement  new,  for  I  hear  the 
church-bell.*'  I  kept  on  toward  the  sound  till  I  came  to  an  ould 
cow  wid  a»  befi  on.  8he  started  to  fnn ;  but  I  was  too  qidck  for 
her,  an'  ^gother  by-^  tail  an'  hntig  on,  thhxkin^  that  maybe  she 
would  tute  me  out  of  the  woods.  On  we  wint,  like  an  ould« 
country  steeple-ehase/'till,'  sure  ehou^h,  we  etiae'^^out  to 
a  dearin'  an'  a  house  In  sight  wid  a  light  in  it.  'Bo/leayin' 
the  ould  cow  pufi&n'  an'  blowiii*  iu  a  shed,  I  wint  to  the 
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house,  an',  as  luck  would,  hare  it,  whose 'Bhobtd' it  be  but 
Dennis's?  .    /    .. 

He  gave  me  a  raal  Irish  welcome,  an'  introduced  me  to  his 
two  daughters — as  purty  a  pair  of  girk  as  ivei  ye  clapped  an  eye 
on.  But  whin  I  touui  iika  me  adrenture  in  the  woods,  an'  about 
the  felkvw  vho^madfiiaQiOf  me^they  ailianghed  an'  roared,  an' 
Dennis  said  it  was  an  owl. 

«•  An  ould  what  P  "  sez  I. 

*«Why,:an  owl,  abird,'^  seBte. 

«  Do  I  )ie  'tell  me  iniiw  ?.''  sez  L  "  Sure,  it's  «  qiiaire  eotmtrf 
.«Dd  a  quare^bir^"  '■  >/  ■      ^ 

An'  thin  they  all  laughed  again,  till  at  last  I  laughed  meseif 
that  hearty  like,  an'  dropped  right  into  a  obair  between  the  two 
party  girls;  an^  the't>iild.  chap  winked  at  me,  an' roared  again. 

Dennta.is  me  father-io^law  now,  an'  he  often  yet  delight  to 
tell  our  efaalder  ftbost  their  daddy's  adTSnture  wid  ibm  ewL 

Anohtmow 


A  MODPRK  HEROiNB. 

**  Thsbb  BBe  BA  heroes  noiW)  thferaoek  dead,'* 
The  gay  and  hapfyfJuliay  smiling,!  said,  >  •• 

.Betwixt  the  -ehangea.  of  the  danee.    ^  I  know 
The  kst  were  killed:  by.  oahnon  long  ago» 

**  And  as  for  heroines,  —  mj  friend,  like  yon, 
Th^  scieoiDe  'stead  of  sentiment  pursue." 

Across  the  southland  swept  a  bitter  cry,  — 
.^^HelpusJ-  ^yepity9mwedie,w0.dieJ^ 

^,**  In  eyenr  bouse  one  Ueth i»iek .09  dead..       t: .. 
1  For  griet  our  hearts  cannot-bejOomfQiittd.'!! 

..   Ifike  afrea^  aob  ^that prayer  shook  fdl .the  Jbndf . 
. !  AodgoSd*  wA  streng^  of  ^lful:bi:^i;>aQd  b«nd» 

>    W^mi  offered  .as  to  Ood»  to  stay  the  woe 

■  .  That  o'er  the;  laud  was  going  to  4nd  fro«    ... 
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Among  the  women-nurses  one  most  fair 

There  wa^»  Hue-eyed,  with  honey^olofei±  hair,   '        j 

**  Where  help  is  iieeded  most,  send  me,"  she  Mtid. 
They  sent  her.  to  a  spot  whenot  all  had  fled, 

SaTe  the  plague-strioken.    Poverty  and  sin 
Had  wrestled  there  with  all  their  frightful  kin* 

"     '•      .  ■  • 

But  brane^  unfliudiing,  went  the  blue-eyed  nurse. 
To  tend  and  wtttcb  sk^  beggary*  thieves,  ^—  and  worse 

m 

Day  after  day  the  dank;  warm  fog  and  rain 
Made  camiTid  for  Dentin  and  grief  and  pain 

Wailed  up  tQ  Qodf  yet  calm,  from  bed.  to  bed, 
She  walked  betwixt  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

.Thab<Hf8UQ«  like  a  golden  flame,  shone  dowa 
Upon  the  ailent,  f^ver-stricken  town^ 

And  men  look  heart  | .  but  in  an  attio  .lay 
The  iair4|aueed  atcaiiger-woman  all  the  d^y  i 

Nor  spake  to  all  the  weeping  folk  who  oame' 
To  aoo  a  fenrent  bless^g  on  her, name. 

And  long  before  a  new  dav  dawned,  they  hid 
Her  body  'neath  f  ipugh-oewn  cofifin-li^  < 

And  fmickly  buried  it^  cryingi  **  Alas ! 
The  brave,  tru^.'soul  has  fled,    A^m  t  alas  t 

**  For  sorrpw.all  our  ^earts  are  like  to  biteaki' 
We  bQl4  aU  won^en  higher  for  her  sake.''     . 

^d on  the  tablet  set  above  her  breast    '  ,  .^ 
Waa  Mttaur^ "  J(%i  enti^red  into  Rest;*; ' 

'    Elizabeth  Cuimroa. 
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DO^VN  HILL  WITH  THE  BRAKES  OFF. 

Who  was  he,  gcnng:  out  of  the  door  ? 

Have  you  all  forgotten  him  ? 
You  knew  him  once,  but  that  was  before 

Hands  shook  and  eyes  grew  dim. 
A  very  excellent  leading  man,-~  • 

I  needn't  tell  you  his  name,  — 
But  he  took  a  turn  at  the  whiskey-cttiy 

And  you  see  the  end  that  oame. 

First  an  occasional  little  spr^ 

That  didnH  amount  to  much. 
Followed  by  weeks,  maybe  months,  when  he 

'  liquor  would  scarcely  touch ; 
And  now  you  see  how  he  takes  off,  boys. 

The  last  drop  left  in  the  cup ; 
He*s  going  down  hill  with  the  brakes  off,  boys. 

Won't  some  of  you  pull  him  up  f   ' 

Back  of  the  Blank  Street  Theatre-^ 

*  You've  met  him  ?    1  knew  you  had  t 
And  his  wife  Pt I  see  you  reniember  her— 

Ah,  that  was  nearljras  sad. 
A  little  story  of  *•  Led  Astray,*— ^ — 

A  new  Lady  Isabel ; 
A*  newspaper  paragraph  -^  this — one  day  — '  '^ 

Is  all'  that  there  IS  to  teH. ' 

She  treated  him  badly  enough;  of  course, 

But  he  blamed  himself  fbr  this  i    - 
Aiid  I  think  itr's  grief,  and  per^ps  remorse. 

That  have  made  him  what!  he'is.  •  ,* 

It's  a  sorrow  that  no  man  shakes  off,  boys,  ' 

But  he  tries  to  drpwn  it  in  gin  j .         ,    . 
He'S'goin^  down  hiii  with  the  bi^^es  .of^'boy% 

Can't  some  pf  you  pidl  hifn  inf   ' 

You  see  the  wreck  that  he  is  to-day, 

I  hardly  know  how  he  lives. 
Except  on  the  dimes  that,  once  in  a  way. 

Some  pitying  comrade  gives. 
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And  even  that  monsT  he  takes  efi^  boys,  * 

And  spends  it  all  for  a  drop  { 
He's  K<Hng  down  hill  with  the  toikes  o^  boys* 

Will  nobody  make*  him  stop  F 

It's  not  too  late,  itls  never  too  late, 
.    Never,  this  side  of  the  grave ; 
Thoiigh  I  own  a  man  who  travels  this  gMt 

Is  a  difficult  man  to  save ; 
Bat  thereV  sometimes  a  fellow,  shakes  off;i>oys« 

The  bondage  that  holds  him  low ;         • 
He's  going  down  hill  with  the  brakes  off,  boys, 

Will  nobody  tell  him  so  ?  . 

He  was  as  clever  as  any  of  you ; 

Kind,  good-hedrted,  and  brave  -r- 
A  man  who  lised  to  be  stanch  and  true 

Cannot  be  too  late  to  save. 
Clear  his  life's  many  mistakes  off,  boys. 
And  he'll  stand  np  to  the- rack — 
He's  going  down  hill  with' the  brakes  off,  bpys, 
'  But  I'm*  going  to  fetch  him  bade 

0.  H.  Jessop. 


ON  THE  CHANNEL  BOAT. 

.••What  I  Fred,  you  here P    I  didnt  s^  ^ 

'  You  come  aboard  at  Dover. 

I  met  the  Browns  last  week ;  they  said   . 

That  you  were  coming  over,  ^ 

But  didn't  say  how  sopn.''  '  ,, 

"  Oh,  yias  j  i 

I  came  by  the  Britannic;. 

An4  what  a  rush  there  was  ioi  berths  ^ 
*Twas  almost  like  a  panic 

I'm  mighty  glad  to  meet  you»  Will  , ,  > 
Where  are  you  going?"    .  ,^  * 

"Paris." 
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**  Good  !  'BO  am  I.    VifO'^oVUi  msei        ' 
My  cousin^  Charley  Harda, 
r  Td*inacfcov«  •  Me  and  1  haviS  planned  '  .  I 

A  little  trip  togetbejci 
Through  Switzerland  on  foot  j  I  hope 

We'll  have  'Some  decent  weather.  .  .       ■  , 

^  Ta^Re  «are  there !  hold  your  hat;  It  !b|ow«»Ty 

*    *    * 

&*,'Veg  I  how  this  ateamer  lotaesl 
I'm  never  aeaniiek ;  Charley  ia 
'    Though,  eiiieryihne  be  Crosses., 
Who'e  with  you,  WillPr    . 


•  t    V 


"  Vm  ti;ayeUiDg  .with 
My  si^iier  and  my  mother ;  ' 

Thej^'i;^  both  peW,,,  |,pan^e  qn  deck^,  ,. 
It's  close  enough  tp  smoother 

Dowi^.  there.    These  chapa  don'^  care;,a.pnap 
For  Vei^tilation,  h^g  'eq(X !    . 

Wfa^re  ;did  you  stop .  in  Xondon  P    We  ♦ .  j  i 
Were  B^pii^g  at  thi?  Lac^ham*!^^     .^. 

.'{"  '  iK  At    0 

**  You  were  P  why,  so  was  L    But  then 

I  only  got  there  Siihday,' ' 
At  breakfast  time,  and  went  away 

And  yet,  within  the  short  sojourn 

I  l^t  my  ^eart  coppletejv  j .   ,  . , 

Such  style!  guph  eyes  t  such  rosy  ch6e)Lat 

^uc|i  lipa  that  smiled  so  sweetly  I  .  \  , 
I  only  saw  her  twice',  and  th^n— ;", 

Don't  lau)^h  -tt  ^twas  at  a  distanoe. 
But  Will,  my  boy,  I  tell  you  what^' 

In  all  my  blest  existence 
I  ne'er  before  sat  eyeB  Sipoti 


:l':{ 


,  A  girl  so  really  splendid;  . ' 

But,  p^afr!  1  do^ldn't  stay,  and  W 

My  ahprt-lived  -nslohs  ended. 
I  doiPt  mippoW  she'll  ever  know 

How  I,  a  atranger,  lore  her.'"    ' 


■.J  I 


.  A 


T  » 


••  Who  wa« :Bh0»  Frtd P  *<  • 

<*  Ah  I  that's  jntt  it  i 
I  couldn't  e^enxLiseorer 

Her  name,  or  anything  at  all 
About  her.  ^iBrokemlmDrted,. 

I  saw  h  wasn't  any  use: 
To  try ;  so.  off  Istarted,        • 

Aikd  hese  I  am,  disoonsolatft.'^ 

''AUIbriaa^Juhkiiomdiarmerl    '     ' 

You're  soft,  my  boy*  -  Let's  stroU  abaft  j 
The  se»  isi^grownig  saimer } ' 

Or  ibrwardv  il  yon  Hke.    .Th)»  yww 
May  make  your  feelings  rally. 

We're  iiKa#iiig  hear  to  France )  'in  half 
An  hour  shall  'be>  at  •Qetlais.   '        .   .         * 

SeeJ  tbere^s  the;  town,  and  ju«t  this  sida 
The  port  wkfa  shipi^i^ginitip  •:'  •- 

And  there,  beyond,  you  see  the  spires. 
And—" 

'*  Here,  Will,  stop  a  minute. 

By  Jove !  look  there !  that  girl  in  gray. 
With  red  flowers  in  her  bonnet ! 

I  do  declare  —  I  —  yes  —  it's  she ; 
rd  take  my  oath  upon  it. 

What  luck !    If  I  had  only  known  I 
How  can  it  be  I've  missed  her  ? 

Look !  here  she  comes ! " 

"  Why,  Fred,  you  fool ! 
That  girl  in  gray 's  my  sister ! " 

G.  L.  a 


THE  PIN. 


Only  a  pin,  yet  it  calmly  lay 
On  the  tufted  floor  in  the  light  of  day } 
And  it  shone  serenely  fair  and  bright. 
Reflecting  back  the  noonday  light. 
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Only  a  boy,  yet  hfe  saw  that  pin, 
And  his  face  assumed  a  fiendish  grin  ; 
He  stooped  for  a  while,  inth  look  intent, 
Till  he  and  the  pin  alike  were  bent 

...    .    ■ 
Only  a  chair,, but  upon  its  seat  . 
A  well-bent  pin  found  safe  retreat ;       . 
Nor  had  the  keeneat  e^e  discerned      i  < 
That  heavenward  its  point  was  tamed*. . 

Only  a  man ;  but  he  dianoed.to.diop 
Upon  that  chair;  when«  fia-baitg-pop!. 
He  leaped  like  a  cork  from  out  a  bottle^ 
And  opened  wide  his  valve  de  tfaxottia; 

Only  ft  yell,  though  an  honest  one. 
It  lacked  the  element  of  fun ;  .     . 

And  boy  and  man,  and  pin  and  chair 
In  wild  confusion  mingled  then. 
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The  Reading-Club. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  LUCKNOW. 

I. 

Banner  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O  banner  of  Britain,  hast 

thou 
Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  fiapt  to  the  battle-cry ! 
Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when  we  had  reared  thee  on 

high, 
Flying  at  top  of  the  roofs  in  the  ghastly  siege  of  Lucknow — 
Shot  through  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  but  ever  we  raised  thee 

anew. 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of -England  blew. 

n. 

Frail  were  the  works  that  defended  the  hold  that  we  held  with 

our  lives  — 
Women  and  children  among  us,  Qod  help  them,  our  children 

and  wives ! 
II.  Id  it  we  might  —  and  for  fifteen  days  or  for  twenty  at  most. 
•*  Never  surrender,  I  charge  you,  but  every  man  die  at  his  post  I " 
Vc  ice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our  Lawrence,  the  best  of  the 

brave : 
Cob  were  his  brows  when  we  kissed  him  —  we  laid  him  that 

night  in  his  grave. 
'*  Every  man  die  at  his  post  1 "  and  there  hailed  on  our  houses 

and  halls 
Death  from  their  rifle-bullctSy  and  death  from  their  cannon-balls, 
Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and  death  at  our  slight  barri- 
cade, 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket,  and  death  while  we 

stoopt  to  the  spade, 

1 
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Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to  the  wounded,  for  often 
there  fell, 

Striking  the  hospital  wall,  crashing  through  it,  their  shol  a.  id 
their  shell. 

Death  —  for  their  spies  were  among  us,  their  marksmen  were 
tpld  of  our  best,  ^    •      >       ' 

So  thai  the  brute  buU^tbrolqe^t])r0ughitbfe})raia  iHat  coiild  think 
for  the  rest ; 

Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads,  and  bullets  would  rain  at 
our  feet  — 

Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels  that  girdled  us 
round;-    ^  -     .  .;.  ,      ,  ;        ;    .       .    • 

Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  nnger  from  over  the  breadth  of  a 
street, 

Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque  and  the  palace,  and  death 
in  the  ground ! 

Mine  ?  yes,  a  mine  !  .  Countermine  I  dpwn,  down !  and  creep 
through  the  hole  !      • 

Keep  the  revolver  in  hand  !  You  can  hear  him  —  the  murder- 
ous mole.  :  ,  , 

Quiet,  ah !  quiet  —  wait  till  the  point  of  the  pickaxe  be  through ! 

Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  again  than  be- 
fore — 

Kow  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the  dark  pioneer  is  no  more  ; 

And  ever  upon  the  topmost  ropf  our  banner  of  England  blew. 

III. 

Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many  times,  and  It  chanced  on 

a  day, 
Soon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground  thunder-clap  echoed 

awav, 
Dark  through  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur  like  so  many  fiends 

in  their  hell  —       ' 
Cannon-shot,  musket-shot,  volley  on  volley,  and  jell   upon 

yell  — 
Fiercely  on  all  the  defences  our  myriad  enemies  fell. 
What  have  they  done?  where  is  it?    Out  yonder.    Guard  the 

Kedan ! 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate !  storm  at  the  Bailey-gate !  storm,  and 

it  ran 
Surging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as  ocean  on  every  side 
Plunges  and  heaves  at' a  bank  that  is  daily  df owned  by  the 

tide —  "- 
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So  many  thousands  tbit  if  they  be  bold  enough,  who  thall 

escape  ? 
Kill  or  be  killed,  live  of  die,  they  shall  know  we  are  soldleri 

and  men ! 
Beady !  take  aim  Ht  their  leaders  — -  their  masses  are  gapped 

with  our  grape — 
Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like  the  wave  flinging  fcr*> 

ward  again, 
Flying  and  foiled  at  the  last  by  the  handfiil  they  could  nut 

subdue ; 
Aod  ever  up<>n  the  topynost  roof  our  bonnier  of  England  blew. 

Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were  English  in  heart  and  in 
limb. 

Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to  command,  to  obey,  to 
endure, 

Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the  garrison  hung  but  on  him ; 

Still— could  we  watch  at  all  points?  we  were  every  day  fewer 
and  fewer. 

There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but  only  a  whisper  that  passed : 

^'Cbildten  and  wives -^  if  the  tigers  leap  into  the  fold  un- 
awares — 

Every  man  die  at  his  post  —  and  the  foe.  may  outlive:  us  at 
last  — 

Better  to  fall  by  the  bands  that  thev  love>  than  to  fall  into 
theirs!" 

Hoar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines  by  the  enemy  sprung 

Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and  our  poor  palisades. 

Biflemen,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure  that  your  hand  be  as 
true! 

Sharp  is  tbe:  fire  of  aasault,  better  aimed  are  your  flank  fusil- 
lades— 

Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from  the  ladders  to  which,  they 
had  clung. 

Twice  from  the  ditch  where  they  shelter,  we  drive  them  witli 
hand-grenades  \ 

And  ever  upoa  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 

V. 

Then  on  another  wild  morning  another  wild  earthquake  out-tore 
Clean  from  our  .lines  of  defence  ten. or  twelve  good  paces  ot 
more. 
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Rifleman,  higji  d6  t]ie  tocf,  hiddto  theve  fifom  €be  tfgfbt  i^  Um 

sun  — 
One  has  lehiyt'up  oh  the  bi^NiAit  ^h»yi»g  etitr'**  S*ollow  me,  ti^ 

low  me  ! "  — 
Mark  him  —  he  fadls !  then  imotlteif,  abd'^iM  too^  and  down 

goes  he. 
Had  they  been  bold  enough  thetl,  ivho  ean  tell  but  the  tfailora 

had  won  P  .  -. 

Boardings  dnd  raftere  iaild 'doors -^all^d^Mtfure!  malu»  Uray 

for  the  gun ! 
Now  doub)e-eha:rge  It  ^th  girapet  -l^^bi  Charged  and  we  fire, 

and  they  run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothel's,  and  let  the  dark  face  havi* 

'  his  diie!  * 

Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  who  fought  with  us,  faithful 

and  few, 
Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and  drove  them,  and  smote 

them,  and  slew — 
That  eiver  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  In  India  blew. 

VI. 

Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not  what  we  do.    We  can 

fight ; 
But  to'  be  soldier  (dl  day  and  be  tentlnel  all  througji  tbe 

night  — 
fiver  the  mine  and  lisftaulty  our  sallies>  their  lying  alarms ; 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and  shoutings  and  sound- 
ings to  arma, 
Ever  the  labor  of  fifty  that  had  to  be  done  by  five, 
Ever  the  marvel  im^ng  m  that  one  should  be  left  alive, 
Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death  from  the  loopholes  around, 
Ever  tbe  night  withf  its^dofflnless  corpse  t0  be  laid  m  the  ground. 
Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell^  or  a  deluge  of  cataract  skies, 
Stench  of  old  offal  decaying,  and  irilfitiite  torment  of  flies. 
Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blowing  over  an  English  field, 
Cholera,  scarvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  thai  w^ld  not  be  healed, 
Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  pitiful<pitiless  kliife,  -— 
Torture  and  trouble  in  vain^ — for  it  never  could  save  us  a  life^ 
Valor  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the  hospital  bed. 
Horror  of  women  in  travail  among  the  dying  and  dead, 
Grief  for  our  peirisbing  children,  and  never  a  moment  for  grie( 
Toil  and  ineflbble  weaMAees,'  faltering  hopes  of  yeKef, 
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THE  OUTLAW'S  YARN. 

Did  he  die  in  bis  boots  P    WeU,  aUac^er^  it's  bar4 

To  be  asked  such  a  question,  and  he  my  old  pard ; 

A  man  who  was  grit  eteer  awny  tif>  h«9  toes* 

And  who  ralued  his  life  something  like  his  old  elo'es. 

But  ye  see  he'd  qo  chance,  IScir  the  feUQ!w  he  stroek 

Drew  his  shooter  too  quick.    WeU,  W9&  only  his  luek. 

My  pard  would  ha'  done  it ;  but  ibis  ohtmirom  the  £aflt 

Looked  so  quiet  and  soft  that  hOzhiida't  tne  least 

Sort  of  notion  he'd  do  what  the  rent  of  the  town 

Wouldnft  dare  even  to  think  of,  he'd  so  cowed  them  dofwnii 

Yet  spite  of  that,  stranger*  X  b^w  him  one  day 

Turn  shaky  and  pale,  in  a  womanish  way. 

Frightened,  eh !    I  guess  not    Well»  smoe  you  awMl  knoVt 

ru  tell  you  it  merdy,  but  ju^t  fbr  to  show 

That  no  pmtter  how  upstart,  and  stiff  we  jmy  feel. 

There  are  times  when  the  feelings  of  childhood  will  steal 

Right  in  on  lis  suddenly,  and  le^ve  ufl  as  weak 

As  a  child  of  three  vears.    Atid»  stranger i  I  speak 

Like  a  chap  as  should  know ;,  lor  that  time,  to  my  cost, 

A  htrndted  good  ounces  I  may  say  I  lost 

By  a  moment's  such  weakness  wnieb  hf4)peued  to  Bill, 

My  old.pafd^  as  lie$  buried  out  theirs  on  the  hilL 

Ye  see  how  it  was -^  we  iaj  hid  in  the  «age 
All  the  da^,  on  the  watch  foe  the  east'ard  bound  stage  1 
For  Bill  bsid  got  wind  that  from  De«^dwood  that  day 
A  government  agent  woi|ld.  start  on  his. way 
To  the  fa^  eastern  states*  and' such' a'  chap  must. 
We  knew,  carry  with  him  a  good  wheen  of  dust. 
And  besides,  there  might  be  %  lioh  miner  ox  two*} 
So  that,  thinking  it  over,  the  best  thing  to  do 
Seemed  for  us  to  lay  quiet,  then  sudden  come  down 
And  rake  in  their  pile  for  our  next  spree  in  town. 
So  we  waited  there  patient  till  almost  'twas  i^igbt, 
When  8udder4  and  swift  iike,  the  coach  shot  in  sight 
At  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  rolled  to  its  base,^ 
Along  on  the  plain  to  our  snug  hiding-place. 
Bill  jumped  and  I  followed ;  the  leaders  we  dropped. 
And  in  less  than  a  minute  the  whole  thing  had  stopped. 
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I  minded  the  driver ;  Bill  sprang  to  the  door, 
And  let  out  ^  wild  kind  o'f  uneartkly^roar*   > 
There  wa'n't  no  more  needed  :  the  passengers  knew 
When  they  daw  hl6  dl-shodtdrMrhat  Bill  meant  to  do* 

Five  men  there  web  there  looked  seairt  like  and  wild, 
And  a^wbomn  in  black,  with  her  atms  round  a  child -^ 
A  slim  little  thing  ef  some  fhr^jrears  or  four— 
And  It  «at  with  its^mcAber •  '16ngsidb  of  tfie-  door ; 
And  next  her  the '  tKgent^  ahd  theil  a  bent  Jew^ 
And  away  in  the^oorneraimiher'iQir  two<  ;.  » 

As  I  said,  Bill  had- yelled >ki'  a  banner  quite  loud, 
And  with  that  BCnd  his  sbooter  «o  frightened  the^ro^ 
That  when  they  were  told  to  hand  over  the  stuffy 
Like  the  Jew  they  all  seemed  t^  be  ready  enougb. 

•Welli  tbe^^gent  was  first  to  lary  bold  of  his  pile. 

Which  he  handed  ^o  Bill  ttitha  weak  sort  of-  smile ;      '  ■   ^ 

Then  the  /ew,  with  **  Mein  Qott ! ''  then  the  miners  }i  and  last 

Thet^ere  widow  aibw  biltftr  pieees  sbe  paseied    ' 

Out  to  Bill,  who  stood  there  in  thewidei^open  door,  • 

When,  stranger^  thUHit  little  kidstretobed  from' the  floor. 

And  twisting  bet  lips  into  somefhidg  like  this,'  <:     ' 

Said  to  him,  "  Sir,  stoo^  dowii  Attd  ril^ve  you  al  kiss.* 

WeU',  Bill  Wasn't  handsomer';  in  fact,  I  mdy  say 

That  his  eyes,  stranger,  i^d^ed  «8ch  a  diflbrentiway.- 

He  was  bandy-legged,  too,  and  besides  had  red  hair, 

And  his  face  was  the  shade  of  >tbAt  rifle--8toek  therev    ^ 

So  y6u  see,  wheii  that  'ete  llttllfr  hop-o'^my-th^^b   ' ' 

Looked.up  in  his  fhce  he  wae  almo&H  struek  dumb«  ^ 

A  minute  he  turned  sorte):  red  land  then  white j    «     •  ' 

And  looked 's  if  he  waVt  understanding  it  quite ; 

But  seeing'ibe  naother,  the  miners,  and  Jew, 

All  staring'  hard  at  him,  and  I  etaring,  too, 

He  stooped  low,  and  lifiing'the  cap  from  his  head| 

Kissed  her  twice  where  her  purty  eheeks  most  had  the  red ; 

And  then,  stranger,  dumed  if  he  didn't  let  fall 

His  cap  and  his  sfaboter,  his  plunder  aad  all. 

And  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  was  off  with  a  rush, 

And  the  very  next  moment  was  lost  in  the  brush. 

Michael  Lynch. 
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LABOR  IS  W^ORSHIP- 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us ; 
Hark)  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorosV 
.  Unikitermittidg  goes  up  into  heavmi ! 
Never  the  ocean  wave  alters  in  flowine ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growuig ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose-heart  keeps  glowingt 
Till  firom  ita  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

**  Labor  is  worship  ! "  *-^the  robin  is  singing ; 
'  **  Labor  is  worship  I "  —  the  wild  bee  is  ringing  ; 
Listen !  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringing 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  Nature's  great  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower ; 
.CB^iam  \he  rough  sod  blow!B  the  s^ft^bireathing  flower  j^  ; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower ; 

Only  MaM|  in  the  p^an,  jsver  shnnJks  from  his  part;^ 

Labor  is  life !    Tia  the  still  ^er  faileth;    .'.'.    '  >: 
Idleness  evet  despaireth,  bewaileth  & 
'Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth ; 

Flowers  droc^  aod  die  in  the  stillness  qf  noon. 
Labor  is  glory ! — the  flying  cloud  lightens  s  . 
Idle  hearts  only  the  datiL  future  frighteas ;       -  .    ^ 

Play  the  sweet  keys^  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune. 

Labor  is  fts^firom.the  sorrows  that  great  us^ 

Rest  from  ajl  petty  vexations  that  meet  us, 

Best  from  the  sintpromplings  .that  ever  entreat  us, ; 

Best  from  world  urenl  that  lure  us  to  ill.  , 
Work  —  and  pure  slunibers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow  ; 
Work — sthou  shalt  ride  over  .Care's  coming  bilioW/( 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woe^s  wei^i^g- willow  i 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  wUI  1 

Labor  is  health  I    Lo,  the  husbandman  reaping, 
How  through  his  veins -^oes  the  life-current  lea^g! 
How  his  strong  arm,  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping, 
True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides. 
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Labor  is  wealth !    In  the  sea  the  pearl  groweth ; 
Rich  the  queen's  sobe  from  tha  fruiLooeoQii  floweth ; 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth ; 
Temple  »nd  statue  the  marme  bk»k  hides; 

Droop  not,  thoughabame,  sia» sod , anguish  ans raund llee. 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  (hee ; 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven: smiling  beyond  thee; 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  daarkiiest  *—  a  dod^ 
Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  io  iovdy  v  ■  -^  • 
Labor !  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  thy:  great  deeds  be  thy  pcayet  to  thy  Oodk  ' 

FHANCiS  &  OifiDOD. 


THB  LEGENO  OF  'iTHB  VSTHITE  HAND. 

Kt!90  Oswald  glonednottin.MnBpand'p'Mrer,. 

In  conquest  won  by  bloodshed  and  the  sword ; 
Peace  for  hk  8ubject4d(d  he  stiiveitb  g[ain,   .  J 

And  to  advanae  the  kingdetii  of  hie  LonL  t 

He  oft  laid  by  the  see^e  and  the  cmm, 

With  holy  men  to  wander  far  and^wjde, 
And  tell  his  pec^ie  in  plain  Sason  topgae 

How  Christ  for  them  upon  the  erdsefaaddlQdl 

In  blesshigf  God  Ms  haads  so  ofti  were  elaeped,'- 

That  wheii  he  Sait  k  oouneil  or  et  r^st. 
Unwittingly  to  hini,  as  if  in  prayer. 

Those  bands  still  fblded  ley  vpon  hk  biwtet*  . 


"r 


Kind  to  the  poor  wee  he,  and;  fall  of  gceeef  \ 
Once,  as  with  Aidan  he  sat  down  to  nwat, 

They  brought  him  word  a  famiAheA  multitode 
Without  his  gate  was  begging  food  to  eat. 

Untasfttd  lay  the  feast  upon  the  board  i  • 
The  kin^  with  eager  haste  his  eervattte  eped 

To  place  ^is  food  &fbre  the  etarving  erow«, 
That  none  of  all  the  poor  should  go  unfed. 
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Then  Bishop  Aidan  seized  the  royal  hand, 
That  gracious  hand,  in  deeds  of  right  so  bold. 

"  May  this  fair  hand,"  he  cried,  in  tones  of  love, 
"  This  bounteous  hand,  oh,  may  it  ne'er  grow  old !  * 

Soon  war  disturbed  King  Oswald's  peaceful  reign, 

The  cruel  Penda  ravafi^ed  sea  and  land. 
And,  to  defend  his  people  from  the  foe. 

To  battle  Oswald  went,  with  sword  in  hand. 

In  brave  but  hopeless  fight  he  fell  at  last.    ' 
Then  Penda  gave  command,  with  savage  ire. 

The  king's  slain  body  there  should  quartered  be, 
Each  Umb  set  on  a  stake  to  mark  a  shire. 

When  all  else  perished  in  the  bleaching  sun, 
Pointing  stiu  upward,  as  if  raised  in  prayer. 

The  gracious  hana  that  Atdan  erst  had  oles^d 
Remained  unblemished,  wondrous  white  and  Cur. 

Only  a  legend,  yet  it  bears  the  truth 
That  they  who  feed  the  hungry,  warm  the  cold. 

Have  pure,  white  souls,  that  Ood  shall  take  above. 
In  his  bright  heaven,  never  to  grow  old. 

LucT  Wade  Herrics. 


TWO  DREAMS. 

Weaby  the  king  took  off  his  crown; 

In  either  hand  he  poised  its  weight. 
**  "Tis  strange  how  heavy  it  has  grown,** 
He  said,  and  with  an  impatient  frown 

He  eyed  it  in  a  kind  of  hate ; 
Then  on  his  bed  he  laid  him  down 

And  slept,  and  in  a  twinkling  dreamed. 

Oh,  dream  of  ecstasy  and  bliss ! 
Delight  through  all  his  senses  streamed ; 
A  ragged  vagabond  he  seemed ; 

Free  winds  of  heaven  his  hair  did  kiss ; 
On  his  bare  skin  the  free  sun  beamed. 
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At  morn  he  waked,  bewildered,  first, 
Or  who  he  was,  or  where  might  be ; 

Then  saw  the  crown,  and  with  a  burst 

Of  sudden  rage  he  swore  and  cursed : 
"  No  beggar  would  change  lives  with  me  1 

Of  all  hard  fiites,  a  king's  is  worst ! '' 

Outside  the  palace,  on  the  groimd. 

Starved  half  to  death,  and  freezing  cold. 

Less  sheltered  than  the  meanest  hound, 

A  beggar  slumbered,  safe  and  sound, 
And  dreams  to  him  came  swift  and  boldy 

Afl  if  a  palace  walled  him  round. 

He  dreamed  he  was  a  king  indeed  { 
.  Oh,  dsream  of  ecslUQy  and  bliss ! 
Of  food,  he  had  hie  utmost  greed ; 
Of  gold,  beyond  his  utmost  need ; 

All  men  knelt  low  las  hand  to  kisfli 
And  gave  his  word  obedient  heed. 

At  mom  be  waked,  bewildered  firat. 
Or  who  he  was,  or  wliere  might  be  % 

Then  quick,  by  hunger  and  by  thirat, 

He  knew  himself,  and  groaned  and  cursed : 
"  No  creature  pity  takes  on  me  I 

A  beggar's  fate  of  aU  is  worst ! " 

H.  H. 

PEOPLE  WILL  LAUGH.  . 

Tou  enter  the  cars,  the  church  or  the  hall,    . 
You  drop  into  a  neighbor's  to  make  a  short  fall, 
Wherefoer  you  go  an  hour  to  beguile, 
You're  sure  to  encounter  a  laugh  or  a  smile,* 
For  people  will  laugh. 

You  may  wonder  at  what  they  are  laughing  at  fi>  «t  f 
Of  all  kinds  of  ignorance  this  is  the  worst !  r 
Keep  perfectly  cool,  don't  get  in  a  stew, 
Although  they  may  be  even  laughing  at  you; 
For  people  will  laugh. 
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You're  speakifig  in  paY^c  and  mincall  a  word, 
Immediatelv  tfanre'll  a  giygle  be  heard. 
N^vcr  niind  that,  bat  keep  straight  ahead, 
Don't  stop  to  get  angvy  and  call  them  ill-bred| 
For  people  will  laugh. 

to 

A  rusty  old  hat,  or  a  plain-looking  bonnet. 
Or  a  dress  with  old-fashioned  trimming  upon  it, 
From  ridicule  will  not  be  exempt, 
But  surely  will  call  forth  a  smile  of  contempt, 
For  people  will  laugh. 

Others  your  manners  will  criticise  well, 
You're  either  an  "old  fogy,'*  or  else  you're  a  "swell," 
Or  perhaps  you're  "  silly,    or  too  solemn  or  grirff, 
You're  either  "  old  maidish  "  or  not  neat  enough, 
For  people  will  laugh. 

Perhaps  some  owe  you  a  feeling  of  spite, 
Do  they  eome  to  you  boldly  and  make  it  all  right  P 
No;  they  laugh  at  you  privately,  calling  you  mean^ 
Disagreeable,  stingy,  conceited,  or  —  green,' 
For  people  will  laugh. 

Oh,  surely,  this  praottce  is  not  in  good  grace, 
A  sheer  at  the  bade  and  a  smile  for  the  face ; 
As  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you. 
Let  the  laugh  be  honest,  good-humored,  and  true. 
For  people  will  Bugh* 


•'  CHRISTIANOS  AD  LEONES  I '» 

^  Give  the  Cbnstians  to  the  lions ! "  was  the  savage  Roman'f 

cry, 
And  the  vestal  virions  added  their  voicesahrill  iand  high. 
And  the  Cesair  gi^ve  the  order,  "  Loose  the  lions  from  their  den ' 
For  Rome  must  have  a  spectacle  worthy  of  gods  and  men." 

Forth  to  the  broad  arena  a  little  band  was  led, 

But  words  forbear  to  utter  how  the  sinless  blood  was  shed. 
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No  sigh  the  victims  proffered,  but  now  and  then  a  prayer 
From  lips  of  age  and  lips  of  youth  rose  upward  on  the  air  | 
And  the  savage  Cesar  muttered,  *<  By  Hercules !  I  swear, 
Braver  than  gladiators  these  dogs  of  Christians  are." 

Then  a  Hctor  bending  slavishly,  saluting  with  his  axe, 
Said,  **  Mighty  Imperator  !  the  sport  one  feature  lacks  ; 
We  have  an  Afric  lion,  savage,  and  great  of  limb, 
Fasting  since  yestereven ;  is  the  Grecian  maid  for  him  ?  " 

The  emperor  assented.    With  a  frantic  roar  and  bound, 
The  monster,  bursting  from  his  den,  gazed  terribly  ai'ound. 
And  towards  him  moved  a  maiden,  slowly,  but  yet  serene; 
^  By  Venus !  *'  cried  the  emperor,  <*  she  walketh  like  a  queen/' 

Unconscious  of  the  myriad  eyes  she  crossed  the  blood-soaked 

sand. 
Till  face  to  face  the  maid  and  beast  in  opposition  stand ; 
The  daughter  of  Athene,  in  white  arrayea  and  fair. 
Gazed  on  the  monster's  lowered  brow  and  breathed  a  silent 

prayer. 
Then  forth  she  drew  a  crucifix  and  held  it  high  in  air. 

Lo  and  behold !  a  miracle!  the  lion's  fury  fled. 
And  at  the  Christian  maiden's  feet  he  laid  his  lordly  head, 
While  as  she  fearlessly  caressed,  he  slowly  rose,  and  then. 
With  one  soft,  backward  look  at  her,  retreated  to  his  den. 
One  shout  rose  from  the  multitude,  tossed  like  a  stormy  sea : 
**The  gods  have  so  decreed  it;   let  the  Grecian  maid  go 
free ! " 

Within  the  Catacombs  that  night  a  saint  with  snowy  hair 
Folded  upon  his  aged  breast  his  daughter  young  and  fair ; 
And  the  gathered  brethren  lifted  a  chant  of  nraise  and  prayer ; 
From  the  monster  of  the  desert,  from  the  heathen  fierce  and 

wild, 
God  has  restored  to  love  and  life  his  sinless,  trusting  child. 

FiCANCIS  A.  DcnuvAOB. 
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BALLAD  OF  THE  BELL-TOWER. 

"  FlYE  years  ago  I  vowed  to  Heaven  upon  my  falchion-blade 
lo  build  the  tower ;  and  to  this  hour  my  vow  hath  not  been  paid. 

When  from  the  eagle's  nest  I  snatched  my  falcon-hearted  dove. 
And  in  my  breast  shaped  her  a  nest,  safe  and  warm-lined  with  love, 

Not  all  the  bells  in  Christendom,  if  rung  with  fervent  mighty 
That  happy  day  in  j anglings  gay  had  told  my  joy  aright. 

As  up  the  aisle  my  bride  I  led  in  that  triumphant  hour, 
laohed  to  hear  some  wedding-cheer  clash  from  the  minster-tower. 

Nor  chime  nor  tower  the  minster  had ;  so  in  my  soul  I  sware, 
Come  loss,  come  let,  that  I  would  set  church-bells  a-ringing  there 

Before  a  twelvemonth.    But  ye  know  what  forays  lamed  th< 

land, 
How  seasons  went  and  wealth  was  spent,  and  all  were  weak  of 

handk 

And  then  the  yearly  harvest  failed  ('twas  when  my  boy  was  born) ; 
But  could  I  build  while  vassals  filled  my  ears  with  cries  for  corn  ? 

Thereafter  happened  the  heaviest  woe,  and  none  could  help  or 

:save; 
Nor  was  there  bell  to  toll  a  kneU  above  my  Hertha's  grave. 

Ah^  had  I  held  my  vow  supreme  all  hindrance  to  control, 
Maybe  these  woes  —  God  knows  I  God  knows  1  —  had  never 
crushed  my  soiiL 

E'en  now  ye  beg:  that  I  give  o'er :  ye  say  the  scant  supply 
Of  water  fails  in  lowland  vales,  and  mountain  springs  are  dry. 

'Here  be  the  quarried  stones,'  ye  grant;  'skilled  craftsmen 

come  at  call ; 
But  with  no  more  of  water-store  how  eon  we  build  the  wall  P ' 

Nay,  listen  :  last  year's  vintage  crowds  our  cellars,  tun  on  tun  j 
With  wealth  of  wine  for  yours  and  mine,  dare  the  work  go 
undone  ? 
2 
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Quick !  bring  them  forth,  these  mighty  butts :  let  none  be  else* 

.wher6.sold,  •  •       .   , 
And  I  will  pay  this  very  day  their  utmost  worth  in  gold  ; 

That  Bo  the  mortar  that  cements  each  stone  within  the  shrine, 
For  her  dear  sake,  whom  Ood  did  take,  may  all  be  mixed  with 

Wine." 

•  •  •         .   •  •  •  • 

Twas  thus  the  baron  built  his  tower ;  and,  as  the  story  tells, 
A  fragrance  rare  bewitched  the  air  whene'er  they  rang  the  bells. 

A  merrier  music  tinkled  down  when  harvest-days  were  long : 
They  seamed  to  chime  at  vantage-time  a  catch  of  vintage-song; 

And  when  the  vats  were  foamed  with  must»  if  any  loitered  neat 
The  minster  tower  at  vesper  hour^  above  him  he  would  hear 

Tinglings,  as  of  subsiding  trills,  athwart  ike  purple  gloom, 
And  every  draught  of  air  he  quaffed  would  taste  of  vineyard 
bloom. 

Mabgabet  J.  Pbeston. 


A  SERMON  FOR  THE  SISTERS. 

I  VEBBEB  breaks  a  colt  afore  he 's  old  enough  to  trabble ; 

I  nebber  digs  my  tatera  till  dey  plenty  big  to  gcabhle ; 

An'  when  you  sees  me  risin'  up  to  structify  in  meetin', 

Ts  fust  dumb  up  de  knowledge-txae  and  dome  some  apple^'Oatm** 

I  sees  some  sistahs  pruzint,  mighty  proud  q'  whut  dev  wearin'. 
It's  well  you  isn't  apples,  now,  you  better  be  declarin'! 
For  when  you  heerd  yo'  markit-price  't  'dhurt  yo'  little  feelin's  : 
You  wouldn't  fotch  a  dime  a  peck,  for  all  yo'  flmcy  peeKit't. 

0  sistaha — leetle  apples  (for  you're  r'ally  mighty  like  'em)  — 

1  lubs  de  oP-time  russets,  dough  it's  suldom  1  kin  strike  'em ; 
An'  so  I  lubs  you,  sistahs,  for  yo*  graee,.aii'  not  yo'  graces — 
I  don't  keer  how  my  apple  looks,  but  on'y  how  it  tas*es. 

Is  dere  a  Sabbaf-soholah  heah  P    Den  let  him  'form  his  muddet 
How  Jacob-in-de-Bible's  boys  played  off  upon  dey  brudder  I 
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Dey  sol'  him  to  a  trader  -—  an'  at  las'  he  struck  de  prisot. : 
Dat  corned  of  Joseph's  strutdn'  in  dat  streaked  coot  ob  fais'n. 

My  Christian  fren's,  dis  story  proobes  dat  eben  men  is  human— 
He'd  had  a  do2en  &ncy  coats  ef  he'd  'a'  bin  a  'ooman ! 
De  cusfddness  ob  showin^  off,  he  foun*  out  all  about  it ; 
An'  yit  he  wuz  a  Christian  man,  as  good  aa  ebber  shouted. 

It  larned  him !    An'  I  bet  you  when  he  come  to  git  his  riches, 
Dey  flidn't  go  for  stylish  ooits  nor  Philadelphy  breeches ; 
He  didn't  was'e  his  money  when  experunoe  taught  him  better. 
But  he  went  aroun'  a-lookin'  like  he's  waitin'  for  a  letter ! 

Now,  sistahs,  won't  you  copy  him  ?   SBy,  won't  you  take  a  lesson,  - 
An'  min'  dis  solium  wahnin'  'bout  de  sin  ob  fancy  dressin'  P 
How  much  you  spen'  upon  yo'se'f  I    I  wish  you  m^ht  remember 
Yo'  preacher  ain't  bin  paid  a  cent  seoioe  somewhar  ixk  November* 

I  better  close.    I  sees  some  gals  dis  sahmon  's  kinder  hitdn' 
A-whisperin',  an'  'sturbin'  all  dat's  near  whar  dey's  a^sittin'  t 
To  look  at  dem,  an'  lis'en  at  dey  onrespectful  jabber, 
It  turns  de  milk  ob  human  kinenesi  mijghty  nigh  to  clabber ! 
A'^'O'inen  t 

IbWIN  Bussell. 


MRS.  BROWN  AT  THE  PLAT. 

We  crosses  that  road,  and  goes  into  the  entrance  to  that  the* 
ayter,  as  were  for  all  the  world  like  a  passage  agoin'  into  a  oeU 
lor,  with  a  gaslight  a-flarin'  out,  for  all  the  world  like  a  butcher's 
shop  of  a  Saturday  nighty  as  bulged  out  that  sudden,  jest  as  I* 
were  a-passin'  it,  and  scorched  my  'air  all  up  into  lumps,  and 
it's  a  mussy  as  I  were  not  reduced  to  a  fiery  grave,  as  the  say* 
in'  is. 

When  y^e  got  to  the  end  of  that  passage,  as  were  a  door,  therst 
were  a  werry  nice  old  getitleman  a-standin'  there,  a  fatherly  old 
man,  as  was  a-eatin'  of  penny  winkles  out  of  'is  pocket-'anker- 
cher,  as  no  sooner  set  e^es  on  me  than  he  says,  ''Escuse  me, 
mum,  but  you  looks  fatigued,  and  if  you'll  take  and  rest  youc 
bock  ag'in  the  wall,  you'll  find  as  it  will  rest  you  wonderful." 

Il  were  good  adwice  as  he  give  me,  and  well  mi^ant,  no  doubt  ^ 
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but  I  shall  never,  in  this  world,  get  the  green  paint  and  white* 
wa&h  out  of  my  Chinee  crape  shawl,  'as  'ave  regular  spilte  it. 

I  don't  think  as  ever  I  did,  and  'opes  I  never  ag'in  shall,  feel 
so  dreadful  knocked  up,  and  should  'ave  give  way  altogether, 
if  I  'adn't  ken'  a-leanin'  all  my  weight  on  my  umbreller  for  to 
support  myself,  when  that  old  gent  with  the  winkles  says,  arter 
a  bit,  "*  Esouse  me,  mum ;  but,  if  it  don't  make  no  difference  to 
you,  would  you  mind  a-takin'  of  your  umbreller  off  my  foot  for 
a  bit,  as  is  my  tender  pint  P  " 

I  says,  "  With  pleasure,  sir ;  and  'opes  as  you'll  escuse  me 
thro-  'ayin'  of  a  dreadful  sinkin'  come  on." 

•       .'.'*.',      .  .*  •  •  •  •  • 

It  certingly  were  lovely  music,  as  I  doats  on,  partickler  the 
wiolin,  as  I  could  set  and  listen  to  by  the  'our  together :  I  'ave 
done  so  afore  now,  thro'  httle  Tommy  Roberts,  as  lived  in  our 
court,  a-playin'  of  it  entire  by  'is  ears,  and  did  used  to  come 
and  play  to  me  a  'ole  artemoon. 

But  wot  I  liked  best  in  that  music  as  them  gents  was  a-playin' 
were  the  ornet    I  never  'card  such  omet-playin',  never  $  for  the 

Earty  as  blowed  it,  blowed  that  wiolent,  a-turnin'  that  red,  with 
is  wains  a-sweliin',  as  I  says  to  Brown,  ^  Mark  my  words,  he'll 
bust  'isself  to  bits  |  ai^d,  wot's  more,  hell  blow  us  all  out  of  the 
place." 

.  I  liked  it  all  werry  much ;  but  the  drum,  as  a  bit  of  a  boy  'd 
got  'old  on,  as  were  a  deal  too  young  to  be  trusted  with  a  drum, 
as  he  'it  that  'ard  as  it  went  clean  iJhro'  my  'ead,  and  drownded 
everythink. 

But  I  certingly  did  like  that  music ;  and  I  says  to  Brown,  "  It's 
a  pity  there  ain't  a  bit  of  dance,  for  I  loves  a  dance." 

Tmit  boy,  be  turns  round  and  says,  **  You're  a  beauty  to 
dance,  any'ow!'* 

My  fingers  did  itch  for  to  box.  that  boy's  ears,  as  I  should 
'ave  done,  only  just  then  they  drawed  up  a  big  think  as  were 
'anging^  in  front  of  us,  and,  oh,  it  were  lovelv,  to  be  sure !  I 
never  did  !^  There  was  blue  mountings  over  there,  and  in  front 
on  'em  a  river  with  a  little  bridge,  and  a  cottage  all  a  one  side, 
with  trees  a-'ang^n'  down,  and  lovely  flowers  all  over  the 


"  Law,"  I  says,  **  Brown,  ain't  it  lovely  1    'Ow  I  should  like 

to  spend  the  day  {    For  all  the  world  like  Eppin'  Forest  ^e  day 

we  was  married ; " 

That  boy,  he  turns  round  and  says,  "  Shet  up  —  can't  you ! " 

I'd  'ave  given  'im  a  good  prog  in  the  back  with  my  umbreller. 
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only  I  see  two  parties  a-comin'  OTer  that  little  bridge,  as  I  sea 
'ad  somethink  partickler  to  say  as  I  wanted  to  listen  to. 

One  on  'em  were  a  *aughty,  stuck-up  feller  in  a  large  cloak, 
with  a  feather  in  'is  'at,  and  yeller  boots,  with  ftpurs  a-clinkin', 
as  they  always  wears  over  there.  So  I  see  in  a  hinstant  as  he 
were  some  one  partickler. 

There  come  along  with  them  a  nasty  smudged-faced  charac- 
ter, with  one  of  them  dark  canister  looks  in  the  heye,  as  I 
couldn't  abear  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  'im,  and  says  to  Brown, 
"  Mark  my  words,  he  ain't  no  good." 

Brown,  he  only  says,  *♦  'Old  your  row  I " 

Well,  I  saysi  *'  Thoughts  is  free,  any'ow,"  but  didn't  say  no 
more ;  for  parties  says,  *'  'Ush ! "  and  I  wanted  myself  for  to 
'ear  what  them  fellers  'ad  got  to  say  for  themselves. 

Well,  the  chap  in  the  fbathers,  he  up  and  says,  *<  All  I  pos- 
sesses is  mine  :  why  should  I  not  have  that  which  I  desires  P  " 

The  diity-face  chap,  he  ups  and  says,  "  My  lord,  you  shall." 

''  Oh,"  I  says,  '*  shall  he  P  "  for  I  couldn't  not  abear  them  two 
fttom  the  werry  fust* 

Then  says  the  chap  in  the  feathers,  *'  Why  does  the  'aughty 
beauty  so  long  despise  my  suits  ?  " 

The  dirty-face  chap,  he  says,  *'  Give  me  but  gold,  and  I  will 
bear  'er  this  night  to  your  castle  'alls." 

I  was  put  out  to  'ear  'im  talk  like  that,  so  takes  and  shakes 
my  umbreller  at  'im,  and  says,  "  You  dsure  to  lay  a  finger  on  'er, 
you  good-for*nothiiik»  kidnappin'  waggerbone  I"  as  made  Brown 
give  me  a  wiolent  nudge  to  be  quiet. 

'  But  law !  tbftt  chap  with  the  feathers,  he  takes  and  says, 
scowlin'  like,  '*  Slave,  gold  shall  be  thine,  and  more,"  and 
takes  a(nd  chucks  at  'im  a  puss  as  long  as  my  arm ;  and  the 
iponey  as  must  'av^  been  in  that  puss  must  'ave  been  untold,  if 
you  might  judge  by  the  chink. 

:  Well,  that  smw^ed-face  waggerbone,  he  ketches  that  puss, 
as  be  takes  s(nd  shoves  in  'is  bussim,  and  says,  "  Ah !  she 
eoines,"  a*wlu0perin'  'oarse-like.  An  jest  then  the  music  played 
up ;  and 'out  at  that  cottage  door  come  the  loveliest  young  cree* 
tur  as  ever  I  set  jsyes  on — a  reghur  beauty:  wax-works  was 
fools  to  'er. 

Every  one  begun  a-dappin'  of  their  'anda  as  she  come  for- 
rard,  a-makin'  of  'er  obeaience  quite  prutty  i  and  I  says  to 
Brown,  **  Well,  she  is  a  dear,  and  you  can  tell  as  she's  from  the 
country :  look  at  'er  rosy  cheeks ; "  for  I  never  did  see  any  uue 
look  more  rosyer. 
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Well,  tbere  she  was  a-standin' jest  over  them  mnsicianers,  ai 
couldn't  play  fo^  lookin*  at  'er,  with  'er  lovely  'air  all  in  ringlets 
down  'er  back,  jest,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  'air-dresser's  win- 
der, and  a  book-muslin  skirt  that  full  that  it  stuck  out  like  a 
umbreller  all  round  'er. 

1  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  'er,  and  says  to  Brown,  ^  She  is  a 
love,  to  be  sure ;  but,"  I  says,  **  Brown  ! " 

He  says,  "  Oh,  bother !    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,"  I  says,  "  she  certingly  is  a  dear  ct^etur ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  'er  things  is  full  short." 

Brown,  he  says,  "  All  the  better." 

I  says,  "  Mr.  Brown,  you'jre  a  brute ;  but,"  I  says,  **  fdl  as  I've 
got  to  say,  is,  if  she  was  ar|d«rter  of  mine,  growed  up  like  that, 
she  shouldn't  stand  at  the  hedge  of  a  pressy  pitch  of  fiddlers,  not 
with  sich  short  things  on  as  them.  Wotever  would  you  say  if 
you  see  me  a-standin'  up  there  dressed  like  that  ^  " 

He  only  busts  out  a-larfin'  that  loud  as  made  parties  'oiler  out, 
'*  'Ush ! "  and  stare  round  at  us,  as  is  so  rediculous  of  Brown, 
a-makin'  of  'isself  that  conspicerous  in  a  publio  place,  where 
parties  wishes  for  to  be  quiet,  in  course. 

Well,  them  two  waggerbones  'ad  drawed  tlieirseltvs  back 
while  that  jroung  gal  sung  a  little  song,  a-wishin'  she  were  a 
thing  of  hair.  As  I  says,  **  Well,  I'm  sure  she's  got  a  plenty, 
if  all  'er  own,"  as  made  them  as  was  near  me  snigger  like ;  tko' 
some  took  my  remark  werry  'uffy,  partickler  a  young  woman 
with  a  sojer,  as  sot  next  me,  as  tossed  'er  'ead  every  time  as  1 
opened  my  lips. 

When  she'd  done  a-singin',  that  yotmg  gal  begun  o-talkin' 
about  'er  mounting  'ome;  and  that  chap  with  the  feathers 
comes  up  to  'er  with  a  start  like,  and  says,  **  'Aughtv  beauty, 
'ow  long  will  you  disdain  my  suits  P  'Ave  I  not  gold?  'ave  I 
not  lands  ?  will  I  not  lay  hall  at  your  feet  P  " 

But  she  up  and  spoke  that  propter,  and  aays,  **  No,  my  knrd ; 
never,  my  lord !  Though  poor  and  lowly,  I  am  'umble  and  in* 
nercent;  and,"  she  says,  "I  would  rather,"  she  says,  ***«ve 
innerceney  on  the  mounting  top  than  wice  in  a  walley." 

I  was  so  pleased  to  'ear  'er  talk  like  that,  so  proper,  that  I 
says  to  'er,  I  says,  <<  And  right  you  are,  my  dear,"  as  made  some 
fools  bust  out  a^larfin'. 

But  law  bless  you !  that  chap  in  the  feathers,  he  wasnt  to  be 
put  off  with  no  words  like  them,  but  ketches  'old  on  'er  by  the 
wristes,  and  I  do  believe  were  agoin'  to  be  downright  rude  on 
ihe  spot. 
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But  slie  give  a  squall ;  and,  as  luck  would  'ave  it,  there  were 
a  aea-farin'  party  a-comin'  by,  a  regular  sailor  in  little  white 
trousers  and  a  shiny  ^t,  with  a  stick  and  a  bundle  jest  like  a 
sailor,  as  says,  **  Avast  there !  wot  a  lovely  fieldmale  in  distress, 
and  old  Jack  Marlin'spike,  shiver  mv  timbers ! '' 

Oh !  I  was  so  glad  to  see  'im  I  could  'ave  give  'im  a  kiss ;  and 
I  says,  "  Oh,  you  old  dear  ! " 

But  the  ebap  in  the  feathers,  he  were  ready  for  'im,  bless  you ; 
for  he  takes  and  whips  off  his  cloak,  and  if  he  weren't  stuck 
fill!  of  swords  and  daggers  all  roond  *im ! 

It  i^ve  Bti&  Such  a  erful  turn  $  for  I  can't  abear  the  sight  of 
them  fire-arms,  aa  is  well  known  wiiii  go  off  like  a  gun  when 
least  espected. , 

So  I  says;  **  Brown,''  I  safys,  *'  there  'U  be  murder  'ere,  I  can 
see  —  the  hegg-cup,  this  hinstant!  a  thing  I  never  goes  out 
without ;  for  I  can't  a-bear  to  lift  a  bottle  to  my  mouth,  as  looks 
Bo  wulgar  in  a  lady."  t 

Oh !  I'm-  gkd  as  I  look  it ;  for  if  X  'adn't,  I  never  eould  'ave 
aet  and  see  it  $  for  them  two  got  a-fightin'  with  the  sailor  like 
niad,  till  they  knocks  *im  down  on  one  knee,  tho*  he  wouldn't 
give  in,  with  fire  a-flaehin'  out  of  them  swords,  till  he  were 
reglar  down;  and  then  they  was  sgoiii'  to  maasercree  'im 
on  the  spot,  when  that  young  gal  got  a  oouple  of  pistols 
aomewheres,  and  ooiBe  and  *eld  'em  to  their  two  good-for- 
no  think  'eads. 

You  should  'ave  see  'ow  them  waggerbooea  was  took  aback, 
as  went  over  that  bridge-  arg^ashin'  of  their  teeth  like  a  couple 
of  tigers  debaulked  of  their  cubs. 

Tl^t  young  gal,  she  ran  awav  into  the  cottage,  glad  to  get 
away  from  sieh  eompany.  But  the  saibor,  he  got  up,  and  made 
'isself  werry  agreeable,  a-singin'  and  a-dancin'  quite  cheerful  -^ 
jest  like  a  sailor  all  o-ver. 

Well,  I  do  Ihiok  as  I  must  'ave  dropped  off  a  bit,  aa  some 
will;  for  tho'  the  'art  is*  lights ; the  heyes  is  'eavy  sometimes. 
But  there  wasn't  no  oceashuns  fes  Bcowa  to  ketch  me  like  that 
afaarp  in  the  side  with  'is  elber,  as  he  did,  and  say,  ^  Come,  old 
enorer,  if  you're  agoin-  to  sleep  all  night,  you  might  aa  well  be 
at  'ome/' 

I  aays,  *'  Mr.  Brown,  I'm  not  reg'lar  asleep,  tho'  dosey,  and 
wot  you  takes  fof  snores  is  soba;  for  I  'as  a  feelin'  'art,  and 
can't  'elp  a-frettin'  about  that  young  gaL" 

Fin  says,  '*  Oh,  bother  the  young  gal !  she's  all  right  Here, 
you  take  the  liegg  cup,  as  is  about  your  size." 
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Vm  thankful  as  I  did  take  it ;  for  Tin  sure  if  I  'adn't  I  should 
'ave  screamed  out,  bein'  that  surprised  a-lookin'  up,  and  seeiu' 
all  the  place  turned  into  a  bed-room, — a  good-sized  room,  I 
might  say  large,  tbo'  not  much  furniture,  with  a  little  tent-bed, 
with  check  curtings  to  the  winder,  and  a  chest  of  drawers  as 
looked  desolate  like ;  and  there  was  that  young  gal  as  we'd  see 
at  fust,  with  a  candle  in  'er  'and,  as  she  put  down  on  the  chest 
of  drawers,  and  takes  and  draws  the  curtingSi  and  turns  down 
the  bed,  all  nat'ral  like. 

Well,  then  she  takes  off  'er  little  'at,  and  kicks  off  'er  little 
shoes,  and  begins  for  to  undo  the  little  jacket  she'd  got  ou. 

So  I  says,  **  Brown  I "  and  giT«s  'im  a  nudge. 

He  says,  "  Wot  is  it  ?  " 

I  says,  <*  You  don't  never  mean  to  say  as  she's  agoin'  to  bed 
afore  all  these  people  ?  " 

He  says,  "  You'll  see." 

I  says,  "  I  *opes  I  shall  not  see ;  for,"  I  sa^s,  "  it's  'ighly  im- 
proper ;  and  I  shall  make  a  pint  of  not  a-loolun^  and  you  didn't 
ouffht  to." 

Well,  poor  thing,  she  didn't  do  no  more  in  the  way  of  un* 
dressin'  when  she  pufis  out  the  light.  It  give  me  sich  a  turn  : 
for  the  place  went  that  suddin  dani,  you  wouldn't  'ave  thought 
as  one  candle  coold  'ave  made  sich  a  difference. 

Well,  poor  thing,  she  was  into  bed  in  a  jiffey,  as  the  sayin'  is, 
and  off  like  a  church  in  a  instant. 

^  Well,"  I  says  to  Brown,  '*  I'm  a  good  sleeper  myself,  but 
couldn't  ^ave  gone  off  suddin  like  that,  as  were  per'aps  thro'  the 
music  a-playin'  that  soft  like.  . 

She  'adn't  'ardly  closed  'er  heyes  when  out  from  the  wallance 
of  'er  little  bed  come  the  'ead  of  that  smudged-faoe  wiilin  we*cl 
see  at  fust. 

"  Now,"  I  says, ''  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  right,  and  who  is  wrong? 
Didn't  I  say  he  were  a  bad  'uafrom  the  .worry  fust  P  " 

He  says,  **Oh,  do  'old  your  row,  do  t" 

I  says,  ^  That  dependa  $ "  for  that  feller  he  come  a-crawlin' 
from  under  the  bed,  a-squabblin'  all  about  the  place,  a-pre- 
tendin^  as  he  couldn't  see,  as  were  like  'is  nasty  deceitful  ways ; 
'cos,  in  course,  if  I  could  see,  he  could. 

Well,  he  goes  across  the  room,  and  opens  the  winder,  ar.d 
gives  a  whistle  like  a  low-lived  butcher-boy  |  and  if  that  willia 
in  the  feathers  didn't  oome  a-rigglin'  on  the  pit  of  his  stomick 
on  that  winder-sell,  and  set  into  the  room ! 

I  says,  "  Mr.  Brown,  here's  goin's  on  as  I  don't  'old  with. 
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Wotever  bisness  'as  them  two  waggerbone«  in  this  poor  young 
thing's  room  P  "  for  I  felt  like  a  mother  to  'er. 

Says  Brown,  "  Do  be  quiet ;  for,"  he  says,  **  if  you  keeps  on 
a-inten*uptin'  of  'em  like  this,  they'll  turn  you  out." 

1  says,  *'  Interrupting  of  'em  indeed !  as  is  my  dooty  for  to 
do.  as  one  woman  by  another.  And,  as  to  turnin'  me  oUt^  I 
should  like  to  see  'em' do  it ;  for  as  long  as  I've  got  my  umbrel- 
ler  I'm  a  match  for  them  two  rascals  any  day." 

Well,  poor  thing,  jest  then,  bein'  nat'ral  disturbed  in  'er  rest 
by  them  whistlin's  and  noises,  she  give  a  uneasy  turn  in  'er  sleep, 
like  wakin'  up ;  and  if  {hat  smudge-fade  willin  didn't  take  and 
draw  a  knife  out  as  long  as  my  arm,  as  seemed  for  to  turn  the 
'ole  mask  of  my  blood  ! 

So  I  says,  "  Brown,'^  I  says,  « if  it's  only  arf  the  hegg-cup,  I 
must  'ave  a-somethink." 

It's  a  mussy  as  I  took  it ;  for  jest  then  she  set  up  in  the  bed, 
and  give  a  scream  as  went  right  thro'  me,  as  made  them  two 
fellers  rush  at  'er  with  their  drawed  swords. 

I  says,  **  Brown,"  I  says,  "  I'm  your  lawful  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  children,  and  ain't  agoin'  to  set  'ere  in  cold  blood  and  see 
murder  done,  to  please  nobody."  And  a  party  a-settiu'  near 
says,  « 'Ush  !  " 

1  says,  "  Who  are  you,  a-'ushin'P    I  sha'n't  'ush.     There  ! " 

Says  another  feller,  a-'oUerin'  at  me  quite  rude,  '*Horder! 
border!". 

"  Well,"  I  says,  "  suppose  I  did  come  with  a  border,  wot  of 
that  ?  Is  that  any  reason  I  ain't  to  do  my  dooty  by  a  feller- 
creetur'P" 

Says  Brown,  "  Do  for  goodness'  sake  'old  your  row ! " 

I  says,  "I  won't.  'Elp!"  I  says.  "Murder!"  I  says;  for 
I  see  em  a-pullin'  *er  out  of  'er  bed.  "  Perlice,  perlice  I "  I 
'oilers  ',  and  there  was  the  perlice,  as  come  and  ketched  'old  of 
me  by  the  harm,  and  says,  **  Come  out ! "       • 

I  says,  "  Perliceman,  'owever  dare  you  come  a-molestin'  of 
me  as  am  doin'  my  dooty  down  'ere  ?  but  take  and  do  yours  by 
them  as  is  a-doin'  wrong  up  there.  You  never  are  where  you're 
wanted,  as  is  well  known." 

He  only  give  me  a  wiolent  pull  by  the  harm,  and  says, "  Come, 
out  with  you ! " 

That  young  woman  as  were  a-settin'  by  me  with  the  sojer,  says, 
**  And  glad  I  am  as  you're  agoin',  as  'ave  been  a  downright 
Doosance  all  the  evenin* ;  for  when  you  ain't  been  a-jorin',  you've 
been  a-snorin' :  so  there  ain't  been  no  'earin'  a  word  for  you  '' 
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I  says,  '*  Young  'ooman,  you  mind  your  i»wn  bisneiA,  and  look 
arter  your  sojer,  as  in  my  opinion  you've  been  a-makia'  too  Iree 
vith  the  licker,  as  is  disgraceful  in  a  fieldmale."  But  she  only 
bust  out  a-larfin'$  and  that  boy,  he  turns  round  and  says,  **Oh, 
my  faeye,  old  lady  I  ain't  you  mops  an^  brooms  ?  '* 

I  should  certingly  'aye  give  'im  a  good  settin'  down,  only  Imt 
for  the  perlioe,  as  said,  **  Are  you  a-comin'  ?  "  and  give  me  sich 
a  wiolent  jerk,  and  Brown  a  nudge  in  l^ha'  aide  simultanous,  as 
the  sa^n'  id,  as  knocked  my  'air  right  over  my  heyes,  and  reg- 
ular bhndiblded  me  like,  so  I  coukin^  see  nothink  more,  but 
oould  'ear  that  poor  gar^/screams  whilst  they  was  a-'awHn'  and 
puilin'  and  a-liuin'  me  about  the  place  shameful,  as  made  me 
'oiler  ten  thousand  murders,  till  they  let  me  go  with  my  'ands 
at  liberty  for  to  get  my  'air  out  of  m^  heyes ;  and,  when  I  did 
so,  I  looks  round,  and  if  I  wasn't  m  the  open  streets,  and 
a-pourin'  with  rain  intorrently. 

All  I  can  say  is,  if  that's  their  ways  of  goin'  on  at  them  plays, 
if  ever  I  goes  ag'in  to  the  play,  them  as  sees  me  there  may  tell 
meoniu  A&thub  S&etciuley. 


DUTCH  SECURITY. 

Said  Jake  Metzenmaker  to  his  sweetheart : 

**  Loweeza,  you  vas  a  poody  gal ! " 

To  which  that  bright-eyea  young  German  damsel  replied, 
**  Shake,  dot  vas  nice ;  say  k  again/' 

"  Py  golly ! "  Jake  exclaimed ;  ^  you  yas  more  peautiful  ash 
a  budder-cup,  and  1  hope  you  vUl  marry  me  right  away," 

Then  that  sensible  young  woman  responded : 

**  Shake,  I  like  dot  marriage  idea  poody  velL  I  pelieve  me  it 
yas  a  sensible  peezness.  Und  1  like  you.  Shake,  more  ash  a 
gooble  dimes.     But  I  yants  seguridy." 

*'  Vants  seguridy !  I  undershtand  no  such  dhings,"  said  Jake 
in  amazement. 

**  Nein  ?  Bight  avay  I  dole  you.  Ouf  you  read  dose  babera, 
you  find  out  it  vas  a  great  peezness  by  married  fellers  to  run 
aroundt  the  saloon,  und  don't  like  to  vork,  und  oufter  the  vife 
say  some  dhiugs  she  got  a  plack  eye,  and  then  she  vas  goome 
by  the  bolice  court  for  some  seguridy  for  make  him  do  petter." 

*<  Put  you  don't  vas  pelieve  I  do  such  a  dhings,  Loweeza  ?  I 
Bchwear  dot,  my  lofe  — " 

**  Schwear  vas  a  leedle  fence  not  more  ash  a  gooble  feed  high» 
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ond  you  shump  over  him  asb  easy  ash  you  like.  I  pelieve  you 
Tas  righdt  now,  Shake.  Put  there  vas  a  great  risk,  uud  I  vaut 
some  seguridy  for  dose  dime  Then  you  vill  be  poss." 

"  Und  you  von'd  marry  me  vidout  dot  seguridy  ?  *' 
^  ''I  p3lieve  me,  Shake,  it  vas  p«tter  ve  got  him  now,  ash  py- 

und-py  ouf  dot  bolice  court  —  am'd  id  ?  " 

"Veil,  vat  seguridy  you  vant?" 

"  I  dink,  anyvay,  a  tousand  toUar  pond  vould  be  apout  right." 

*^  A  tousand  toUars  I    I  don't  ouver  I  find  some  man  vhe*:  lika 
to  schain  hisself  by  such  a  gueldt" 

*'If  you  don'd  could  find  a  friend  mit  dot  much  gonltiencft 
py  yoQy  Shake,  yhat  sort  of  a  shance  you  dink  I  dake  P 


FROM  ONE  STAND-POINT. 

The  minister  will  preach  to-day 

On  endless  punishment ; 
No  doubt  the  folks  will  fill  the  church, 

Upon  the  theme  intent. 
I  should  have  bought  a  pair  of  gloves ; 

These  are  not  fit  to  wear ; 
Our  pew,  you  know,  is  in  plain  sight 

Of  everybody  there. 

Of  course  all  men  will  not  be  saved !  -  * 

Is  my  shawl  folded  straight  P  — 
Not  many  rich,  the  Bible  says. 

Will  pass  the  narrow  gate ; 
They  have  their  good  things  in  this  life,  - 

Is  not  that  rose  awry  ?  — 
I  wonder  what  old  Madame  D'Or 

Thinks  of  the  camePs  eye  ? 

She  eats  from  gold,  the  servants  say^ 

And  sleeps  in  silken  sheets,  — 
Come  to  the  window,  Grade  dear. 

The  people  fill  the  streets. 
Say,  would  you  wear  your  coral  pin  f  -«• 

There  isthe  second  bell! 
One  thinks,  in  seeing  such  a  crowd. 

Of  the  broad  way  to  hell. 
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Don't  let  your  dress  trail  on  the  walk  | 

That  silk  was  very  dear ;  — 
I  hope  to  see  Frank  Hertz  to-day ; 

He's  rather  lax,  I  fear. 
I  heard  him  say,  sot  long  ago, 

'*  I  don't  believe  the  man 
Is  living  that  can  cipher  out 

Our  Heavenly  Father's  plaji.'' 

A  pity,  I  should  say,  if  all 

The  men  who  study  so. 
And  spend  their  lives  in  libraries 

With  logic,  do  not  know. 
Frank  says  he  studies  for  himself; 

That's  nonsense,  when  we  pay 
The  minister  to  think  for  us. 

And  teach  the  heavenly  way. 

I  should  be  glad  if  all  could  go 

With  us,  —  of  course  I  should ; 
But  then  a  sinner  couldn't  live 

In  heaven  with  the  good.  r 

It  isn't  plain  what  we  shall  do 

To  pass  our  time  away ; 
But  then  one  needn't  cross  a  bridge 

Till  one  gets  there,  they  say. 

Ah !  here  we  are.    Just  see  the  crowdf 

And  there  is  Dr.  Browii ! 
They  say  he  is  more  eloquent 

Than  any  man  in  town. 
I'm  just  in  raptures  when  he  talks, 

His  reasoning  is  so  clear ; 
He'll  treat  the  subject  beautifully. 

There's  not  a  doubt,  my  dear. 

Please  push  that  hassock  this  way,  Oraoi^ 

And  let  me  take  your  fan ; 
It's  just  as  well  to  be  at  ease, 

It  anybody  can. 
It  does  seem  hard  to  be  in  — — 

So  long,  when  you  reflect ! 
How  thankful  we  all  ought  to  bs 

Who  are  of  the  elect. 
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The  doctor's  opening  is  saperb,  — 

What !  four  men  taking  not^s  ! 
Poor  fellows !     They  are  very  sure 

To  be  among:  thei  goats. 
WeUy.^neli,  ii  is  inscrutable, 

The  whole  I  oanrmt  see ; 
But  Dft  BrDwn:i»piioTiiig;:it^. 

And  tlurt?s  enougil  &c  ma 

ML  F.  Bimif. 


THK  CAPTIVE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  SCHWAB. 

*Wr'll  resciie'tlfe  caiptive,  bis  fetter?  we'll  remf; 
We'll  bring  hinr  hisfreed6m»  our  good  loving  friend." 
So  shouted  and*  clamored,  with  menaces  loud, 
'Fore  the  castlif  s  wall'  the  angry  crowd. 

The  firebrsEii Af  caogbt  on  the  tairets  ami  floors^ 
The  kn%hts>and'  the  nobles  were  driven-  out^doorsv 
Ther  masdlers  and;  servants  iirars  slaughtered  amaiu^ 
In  pantry  and  wime-orauks  fierce  rushed  the'  mad  train* 

They  broached  the  deep  cellars,  they  guzzled  the  winei 

In  slumbers  deep  drunken  on  earth  did  reoline, 

In  bestial  indulgence  the.  tables  did  choke, 

And  rose  well  refreshed  as  the  third  morning  broke. 

**  Where  is  the  poor  prisoner ?    Where  spends  he  his  day?* 
Why  sits  he  not  with  us  to  banquet  and  i>lay  ? 
Let  s  hunt  him,  good  brethren,  bring  help  to  your  friend, 
The  iron-bound  door  of  his  dungeon  let's  rend." 

His  cbriwtfi'smokei-sirfotliered,  ujponthe  grAuhd, 
By  tfcie  tfi^they  revelled  aroumJ  they  found ; 
1  )ie9pised'  dnd  ne;^leeted,  'midst*  ashes  and  il'ame, 
The  embers'  forked  tongues  licked' his' evil-starred' frame; 

But  it  pleaaed  the  rabble  root -just  as  w^eU, 
And.  tney  ieft/him  to  mbnrlder  and'  rot  whece  he  felL 
ThejLrbiateredaiid  cteuted,  each-owev  his: Dan,. 
'*  Bow!  wcdl"  we Ve  avenged  the  innocent  >  man !!  f f  • 

I  }l£KRYi  PMlUJiPBf.  JBL 
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THE   PERIL  OF  THE  MINES. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  last  May  I  came  to  live  in  this  bit  of  a 
houae  by  the  great  coal  mine,  to  be  near  my  husband  and  my 
two  boys.  Not  that  I  feit  they  mere  in  any  ^reat  dan*^er 
when  I  lost  sight  of  them  going  down  in  the  shaft  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  then,  you  see,  1  could  have  them  by^me.  a  bit  longer 
in  the  manning,  and  then  it  was  so  pleasant  to  watch  for  them 
coming  up  at  night ;  and  more  than  «11,  little  crumbs  of  news 
came  up  from  time  to  time  all  day.  Somebody  would  be  com- 
ing up  every  little  while;  and  I  had  many  a  chance  to  drop  in 
the  buckets  little  tin  pails,  with  a  taste  of  somelhjng  warm  right 
cfif  the  fire,  or  a  bottle  of  hot  coffee,  when  I  saw  my  husband, 
or  Rufus,  or  Charles,  was  a  little  weak ;  and  then  to  wateh.  for 
the  *  thank  you,  wife,'  or  '  thank  you,  mother,'  that  was  always 
certain  to  come  biH^k  the  next  chance.  Ob»  I  like  living  here  ! 
I  would  not  have  gone  away  to  live  in  the  finest  house  in  the 
land  and  left  my  husband  and  boys  behind. 

"  It  was  seventeen  years  ago  last  May  wheff  the  oyerseer  of 
the  mine  came  one  night  to  talk  to  mv  husband.  He  toukliim 
out  of  the  house  and  beyond  the  little  garden  paling,-  where  I 
could,  not  hear  what  he  said ;  but  when  he  haa  gone,  John  — 
that  was  my  husband  —  looked  soberer  than  ever  I  had  ^een 
him  in  my  life ;  and  he  was  always  the  brightest  man,  full  of 
good  thoughts  to  all.  He  could  not  help  laughing  out  his 
gladness.  He  said  '  there  was  so  much  bf  it  coming  up  in  his 
FOul  that  he  couldn't  help  letting  it  out ; '  and  it  made  me  feel 
as  if  I  was  all  done  up  in  a  rainbow,  somehow;  and  then  the 
two  boys — " 

For  a  moment  Aunt  Mudge  stopped,  Imd  Paul  ventured  to  ask : 

**  What  did  the  overseer  want  P  " 

"  He  wanted  my  husband  to  go  down  in  the  mine  at  midnight, 
and  examine  it,  just  as  the  miners  had^ne  below  now.  Inhere 
were  noises,  strange  growliugs  and  groanings,  and  the  drnnps 
were  filling  all  the  mine.  You  see  they  opened  the  mine  then 
on  both  sules  of  the  mountain,  east  and  west,  and  were  work- 
ing  toward  each  other,  hoping  to  gain  an  opening  through  the 
mountain;  and  some  thonght  it  was  the  air  I  cuhiqgi  through 
that  made  the  noises.  Well,  my  fansfaaod  wentt  •  4einu  lie 
never  told  me  till  'twvs  just  midnigbkt  You  sed  itiWM  Bun- 
day  night,  and  nothing'  oould  ooax  Yapt  to  m  dowtn  on-  Sunday ; 
so  he  leCflie  go  to  sleep  ^  and,  when  I  woke  up,  the  moon  was 
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Qoatmg  imo  the  room  like  a  mat  high  tide ;  and  there,  ri|?ht 
in  the  midckt  of  it,  was  John,  kneeling  on  the  floor  and  savin'; 
his  prayers  i  and  I  heard  the  little  clock  on  the  kitchen  shelf 
Rtrikc,  and  I  Qounted  twelve.  Just  then  came  a  knock,  and 
J^hn  said  *  Amen*'  quite  out  loud,  and  got  up.  Then  he  came 
and  looked  at  me,  and  saw  that  I  was  wide  awake ;  and  so  he 
kissed  roe,  and  said  : 

'*  *  Good-by,  m^  Jittle  Mudge  I  Tm  going  down  the  mine  to 
look  at  some  thinga  they've  found  down  there.  I'll  be  back, 
please  God,  to. eat  breakfast  with  you.' 

**  The  moonlight,  and  the  praver,  and-  the  knock,  and  the 
good-by,  all  seemed  so  stran^^e  that  they  dased  me,  and  I  let 
him  go  s  but  a  dream  I  had  just  after,  frightened  my  sleep  away, 
and  I  went  out  and  sat  by  the  lonely  shafib,  and  watched  ail 
night.  I  listened  with  my  ears  close  to  the  operiiag;  but  it 
waSi.ttll  so  still;  and  t^e  great  full  moon  walked  down  the 
blue  Held,  and  the  dark  mountain  came  up  between,  and  the 
day  began  to  break  at  last,  and  then  I  got  up.  My  two  boys 
were  out,  early  as  it  was,  digging  in  the  garden  to  surprise  me ; 
«o  I  sjbplie  in  at  the  Cront  door  and  let  them  think  I  was  asleep.  * 

'*.  The  little  round  table  —-you  Ace  it  there  — -  was  soon  ready  $ 
four  plates  and  knives  and  forks  on  it ;  it  was  just  large  enough 
for  four.  W^l,  i^hile.  the  brirakfast  was  waiting  for  John,  the 
boys'icame  to  inquire  for  th/sir  father  {  and  when  I  bad  told  them 
vfitste  he  h^d  gone,  they  ne^er  stopped  to  speak,  but  went 
straight  out^  and  I  followed  them  to,  the  place  where  I  had 
watched  all  niight.  Just  then  the  min^irs  were  come,  and  they 
said  Rufus  a^d  Charles  must  not  go  down  {  but  my  two.  boys 
couldn't  be  kept.baiok,  and  they  bade  me  gf^od-by ;  and,  as  their 
bright  heads  went  Ofut  of  sight,  BtiTus , called  back,  'Keep  the 
breakfast  wajrmrmoth^,  and  we  wiU  fiEitch  father  up  to  eat  soon.' 

*'  The  plaice  whefe  the' coal  walS  taken  out  of  the  mine  was 
about  half  a. mile. away,  and  the  men  who  stood  at  this  windlass 
weregon^:  to  it,  -and  I  eould  not  bear  .to  leave  the  plaee;  the 
signal  might  come  at  any  instant,  and  there  would  be  no  one 
there  to  mind  it,  so  I  staved  t  but  no  sign  rcame  until  the*  sun 
was  high  in  the  sky ;  and  then  I  heard  a  isoft  step  behind  me, 
af  I  sat- watching  the  ri)ipe,  not  daring  .to  tako  my  eyes  from  it 
iQ  9ee  who  came,  nearer  and /nearer.:  * 

*<  *  What  is  miy  littie  Mudge  doing  here  F/.  Said  John's  voice ; 
'I've  come. for  my  breakfast.}'  and. my- husband  stood  leaning 
oreir:me*  '  The  beysi  John  \ '  waa  all  that  I  oould  utter,  nevet 
•topping  to.  ask  or*woader  kotvliie  oouldiiaveoome  to  me. 
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God  pity  u«,  wife,  if  the  boys  are  down  below !  *  was  all  he 
said;  and  in  an  instant  he  was  ^one  for* aid.     lie  met  the  two- 
men  returning  from  the  coal-shaft  just  beyond  the  garden  rail- 
ing )  and,  dazed  as  I  was  by  erc^ry thing  that  day,  I  knew  enough 
to  run  to  the  house*  for  a  m«  of  food,  that  might  ne^r  meet  the 
lips  it  was  prepared  for,  andte  lend  a  b-.md  at  the* crank,  ns  my 
John  and  another  braye  soul  went  down  out  of  sight  -Before 
many  seconds^  the  signal  oame  to  draw  baok\  and' the- two  men 
cjuld  not  lift  themselves' o\it  of  the  bucket  when*  they- came  ihtO' 
the  air,  but  held  on,  witli  white,  gasping  faces,*  altl)o\f<;^h^  we< 
wound  up  as-  fast  a^  we  conld ;  and  when*  I  saw-  them,  I  knew 
my  two  boys  would  never  come  back  to  me  a»  they  had*  gone* 
from  me.    But  I  had  mv  husband  safe,  and'  I  tried  to  take  thai* 
into  my  soul,  and  to  make*  it  grow  tbere^  and  cover  up  the  great* 
wound  that  I  had  got" 

**  You  didn't  tell  us  how  your  husband'got  out,''  gasped'  Paul. 

**  No,  I  forgot  tbat^  thinking*  of  the  bo^s<    There  were  terri- 
ble eruptions  andexplosionS' down* there  m- the  d<^ep  blad&neas, 
and  the  lamra  seemed  of  tio  use  at  all,  the  air  was  so  ^hick  7  and' 
God  alone  knows  how,  but  the  way  between*  the  east  and'  vhe^ 
west  shafts  was-  opened  by  some  angel,  and  the  poor  ^llew  es- 
caped death  by  it.    At  that  dreadful  time  d<e  mine  was-so*iined  * 
up  that  the  old  places'  arc  not  cleared  away  yet,' and  that  ts-wbat 
I  am  waiting  for.    It  will  come  soon  nom    John  never  'got  well. 
He  went  away  from^  me  day  by  dayi  untii  at  last >  I  could  'find' 
him  no  longer;  but,  in  someway,  he<left  all  hi»  oheerfolnese' 
and  his  thankfulness  behind^  for  me^to  tive^y^    Thie  last  worde'* 
he  said  ^vere» '  I'm<  going  to  the  wesir  shaft;  to  watch  for  the  boys ; 
you  stay  and  wateh  here.'    That  night  he  ^ied,  and  I  saw  the 
same  full  moon  walk  down  the  great  blue  field'  tip-  above,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  came  up,  and  it  was  Ml  darkness ; 
but  the  sun  was  shining  whfen  I  lifted  up  my  face^^it  had  been 
shining  ftill  on  my  face  and  on  John's  1  but  it  was  not  the  sun^ 
shine  that  made  his  shine  so,  ii  was  something  that  he  saw  in 
heaven^  and  they  put  him  away  with  the  light  stili  on  it/' 

Tho' little  brown  nut  of  a  house  has  gone  from -the  mountain ; 
the  little  woman  who  had  found  the*  fountain  of  perpetual  vouth 
ie  gone  from-  the  earth  Ik)  where  lifo^spirings  are -immortal,  and 
she  sees  the  something  that  John  saw  in  h^ven ;  and  to  us,  who 
w;tttched  and  aire  left,'t£eYe  are  dark  mines,  and  miners  ever  com- 
ing up  and  goingdown-^  waiting  for  us  to  give  them  a  helping 
haiidt  and  to  pour  Into  the  ^afts  of  lifi^  of  the  sunbhine  that 
God  gives  richly  to  those  who  d^ell  on  Hismoumaio; 
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AUNT  PHILLIS'S  GUEST. 

SU  Helena  iBlandy  1863. 

I  WAS  young,  and  "  Harry  "  was  strong, 

The  Summer  was  bursting  from  sky  and  plain, 

ThriDlng  our  blood  as  we  bounded  along, 
TiU~a  ^ie^ure  flashed  ^^  and  I  dropped  the  sain. 

A  black  sea-creek,  that  like  a  snake 

Slipped  through  a  lowneen  league. of  sedge^ 

An  ebbing  tide  and  a  setting  sun, 
And  a  hut  and  a  ^oman  by  the  edge. 

Her  back  was  bent,  and  her  wool  was  gray, 
The  wrinkles  lay  lelose  on  the  witthered  little ; 

Children  were  buried  and^sold  awfliy>«-«- 
That  Ef  eedom  iiad  oome  to  the  last  ^of  a  Taee. 

She  lived  from  a  netghboT*«  hanuny-pcut ; 

There  waspmue  in-the  kfutJlvhcn'^ith&.pain''  passed  by ; 
From  its  floor  of  dirt  the  smoke  curled  out 

Where  the  shingles  were  paitcbed  withlbright-blue  sky, 

"  Aunt  Philiis,  you  live  here  all  alone  P  " 

1  asked,  aad  pitied  the  gray  4>ld  Jiead^ 
Sure  AS  a  ohrild,  in  quiet  tone, 

**  Me fOnd  Jesus,  Massa,**  she>Baid. 

.J 
I  started ;  for  all  tlieiplaoe  was^aglov 
•    With  a  presence  I  had  not  seen  before ; 
The  air  was  full  cf  a  music  low». . 

And  the  guest  Diviue  stood  at  the  door ! 

Ay,  it  was  true  that  the  Lord  of  Life, 

Who'sieth'the  widow  give  her  mitQ» 
Had  watched  this  slave  in  her  weary  strife* 

And  shown  Hioiself  to  her  longing  aigl^ 

The  hut  tend  the  dirt,  the  r^gs  and  t^  ekiuy 
The  grovelling  want,  and  Ihe  darkened  mind, 

I  looked,  oa  this  — -  but  the  Lord,  within ; 
Oh^  I  would  what  he  saw  was  in  ^e  to  find  I 
3 
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A  childlike  soul,  vho^e  fAith.h^d  force 

To  see  what  the  angels  sue  in  bliss ; 
She  lived,  and  the  Lord  lived  —  so  of  course 

They  lived  together  —  she  knew  but  this. 

And  .the  life  that  I  had  almost  despised 
As  something  to  'pit}^  so  poor  and  low, 

Had  alceady  borne  fruit  that  the  Lord  so  priced. 
He  loved  to  come  near  and  see  it  grow. 

No  sG^nyw  for  her  that  the  life  was  done ; 

A  few  days  more  of  the  hut's  unrest ; 
A  little  while  longer  to  sit  in  tha  sun  — 

Then  !  —  He  would  be  host,  and  she  would  be  guest  I 

►  ■  •  • 

And  up  ahove^  if  ah  angel  of  light 
Should  stop -on  his  errand  of  love  some  day* 

And  ask,  *^  Who  lives  in  the  mansion  bright  ? '' 
^  Me  and  Jesus,"  Aunt  Phillis  will  say. 

A  fancy  foolish  and  fond|  it  seetos  ^ 

And  thiV^  are  not  as  Atmt  Phillis  dreams  ? 

I 

Priend,  be  it  so ;    > 

But  this  I  know  — 
That  our  faiths  are  foolish  by  falling  below, 
Not  coming  ftbove,  'what  God  will  show ; 
That  His  commonest  thing  hides  a  wonder  vast 
To  whose  beauty  our  eyes  have  never  passed ;  . 
That  His  fact  in  the  present,  or  in  the  to  be. 
Outshines  the  best  that  we  think  we  see.  .  < 

Wm.  C.  Gankett. 


f 

ANNIE'S  TICKET. 

Plaze,  sir,  I  have  brought  you  the  ticket 

You  gave  her  a  short  wake  ago  ( 
My  own  little  girM  am  manin% 

The  one  wid  the  fair  hair,  ye  know, 
And  the  blue  eyes  so  gentle  and  te&dher. 

And  swate  as  the  angels  above ; 
God  help  me,  she's  one  of  thim  now,  eir^ 

And  I've  nothin'  at  all  1^  to  love. 
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It  has  come  on  me  suddin,  ye  see,  sir ; 

She  was  niver  an  ailin*  child, 
Though  her  face  was  as  white  as  a  lily, 

And  her  ways  just  that  quiet  and  mild. 
The  others  was  always  a  throuble. 

And  botherin*,  too,  ivery  way, 
But  the  first  tears  as  iver  she  cost  me 

Are  thim  that  Tm  sheddin'  to-day. 

Twas  on  Tuesday  night  that  she  sickened, 

She  had  been  aa^lithe  as  a  bird 
All  day,  wid  the  ticket  you  gave  her ; 

The  Like  of  it  niver  wat  heard :  . 
**  Oh,.mammie,  juat  think  of  the  music ; " 

And,  "  Mammie,  they'll  give  us  ice  crame  j 
We  can  roll  on  the  turf  and  pick  posies ; 

Oh*  mammie,  it's  just  like  a  drame !  " 

And  so,  when  the  fever  kim  on  her, 

It  seemed  the  one  thought  in  her  brain ; 
'Twould  have  melted  the  heart  in  your  breast,  sir, 

To  hear  her,  again  and  again, 
Beggin' :  "  Mammie,  oh,  plaze  get  me  ready  — 

The  boat  will  be  gone  off,  I  say ;  , 
I  hear  the  bell  ring  —  where's  my  ticket? 

Oh !  won't  we  be  happy  to-day  P  ** 

Three  days,  air,  she  raved  with  the  fever, 

Wid  her  ^e  and  hands  like  4  flame ; 
But  on  Friday,  at  noon,  she  grew  quiet, 

And  knew  met,  and  called  me  hy  name. 
My  heart  gave  a  lape  when  I  heard  it ; 

But,  oh !  sir;  it;  tuf  ned  me  to  stone  r— 
The  look  round  .th$  mouth,  pinched  and  drawn  likfs^ 

I  knew  God  had  sent  for  his  own. 

And  she  knew  it,  too,  sir,  the  crathur, 

And  said,  when  I  tpld  her  the  day, 
In  her  wake  little  voice :  '*  Mammie  darlint, 

Don't  ciy  'cause  I'm  goin'  away. 
To-morrow  they'll  go»  to  the  picnic ; 

They'll  have  beautiful  times,  I  know; 
But  heaven  is  like  it,  and  betther. 

And  so  I  am  ready  to  go. 
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*'  And,  maminie,  I  ain't  a  bit  frightened. 

There's  many  a  little  girl  died  — 
And  it  seems  like  the  dear,  lovin'  Saviour 

Was  Stan  din'  right  here  b^  my  side. 
Take  my  ticket,  dear  mammie,  and  ask 

If  some  other  child,  poor  and  sad, 
That  hasn't  got  heaven  and  Jesus, 

May  go  in  my  place  and  be  glad." 

And  thin, ''  Wkh  good-by,  mammhe  darlinty** 

She  drew  my  lips  do#n  to  her  own, 
Thin  the  One  she  had  felt  close  beside  her  • 

Bent,  too,  and  I  sat  thenre -— alone. 
And  so  I  have  brought  you  the  tioket. 

Though  my  heart  seems  ready  to  break, 
To  ask  you  to  marke  some  poor  cratbur 

Feel  glad  for  my  dear  daclinffS'Sake. 


ALONG  THE  LINE. 

What  say P    "A  song  or  a  story ?  "    Draw  ua  a  boit 'r  a  chair, 
All  them  that  is  wantin'  to  listen ;  —  but,  boyjB,  I'm  a-tellin'  you 

fair! 
See  this  P    Xt  11  ^  .'for  the  feller  what  takes  a  notion  to  laugh, 
And  him  or  me  will  be  j^puriblkt  aiman  or  a  fevetograph  I 

You  didn't  know  Jim  —  of  eonrse  not — I'm  tellih'  jou  now  of 

him : 
A  fearful  chap  on  his  muscle,  a  wild  old  boy, -was  Jim  ; 
Baft,  boys,  —  now  don't  you  foijgh  it, — he  was  ai  good  and 

square 
As  any  man  that  country  held  —  and  plenty  o'men  was  there. 

Jim  was  a  lightnin'-jerker  ^- of  co,ur8e  you  know 't  I  mean : 
He  sot  at  his  little  table  and  rattled  the  Morse  machine  — 
And  didfCt  it  rattle P    I  bet  you!    He'd  studied  k  down  so 

fine. 
There  wasn't  a  one  that  could  "  send  "  with  him,  noft  all  along 

the  line. 
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One  time  Jim  sot  in  the  office,  a-smokin'  and  gazin*  out, 
WhenJn  come  a  feller  waa  lookin' skeered  —  and  nuff  to  be 

skeered  about ! 
He  told  his  news  in  a  minnit,  and  —  man  as  he  was  —  got  cr/n' ; 
And  "  YalUr  Fev^  ig. broken mit!"  went  clickin'  along  the  line. 

1  think  that  line  .was  connected  with  every  soul  in  the  land, 
From  what  was  sent  t*  us'Howards  —  Fm  one,  d'  ye  understand  P 
Of  aU  the  parts  o'  the  Union,  no  tellin'  which  helped  us  most; 
And  we  was  a-workin',  we  was,  sir !   And  Jim,  he  kep*  to  his  post. 

Afl  day  long  iie  was  8#Ctin''pu8kin^  away  at  the  key, 
QrJtakiti' off  .Iron  the  sounder,  just  as  the  case  might  be  ; 
And  most  of  the  night  a-irarsm'.     And  what  was  bracin'  hit 

heart 
Was  knowinMiia«b}^^lier  'if 'him  was  seventy  miles  apart. 

The  air  got  full  o*  4hetfevcr,$  garase^ewed  up  in  tke  fCreet ; 

Travel  the  town  all  over,  and; never  a  man  yoAi'd  meett,* 

'Cept,  maybe,  isome  jfeUer  a-ruanin',  iwho'd  aay^  .an  be  passed 

you  by: 
**  I'm  tryin*  .to  find  >the  doctor } "  or,  "  Billy  is  bound  to  die." 

When  folks  went  under «~  they  might  be  the  very  best  in  the 
land  — 

We  thrpwed"em  into  a  white-pine  box,  and  drayed  'em  out,  off- 
hand. 

To  wait  their  turn  to  be  planted,  —  without  a  word  or  i 
prayer,-^ 

There  wa'n't  Do  chance  and  (here  wa*nH  no  time  for  prayin'  oi 
preachin'  these* 

WeU,  Jim  he  minded  hk  duty,  and  atuck  to  the  work  —  oh, 

ye«*i^' 
But,  boyv,  one'iBalQrday  nigbt,  unen  he  waa  busy  Msendin'  th« 

presa, 
There  «Me  a  bvei^L,  and  his  office* call,  and  aoon  as  he'd  time 

to -sign, 
**  Tour  sister  V  took  ihefwer  and  ^diieST  -come  flashin'  along  the 


Throw  up  the  winder  and  let  ia  .air  1    How  can  I  breathe  or 

speak 
With Jim?    Oh,  certainly;  news  like  that  was  bound  fur 

to  make  him  weak ; 
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But  Jim  sot  BtrBight  at  the  table  —  he  warn't  th6  man  to  sbiik! 
And,  calmer  and  cooler  thaii  I  am  now,  he  finished  the  com- 
pany's work. 

But  then  he  dropped  —  and  in  four  days  more  all  that  was  left 

of  him 
Was  the  urasted  body  that  onqe  had  held  the  noblest  soul  — 

poor  Jim ! 
Oh!.boyd«  that  brother  and  sister  was  brother  and  sister  o* 

^''"  mine  — 
I  wonder  if,  ever  we'll  meet  ag'in  —  Somewhere  along  the  fine  ? 

Ibwin  ^sselu 


THE  DIVORCE  FEAST. 

Joseph  of  Sidon  -^—richer  man,  they  said, 
In  the  city  was  not  —  had  ten  years  been  wed, 
And  deariv  loved  his  vnif^i  hvli  not  a  child, 
Blessing  tneir  union,  had  upon  them. smiled; 
Hence  he  grew  sadVefledting  his  broad  lands 
At  death  must  all  pass  into  alien  hands.    , 
And  so  he  said  one  day -unto  his  wife  : 
**  Ours,  though  a  happy,  is  a  childless  life ; 
No  heir  you've  borne  to  me,  and  we  must  part." 
His  wife  —  though  she  was  very  sad  at  heart. 
Loving  her  husband  well  —  no  answer  made ; 
The  law  spoke  plainly,  and  must  be  ol>eyed. 

They  went  to  Rabbi  Simeon  the  Wise 

Aud  told  un);o  him  their  petple^itiiM ; 

And  he,  when  they  had  spoken,  said :  "  Tour  life 

These  ten  years  has  been  ever  irbe  from  »trife« 

And  i  am  glad  that  when  your  marriage  ends, 

You  are  as  you  have  lived  -*  the  best  of  frieads. 

Well  do  I  recollect  —  how  swiftly  time  flies !  — 

Your  wedding ;  those  '^ere  rare  festivities  *- 

Song,  banquet,  dance ;  your  friends  had  gathered  there, 

The  happy,  in  your  happiness  to  share. 

Why  should  you  not  observe  in  the  same  way 

Your  day  of  parting  as  your  marriage  day  ? 

Make  a  grana  feast,  and  to  your  friends  ope  wide  ' 

Your  doors,  array  yourselves  as  groom  and  bride, 
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£at,  drink,  be  merry,  aod  then  come  to  mcr, 
And  I  wilLgive  you  the  desired  decree." 

They  thanked  the  Kabbi  wise,  and  hastened  home, 

And  to  the  festival  their  friends  bade  come. 

Never  such  feast  had  in  the  city  been, 

Nor  bride  and  groom  in  such  rich  raiment  seen. 

Joyous  the  wife  was,. although  sad  at  heart. 

Knowing,  the  feast  over,  that  they  twain  must  part ; 

And  oft  a  glance  ahe  cast  along  the  board 

Toward  the  husband  whom  she  still  adored. 

'*  Ruddy  and  white  was  my  beloved  then," 

She  thought,  "  and  chiefest  of  ten  thousand  men ; 

His  head  of.  most  fine  gold,  his  looks  of  jet; 

His  eves  as  eyes  of  doves,  and  fitly  set ; 

His  cheeks  a  bed  of  spices,  and  his  lips 

Like  lilies  from  which  myrrh  sweet  smelling  drips  } 

*  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,'  I  said,  *  attend  ; 

For  this  my  beloved  and  my  dearest  friend.' " 

And  Joseph,  too,  wds  moved,  reflecting  :  "  Sd 

It  was  we  feasted  but  ten  years  ago. 

How  fair  thou  wert,  my  love  —  behold,  how  fair  f 

Thou  hadst  doves'  eyes  within  thy  locks  ;  thy  hair 

ll  was  like  purple,  and  thy  teeth  did  seem 

A  flock  of  sheet)  that  came  up  from  the  stream 

Even-shorn,  and  thy  lips  a  scarlet  thread  ; 

Thy  bosom  like  two  young  twin  roses  that  fed 

Among  the  lilies  - —  ah  !  tnou  wert  all  fair, 

My  love  I  my  love,  no  spot  in  tbee  was  there." 

And  raising  up  a  cup  of  wine,  he  laughed, 

Then  sighed,  as  he  the  generous  liquor  quaffedy 

*•  We  have  been  happy,  and  had  Heiaven  to  us 

Sent  children  happy,  had  we  lived  on  thus."    . 

And  filling  up  the  cup,  replied  his  wife  : 

••  Let  me  —  for  mine  has  been  a  happy  life  — 

Take  something  to  recall  it  when  I  go." 

Her  husband  answered,  "  Be  it  so  — 

Take  what  you  will ;  I  pledge  thee  in  this  wine, 

Whate'er  is  here,  and  thou  wouldst  have,  is  thine.*^ 

The  feast  went  on,  and  all  drank  long  and  deep» 
And  Joseph  in  his  chair  fell  fcisi  a3leefi. 
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He  waked : .  the  lOQm  in  wfaleh  be  oped  his  eyet^ 
Its  furniture,  he  could  not  recogoiee ; 
When  his  wife  entered,  and  he  asked  her,  "  What 
Dwelling  is  this  ?    How  came  I  to  this  spot?  " 
'  **  It  is  my  father's  house/'  she  said  ;  "  you  swore 
I  shdhld  take  with  me  when  I  left  your  door 
Whatever  I  held  most  dear,  and  never  guessed 
Of  all  was  in  the  world  I  loved  you  best. 
I  brought  you  here  asleep." 

**  We  shafl  not  part," 
Her  husband  said,  and  strained  her  to  his  heart. 
Nor  did  they  part  till  death  ;  but  long  ere  then 
*God  gave  them  gift  of  children,  so  that  when 
Joseph  -of  Sidon  died,  he  left  his  lands 
In  his  children's  and  his  children^Sj  children's  hands. 


THE  INDIAN  WARRIOR'S  DEFENCE. 

Fathers  :  you  call  on  me  to  defend  the  accusations  which 
have  been  made  against  me.  You  have  charged  me  with  mur- 
der, rebellion,  and  desertion ;  ail  of  which  charges  I  can  prove 
&lse. 

Fathers :  when  the  Great  Spirit  gave  me  life,  so  that  I  mi«:ht 
breathe  the  air  of  America,  he  also  gave  me  the  soul  of  an  Indian 
warrior ;  and  I  hope  that  he  will  see  I  have  not  debased  the  gifts 
he  endowed  me  with.  The  snow  came  on  tbe  woods  near  thirty 
times  before  our  chiefs  took  -up  the  tomahawk ;  and  in  that  time 
I  grew  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  called  Montena  "  wife  " } 
three  noble  boys  and  one  fair  girl  were  those  who  called  me 
*'  father."  Till  now  we'd  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace ;  when  onoe, 
as  everything  was  locked  in  sleep,  and  the  fair  light  ot  heaven 
had  left  our  woods,  I  was  returning  from  the  chase,  when,  oh ! 
spirit  of  my  fathers  witness,  —  witness  what  I  say,  —  I  found  my 
wigwam  sunk  in  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  and  my  three  brave 
sons  stretched  dead  upon  the  earth ;  and  what  was  worse,  **  The 
Light  of  the  Woods,"  my  lovely  2adig,  was  stolen  from  me,  to 
meet  a  fate,  perhaps,  worse  tban  that  my  sons  had  met.  My 
wife  was  still  remaming,  to  tell  the  dismal  tale,  and  to  rai>$e  the 
fire  of  vengeance  in  my  heart  bpr  saving  'twas  your  pale-faced 
warriors  that  had  worked  the  mm  of  an  ^moffending  savage. 
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The  morning  came,  the  sun  lit  the  scene  of  desolation  which 
your- warriors  bad  made,  wbeirl  took  theriifle-of  my  father,  and 
shouldered  his  tomahawk,  determined  to  avenge  my  juRt  wrongs. 
Was  that  rebellion  P  If  it  was,  I  never  knew  your  language. 
I  ask  you,  Fathers  of  the  White  Nation,  if  I  rebellec^  against 
what  was  right?  I  tlunk  not  I.never  deserved  your,  vengeance 
in  my  life.  When  did  the  white  man  come  to  Massanietto's  hut, 
and  a-hungered,  and  the  savage  did  not  feed  him  ?  When  did 
the  pale-face  come  to  my  wigwam,  and  if  half'  nakedj  I  clothed 
him  not?  When  did  your  warriors,  if  benighted' in  the  woods, 
come  to  Massanietto's  for  a  shelter,  and  were  refdsed?, .  Never! 
And  our  people  have  acted  like  their  Sachem ':  they  saw  me  act 
with  peace  toward  yout  land ;  they,  did  the  same. :  F^om  that 
time  when  you  slaughtered  those  who  were  diearest  to  me,  I  be- 
tame  your  deadly  foe,  and  have  been  ever  since. 

You  took  me  prisoner,  ydu  tried  to  corrupt  my  mind  by  your 
accursed  rum-fire-water;  but  twas  in  vain,  I  would  not  taste 
it-  You  then  tried  to  win  my  friendship  bv  kind  treatment ; 
but  I  recollected  my  private  wrongs,  and  toe  wrotig^you  had 
done  to  my  tribe,  xou  gave  me  liberty  to  range  at  large,  and 
having  heard  that  a  portion  of  my  nation  wiere  advanttng  upon 
the  settlement  where  I  was  confined,  I  contrixred  to  escape  and 
joined  them  ;  this  you  called  desertion.  White  men^!^  did  you 
think  because  I  bore  my  captivity  in  siience,  and:  wore  the  war- 
rior's dress  which  your  nation  wear,  that  it  made  any  alteration 
in  my  heart  ?  No  t  I  cherisHsd  up  the  thought  of  rey.enge  till 
the  eventful  day  which  made  me  a  second  time  your  prisoner. 
And  now  you  charge  me  with  murder  because  I  slew  your  chief. 
Had  he  been  a  common  warrior,  it  would  not  have  been  so. 
Your  nation's  justice  is  mockery  of  justice;,  your  people's  deeds 
of  war  are  acts  of  massacre  and  plunder ;  they  fight  with  no 
motive  of  revenge  and  passion,  but  merely  to  satisfy  their  thirst 
for  blood. 

Fathers !  I  have  done.  When  I  am  dead,  I  hop9  you'll  lay 
me  on  the  earth,  like  an  Indian  chief  ought  to  be  ;  and  I  trust 
the  Great  Spirit  will  receive  me  into  the  everlasting  hunting- 
gi'ound.  Our  nations  have  been  hunted  lik^  beasts,  our  bows 
are  broken,  our  tomahawks  are  bent,  and  our  fires  extinguished : 
a  little  longer,  and  the  white  man's  persecutmns  wiU  be  at  an 
end  —  the  tribe  of  Red  warriors  will  eease  to  exist; 
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THE  FARMER  AND  THE  BARRISTER, 

A  COUNSEL  in  the  Common  PIea«, 
Who  was  esteemed  a  mighty  wit. 
Upon  the  strength  of  a  chance  hit. 

Amid  a  thousand  flippancies, 

And  his  occasional  bad  jokes, 
In  bullying,  bantering,  browbeating* 
Hidiculing  and  maltreating 

Women,  or  other  timid  folks; 

In  a  late  cause  resolved  to  hoax     , 

A  clownish  Yorkshii-e  Farmer  — '-  one 
Who  by  his  uncouth  look  and  gait. 
Appeared  expressly  meant  by  Fate 

For  being  quizzed-  and  played  upon. 

.'i  .    ••  .  . 
So  having  tipped. the  wink  to  those 

In  the  back  rows/ 
Who  kept  their  laughter  bottled  down 

Until  ouT'wag  should  draw  th^  cork, ' 
He  smiled  jocosely  on  the!  clown* 

And  went  to  work.  ' 

"  Well,  Farmer  Numskull,  how  go  calves  At  York?* 
**  Why— ^  not,  sir,  as  they  do  with  you/ 

But  on  four  le^s  instead  of  two." 

*•  Officer  ! "  cried  the  legal  elf, 

Piqued  at  the  laugh  against  himself, 

♦'  Do  pray  keep  silence  down  below  there. 

Now,  look  at  me,  clown,  and  aitend  : 

Have  I  not  seen  you  somewhere,  friend?'* 
"  Yees  —  very  like  —  I  often  go  there." 


*'  Our  rustic 's  waggish  —  quite  laconic," 
The  counsel  crjed,  with  grin  sardonio. 
'*  I  wish  I'd  known  this  prodigy. 
This  genitti)  of  the.  clods,  when  I 

On  circuit  was  at  York  residing. 
Now,  farmer,  do  for  once  speak  true. 
Hind,  you're  on  oath,  so  tell  me,  you 
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Who  doubtless  think  yourself  so  clever. 
Are  there  as  many  fools  as  ever 

In  the  West  Riding  ?  " 
**  Why  DO,  sir,  no  ;  we've  got  our  ahare, 
But  not  BO  many  as  when  yon  were  there.** 

HoKACS  Smitel 


YANKEE  COURTSHIP. 

After  my  sleiffhride  last  winter,  and  the  slippery  trick  I  was 
served  by  Patty  Sean,  nobody  would,  suspect  me  of  hankering 
after  the  women  again  in  a  hurry.  To  hear  me  jamp  and  swear, 
and  rail  out  against  the  whole  feminine  gender,  you  would  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  1  should  never  so  much  as  look  at  one 
of  them  again  to  all  eternity.  Oh,  but  I  was  wicked  1  Tear  out 
their  eyes,  says  I;  blame  their  skins,  and  torment  their  hearts {. 
finally,  I  took  an  oath,  that  if  I  ever  meddled^  or  had  anything 
to  do  with  them  again,  1  might  be  hung  and  choked. 

But  swearing  off  from  women,  and  then  going  into  a  meet- 
ing-house choke-full  of  gals,  all  shining  and  glistening  in  their 
Sunday  clothes  and  clean  faces,  is  like  swearing  off  from  liquor 
and  going  into  a  grog-shop  —  it's  all  smoke. 

I  held  out  and  kept  firm  to  my  oath'  three  whole  Sundays  ^* 
forenoons,  afternoons,  and  intermissions  complete.  On  the 
fourth,  there  were  strong  symptoms  of  a  change  of  weather. 
A  chap  about  my  size  was  seen  on  the  way  to  the  meeting- 
house, with  a  new  patent  hat  on ;  his  head  hung  by  the  ears 
upon  a  shirt-collar ;  his  cravat  had  a  pudding  in  it,  and  branched 
out  in  front  into  a  double-bow  knot.  He  carried  a  straight  back. 
and  a  stiff  neck,  as  a  man  ought  to  do  when  he  has  his  best  clothes 
on ;  and  every  time  he  spit,  he  sprang  his  body  forward  like  a 
jack-knife,  in  order  to  shoot  clear  of  the  ruffles. 

Squire  Jones's  pew  is  next  but  two  to  mine,  and  when  I  stand 
up  to  prayers,  and  take  my  coat-tail  under  my  arm,  and  turn 
uiy  back  to  the  minister,  I  naturally  look  right  fttraigiit  at  Siilly 
Jones.    Now  Sally  has  got  a  face  npt  to  be  grinned  at  in  a  fog. ; 
Indeed,  as  regards  beauty,  some  folks  think  she  can  pull  an  even 
yoke  with  Patty  Bean.     For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  not^  much 
boot  between  them.    Anyhow,  they  are  so  high  matched  that, 
they  have  hated  and  despised  each  other,  like  rank  poifpn,' 
ever  since  they  were  school-girls.  .     . 
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Squire  Jonev  had-  got  his  evening  fire  on^  and  set  himaeif 
down  to  reading  the  gveat  Bible,  when  he  heard  a  rap  at  his 
door. 

••  Walk  in.     Well»  J^ohnv  haw  der  doP  —  Gtet  qut,  Pbmpey ! " 

*'  Pretty  well,  I  thimk  ye,  Sqti^  r  and  bowdb^  you  do  P  " 

'*  Why,  so  ast  to«  be  crawling — Ye  ugly  beast,  will  ye  hold 
your  yop  P     Hail  up  a  chair  and^sit  down,  John." 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Jones  ?  " 

•*  Oh,  middlin' ;  how's  yer  marm  P  —  Don't  forget  the  mat 
there,  Mr.  BeedTa'^  This'  ptit^me  irt  fnind^that'I  had  be«;n  ofi' 
soundings  several  times  in  the  long  muddy,  lan^  ^  and  my  boots 
were  in  a  sweet  pickl^; 

It  was  now  old  Captain  Jdnes'ft  torn,  the^  gprandfdttiter.    Btehrg 
roused  from  a  doze-  by  the  bustle  and  racket,  he  opened  botfar- 
his  eyes  at  first  vnth  wonder  and  astoiiishment;    At  last  he* 
began  to  halloo  so  Ibud  th^t' you  might  have  heard' him  a-miie; 
for  be- takes  it  for  granted  tha€  everybody  is  just  exactly  as  deaf 
aeheis; 

*•  Who  is'  it?  I  say,  whto  in  the  world  fe  it??"*  Mrs.-  Jonec,' 
going  close  to  his  earj  sctteamed  out :-     '  - 

••  It's  Johnny  Beedlei*^ 

'*  Ho,  Johnny  Bbedie,  I  remember  he*  wtts'one  iatemerat  the- 
siege  of  Boston." 

**  No,  no,  father,  bless-  your  heart;  that  was  his-  gtaadfalhery 
that's  beendead  and  gone  this  tit^ehly  year/* 

**  Ho 5  but  where  does  he  come  fromP " 

"  Daown  taown." 

"  And  what  does  he  -follow'  ftir  a  litin'  ?**'  And'hedit!  -  Lor  stop 
asking  questions,  after  this*  sort;  till'  all' the  particulars  of  the 
Beedie  family  were  published  and'  ph>dRimed  in  Mrs.  Jones's 
last  screech.    He  then  sank  back  into  his  doze  again. 

The  dog  stretched  himself  before  one  andiron,  the  cat  squat 
down  upon  the  other.  Silence  catneon  by  degrees,  like- a  calm 
snow-storm,  till  nothing  was  heard  but  a^  cricket  under  the 
hearth,  keeping  tune  with  a  sappy  yellow-birch  forestick.  Sally 
sat  up  prim,  as  if  she  were  pinned  to  tbe^chair-baok — ^heri  hands 
crossed  genteelly  upon  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  looking'  straight 
into  the  fire.  Mammy  Xones  tried  to  strai^ten  herself,  too, 
and  laid  her  hands  across  in  her  lap;  but  they  wotild  not  lie 
stilL  It  was  full  twenty^four  hours  since'  they  had  done  any 
work,  and  they  were  out  of  patience  with  keeping  Sunday.  Do 
what  she  would  to  keep  them  quiet,  they  would  bounce  up  now 
and  then,  and  go  through  the  motions  in  spite  of  the  fourth 
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lomniandnient  For  my  part,  I  sat  looking  very  much  like  a 
fool  'Vh»  more  I  tried  to  say  somethinf^,  the  more  my  tongue 
stuck  fast.  I  pat  my  right  leg  over  the  left,  and  said  ^<  hem." 
Then  I  Ranged,  and  put  the  left  over  the  right.  It  was  no 
use  —  the  silence  kept  coming  on  thicker  and  thicker.  Tiie 
drops  of  sweat  began  to  crawl  over  me.  i  got  my-eje  upon  my 
hat,  hanging  on  apegi-on  the  road  to  the  door —*  and  then  I 
eyed  the  door.  At  Uiis  moment,  'tlie  old  captain  all  4tt  once 
sung  out,  **  Jvhttfiy  iBeedle  P'  It  sounded. like  a  clap  of  tbui>- 
der,  and-Lstartedr^ghtup  an<end- 

*'  Johnny  Beedle, you'linever  handle sich  a  drumsii^k as ymu 
father  did,  if  yer  live  to  the  age  of  lUethusalier.  H^  would  toss 
sp  his  driiniiJtick,:aiid^  while  it  wae  whtrlin'  in  the  .air,  take  eff  a 
gill  errum,  and  dien  ketch  itias  it  tome  dawn<  without  ioain*  a 
stroke  iii  the  tune.  What  dfye  thinkof  thai,  ha P  ifiut  skull  your 
cfaatr  rouodf  ekiee  er*  long  aide  o*  me,  so  yer  oan  hear.  . Now>  what 
have  ydu.eocne.arler?" 


'•I  after ?    Oh,.iest  taking  a  walk/ 
"Pleaaant  w»lkui',  Igneea/' 


'*  I  mean,  jest  to  ate  how  you  all  do.'' 

**  Ho !  !  that's  another  he.  You've  eome  aneoiuCin?*  Johitny 
Beedle  ^-^  youfre  arter  onr  Sal.  Say,,  nciw,  d^'e  .want  to.  miivry» 
or  only  to  'Oonrt  ?  " 

This  «as..what  I  eail  a  choker.  Poor  fialiy  iiwde  rbut  one 
jump,,  and  .hmded  in  Ihe  ndddle  of  the  kitchen  ;  «Qd  then  ebe 
skulked  in  the  dark  comer  tiU.  the  old  man,,  after  Jaughiog  biiQ^ 
self  into  a  jvhoopiag*oottgh,  was  put  to  bed. 

Then  came  apples  and  cider;  and  the  iee  being. hrokci  plenty 
chat  with  Mammy  Jones,  about  (he  miBister  and  .the  "aarmon." 
I  agreed  with  her  to  a  nicety  upon  all  the  points  of  doctrine ; 
hat  I  hadfbrgot  the  text,  and  all  the  header  of-tbe.di^conrtie 
but  aix.  Then  she  ittosed  and  tiormented  mt  to;U\\  Mho  I  ac- 
counted (he  best :  singer,  in^  the  gallery  that  dft}'.  But,  mum  *** 
there  was  no  getting. that  out  of  me.  ^Prai^eito  4he  C^ce  is 
^ten  disgrace,^  saye  I,.thrdWingia  sly  squint  .at.  fiaily^ 

At  last, :]lrs.Jonea  lighted  t'other  candles;  and  afterrch^igAV^ 
Balljr  to  look  nreH  ia  < thef  fire,  ahe  led  ihe  way*  to  '^edt-and  ^ 
Squire  ^thered  np.  his  -shoes^  and  stockings  and  foUowctd. 

Sally  and  I  were  kft  Aitiing  a  good  yafd.ftp«rt,  honeiit' .maa#- 
tire,  for  fear,  cf  getdng  tongue^tkd  ^nain,  1  «e|jn|:ht .  i|a  iii^th 
a  steady  stream  of  talk.  I  told  her  all  tue/partieiilaiistftbiput'^he 
weathfir  that' mtd paat,'and  ibX^  some  pretty  ^(wt^-^Ptfmf ^  at  .«;hn  t 
it  was  hhei^'lo'.be.ia  ihture.    At  first,.!  gave  a  totih up  wiih.n)y 
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choir  at  every  full  stop.  Then,  growing^  sauey,  I  repeated  it  at 
every  comma  and  semicolon ;  and  at  la^t  it  was  bitch,  hitch, 
bitch,  and  I  planted  myself  fast  by  her  side. 

"  1  vow,  Sally,  you  looked  so  plaguy  handsome  to-day  that  1 
wanted  to  eat  you  up." 

•*  Pshaw  —  git  along  you,"  says  she. 

My  hand  had  crept  along  somehow  upon  its  fingers,  and  be* 
i;^n  t.c  scrape  acquaintance  with  hers.  She  sent  it  home  again 
with  a  desperate  jerk.    Tried  it  again  -^  no  better  luck. 

"  Why,  Miss  Jones,  you're  gettin'  upstropulous->*-alittie  old* 
maidish,  I  guess." 

**  Hands  off  is  fair  play,  Mr.  Beedle." 

It  is  a  good  sign  to  find  a  girl  sulky.  I  knew  where  the  ahoa 
pinched.  It  was  that  'ere  Patty  Bean  business.  So  I  went  to 
work  to  persuade  her  that  I  had  never  had  any  notion  after 
Patty ;  an<l  to  prove  it,  I  fell  to  running  her  down  at  a  great 
rate.  Sally  could  not  help  chiming  in  with  me,  and  I  ratiier 
guess  Miss  Patty  suffered  a  few.  I  now  not  only  got  hold  of 
her  hand  without  opposition,  but  managed,  to  slip  an  arm  round 
her  waisL  But  there  was  no  satisfying  me;  so  I  must  go-  to 
poking  out  my  lips  after  a  buss.  I  guess  I  raed  it.  She  fetched 
me -a  slap  on  the  face  that  made  me  see  stars,  and  my  ears  rung 
like  a  brass  kettle  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  1  was  forced  to 
laugh  at  the  joke,  though  out  of  the  wrong  side  of  my  mouth, 
which  gave  my  face  something  the  look  of  a.  gridiron.  The  bat- 
tle now  began  in  the  regular  way. 

*'  Ah,  Sally,  give  me  a  kiss,  and  have  done  with  it." 

*•  No  1  won't  J  so  there;  nor  tech  to." 

**  ril  take  it,  whether  or  no." 

"  Do  it,  if  you  dare." 

And  at  it  we  went,  rough  and  tumble.  An  odd  destruction 
of  starch  now  commenced.  The  bow  of  my  cravat  was  squat 
up  in  half  a  shake.  At  the  next  bout,  smash  went  shirtHSollar, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  head-fastenings  gave  way, 
and  down  came  Sally's  hair  in  a  flood,  like  a  m&l-dam-  broke 
loose,  earrving  away  half  a  dozen  combs. '  One  (fig  of  Lilly's 
elbow,  aiia  my  blooming  ruffles  wilted  down  into  a  dish-cloth. 
But  she  had  no  time  to  boast.  Soon  her  neck-taekling  be^n 
to  shiver ;  it  parted  at  the  throat,  and,  hurrah !  icame  a  whole 
school  of  blue  and  white  beads  scampering  and  running  races 
every  whieh  way  about  the  floor. 

By  the'faokev !  if  Sally  Jones  isn't  real  grit,  there's  no  snakes ! 
8he  fought- fauTi  however,  I  must  own,  and  neithnr  tried  to  bite 
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Twt  Bcratch ;  and  when  she  could  fight  no  longer  for  want  of 
breath,  she  yielded  handsomely. 

The  up8hot  of  the  matter  is,  I  fell  in  love  with  Sally  Jones, 
head  over  ears.  Every  Sunday  night,  rain  or  shine,  nnds  me 
rapping  at  Squire  Jones's  door ;  and  twenty  times  have  I  been 
within  a  hairs  breadth  of  popping  the  (juestioh.  But  now  I 
have  made  a  final  resolve;  and  if  I  hve  till  next  Sunday 
niglit,  and  X  don't  get  choked  in  the  trial,  Sally  Jones  will  hear 
thunder  I 
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pfritten  by  a  gentleman  who  had  a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech.] 

I  HAVE  found  out  a  gig-gig-gift  for  my  fuf-fuf-fair, 
I  have- found  where  the  rattle- snakes  bub-bub-breed. 

Will  you  oo-co-eome,  and  V\\  show  you  the  bub-bub-bear^ 
Aad  the  liona  and  tit-tit-tigers  at  fuf-fuf-feed. 

I  know  wheto  the  eo-eo-cookatoos'  song 
Makes  mum-mum-melody  through  the  sweet  vsde» 

Wheft  tha'  mum-moiikeys  gig-gig-grin  all  the  day  long, 
Or  gracefully  swing  by  the  tit-tit-tail. 

You  shall  pip-pip-play,  dear,  eome  did-did-delicat^  joke 
With  the  buo^bubi-bear  on  the  tit-tit-top  of  his  pip-pip>pip« 
pole. 
But  observe  'tis  forbidden  to  pip-pip-poke  • 

At  the  bub-bub-bear  with  your  pip-pip-pink  pip-pip-pip-pip* 
parasoL 

You  shall  see  the  huge  elephant  ptp^pip-pip-ploy,     - 
You  shall  gig-gig-gaze  on  the  stit-stit-stately  raccoon^ 

And  theiv  difi-did^-dear,  together  we'll  stray, 
To  the  cage  of  the  bob-bub^4^e-faeed  blab-bab-baboon. 


I     r 


You  wished,  I  vs-r-r-remember  it  well. 

And  1  lul-lul-loved-you  the;  bii>m-niore  ibvtHe  wish. 
To  witness*  the  bub^bub^nb-'beautifni  jAp-pip^pel-  - 

leaniawallow  the  t>lpiive  tittle  fu^w^nsh. 
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APPUES. 
A  CQWSDX  m  ONS  ACT. 

ficBNE.  —  Claud's  studio,  door  c. ;  alcove  with  eurtfxinsy  ^.; 
easd  with  canvas  on  it,  at  which  Claud  is  painting,  B.  c. ; 
Ladt  Roedale  in  eeesy-cherir,  -t,.  c. ;  picture  hung  up  at 
back,  R. ;  costumes  modem  and  appropriate, 

Claud.  I'hen  ^Tiy  did  you  offer  to  sit  to  me? 
.  La^,Boedalc^  ^V^by  ?  why  ?    ii'3  too  ,JiiQt  ..(o  ..gjvQ  >v<W9Pfis. 
Perhaps  because  your  studio  is  the  coolest  place  in  Home.     Or 
shall  I  merely. say  thf^t.I  sit  to  you  beeauiae  I  chQQfter? 

C.  That's  hfittec.  You  alwaj^s  did  vrhat  you  wUb^  And 
now  you  aceiree.    You.  d^ight; in  ypur  lit^ty. 

Lady  R.  '*  Delight "  49  a  sUronj;  «iQr4<  .X%  ift:linggOBli«#  of 
violent  emotion.     I  detest  violence. 

C.  You  say  with  Hamlet,  **  Man  delightfizte^nol.^' 

Lady  Ry  jt  say  iiQtluiig  m%h  liamlet^  ..MMmn'fdtfend  me 
from  sujoh  presumptioa  I  An^/b^id^y  Hamkt  mm  a<)iose»;mad 
thought  too  much  of  himself. 

(7.  Heaven  defend  you  from  presumption !  But  any  way  you 
agree.    Y04  doQ  ■  t  Xm^  man*  and  ^'ou  .ao  )ik»  IHkrtgf'P 

iiiOfd^  R.  I  pr«j^r  Jlibaiity„ol  .IhedicQ.  .A/widu«r  oaa  do  what 
she  pleases,  and  —  and  this  is  far  better,  she  need>iiot  do  any- 
thing that  bores  her. 

.  C.  Ah*  ibere  you  are  wopg.  YiMir  liberty  k  a  efaam.  *  You 
are  bound  by  a  thousand  silk  threads  of  society,  YQ^r  conduct 
is  modified  by  the  criticism  of  a  dozen  tea*tables.  Trippet  takes 
your  cup,  and,  >e0e8  .that  yoUir  ^eii(.ar»red. '  By  the  vrmf^  litefr 
are  red»*-^ 

Lady  R.  (Fanning 'herstif  violently-^  Thank  yoo.  Iflatti 
looking  IkigbtlUU  I  Md  bettef  JoiflbithiBilitting* 

C.  Your  eves  are  red :  off  runs  Trippet  with  the  news.  Lady 
Roedale  has  been  crying.  Whj  ?  ^kf  i .  of  tsonrie  baoause  4he 
marchese  biiAlei%»Bigiliie«aftyaT(ripp6t« 

Lady  R.  Di|»o  hfi  ?  Tnppetis  odkua*  aodaoaalbfrBMiTcheae, 
a  Narcissus  stuffed  Qiid.dy)ear  wbD^haaheaaialova  witkdxuuae^ 
for  seventy  y«ara.    You  are  all  insufferable  •—  all  you  meo. 
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V.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Lady  B.  Ob,  don-U  If  youwere*  not  bo  delifstbtfully  mde^  I 
tbould  go  to  sleep.  I  used  to  bave  a  snappish  Utile  dog,,  such 
a  dear,  that  barked  when  I  dozed.  He  was  very  good  lor  me, 
but  he  died. 

a  A4id' mben  I  die,  I  should  i^oommend  a pMrroL 

Lady  It  A  parrot !  A  very  good  idea.  A  painrot  to  E9^f^ 
**  Wake  up,  my  lady."    Will  you  get  him  for  me  P 

C.  I  shall,  be  dead.    He  is  to  replacse  me,  you  kvow. 

Lady  i».  No ;  I  shouldn't  like  that.    I  like  you  best,  after  alL 

C.  I'hat  is  very  kind  of  yo«b  I  believe  you  do  like  mo,  when 
yovk  remember  my  existence. 

Lady  R,  You  wouldn't  have  me  think  of  you  all  day*  A  msur 
always  about  is  insufferable. 

C  Every  thingi  is  insufferaUe  oi^  odious*  to-day; 

Lady  JR,  Do  you  think  so? 

C,  Imeantliat  you  think  so. 

Lady  li.  How  can  you  know  what  I  think  ?    I  am,  sure  I  don't> 
know  whatl  thinkv    It.is  so  hoL    I  ought  not  to  have  sat  to-day ; 
but  afrer  all,  as  I  said,  your  itudio<  is  the  coolest  place  in  Honte,-^^ 
.  Cy  My  r<oom  is  be^tter  ^h^n  my  eompai^y^ 

Lady  B,  I  hate  jokes  in  hot  weather.  They  remind  me  of^j 
**  laughter  holding  both  his  sides,"  and  **  tables^  in  a  roar/'  and 
all  sorts  of  violent  things; 

C.  It's  no  good.  I  can't  get  on.  You  look  so  la^  and  indif- 
&rent.-    I  hato.  that. expressions  .   ' 

Lady  11,  1  am  sorry  that  my  appearance  is  repulsive.  ; 

C.  I  wish  it  were.  But  no  matter.  We  were  saying  -—» what 
were  we  saying  P  Oh,  I  remember.  You  were  saying'  that  you 
co<;dd  not  betair  to  \iaxw  a,  man  always  about  the  house. 

Xa(^ .^  ](  hiprve  been man«ed« 

C  Uow  can  you  bear  to  talk  of  that  P' 

Lady  E.  I  don't  know.  {Sh^igfmnBy  and  $irekka  ovl  ker 
arms  lazily.)^    I  am  free  now. 

C.  Are  you  so  in  love  with  freedom  B 

Lad^  R*  In  love !  I  don't  like  thoi  expressuMS.  ''  In. love  "  is 
a  vile  phrase. 

6^  (Com€8  down  s.>  And  you  think  yourself  free.  Did  not 
I  tell  you  that  you  can't  movf  hand  ot  foot  without  being  talked 
about  I  that  you  can't  buy  a  bonnet  without  being  maiiied  ta 
Bom«  fool ;  that  you  can't  pass  a  club-window  without  setting 
ffippant  tongues  wagjging,'  aor  stay  at  homie  wdthout  tea-drinking, 
dowagers  finding  the  reason  P     JJidn't  I  teU.  vou  -^ 
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Lady  U.  Yes,  you  did. 

G,  I  wish  I  had  the  right  to  stop  their  tongues. 

Lady  R.  You  are  a  very  oW  friend. 

C,  That's  not  enough. 

Lady  B»  How  hot  it  is ! 

C  (Goes  hack  to  canvas  and  resumes  painting.)  Very,  Will 
yon  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  your  head  a  little  more  to  the  lelt  ? 

Lady  R,  Oh  dear,  how  cross  you  are  !  and  you  ought  to  be 
so  happy.  You  are  not  like  me.  You  have  something  to  do. 
You  can  8tand  all  day  and  smudge  on  color. 

C.  A  nice  occupation  —  smudging  on  color. 

Lady  B,  One  can't  select  one's  words  in  hot  weather.  I  wish 
I  could  smudge. 

C,  You  can  sit  for  pictures. 

Lady  R.  A  fine  occupation :  to  be  perched  on  a  platform,  with 
8  sti£f  neck,  and  a  cross  painter,  a  Heine  without  poetry.  I 
believe  that  you  are  only  painting  my  gown.  I  shall  stay  at 
home  to-morrow,  and  send  my  gown. 

C.  Your  gown  will  be  less  cruel,   {ffeputs  down  his  painHng- 
taols,)    Why  do  you  piay  with  me  like  this  ? 
.  Lady  R,  JPlay  P    I  was  not  aware  I  was  doing  anything  so 
amusing. 

C,  It  mU9t  end  some  day. 

Lady  R.  Everything  ends  —  even  the  hot  weather. 

C.  Clara! 

Lady  R.  Now,  please  don't  quarrel.    We  have  always  been 
good  friends,  you  and  I. 
-  C.  Friends!    Yes. 

Lady  R.  Do  let  well  alone. 

C.  'Very  well.  As  you  please.  — The  head  a  little  more  up. 
Thanks.  {He  lakes  up  his  painting^tools,)  You  don't  look 
well. 

Lady  i?.  I  am  sorry  that  I  look  ugly. 

0.  You  don't  look  ugly.     How  irritating  you  are  I 

Lady  R.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  so  disagreeable. 

(7.  Oh !  I  shall  spoil  this  picture.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more 
like  the  original. 

Lady  R»  Spoiled !  Oh,  Claud,  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  be 
fbnny  till  the  weather  is  cooler.  It's  almost  vulgar.  Besides, 
I  am  not  spoiled  —  not  in  the  least.  I  am  generally  slighted. 
No  woman  was  ever  so  neglected.  I  am  not  fast  enough  to  be 
a  success,  fiut  to  be  fast  in  this  heat  1  Oh  dear  me !  it's  tire> 
some  enough  to  be  slow. 
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(7.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  no  faster — not  that  it  is  anyhuM- 
ness  of  mine,  as  you  were  about  to  say.  — The  chin  a  little  more 
up.    Thank  you% 

Leidy  R,  How  kind  of  you  to  talk  for  me  !  It  saves  me  so 
much  trouble.  Go  oh ;  say  what  else  I  am  about  to  say.  You 
amuse  me. 

(7.  I  am  glad  to  do  what  I  can  for  you.    I  will  talk  for  you, 
walk  for  you,  fetch  and  carry  for  you,  live  for  you,  die  for  you, 
and  so  — 
'   Lady B,  Mock«r!    Heine! 

(7.  '*  Without  the  poetry !  *  As  you  please.  Take  it  as 
modLery. 

Lady  B,  All  romance  is  mockery.  Komance  is  as  much.out 
of  date  as  good  manners. 

C.  Was  I  rude  again?    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Lady  R.  Only  fashionably  uncivil.  It's  quite  the  thing.  The 
best  men  talk  of  women  as  if  they  were  horses. 

C*  And  women  treat  men  as  if  they  were  donkeys. 

Lady  R,  Oh  dear  me,  how  quick  you  are !  I  wish  I  was  a 
jolly  good  fellow,  with  the  last  clown-^ag,  "  You'll  get  yourself 
disliked,  my  bo]^,"  or,  **  Sportsman/'  How  popular  I  should  be  f 
But  I  can't  do  it  naturally.  I  am  not  to  the  manner  born.  I 
am  baurgeoise.    Good  heavens !    Perhaps  I  am  genteel. 

-  C  I  Uiought  I  was  to  do  your  talking  for  you.    As  if  any 
woman  could  be  silent  for  ten  minutes  ! 

Lady  B.  Do  ^ou  think  1  wish  to  talkP  I  am  not  equal' to 
the  exertion.  Time  me,  then.  I  won't  speak  a  word  for  ten  -^ 
no,  for  five  minutes. 

(7.  Keep  your  head  up,  pleas^.    Thai^  you. 

Lady  B,  ^  How  are  you  to*morrow»?  ^  1  nev«r  could  see  the 
bamor  of  that. 

O.  Just  half  a  minute. 

Leuly  B.  Don't  be  ridiculous.  Ah  me  I  I  shall  never  be  a 
anccess. 

Ow  A  success!  What  do  you  want P  To  be  stared  at  by 
every  booby  at  the  opera  P  to  have  a  dozen  fools  smiling  and 
lookmg  conscious  when  your  name  is  mentioned  ?  to  hear  your 
aayinga  repeated,  and  lies  told  about  you,  and  your  gowns  de- 
acribed,  and  your  movements  chronicled  ^ 

Lady  B.  It  is  my  dream. 

O.  All  women^are  alike — all  women,'  except  one,  perhaps. 

Lady  B.  «<  Except  one  ! "    Who  ?  who  ?    Oh.  Claud,  do  tell 
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C,  -That's  better.    Now  you  look  awdui    Sjefep  that  cfciAtes* 
'on.    Ah !  now  you've  lost  it  again. 

Lady  E,  You  horrid  man,  tell  me  at  once.    Who  it  it  ?    Ob^ 
•aud»  do  tell  me,  pleasoJ  ^  ■ 

(7.  It's  nothing.     I  spoke  without  tlunking^ 

Lady  B,  Then  you  meant  what  you  said.    I  don't*  oare  foe 

ings  which  men  say  afiter  thudding.  Thfsn^  ihe^  deceive  us, 
i^or  simple  women  that  we  are ! 

C  Simple !  There  was  never  a  simple  woman  sineer  Evat 
llie  best  women  manage  us  for  dur  g()bd-^^the  ^orM,  Ibr  our 
ill.    The  ends  are  different,  but  the  meAas  the  «udcL 

Lady  B.  Was  the  one  woman  —  the  exceptional 
the  paragon  — •  was  she  Hot  stmi^le  P 

C.  On  my  soul  I  think  so.     She  wa»  not  bent  cnt^ 
success  in  society.    Yes,-  she  wa»  Silnplet 

Lady  B,   So  i»  bread  and<  bcitter. 

0.  And  she  was  clever  too.    The  inBoeence'^of  KKoliild 
the  wit  of  a  Woman^  with  a  si^eet,  wholesome  humot-^not  a 
oompound  of  sham  epigram  abdrudd  repartee* 

Lady  B.  (Bue$.)'  I  know,  I  know;  A..man's'vtoman!'  m 
man's  woman !  With  a  pet'  lamb  frisking  b^ore!  her,. and  an* 
adoring  mastiff  at  her  heek<;f child-like  gayety  in'het  atetl  and 
frolic  fun ;  a  ^own  of  erisp  irhite  BWb^n  j  an  irtnooebt'880b<})  tb« 
hair  pdain,  quite  plain  $  and  the  nose  a  little  i'eddeaodt  Ujr  o6ld 
water.    ( Sits.)    Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  seti  her ! 

0.  You<  are  jaot  likd^K  to  be  grMified^  She  is  boried,  «a»  |ioa 
would  sa^,  in  the  country^'        *  ^ 

Lady  B,  Do  the  Tyrrels  never  leave  Limesfaire?    , 

C  The  Tyrrels!  BoW'do.you.  knowF  Why)  sfaouUL  ytoa 
think  I  was  talkingl  of  tlism  P    Hava  ihty^  m  dioghtler  f 

Lady  B,  Have  Ihey  a  daughter !  When  men  try 'dipkymacf;* 
how  they  overdo  it  I  Have  they  a  daugibte  l~  Giiudy ;  Claud^ 
bow  strange  that  fotisboillA  notrkftoW  tiiat  the  Tytrds  bacvd  a 
daughter,  when  you  spent  a  whole  summer  at  the  Tyrrels^  pfeoe^ 
from  the  very  begiumng  i>f  May  to  iJirvety  eild'of  Septtoibert 
and  the  girl  was  at  home  during  the  whole  of  fomi  visit! -• 

C  How  do  you  know  that  P 

L<idy  B.  Do  you  think  that  there  ia  oiie*  of  your  Buaocaoav 
lady  fnends  who  does-  not  know  the  history  of  all  youir  Itovw 
affairs? 

01  Perhaps  you  will  favor  me  with  this  history*  Itwiltj>rdb- 
ably  be  eQtirely  new  to  me. 

Lady  B,  I  will  try.    But  it  is  hard  to  remember  in  thu  ball 
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wmither.  Xov^  arttend.  The  seene  wladdTat  liitdefihifrsty  an 
ancient  house  in  Limeshife.  There  dwell  the  liTing  representa* 
tires  of  the  family  of  Tyrrel,  older  than  the  house ;  and  thither 
came  in  etirfy  ifpnn^  a  painter  bent  on  sketching-^ a  s^rt  of 
Lord  of  Bfurkigh — aHeiBrioh  Heine -^  a  man  not  too  youngs 
a  —  who  was  the  man  who  had  seen  manyMti^  and' things? 

(7.  0(lysseua.    Ulyssefs. 

Liidy  M,  And r who  was  the  gk)  who  pt^jred  ball?    The  inf^ 

C.  That  NauKicaa  should  be  called  an  ifig^rme  ! 

Ladif'M.  Ulysfi^a^  wfao  had  l>een  in  many  societies^  and  seen 
all  sects  f^'  people,-  was-  tetbor  tired  ef  it  all,  and  growing  a 
little  snappish  and  cross.  So  he  sketched,  because  he  had  nwk* 
ing  better  to  do,  and- be  looked-at-Naeiiteaa  for  the  same  veason ; 
and  so,  by  degrees,  he  fonnd  himself  soothed  and  relieved  by 
the  girl's  artlessnessj  or  appMrefit  artlessoess. 

Ladff  £*  She  wassoeh'Sl  eofitiasi  lo  the  weary  women  of  the 
world.  She  was  so  ingenueua,  oh^  so  ingenuous  I  When  he 
went  to  sketeti;  she  wwt  with  him,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
she  showed  him  her  favorite  bits ;  and  he  made  a  thousand 
pretty  pictures  of  ccfws  and  pigs  and  dandelions,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  old  <Hrohard,  '^U*  of  af^le-treesu  Ht  developed  a  passion 
for  painting)  apple-trees  in  every  stage,  frodi  blossom  to  fruit. 
And  the  ooeatry  eeemed  ver^  couiitryfied,  and  the  green  refresh- 
]i^y'g^eeB,aad  the  cewe nice  end  milky,  and  the  pige  uncon« 
Ten^idnali  and  the  dendelicme  a  great  dee)  finer  than  camellias^ 
and"  everything  Ifttfy  and  ieduetrioue  and  ddightfuL  And  so 
tbejaded'ttan  wae  veey  mi|<^  pleaeed^b^t  the  noveltyv  • 
.  C'  A  wiy*  prett^t  stor;^  Pray  go  en.  Your  expresaion  ia 
aliiieet.ffiiina(tedy and  this  pieteve  ia  coniBg alktle  better 
-  Xoi^  M.  Theo  eeme  the  reaetioa^ 

a  Tha]r>«OPt  s« ^^$.    Don't' change,  if  yeo  eanhelp it 

Lady  B,  The  novelty  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  Old  Tyr rel 
grew  grumpy.  Mammd  had  alwaye  tbdugiit  tbett  the  child 
ipig^i  do  better  if  she  hade  seMoti^in:  London*  Aad  then  my 
md  Ulysses  gotdi«g«sted^  end  the  euinein  iell,  and  so  the  idyl 
ended.  There,^!  have  told  yeu*  ho^*  the  e<>untry  miss)  set  bee 
mstio  ca^r  at*  the  man  of  the  worlds;  and:  set  itt  kx  vain. 

C  She  was  utterly  incapable  of  setting  he?  eap  at  anybody. 

Lady  B.  WhoP  Mise  Lottie -- TotUe  —  Nelly— SiiUy  ^ 
WhatVher-aame  2 

0.  Betty;    Mies  Tyrrel 
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Lady  R.  Then  I  have  succeeded  in  recalling  ber  to  yotif 
mind  ?     The  Tyrrels  have  a  daughter. 

C.  Go  on,  if  it  amuses  you. 

Lady  i?.'  It  does  amuse  me  a  little.  Now  it  is  for  yon  to 
take  up  the  story.  Why  did  you  go  away  and  leave  t&is  Ar- 
cadia and  Miss  NausicaaP 

C.  Because  I  was  afraid  of  loving  her.  That  is  the  truth, 
since  you  will  know  h^  And  now  let  us  drop  it.  It  is  as  much 
a  thing  of  the  past  as  the  pyramids.  I  want  to  talk  of  the 
present  •—  of  you,  Clara,  if  I  raoy. 

Lady  B.  Things  of  the  past  are  so  seldom  past.  The  pyra- 
mids are  ahout  stiil.  I  must  know  why  you  were  afraid  of  lov- 
ing this  girl. 

€.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  that? 

Lady  It.  ItV  tL^  had  as  suppressing  the  third  volume  of  one^s 
novel.     If  you  don't  tell  me,  I  shall  go  away. 

C.  Why  should  I  mind  telling  you  F  It's  a  tale  of  the  dark 
ages  long  ago.  *-^  Keep  your  head  a  Httle  more  to  the  left. 

Lady  It.  But  I  want  to  look  at  you. 

C.  Deny  yourself  that  pleasure  if  you  can.    Thanks. 

Lady  L\  Well  P    Go  on,:do. 

O.  A  nice  fellow  I  was  to  win  the  love  of  a  young  girL 

L<xdy  E.  Why  ?    You  are  not  worse  than  most  men. 

0.  Will  you  kindly  keep  your  bead  turned  to  the  leftP 
Thanks.  — There  was  a  girl  with  all  the  world  about  her,  sweet 
and  hri(?ht  and  young,  and  a  woman's  life  before  her  with  prom- 
ise of  all  good.  There  was  I,  a  man  who  had  outlived  my  illu- 
sions —  who  had  found  the  world  dusty,  chokingly  dusty.  The 
apples  were  dust  in  my  mouth.  I  had  tried  most  things  and 
failed  in  most  things.  My  art  was  of  less  importance  than  toy 
dinner.  I  could  still  dine,  though  I  didn't  eat  fruit  in  the  even** 
ing.  Bah!  The  apples  turned  to  dust  between  my  teeth. 
Why  should  I  link  a  yocing  creature,  fi<esh  as  a  June  rose,  to 
a  dry  stick? 

Lady  R.  They  train  roses  «o  sometimes. 

C  Misleading  metaphor!  I  came  away.  It's  all  over,  aO 
well  over,  long  ago.  Why  you  insist  on  raking  up  this  foolisk 
matter,  I  can't  imagine.  [PuU  away  painting4ools  and  coniei 
forward.)  Yes,  I  can.  It  is  to  turn  the  conversation.  You  know 
quite  well  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  what  I  have  made  up  m} 
•niud  to  say  to  you.  We  have  known  each  other  for  a  long 
'me,  Clara ;  we  have  always  been  friends ;  we  have  both  ou£ 
lived  some  illuHions    I  think  we  should  get  on  well  togethez 
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Clara,  consult  your  own  happiness  and  mine.    What  do  yen 
think  P 

Lady  H*  May  I  look  round  now  P 

C  Do  be  serious.     Don't  be  provoking. 

Lady  li.  And  you  think  that  two  dry  sticks  supporting  each 
other  IS  a  more  engaging  spectacle  than  a  rose  trained  on  a 
prop? 

0.  Enough  of  tropes.    I  desire  a  plain  answer. 

Ladt/  li.  Don't  people  strike  sparks  by  rubbing  two  sticks 
together  P 

C7.  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Jjady  R.  How  the  sparks  would  fly !  I  suppose  that  I  ought 
to  be  very  grateful,  Claud.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  It's  not  a 
mngnificent  offer.  A  banquet  of  lost  illusions  and  Dead  Sea 
li'uit.  What  a  pleasant  household!  **This  is  my  husband,  a 
gentleman  who  has  outlived  his  illusions."  —  "Permit  me  to 
present  you  to  my  wife,  a  lady  who  has  everything  but  a  heart." 
\Vilt  you  have  an  apple  P  We  import  them  ourselves,  fresh  from 
the  Dead  Sea.    Fresh ! 

C.  I  wonder  you  don't  find  the  weather  too  hot  for  comedy. 

Ladi/  It.  Do  you  call  that  comedy?  It  seems  to  me  dreary 
enough. 

C,  The  thought  of  joining  your  lot  to  mine  ? 

Ladif  li.  My  lot !  I  never  was  dignified  by  such  a  posses- 
sion. I  go  on  by  chance,  and  so  do  you.  We  have  run  along 
vcr}'  pleasantly  side  by  side.  Hadn't  we  better  leave  it  like 
that  ?  If  we  were  linked  together,  which  of  us  would  go  in 
front  ? 

C.  You've  the  most  provoking  passion  for  metaphor. 
'  Lady  IL  And  you  are  sure  that  you  have  quite  got  over  your 
admiration  for  Miss  Tyrrel  P 

C.  Don't  talk  of  that.  I  tell  you  it  is  as  much  over  as  youtk 
I  shall  never  see  her  again. 

Lady  U.  You  think  not  P 

C.  I  am  sure.    The  Tyrrels  never  leave  Lindenhurst. 

Lmhj  It.  Wh&t  should  you  say  If  I  told  you  that  they  were 
in  Home  —  let  us  say  at  the  hotel  opposite  ? 

C.  I  should  say  that  you  were  romancing.  If  I  believed  you, 
I  should  leave  Rome  to-day. 

Lady  It.  Then  don't  believe  me.  Couldn't  you  get  me  some 
ice? 

C.  1  am  afraid  that  my  man  is  out. 

Lady  It.  You  said  that  you  would  fetch  and  carry  for  me. 
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0.  Ohiy&k'wanttOfbsndrotiSiel  Yeiywdll^rlll  go^  IdoaH 
mind  appearances. 

Lady  R.  Why  should  yoo  ?    Don?t  be  long. 

(7.  You  mean  it?    Oh>  v«ry  well  5:  V\\  go.         [ikdU  door  c. 

iia(2s^'  Hi  Au  reMir ,' -^  ^he^  is  in  RomOf  neY'Ortheless,  Mr. 
Claud,  this  Miss  Betty  of  the  apple-orchard.  Shall  I  tell 
him,  or  shall  I  not?  I  am  so  sleepy  that  I  can't  decide 
on  anything.  Do  I  Want  to  tak6  Mr«  Huntley?  Ugh  1  1 
ddn'tknow.  I  am  too  rieepy  to  think*  How  tii*esome  men 
are  !  Why  won't  they  stay  good  friends  instead  of  turning 
into  bad  lovers  ?  The  age  of  lov-ers  i»  past..  Love  is  im- 
possible in  so  enlightened  a  |f€neration.  I  am  bored  and 
he  is-'  bofed.  We  shall  be  twice  as  bored  together.  That'9 
math&matic^  or  logic,  or  something.  Now  I  dare  say  that 
ClAud  thiilka  I  hai^  sent  him  away  that  I-  ma^  consider  hia 
pTOposali  Aff  if  it  wasn't  much  too  hot  to  consider  anything ! 
It  would  be  easi^  to  take  him  than  to  think  about  it.i  Dear 
old  Claude!  I  am. sure  he  pictures  we  at  this  moment  striding 
up  and  down,  twisting  my  handkerchief  like  the  woman  in  the 
play,  and  motteiisg,;  **  Oh^  CSaud^  Claud,  ix^y  distract  mei  thus  P 
Oh,  cruel  man,  wiU  yt)u  not  leave  me  at  peace?  "  Shall-  X  say 
yes  or  no  ?  What  would  he  say  if  he  met  Miss  Betty  ?  What 
would  she  say  ?'  I  am  very  sleepy  ^-  very,  very  sleepy.  He 
motures  m^  m  ftn  awful  state  of  excitement  and  agitation. 
What  must  b^,  ftUist.  Apples  turn  to  dust— cotti^e  and 
erubt.  I'll  let  t^in^s  drift  It  doesn't  matter  much,  not  much. 
Oh|  Claud !  oh^. cruel  man  !  oh^  deep!  I'll  taka  a  nap)  just  to 
spite  him.    {Fidls  cLsUep.) 

Enter,  c..  Miss  Betty  TybIiel,  stepping  lightly  and  quickly. 

Betty.  I  saw  him  go  out.  He's  sure  not  to  come  back  yet« 
I  am  so  frightened*  and  it  is  such.  &in.  What's  the  good  of 
being  in  Home,  if  you  don't  do' as  the  Eomans  do?  He  must 
have  gone  for  his  daily  walk.  He  can't  be  back  ^'et.  And  if  he 
does  come^  why^  should  I  case  f  I  shan't  be  frightened.  He 
always  said  I  was  very  cooL  If  he  comes  in,  I  shall  drop  him 
a  curtsy  and  say,  '*How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Huntley?  I  said  I 
wcMild  look  in^  on  you  some  day,  and  here  I  am."  And  he  will 
make  me  a  bow,  and  —  but  probably  he  won't  know  me.  He'll 
take  ma  foe  a  tourist  lady  visiting  his.  studio,  and  wanting  to 
buy  pictures ;  and  I  shall  say,  *'  Yes,  thank  you,  very  nice ;  \m% 
up  tnat,  and  that ;  and  would  you  be  so  kind-  as  to  send  them 
down  to  n^  carriage  P  — ^  yes  ^  and  the  little  one  in  the  eoraei; 
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too,  pleafte.**  Why,  what  is  \ii^  (ffpu  io  c^Mf^H^*  SU,  hofik,) 
Yes,  it  is,  it  is  the  oldinrchaxd«j)qr  orobpirdy  ovrorffh^urcl  in  May, 
with  all  the  bnght  new  blossoms,  as  it  was  when  he  -^  He 
Used  to^  say  that  it  vaft  .like  tliei  torn  qC  ithe  ^fen  ftt  sunrise.  1 
don't  thkik  he  evereftwithB  tiin  rke<  jQeifW^^wfully  h^y.  How 
good  of  him  to  keep  this  near  him —  the  orchard,  and  a  little  cor- 
ner of  the  dear  old  home  ^  :Qh/UflMSQ^.;bkN^<|m.9,  you  are 
there  now  at  .home,  and  \wtii  VmM  Jihoiv  V>o»  j«m1  >hfid  n^y^r 
eome  out  and  grown  wise  and  old  in  this  horrid  world  1  It  y^A 
there  that  I  saw  him  first,  just  there.  He  was*-ibllowing  mpa 
throvgh  the  litlJiL gate. wilihrlh0iiffo|ii^i|.hiQ|^  h.e  bj^  Jiis 

head  under  the  blossoms.  He  looked  so  ta}l,  i^nd  so  tired^ 
And  yet  he  hadn't  been. doings aiiYtiilvg.  Mea  arei  vevy  strange. 
The  ieas  fjbeydoyithe  mf>i!e  tirea  tliey.fkre.    (fi(vif^€8  .dawa  3.) 

Why,  bere'«  MWibet  pictuiWfOf  iib0»qrctei^J  .Howfi^nnir!  I^ 
must  be  autumn,  for  the  apples  are  all  ripe.  But  who  is  the 
.young  -man-in  the  fttnnv  capff  And  who/i^  tfae  thi^^e  .Wdi^s  P 
And.why.  does  he  Jilifwhettrtb^  «re  /»t«Ddiiig P  }  e^a^'t  make  it 
out.  Do  they  want  the  appW?  If  lyoii'pli^fiSQ,  sir,  give  it  tp 
the  Jfldy  withithe  allield  and  spfituc-  That  c^th^  ope  is  xtot  iiice, 
not  nice,  I  am  sure.  I  don't  care  much  for  that'  pictnre.  At^ 
there  any  more  apple-pictures  P  No ;  .no.  |ffes,.h^re-s  another. 
Adam-  and  Eve,  fl  'thinlk.  Yf^, !  here  \^  ;oqe  grea^t  glittering  coil 
of  the  serpent.  I  don^  like  Evei  Wkat  a  J^ngviid,  .'fine-lady 
(Eve!  Whoseiaoeis  thisP  How  hiMidspmc t  And  this  ?•  And 
Ihis  one  on  tJie^eeael  ?  fiverywihef a  thc)  aaipe  fac^  •>—  handsome, 
laay,  indiffareMt.  No,  novO0,Jh^iiev&r  WQu|4  be  hap^y  with  her. 
It's  Eve's  face.    Wicked  wonmnl  .wiakc»d  woman \ 

Lady  R.  (Waking,)    Did  you  oall  ine?    Ah,  what  a  sweet 
air!    Thedayis  chlanged. 
1   B*  Oh,  I  be^yonr  pardoiu 

Lady  B.  (Drowsily J)    Are  you  real,  or  a  dveam  ? 

B.  Lam  riak    No;  I  had  letter  say  Uiat  I  Amia  dre^ni,  and 
aielt  Bmay, 

Jjady  Ji,  .1  was  just  dcearaimg  of  you,  Miss  .Tyjrral, 

B,  Of  me  ?    You  don't  know  me.     Hovf  do  you  knpw  — 
I  mean,  you  called  me  by  twrnenam^t  I  thii>k. 

Lody  M,  Yefl,.Mi»8lnniQ0enQe,  I  paHkd  you  **  Miss  Tyrrel." 

B,  How  can  yau.  kaQW  P 

Lady  i?.  I  am  a  iwiUrh,Tor  one.  things  '»iid  for.  another,  I  saw 
your  picture*  •  -  .       . 

B,  Has  he  got  a  picture  of  mef 

Lady  R.  Of  couiii«»,jt}rtdiQar*    i      i    . 
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B.  And  did  he  shaw  it  to  jfomf 

Lady  B.  No ;  I  was  looking  about  for  corioaity's  sake*  tmd 
IfiawiL 

B.  Ton  are  often  here,  then?  Oh,  I  beg  Toor  pardon  I 
iiave  no  right  to  qoeadon  yon.  But  I  don't  know  who  yon 
are. 

Lady  B.  Inm  Lady  Boedale ;  I  am  a  widow ;  I  am  nttinj* 
for  my  picture;  I  am  an  old  finend  of  Mr.  Huntley*  Will 
that  do? 

B,  A  fiiend? 

Lady  B,  A  friend,  my  sweet  8implieity.  And  yon  ?  What 
brings  you  here? 

B.  Me  ?    I — I  am  an  old  fiiend  too. 

Lady  R,  An  old  friend  !    Not  quite  old  enough,  I  think. 

B.  Oh,  Lady  Koedale,  I  didn't  think.    I  ought  not  to  hnre 
eome. 
.  Lady  B.    It's  very  pretty  and  unoonventional,  my  dear. 
Somebody  said  that  vou  were  so  simple  tllat  you  didn't  know 
what  was  conventional  and  what  wasn't 

B.  Oh,  Lady  Boedale,  you  know — you  know  that  women  are 
not  like  that. 

Lady  R.  Yes,  I  know.  * 

B.  i5ut  I  didn't  think,  I  didn't  think,  or  I  shouldn't  have 
come.  We  are  living  just  opposite,  and  I  saw  him  go  out,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  I  thought  what  fun  it  would  be  to  see  his  studio 
when  he  was  away;  and  that  1  coald  run  back,  and  he  would 
never  know.  But  if  I  had  only  known  that  yon  were  here,  I 
would  have  died  sooner  than  come. 

Lady  R.  It  is  better  to  live; 

B.  But  you  won't  tell  him  ?  Promise  me  that  you  won't  teL 
him.  If  you  will  only  promise  me,  I  will  never  come  back,  I 
will  never  see  him  again,  — 'never,  never. 

Lady  R,  Don't  be  rash,  my  d^ar.  You  are  safe  now*  You 
have  run  into  the  arms  of  a  chaperon,  a  duenna,  a  gorgon.  But 
if  Mr.  Pluiitley  is  an  old  friend  of  yours,  why  didn't  your  father 
and  mother  come  to  see  htm  too? 

B.  Because  they  are  liurt  He  went  away  so  suddenly  froih 
home,  and  he  never  wn>te<  and  they  liked  him  so  much,  and 
they,  thought  it  unkind  $  but  I  know  he  neyer  meantto  be  un- 
kind', for  he*  was  alwAys  kind,  amd  I  know  that  he  wouldn't  b« 
angry  even  at  my  coming  here,  and  —  and  that's-  why.  \ 

JLadf/ 5.  That's  why,  is  it? 

B.  You  don't  think  that  I  am  very  bad? 
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Lady  S,  My  dear,  you  are  much  too  good.  I  bave  no  taste 
for  br«ad  and  milk  and  book  muslin.  I  don't  like  men's  women, 
but  I  do  like  you. 

B.  Tbank  you,  thank  you.  Now  I  see  that  be  has  not  flat- 
tered you  —  not  a  bit  1  thought  at  first  that  he  bad.  He  had 
his  heart  in  his  work  when  he  did  this. 

Ladi/  R.  Shall  I  show  you  the  work  in  which  his  heart  is  ? 

B,  Yet.  (Ladt  RoE0ALE  drams  curtain  fr&m  alcove^  R., 
^howinff  a  small  pietare  on  an  ecud.)    My  picture !    {Takes  ii,) 

Lady  R.  Yours. 

B.  Oh,  let  me  go !  If  he  should  come  «id  find  me  here ! 
Oh,  let  me  go,  let  me  go  I 

Lady  R,  Too  lateu    I  hear  him  on  the  stairs. 

B.  What  shall  I  do? 

Lady  B*  Do  as  you  are  bid.  Give  me  your  picture,  quick ! 
Go  be£und  the  curtain,  and  be  still. 

lExit  Bettt  behind  eurtain, 
(Ladt  Roedaus  draws  the  curtain  earefuUy,) 

Enter  Claud,  bringing  ice, 

Claud.  I  bring  you  ice,  and  something  better.  The  day  is 
changed.  Ah,  the  air  smells  wooingly  here.  See  how  I  fetch 
and  o^rry !    Doesn't  this  convince  you  that  I  «--* 

Lady  R,   (Studying  the  picture,)    Yes,  it  is  pretty. 

(7.  Where  did  you  get  that? 

Lady  R,  Don't  be  angry ;  I  won't  hurt  it. 

(7.  As  you  please.    It's  of  no  value -^  now.    . 

Lady  R.  It  is  much  bett^  than  mine.  Indeed,  it  has  only 
oAe  fault. 

a  Indeed? 

Lady  B.  It  is  awfblly  flattered. 

C.  How  can  you  know,  when  you  never  saw  the  original  ? 
Lady  R,  Ah,  that  is  very  true. 

C,  Pvtt  4t  down,  please.    I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  —  to  go 
back  to  what  we  were  saying,  when  — * 
'  LadyRi  Shall  1  throw  it  down  here? 

C.  Take  care !     What  are  you  doing? 

Lady  R.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  of  no  value? 

C.  It  isn't.  But  then  we  are  vain,  j'ou  know,  we  artists  \  we 
don't  like  to  see  our  work,  even  our  Isad  work,  destroyed. 

Lady  R,  Then  I  won't  destrov  it.    1 11  improve  it. 

C.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  I  don't  quite  tmderstand 
Let  me  put  it  away. 
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Jjady  E,  Ko,  don't  touch -iL  I  often  . think  4f  takii<||^  up 
, painting.    Thisis  evidently  .unfinished.    Why  is  it  unfinisheictf 

C.  I  was  afraid  of  spoiling  it. 

Lctdif  R.  Ah,  thatiwas-^hen.it  Waaqf  BomavAljue ;  but  nuv  — 

O.  Now  it  doesn't  matter.    Itfttneiputtlvvcaigr' 

Xae^  i?.  I  shall  finish  it  tnyielL 

O.  You:? 

Lady  R.  Any  ▼aiueless/oid.tliijigjiriii/ilp  toipm^tiaA^^my klind 
on ;  I  am  jUst  in  |he  niq>ad*  You  thww  >paiafied  vCimh|^  IUp 
morning.     It's  my  turn. 

G.  But,  Clara -'TP* 

Lady  R,  Come,  take  my  picture  off  l^/eMeU  i0i}LA^JSi :f^ 
moves pieture.)  Xberei  .^hnnB.aliedsiin  wytplftae. .  A^blMig^ 
for  the  better,  I  think.  Stand  out  of  the  light  J  lafcatt  V$fike 
I  her  lo  v^y.  (^k  *  *he  be^Uu.  t0  aimm^itlui  <^imr9*anJh^>patstte^ 
Claud  gets  more  and  tnord  4msoi(nui^i4in4  bna^.camiag  ft/^ 
^badCf  L.) 

0.  Here,  .tiy  this.   \T\fai&ikttj^  is  mnfih?il0llet(toviivork  on.  1 

Lady  R,  Don't  bother.    I  am  bent  on  improving  this  young  ^ 

woman.  ^ 

C  That'sATety  odd.ooloryduiBri»'geUJi|ig;        '  '    .' 

LcadifiR.  Chateau  it Imatter to  you?:  > 

C.  Clara,  what  ace  (you.  at?    Stopl    (&i«iflMe9[|^|}!MfClMl« 

Zac2y  2^.  And  the  picture  is  df  iiio  Mj^e! 

(7.  I  beg  your  pancum^OaKa. 

Lady  R,  Valueienr^utitoe  valuabfoifor^atf. 

€.  €lasa,'^tiiiron.'t  understandi) 

Lady  R.  Oh  yes,  I  will.  A  mere  sketch,  and  absBordty 'fil- 
tered. 

C,  Flattered!  (He  holds  iJke  !pw6tre  iH /his ih4nd99-^0/m^iun-' 
ing  U)    How ;c«n  your knaisf  :         .        . 

Lady  R,  It  is  much  prettier  than  ^w  Tyrrel* 

C.  What  do  you  mekn  P  Well^  yes,  I  beiieive«  if  I  veviejoiber 
right,  that  it  was  taken  from  Miss  Tyreel. 

Lady  R.  And  I  believe,  if  I  sememliar  .rigll^ithat  J^  k^twio• 
as  pretty  as  Miss  TyrreL 

C.  You  hare  never  seen.  her. 

Lady  R.  Indeed  I  have. 

a  Indeed!    Wberdl' 

Lady  R,  Heteu 
uO.  £i  BomeP 

Lady  R,  Here.  v 
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0.  Here !    What  do  you  mean  P 

Lady  B,  H«re»  in  this  room. 

(7.  Clara,  I  dare  say  that  this  is  extremely  amusing  to  you. 
I  don't  see  the  joke  myself.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  rake 
up  this  old  story.  Yes,  I  do  see.  You  wish  to  quarrel,  to  find 
•n  excuse  for  not  answering  me,  when  I  ask  you  —    ' 

LadyE,  8h6waahere. 

C.  The  Tyrrels  never  leave  Lin^enhurst. 

Lady  Ei  Th*  Tylrels  are  in  Rome* 

C  Is  this  true  P    Don't  push  this  joke  too  far.  '      ' 

Lady  B,  It  is  true.     .''--'      -       ^ 

O.  Then  I  must  go.  ^  •  ^ 

LadyB.  Why? 

€.  Is  it  true  that  the  TyiSrefs  ^eure  Tiere,  in  Eome  f  ' 

Lady  B.  It  is  true. 

€•  1  must  go,  then.  Oh,  don't  imagine  anything  extraordi- 
nary. It  is  a  simple  matter.  These  pe(ip1e  w^'re  kind  to  me, 
kind  with  a  generous  hos^it^ty  which  is  rare.-  I'  stayed  ahd 
sta^d  !b  theh:'  liouse,  U^iII  Uiqu'^t  that  I  should  never  go, 
nnnl  I  feared  that —  WeH,  it  eame  to  this  :  here  were  people' 
wh#,  in  honesty  and  goodfaitii,  had  treated  me  WHU  a  king;, 
people  who-^  ^  ,  .    ' 

Li»dy  B.  Ddn^t  diUtd^lippn  iHi  ^yrrel  character  just  nt>w:^ 

CX  What  was  T  ^oing  in  return  ft>r  all  their  goodnesiP'  T 
found  mvself  trting  to  win  the  love  of  their  only  child,  a  giri 
with  no  Knowledge  6f  the  wtorld,  who  had  seen  no  meii  to  sp«ak 
of,  and  who  'm^ht  take  on^,  even'^ie,  for  a  very  finfe  fefiow. 

Ladbf  B,  You  were  on  the  way  to  get  what  >  ou  vranted.  • 

O.  i  was  Uot  a  scoundrel  -  Iknew  mydeif  r  amah  who  had 
knocked  ahout  the  world,  a  painting  vagabond,  a  fecial  (^nic, 
not  worthy  4o  touch  her  hated'  or  took  into  her  *yes.-  Kigh-. 
flowii,  you  think ;  hiit  I  was  not  a  scoundiisU  "^nd  I  w^nt  away. 

LadyB.  But  now?  \ 

(7.  Now?  Well,  now,  I  don't  want  to  have  t6  do  the*  thing 
again. 

Lady  B.  Then  ft  would  he  haf d  to  see  her  again,  aiid  go  P' 

a  Yes.  '  , 

Lady  B.  You  loved  herP    • 

C.  I  suppose  so. 

Lady  A.  I  always  thought  that  you  were  not  a  htad^fbllow.    ' 

(7.  I  am  not  over-good.  I  don't  wish  to  open  aii  oM  woumL 
That's  not  extraordinary  vilttie,  is  itP  .    (     '> 

'ZiA^iT.  And  the  :j^lP    What  of  hetP^     '    -' 


^ff  THE  RMADiifQCLVn, 

C.  Bv  this  time  she  has  seen  scores  of  men^/in  *all  resp^nsts 
better  than  me,  confound  them.    Sh^  p    Why^  fibc  -r 

Lady  B.  Stop.  Don't  say  too  much  about  Miss  Betty  Tyr- 
rel.  Put  her  picture  back»  and  drop  the  subject.  Put  the  pic* 
ture  back  in  its  place; 

C,  Very  welL  I  don't  want  to  bore  you.  •:  {With  picture  in 
his  hand  draws  aside  curtcUn.    There  is  bsxxx  Xtj^bjel.    L.\i>t 

llOEDALE,  L.) 

Beity,  {Comes  down 'Bl)  Mr.  Huntleyt  I .  am  very  6orry.  I 
did  not  mean  to  li^n.        . 

C.  MissTyrrel  —  Betty— isitybu? 

B.  Oh,  forpfive  me.    I  did  not  mean  to  listen. 

(7.  And  it  is  you  indeed. 

B,  But  I  did  no|t  mean  it.  Oh^ypti  believe  that  I  did  not 
hide  myself  here  to  listen ! 

.  a  You.! 
Lady  B,  It  was  my  fault 

C.  What  4o  you  mean  P 

Lady  B.  Bo  attend  to  me,  ,M|iif  Tyrrel  is  my  frieiM). .  She 
came  to  ietph  me  after  my, sitting.;  Fiifipling^hat  tl>e  «>tudio  be- 
longed to  you,  of  all  men  in  the  wor^dj  shft  if^f(:fi;ighteae4 1  a^id 
r  put  ner  there. 

B.  Thank  you  —  oh,  than^  yp^  I  Af s.  .]|^untley4  it  i^  so  good' 
qf  Her  to  say  that.  But  I  t^ust  \^\\  you.  .  Wie  Mf9  living  just 
opposite,  papa  and  mamma,a^d  Ij  finj  I<saw  you  go  out;  and 
I  thought  YOU  were  going  «way ; .  an4  X  never  stopped  to 
think;  and  i  slipped  out  by  mys^f f  apd  1  jlid  so  \vant  to  see 
the  place  where  you  worked.  I  did>  not -f^i)  tathiiikt  that 
was  where  I  was  wrong.  ,  And;  I  foux^.  her  h^^i  ^^^  X  ^'^^ 
frightened.  ...     ...   . 

Lady  B.  Yes,  as  I  told  jou,  she  was  frightened  «Ad  I  put 
her  in  the  corner.  Good  heavens,  CUiqdl  ain't  you  ;goir.g  to 
say  something  P  Why  do  you  stand  there  like  a  trag^diau,  or 
aMay.poleP    Oh,  you  men  |,    .    jl..    .i,. /. 

B.  Won't  you  forgive  me  ? 

0.  Fordve  you  I  WhyP  ^.tJan^yqu  do,  any-^potrg?  Ypu 
have  heard  me  say  what  I  never  dared  to  say  m  the  old  days. 
I  am  glad  that  you  have  heard  me.  Y^u  will,  thinH']*^  ^I'e  kindly 
of  me,  some  dav,  when  —  May  I  see  you  safe  across  Uie  street  ? 
Will  you  say  all  kind  things  /or  me. to  Tfix%  aad.Mrp.  Tyrrel P 

'Lady  B.  Is  the  man  a  foolP   .,  l     . 

'  S.   X  oil  are  not  angry  with  me^  taen  P       ' 

C.  Are  you  not  angry  with  m»  ^  havii^.djiM^  to  bve  yov  ' 


B.  I  never  w«f  j^ogrjr  Hfith  ^pur.not  efen;wfa|fi  you  went 
away  so  suddenly.  .   <  ; 

C.  Were  you  terry  p,  Ob»  take  eare, .  toke  ,f are,  child  ! 
Don't  deceive  me,  or  ypuirself.  .  Were  jqu  sor^j  when  I  went 
away  ? 

B,  We  we9^i«]^«9i^Y  very  n^rvy* 

€.  But  you,  you  ?    You  c^me  here :  would  y^n  stay  here  — 
with  me  P    Oh,  childJsit  poissible  that  you  should  iBtare  for  me  P 
B.  Yes.    {Places  her  hf^sifi^  if^  his*)    ,       *  i    1 
C  If  I  had  known  this !    (Leads  her  io  alcove.    They  sit.) 
Lady  B.  {Hai^i,  P^  msei* '  Wkieh!ing  them^  hitj'acing  au- 
dience.)    Any  one  l^ut  a  il^aa  would  have- known' it  years  ago. 
(As  she  looks  at  Ci^s>;an<l  BETTTr  Mhe  bespin»4e  4mile  at  her 
own  thoughts.)    Therc^.wj^ri^  .only  two  in  Faradiie,  in  the  first 
apple-orchard,  unless  you  count  the  Serpent,  and  that  is  a  roU 
for  which  I  have  neitbef".  ioclinataoo  voc  capacity    !  ( 

.BLAGiLW<MH»!s  MaGAZINK 

,...;:.''         :  ->  .'     '  i   i  ;•  ■•  '-.1 

....*•   si  •  ••  ■"  -Wul 

Old  'C^iAiSs  \i  dead ;  that  ^^obd  old  vnm ;  •— 
We  ne'er  fehaH'see  hiiii  more :  '  •    '  * 

He  used  to  wear  a  long,,  black  xjoat, ,    . . , 
Allfwttbned  do^h'beiFore. 

His  h6k(t  was  open  as  the  day^ .       ,//' 

His  feelfbgs  all  were  true  ;  * 
His  hair.  Tjfaj  BQmQjn?line,djtQ.groy,       r 

He  wor^ft  in  a  queue.  %"  .  ,      ♦    : 


.  :l 


Whene'er  ne  heard  the  voice  9f  p^U]%  ]^ 
His  breast  with  pity  burned ; ' 

The  hi^e^  round  head,  upon  hiac^iii^,  p 
From  ivory  yrsa  turned.   \  .- ,[ 


•1  ■' 


Kind  words  he  ever  iud foe  all;  .....  i. 
j3Hii.l»l^w.:iio.hase  design : 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small. 
His  nose  was  aquiline. 


M  THE  RBA)[)lif&'^CLVB. 

He  lired  at  pdaefe  with  all  mankiiMy ' 
In.  frieudsnip  he  was  true^: 

His  coat  had  pocket-hotes  befamd« 
His  pantaloons  were  blue. .  -    - 

Unharmed,  the  sin  whidh  earth -poBotei 
He  passed  securely  o'er;  .^' .  / 

And  ne^er  wore  a  pair  of  boOts     ' 
For  thirty  years  or  more;  *   "»  ^ 

■.;   :  ■:  .  ^-  ■ 

But  good  old  Grimes  is-^ow  al  rcM»      ' 
Nor  fean  misfortune's  frowh  I 

He  wore  a  double-breasted  veaK^i   '    - 
The  stripes  ran  up  and  dtfwDU 

He  modest  merit  sioo^t  toi  flndf  ^  >i  '  •  - 
^  '  '-  ^Aadr  payit  its  desert ; 

He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind^ 
No  ruffles  on  his  <hlrt.  ' ' 

His  neighbors  h^  did  not  9b]P9» 
Was  sociable  and  gay ; 
_ .    He  wore  large  buckles  on  }ijU.  fiS^iefy 

^      And  changed , them,  every  day. ,  | .     , , 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gaf^# 
He  did  not  bring  to  view  — 

Nor  make  a  noise,  town-meeting  dajr% 
As  many  people  do.  ^ 

His  worl<fiy  goods  he  never  threw 
In  trust  to  fortune's  chances ; 

But  lived  (as  all  his  brothers  do). 
Iv  easy  circumstances. 


,' , ' ' 


I 


Thus,  uhdisturbed  by  anxious  eareSy 

His  peaceful  moments  ran  | 
And  everybody  said  he  was 

A  fine  old  gentleman. 

A.  G.  Gttim. 


iri??  RJBADJfiO^Cm^i.  W 


DAISY'S  FAITH. 

?   Sown  ib  de  bl^bt  deen  metdowy 

De  pilty  daisies'  home  — 
Daisies  dat  are  my  namesakes. 

Mamma  has  let  me  tome. 
S*e  said  dat  s*e  tould  see  me    r 

Fit>mheryoom.windowderd; 
Besides,  I  know  Our  F^der  y 

Wift  t^p  me  in  his  tare.  ^    ' 


'r.i 


Oh^  s^d'how  many  dglsieft,  '.  ^ 
Dttisi^B  so  white  att'  fair -^ 

m  mate  a  weaf  for  mamma, 
To  wear  'uiibD  her  hair.  -      t 

An'  deii«Vit  loot  so  pitty  *-•• 

^JAy  tiarlin'  own  mamma  !-^  * 
^  An'  tiss  het'ktle  Daiiy,      i 
Aa'-  t'ow.  h  to  papai  . 

One-rlwo-*Tfeer^sits**-ran*  letkn, 
.Usmd'ed  •«'  eight  r^  an'  mne  | 
I  b'ieTe  dat's  mos'  enough  now. 

To  mate  it  pitty  fine.  ■  ■     .  ^ 
I  wouldn't  be. afaiid  here,    .. 

Mamma  and  Dod  tan  see,    , 
I  know. d^y  would  let.tidssin* 

Tome  near  cEat  tould  hurt  ibeu 


i  bw^ete  is  soft  an'^^tooUnV  » 
•"  An*  tosses  up  my  turla  j    "  *  ' 
I  desB  it  tomes  jflrom  he&^eh^ 

To  p'ay  wis  'ittle  dirls. 
De  ^4k|  lin'  so^sweeUy) .'  :' 

To  me  dey  sdejn  to  s^,    ' 
**  Don't  be  af 'Aidi^  dear  !Dait|^/. 

Dc^  teepft  QQ  all  kle  day^'*' 
-      .    . .  .....-./..) 

I'K  mata  a  ball  /or.  baby 

Soon  us  dis  we&f  is  done^ 
An'  den  1%  fow  it  at  her  — . 

Oh  my !  my  fead  's  all  don'  I 
6 


Well  den,  I'll  tate  dis  ribbon 

OB  ihjr4>»  seAwt'kat  i  •  "^ 
I  sint  mamma  would  let  me ; 
^' . . '.  ill  u^  oh^  dear  me  I  ivhat' 8  iiat  f 


I  sought  t  did  hear  somesin 


Mamma— why  t  aVs  no^  lc)NOtm% 
S Vs  f  *bm  de  window  don' } 

Den  ma)^)e  Pod  i8,t%d, %0Oj  ) 
Tkuse  r  taid  her^  so  lon^»' 

,*  .     ..       .   '     1     .  •»'    J     ♦-../<.  1 

I  dess  I'll  yiin  a  'ittle,     • 

ih'iev^  uod  wants  me  tO|  ^^> 
He  fan?t  tate  too  muti  t'oiibla^ 
I  sint  I'ilvbeites  do«  <  .     :  /. 
An'  tate  m%  jatty  it'owers^'' 
An'  'tay  wis  mamma  dear, 
.: ; Dod  18  way  up  in  heaven,-  •     ^ 
i ...  I  would  lite  some  one  near. 

My  daisies !  dey  are  ifalUn^  ,  ^ 

My' ban's  are  s'atin^'^o,  . 
Olifdear!  de  weafjs.lbotenr;  ^ 

pon't  tare !    I  want  to  do.' 
I  know  dere's  sdmesin'^nve  dere. 

See  now!  dare's  two  bid  eyf| 
A-Tdotin'  yight'stwaighi^at  me. 

Dod^s  way  up  in  de  sti^s./  | 

Tan  He  tale  tare  of  Th&sft 

I  see  a  dt&X^  blat.  head 
A'4omin''foo  de  b'us'es : 

Bu(  den  I*^  not  af 'aid }   ^ 
On'y — I  want — my  — mamma  -— 

I  desa  dat-^48— a-i*-bcar.  '■ 
Bean  eat  up  'ittle  ohiliens ! 

I^is'— ctat — Dodi— was  heref 
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Owl  Cfwt  I^an'tlielpBtwiBaflUif. 

Oh;deair4  I  so  af'aid  !' 
Tome,  mamma!   Oii«  tome  tiitl]r» 

To  hefp'.oof  itile  lamdL .  > 
Dod  has  fordot  oor  Daisy ; 

Dal  iwair  IS  %0min'*fa8t; 
Why^l  His  om^dear  ole  Yo«i»» 

Tome  home  Tom  townut * 


p '  »  •■ 


4        J 


OiYover!  dear  ole  dordy, 

What  made  oe  fwight — well,  wsK 
I'm  not  af 'aid  —  for,  Yover, 
.    Dad  tac9s  1^  ike;  do  M4w.  V  .  J   :  .\' 
He  would  let  nossin'  hurt  me; 
'  Dere'snianiiiialobtin'itdo;.  :' '  .    r   ' 

We'ikmetiddatweaf  nowy  Y<o««r^        ' 
—  J  Mauttta  .wiU  lite  it  so^       < 

«fl  .         0»i»M»  "'J     ii-, 

^  You  are  old.  Father  William,"  the  young  man  eried|, 

•  '*'*  *fhe  few  locks  'wtilcli  are  left  you  are  gray ; 
You  are  hale,  Father  Williani:,  a  hearty  ofil  man  f 
Now;  tbll  m^  tiier  reaaton,  I  pray." 


**  In  the  days  of  my  youtli,"  Father  William  replied. 


**  1  Mmefiibered  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 
And  abused  not  my  health  tod  my  vigor  at  first, 
Th'af^  I  nevei^  ihight  nei^  them  at  hnt" 

**  You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

**  A^dpleasureflf  with  you  pass' aWay, 
And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  thkt  arfe  gone ; 
'    Now,  telt  me  the  reason,  I  pray.*^ 

**  In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied, 
**  I'rememberea  that  youth  could  not  last| 

I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  didj  ' 
Tbfh.  1  never  might  grieve  for  the 'past.** 


I  •■ 


«'  You  are  oia^ipjitiMit-  WUfiaVm''  ttie  Tolmg^.  man  cried^ 

**  And  life  must  bd  hastening  &way ;     - 
You  are  chebrfiil^  and  love  toeouYetae  upon  death; 

Now,  tell  me  the  seaaon,  I  pray.** 

r 

"  I  am  cheerful,  young 'msn,"  Faiher  WHliam  replied; 

**  Let  the  cfUM  Ihy  attention  engage :  .  /    . 
In  the  daylielimyiyouth  I  xsmembeMd  taj  Qod, 

And  he  hath  not  forgotten  my  age." 

,':    •        '  "  '  '^'         '    ■-'      '-1^  SOUTHET. 

PARODY  .ok  <f  FATHER  WILLIAM." 

''You  are  old,  F^lheif. William*"  the  young  man  said, 
*'  And  youfikaikkl\a8i43eoene  vei^  Wihite ;  7 

And  yet  you  incessantly  aUnd  onr/your.lMd  — 
Uiijpaml&SikikVfow  dge,  it  is  right?  " 

**  In  my  youth,"  Fathep-WilUaflfr-«ef4ied  to  his  son^ 

**  I  reared  it  might  injure  the  brain ; 
But  now  that  TqWMifeetliy  sji^  ^:hay^  IM)!^ 

Why,  I  do  it  again  and  again." 

**  You  are  o)d,"  s^id  th^  youth,  **  as  I  mentioi^e^  betpiet 
And  l^Kf^rgircnf  1^  i|io8t  )incoi^rao;ily  fat  $         [    .    ..  j 

Yet  you  turned  a  back-soii»e]{sauljt  in  at  the  door  —>*   ,. 
Pray,  what  is  the  reason  of  that  P  " 

"In 'my  youtV'  ^^4  th|B  jwge,  as. he  shook  his. gray  |ociks, 
«Ikei^t.fitf.«ay  Ifn^.YiCfysiipple       ;  •      .         ;  :  ./ 

By  the  use  of  this  pjnla^pt  •—  one  sjl^fl|ing  rt*fiiW>«  TI 
Allow  me  to  sell  you  a  couple." 

''You  are  old,"  said  t^  yfi^th, " and ypiir  jaws  ar^.tqo  weak 
For  ar^tnng'tougl^^ihan.sui^t; .     :  ■  ,    r 

Yet  you  finished  the  gooM,;  T^tb  the  bonea\and  the  beak : 
Pra^,  \ioY(  did  you  mcinage  io  do  itP" 

"In 'my  you(b,.";j»ai4  Ijin  fattier,  **■  I, took  to  the  law, ^ 

Apd  argued  eaph  ciise  with  my'  wife ; . 
An4  ^H®  muscular  strength  which  it  gayf  to  iny  jaw,  , 

^^fi  )ast^  the  rest  of  my  lif^," 


**  You  are  old,"  said  the  youth ;  "  «ne  woul4  hardiy  suppose 

That  your  eye  was  as  steady  as  ever ; 
Yet  you  JifdaoqedrSQ  eel  on  tKe  end  of  your  nose'— 

What  made  yoti  iTo  awfully  clever  P  "      ^ 

'*  I  have  ansf]^D4  ,tkrae  oues^onsy  and  that  is  enengh,** 

Said  his  father ;  *'  don  t  give  yourself  airs  1 
Do  you  think  I  can  li^jben  fdl  day  to  such  stuff  F.  ^ 

Be  off,  or  I'll  kick^ypu  doyr^  «t|drs  I "  ; »  ^ 

,    A;.ICE'S  4l>y2I^^I^^73^S  IN  WONDEBLAIOX 


(91C  ^  li'Uf ;  •  .  i.n^  < ,-^ 


».        I     .'  '       ■  1         •  4         .*   L 


THE  GRAV:S''€9(F  THS  ORBTHQUND. 

Th^  spctotteii  heard  tlie  fefOgle  «ouiid, '  ^ 
And  eheertlr  smiled' the  mom;  '  > ' 

And  many  a  dog  and  many  a  hound  ,  ^ 
Obtfjret!  Le^eWs  homT  '         •  ^  ''^ 

A^l^tiD  he  l^ew  a  louder  hlast. 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer, —^'  ' 
^  Cpipe>  pelprty  %]^Dii  wert  ne'ei;  the  la^ 

Lew6dlyn's  honn  to  hear^  ;  ; 

**  Oh,  whefe  does  faithful  Delert  soattly 

The  flower  of  all  his  race  P 
8b'4r^e^  so: bravey-ft- Iknb  at  &dme»  '  M 

Alioa  iiithe  chasel^ -'  ^  >.'• 

Insooth,"hewaaa^p^erleiiiiiooiid;  ^ 

,.  y       Th^gtftpfnwalJohnf ^ 

*'  But  now,  itoGmert  could  be  fimndy  . 
And. all  the  chase  rode  on.  '' 

And  now,'  as  o'er  the  rocks  atid  dells' 
The^gjvHant  chidings  rise,  .     !£ 

All  bnowdon's  Cracgy  chaos  yells 
The  many  mihglea  cries. 


7a  TBi  nSABl^a^LUB. 

That  day  L'eweBvn'litdie  loved' 
The  cnasQ  of  hart  or  hare, 
"  And  Bcatitand  small  the  booty  prored,  — 
For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

tJiSplessed,  'Lewellyii  h6ihewaird  Iddd  | 
When,  near  thii  portal  seat,'  • 

His  truant  Oelert  he  espied,  '•  ■  ^  • 
Bounding- hk  lord  to  g^eL- ' 

V 

But  when  Be  gainectliis  baBtle-door» 
Aghast  the  chieftain  stood ; 

The  nbund  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gOTOy 
His  lipsy  his  fangs,  ran  blood* 

LbMieHyagajediitfiih  fiMe^  siltpdflk; .       . ; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet ; 
His  faTonte  ol^eched  bis  ji^rfidrgplfe^i , 

And  qKHifibed,  an4  lick^  bis  feUiU 

Onward  in  baste  lienfrellyn  pl^s^d« 

And  on  went  Oelert*  too, 
And  still  where'er  bis  eyes  ^e  cast, 

Fresh 'bb'dd-drops  suooked  bis  tie#;' 


» «  ..< 


)  '• 


Cf ertamed  bis  infknt's  bed  be  foand, 
With  blood-stamed  covert  rent  i'    ^ 

And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
.  WiUi  teoent  blood  be^iresL         -  ^  > 

He  caUfid  bis  cbild»-n-,Qo  toim  r^liedi 

He  searched  With  terror  wild  s ,  >  '. 
Blood,  blood  be  found  on  every  side, 
Bu\i^qwiglSKi^  f9UQd  bis  pbilo. 

^  Hell-boiiind  Vwj  child's  by  thee  devomiedy' 

The  frantic  fat  ner  cried, . 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  Oelert'a  side. 

His  suppliant  loioks,  as  prone  be  ^1,' 
No  pitV  could  impart;  '  •  • 

But  still  his  Gelert's  dying  yell 
Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 


rtf^  niSAtoiif&'CLirBL  li 


•      « 


ii 


Aronsed  by  Oelert's  cMitg  ten,  ' 
Some  slnmberer  wnkenedttigh*^- 
*  •    Wlidt  words' the  parent's  jorpould  ten, 
^o  hear  his  inraht  ciy. 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  heap, 

His  hurried  search  had  mis$ed, 
i^l^glpwing  from  his  rosy  sleep 
.   !Fhe  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 


J  I. 


No  wo]i|i4  ha4  h9f  oqr  hai;9^  nor  dreadi 

But  the  sao^e  c^ych  beneath, 
Joff  '41  gaanir  w<^  all  toraa^d  dead,  . 

Vfem^indous  s^  Ia  death.  -■  ■    ' 

4t   I         ......  .  ;     .  .  ■  , 

Ah,  what  was  then  Lewellyn's.paio  1 
:  Far  mam  Hm  .tmthk'  waa  clbar : 
fiia  gittant  hcuind.thir  woi£  had  slaw, 
.  To  save  LawoUyn's)  heir.  . 

•  QnsunL 


A  NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  PAHABLE 

OP  THE  VIRGINS. 

Th£  preaeher  waa  a  mulatto,  (ibout  forty  yean  oM.  Ha  sead 
the  twenty-fifth  ohapter  of  Matthew -^  parableiof  the  VirBxna-^ 
until, a»  he  got  lieer the  ^nd  of  the  parable. and  tba  foot  of 
the  pugCi  attdwectt  up  to  ^  the  next  page,  he  found  aomething 
was  wrong.  The  pages  did  not' hiteo.  Heatodied^for  a.miii^ 
ote,  and  said : 

"  Brudderin,  de  ress  o£-da-  parable  am  not  hyar.  But  I'll  tell 
you  all  de  ress.  Dem  foolish  virgins  got  de  do'  abet  in  dere 
face,  and  it  s^vtytd  de^i right.''' 

Then  he  took  for  his  text,  ^  l)ese  shall  go'  into  eberlastin' 
punishment,  butile'righteo)i#  k^terlife  •etarofd.;'?      .  ( 

Here  are  tom4  of  b^  i^^irations^ 

**  Why  are  so  nmiy.of  td«8|»  hyur,  seats  v^liax^tf : 

**  Where  i^  de  ori^dderaimdisistera  who  ought  to  be  settin' 
byarP 

*'  Oh,  some  of  dem  ia  dowA  on  B%y  Street  sparkin',  and  some 


of  dem  is  in  card-hovi^^ and  someistin  dr^Qkex^bouses,  and 
Bome  is  sittin'  at  home  bekase  deyse  too  tired  I 


will  say-er,  *  You  oan't  come  d^t^ame  on.us.'.  No-^,  for  de  tex 
says,  *  Dese  shall  go  into  eberlastin'  punishment,,  bat  de  right- 
eous inter  life  eterilal/     '  ,.;... 

<*  Dere's  a  great  many  people  ^Jks  'Bgibil  bery.  Idud  down  in 
Bay  Street  in  de  daytime,  but  wbere  i^  d^y  to-n&ht? 

*'  Why-er,  ^^yse  loolin'  roynd  ezpectin'  when  de  bridegroom 
comes-er  to  bcfttf  b9  frofm  d^mdalni  got'  ika^.  "^ '  '^- 

"  But  what  does  the  Scripler  say-er  t        '  '  « 1 

**  Why,  it  sa\^;  ^  Let  dem  go  radder"  to  Mf*  dstt  Jells  it  at  de 
sto'  s  •'  and  while  dey  is  -gone,  de  do^'  is  slMdmed  ^het,  for  de  tex 
says, '  Dese  shall  go  into  eberlastin'  punishment,  but  de  right- 
eous inter  life  eiemal.' '     '     '    I  '        f    >t  '\'.f     A 

*'Now,  brudderin-and  M&ndB^ythnli'WVfaMTycii  think  of  any 
of  you  ladies  and  genUemett  whD>wottid  go  spliiigii*  down  Bay 
Street  with  a  bat,  a  watch,  a:ooa^4>v/d]iea»ortii6nnet  on  what 
didn't  Mnnr  to  you, — stickin' up  your  nose  bekase  you's  so 
bery  fine,  and  eberybody  javin'tJts  ypu.£»o  long,  dem  wan't  your 
own  close  —  wouldn't  vou  feel  cneap  ? 

VBu^yd^X*'  g^pin'  to  be  foplecL  fgr  de  tex  says-er  dese  shall  go 
Inttreb^hsthr^inisbihent,  but  de  rigbiecfus  i^te^'lill^  ^vftfd  ! 

**0h,  yes-er,  mj^lidOtdd.brirddsi^lind.i^'ters,  vou  can't  go 
a-sailin'  mto  hebben  on  borrowed  close,  as  you  sails  down  Bay 
BtBoet^  for.it  is  written,  lEbei^  tub  dmia'  iit^ul  f>n  its  qma.  bot- 
tom, and- ebery  knee  ahaU  bow;  anid  ebery  tongue  shaU  confesa 
flat  ^n  and  bnmstone  akaU  be  dere  po'den  for  ^r  and.eber  $  * 
anddeitez  sa^ !  IXise  shall  go  infeo-  ebeilastin'  pufjiJBhinaa^  but 
da jightBOiit, MtOT Jiftletemali! "    .  .   ,  o.  : 

. '  •  ,  . 

SONO  OF  THE  MYSflC. 

I  WALK -down  the  valley  of  sileBOe  -^^    '   ' 
Down  the  dim  Voiceless  ivaiiey  — ^  aloon  I 

,And  I  heiir tiot  tbe Ihll  of  afootatep ^ 

'    Around  me  *-^  save  God's  and  nivowny 

And  the  hush  of  my  heart  is  as  holy 
As  hours'  when  .angels  have  flown  t  • 
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Long  ago,  was  I  weary  of  voices 
WhoHe  music  my  heart  could  not  win  | ' 

Long  ago,  I  was  weary  of  noises 
That  fretted  my  soul  with  their  din. . 

Long  ago,  was  I  weary  of  places 
Where  I- met  but  the  human  —  and  sin. 

•• 

•A 

I  walked  through  ih»  world  with,  the  worldly, 
I  craved  whatth^  world  never  p^atie,i       /. 

And  I  said :  *'  la  the:wQrld  each  ideal* 
That  ehines  like  sr  atar  on  life's  wave;      :  v 

Is  tossed  OQ  the  .shore  of  the  real. 
And  sleeps  like  a  dream  in  a  grave.** 

•    T    '     .  • 

I 

And  still  did  I  pine  for  the  perfect; 

An<!  still  found  the  false  with  the  iirue  i .   ' 
I  soa^t  not  the  human  for  heaven,'  ... 

But  eaught  a  mere  glimpse  of  the  blue. ' 
And  I  wept  when*  the  clouds  of  the  mortal 

Veiled. even  that  glimpse  £rom  my  vie^.  . « 

And  I  toiled  on»  beart-tired  of  the  kwilAiif  :I 
And  Lmourned  not  the  ma«e»  of  iHMir 

Till  I  kbeit  Ipng.aji^o  at  an  altar,  •  i  :.A 

Ad4  heai:4  a  voj^e  ^all  vt»i  «ili«»  fthMLv 

;I  walk  4o^n  the  valley  of  silence 
lliat  lies  &r  Usyfiua^xiQitaLken. 

Do  you  a^^  ^t^^  fQuad  in  thtt  vulNjrp 
lis  my  try  sting-place  with  the  Divine  | 

And  I  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy; .         • 
And  above  me  a  voiAe.aaid*  ^iBe  mine.* 

Then  rose:  from  the-  depths  of  my  spirit 
.An  eoho;  *<  My  heart  shall  be  tbuie.* 

Bo  you  ask  How  I  live  -in  the  valley  P 

I  weep,  and  I  dream. and  I  pray ;       . 
But  my  tear^  are  as  sweet  as  the  dewdropt 

That  fall  on  the  roses  of  May : 
And  my  mra)*er  like  a  perfiime  from  oenaef* 

Ascendeth  to  Ood  night  and  day. 
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In  the  husb  pf  the  valley  of : silence.     .  .    ; 

I  dream  all  the  songs  that  I  sing ; 
And  the  music  floats  down. the  dim  valley 

Till  each  finds  a  \iford  for  a  wing. 
That  to  men,  like  the  dove  of  th^  deluge,    ^^ 

The  message  of  peace  they  may  bring., 

But  far  on  the  deep  there  are  billows 
.  That  never  shall  bren&te  on  the  beaeh, 
And  I  have  heard  songA  iu'the  silemM   '  ^ 

That  never  shall  float  intd  speech. 
And  I  have  had  dreams  in  the  valley 
Too  lofty  foi  langittageto  reach. 

.   .  ■  .    / 

And  I  have  seen  thoughts  in  the  valley-— 
Ah  me  I  how  my  spirit  waa  stirred  i 

And  they  wore  holy  veils  on  t^eir  lacesi  / 
Their  footsteps. can  scarcely  be  hea^rd^ 

They,  pass  through  the  valley  like  virgin^ 
Too  pure  ^or  the  touch  of  ai  w/>rd.  .  j  . 

Do  you  ask  me  the  place  of  the  vaUey, 
Ye  hearts  that  are  harrowed  by  care( 

It  ]i0^*lkt  between  mountains,  • 
And' God  and  his  angels  are  the^  | 

And  one  is  the  dark  mount  of  v6rroir» 
And  dnethe  bright  mountain  >6f  ptayer.* 


•^i.^^ 


THE  F*AST  kf  AI£^ 

Lay  by  the  weekly,  Betsey,  it's  old,  like  you  and!^^ 
And  read  thi.nM>miiig*s  daflv,  'with  ks  jMig^s  seiu«ely  dry. 
While  you  and  I  wvresleepm',  they  were  printing  them  to-day. 
In  the  city  by  the  octen^  several  hundred  niMes  away. 

**  How*d  I  get  it  P ''    Bless  you,  Betsey,  ypu  iieeda't^oubt  and 

laugh,  :     .  ,  .  . 

It  didn't  drop  dewn  frpm  the  clouds,  nor  come  by  telqgrapb  i 
I  got  it  by  the  lightnin'  mail  we've  read  about,  yo^tknow,-' 
The  mail  U^tU  Jooftthaa  got  up,  about  a  month  ^o^    . 
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»  »   • 

We  farmeri  Hvin'  round  the  bill  went  to  the  town.  to-<lay. 
To  f^ee  the  fast  mail  catch  the  bags  that  hung  beside  the  way ; 
Quick  as  a  flash  from  thundering  clouds,  whose  tempest  swept 

the  sky. 
The  begs  were  caught  on  board  the  train  as  it  went  roarin'  by. 

We  are  seeia'  many  changes  in  our  iist  deelinin'  years ; 
Strange  rumors  now  are  soundin'  in  our  hard-of-hearin'  eirs. 
Ere  the  sleep  ihat  knows  no  wakin'  comes  to  waft  us  o'er  the 

streamy 
Some  great  power  may  be  takin'  all  the  self-conceit  ilrom  steam. 

WeU  do^we  remember,  Betsey,  when  the  postman  canried  mails, 
Hidin'  horseback  through  the  fosest  long  the  lonely  Indian  trails, 
How  impatiently  we  waited  —  we  were  earnest  lovers  then  — 
For  ouK  lettei#  eoqua'  slowly^  ^any  miWs,  through  wood  and 
glen. 

Many  times,  you  know,  we  missed  them, — for  the  postman 
never  came,-^  • 

Then,  not  knowing  what  had  happened,  we  did- each  the  other 
blame; 

Long  those  loVer  qitervls  lasted,' l>ut' the  God  iwho  melts  the 
proud 

Brought  our  stmym^  keaits  together  ttnd  let  'smitfiine  through 

the  doud. 

> 

Then,  at  last,  the  tidings  teacbed  tm  tlxat  the  fitithful  postman 

fell 
Before  the  forest  sarage  with  his  wild,  terrific  yeH.' 
And  your  letter^  lay  and  mouldered,  while  the  sweet  birds  sang 

above, 
And  I  was  sayin'  bitter  things -about  a  woman's  love. 

Long  and  tedious  were  the  journeys — few  and  fair' between  the 

mails, 
In  the  days  when  we  were  courtin'  —  when  we  threshed  with 

wooden  flails ; 
I^^  the  white*winged  cara  are  flyin'  'long  .the  sliores  of  inland 


And  youngeir  lovers  read  thdr  letters  'mid  luxury  and  ease. 
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We  have  witiiessed  many  changes  in  our  threescore  years  and 

^      ten; 
We  no  longer  sit  and  wonder  at  the  discoveries  of  men; 
In  t|ie  shadows  of  life's  evenin'  ve  rejoice  that  our  boys 
Are  not  called  to  meet  the  hardship  that  embittered  half  our  joyc 

Like  the  old  mail  through  ike  forest^  yoathfiui  yeorsf  99  slowly  by*; 
Like  the  fast  mul  of  the  present^  manhood's  yeaora  how  swift 

they  fly;  .  .  : 

We  are  sitting  in  the  shadow :  soon  shall  break  life's  brittle 

cord —  .,'•"' 

Boon  shall  come  the  welcome  summons  by  the  fast  mail  of  tha 

Lord.  :.     J09N  ILvYatbs.. - 


DE  •SPERIENGB  OF  DE  KEB*REND 
QUACKO  STRONG. 


Swing  dat  gate  wide,  'Postle  J*etfHr>  .  t 

King  de  £fig  bell)  hbu  49  gtwgi    . 
Saints  and  martyrs  den  will  meet  dar ;  • 

^rudder,  Beb'reiid  Qunoko  Skrc(9g* . 

Sound  4iit  bogie,  Aagiel  OflteelJ^  / 
Tell  de  elders  loud  an'  long, 

Cl'ar  out  dem  high  seats  ob  heaben, 
Herecomftf  JB^b'^d  jC^uadiLQ^  Stif^^ 

Turn  de  guard  out,GuL'ral  Micfhs^ 
'  Arms  present  de  line  along, 
Let  de  band  play  '*  Conk'rin*  Hero  " 
For  de  ]^o'ren4^Cl|uick€^  ^V^^'*^ 

Den  bid  Moses  bring  de  crown,  an' 
Palms,  an'  weddii?  gown  along  f 

Wid  processions  to  de  landin*  — 
Here's  de'Beb'rend  Quacko  Scrong. 

Joseph,  march  down  wfd  your  bred'ren. 
Tribes  an'  banners  musterin'  strong  | 

Speech  of  welcome  from  ole  Abram,'  ' 
Answeri  Beb'rend  Quacko  Strong. 


■» 


I    t     •  <  k 


/. 
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Tune  your  harp^strings  tight,  King  Darid, 
Sing  your  good  Ole  Hundred  song, 

Let  de  seraphs  dance  wid  cymbals 
Round  de  Reb'rend  Quacko  Strong. 

Angels  hear  me  yell  Hosanner, 

Hear  my  duleem  speritool  song ; 
Halleluyer !    Fm  a-comin', 

rm  de  KeVrend  Quacko  Str6ng. 

Make  dat  white  robe  radder  spacious, 
And  this  4rttS(«>beit  'istrodn'17  long,  • 

'Cause  infill  fake  some  room  in  glory 
For  d&  Reb'riehd'  Quad&o  Strong.     ^ 

What !    No  one  at  de  landin' ! 

Tewrs  like  -suff'^';  'nudder  'a  wrong  | ; 
OuessJ'JjLgil^4af^,6le«epy  Peter.  , 

Fits' — |rpQ^  Eeb^rend  Quacko  Stroflg. 

,  r 

What  a  narrer  little  gateway ! 

My !  dat  gate  am  hard  to  move. 
**  Who  am  dat  ?  "  says  Tostle  Peter 

From  the  parapet  above. 

*-'  - '   Unelelf^«ter,^  don't  )'oA  know 'rate,  =-^   '^'  •  '  " 

Me,  a  shinin'  light  so  long  P 
I  •:      Why*  de  henry  niggers  eall  me  r  -     i    -  r  • 
€k«d  ofe  Beh^rend  Quaiskd  Sfarong. :   ^ 
■  .       i   ■■         ...•'•       .••  •        •.'  I  :     =    ■••       • 
,   Dun'nQ  fne  2,  why,  I've  i^mviarlied  • 
Hundreds  o'  darkies  in  a  song. 
Dun'no  me !  nor  ypt  my  massa!      ^        , 
.  •'    rrfdfeReb'rendQuiskd  Strong r 

^^   '     (He  Nidk^Vi  cotninV  I  can  feehit "  ^        '      ^      ^^ 
Gettin'  warmer  all  about. 
•    Oh;  my  food,  kind,  Kurae!PelMr;  ''■'  '^  '^      ^  i     • 
Let  me  in  —  I'm  all  too  stout 

Togo^ong  wid)Miajeili8ata&  :  .     i     .!'  /-/r     r.; 
;   Inf;^diatwiaffm.bImat«.^otag^    i    ;  r!  -      -    - 
:.y-  ^.J^ir4lw'hrimitohe..JIIeaf  in^ikbockiiifivo  ,}.f  . 
Ole  church-member,  Quacko  Strong. 
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Dat  loud  noise  am  comin'  nearer, 
Drefflo  smell  like  powder-smoke  ; 

'Kudder  screech !     Good  Heaben  help  me^* 
Lord,  forgib  dis  poor  ole  moke  I 

Allers  was  so  berry  holy> 

Singin' and  prayin' extra  long  I 

Now  the  debble  's  gwine  to  catch  me. 
Poor  ole  nigger,  Uuacko  Strong. 

f    .  ••     • 

Hi  I  dat.|;^t8  awhigs  back  a  Httle^    . 

Mighty  aqueezitt'  to  get  froo>!    - 
Ole  -ApoUyoQ*8  howlin*  louder, 

ETerything  around  am  blue. 

Bang  de^  gate  goes !  an'  Beelzebub, 

Bunch  ob  wool  updn  his  prong,         ' 
moea  along  widout  de  soul  ob      '     - 
Miasabul  sinner,  name  ob  Strong. . . , 


THE  PATTER  OF  THE  SHINGLE. 

When  the  angry  pasaion  gathering  in  my  mother^  face  I  see, 
And  she  leads  me  snthe  bed-l'ooro  ->«-.genltly  laya  tne  on  her  knee, 
Then  I  know  that  I  will  catch  it,  and  my  flesh  in  fancy  itches,     ^ 
As  I  listen  for  th&  patter  of  the  shingle  <iti  my  breeches. 

Every  tinkle  of  the  shingle  has  an.  echo  and  a  sting. 
And  a  thousand  "burning  fancies  into  active  heing  spring ; 
And  a  thousand  bees:  a&d  hpmets  'neath  .uiy  «tfl-tail  seem  to 

swarm. 
As  I  listen  to  th^paU^r  of  the  shingle,  oh,  so  wtfm! 

■  » 

In  a  sphitter  comes  my  father  —  whom  I  supposed  had  gone  ^" 

To  survey  the  situation,  ahd'ti;ll'(ier  to  lay  U  cm;- 

To  see  her  bending-  o'er  me- as  I  listen  to  thtf  strain 

Played  by  her  «nd  by  the  shingle  in  m  irild  and  "wiird  refiraia. 
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In  a  sudden  intermission,  which  appears  my  only  chance, 

I  8ay :   **  Strike  gently,  mother,  or  youil   split  my   Sunday 

pants/' 
She  stops  a  moment,  draws  her  breath,  and  the  ilhingle  holds 

aloft, 
And  says:  "I  had  not  thought  of  that, — my  son,  just  take 

them  off/' 

Holy  Moses  !  and  the  angels,  cast  your  pitying  glances  down, 
And  thou,  O  family  doctor,  pud  a  good  soft  ]>oultiee  on ; 
And  may  I  with  fools  and  dunces  eyerlastingly  commingle. 
If  eyer  l  My  anotheir  w«rd  when  my  mother  wields  the  shinglst 
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Bboken,  and  crushed,  and  sad,    .  ^  . 

Father  comes  home  at  night;  . ' 

.Bogues  have  stript  him  of  all  that  he  had. 

And  his  hair  is  thin  and  white ; 
Bravely  he  toils  all  the  day^ 

And  thinks  that  we  do  not  see 
:  pis  heart  in  his  mouth  when  he  looks  the  pay 

0/  mother  and  Winnie  and  me. 

Work  with  tfaelhand  or  the  h^ad,  '/ 

With  aeedle  or  hroom  or  quill ;    ' 
'  JkS\9  irork  for  my  daily  bread,  -^^ 
Work' I  must  have,  and  I  witt. 
I  hav^  youth,  and  health,  and  brains ;  :      i' 
They  said  I  was.  clerer.  at  school ;     /  i 
i  Others  are  earning  their  honest  gains. 
And  why  ahoiild  I  sit  .hera  aaa  pule  f .  . 


U) 


I  know  that  he  does  not  caato '  '•[  ' 

For  the>coat  that  is^no  mote  new,    * 
Or  the  dingy  housfe,  or  the  ickiity  farii^ 

If  he  could  but  pav^alt  men  their  diiey 
But  it  pains  hfinf  to  thihk  that  W(»  ^        -    '*  ^ 

May  not  lounge  inoiir  easy^ohairs, '  ^  • 
With  mu^ic  and  noHrel  and  nftenidtfai^Ai^^^^ 

And  gosftip  of  others'  it£bi#% 
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Oh,  if  he  only  just  knew 

How  wearj'  .1  was  of  all  that  I 
How  I  longed  for  a  life  that  was  earnest  and  trae» 

And  some  useful  work  to  be  at ! 
I  heed  not  what  people  may  say ; 

All^he  bondage  of  i&shion  I  scornl  > 
To  bring  girls  up  in  that  idiot  way,  —   > 

It  were  better  they  never  were  bom. 

But  what  can  I.  do  ?    I  could  te^ch ;...'; 

But  scores  will  be  4!0i^r.tp.tryi  t  - 

.With  their  music,  and  German,. and  Frenohf  4nd  each 

Far  better  to  do  it  than  I. 
I  had  nice  nimble  fingers  of  old 

For  trimming  a  bonnet  or  gown  $ 
B^^o^w  fo^ks  will  find  better  use  f^r  ^^if  pold 

Than  to  flaunt  in  gay  dress  about  town. 

I  know  I  couhi  fidy  a  room*,        '  '  ^ 

^nd  pve  it  a  ladylike  lobk 5        "'    '\, 
And  I'm  alihoeit  surb  I  could  handle  a  brotjm. 

And  iron  a  little,  and  cook  j     *  '  •   , 

But  I  must  be  at  home  every  night  - 

To  kiss  him  and  plague  him  a  while, ; ' 
'  And  bomb  th^  oM'hair  that  isTihin  now,  Hflcl!  White. 

And  send  him  to  bed  With  a'  smiled  ' 

Workl    Ohdekr,  whateanT^oP-     '  '     '' 

I  hurt  my  soft  hand,  aiidtit  bled  ^       - ' 
And  I  wish-itwere  roughened, and  b)htere6^ too, 

If  it  would  onfy  -win  me  my^  bredd-i 
Yet  I  shrink  fibm  the  girls  tft  the  mi}l  1       ■ 

I  watched  them  last -nig^/in  libe  daiii:  \ 
Coming  but^  andit  smote  m^«i^e«k  fafeartWUfi  a  ohill  | 

Bi£t  1  epnld  be  m  iteie^ipk  cler)k 

Sick!  I  am  weaify  fiiid  sick*' .  .  ..  j 

Ever  ^ei^ling^r  s^metb^g  to>do|      ; 
Oh,  ^^KM^kin'^I  woi^  my  nails. to  the  ^kW<u^) 

fatbcr:and  mother,  for  yauf    , 
Ye  are  deader  than^evei;  to  me,       .  ,    . 

So  n^eelw  %nd  ^^atle,  imd  brave ; 
Buj^fpwr;«b«^F9  grow  long,  and  I  seem  Uy 

Them  creefOAg  ^out  plooe  to  a^  grave*  . .  / . 
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Work  with  hand  or  with  head,  '    /. 

With  broom  or  needle  or  quill  i 
Daily  work  for  my  daily  breads  -^  . 

Any  true  work  that  you  will ! 
Ohy  just  fbr  a  week  to  have  tdled^ 

And  to  give  him  my  wages  and  kisSy 
Saying,  father,  deaiQfather,  uy  hands  nay  be  soiled, 

But  my  heart  is  purer  for  this. 

WALtE&  SlOTH. 

I   '       I  ^ «  I 

THE  RICH  MAN  AND  THE  POOR  MAN. 

So  goes  the  world ;  if  wealtby,  yon  may  call 

This  —  friend,  thai  —  brother ;  friends  and  brothers  all } 

Though  ydu  are.  worthless,  witless,; — never  mind  it  |^ 

Ydv  may  fa^ve  been  a  stable  boy,  —  what  then  P 

Tis  wealth,  my  friends^-makes  honorable  men. 

You  seek  respect,  no  doubt,  and  you  will  find  it. 

But  if  you  are  po6r,'tfe&ven%dp'y(m  f  thbtigh  yonr  fire 

.I}ad  royal  blood  in  him,  and  though  yo,u 

Possess  the  intelleoi  of  angels  too,  .     ^ 

Tis  all  in  vain ;  —  the  world  will  ne'er  inquire 

Qn  such  a  score  —  why  should,  it  take  the  pains  f 

Tis  easier  to  weigh  purses,  sure,  than  brains.  „    '    ' 

I  once  saw  a  poor  fellow,  keen  and  clever. 

Witty  and  wise  5  —  he  paid  a  man  a  visit. 

And  no  one  noticed  him,  and  no  one  ever 

,  Gave  him  a  welcome.   "  Sti'ange,'*  cried  1 5  *•  whence  i»  it  ?■ 

He  walked  on  this  side;  then  on  that, 

He  tried  to  introduce  a  social  chat ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  v6in  lie  tried  j 
Soipe  /ormally  and  freezingly  replied, 

And  some  said  by  their  silence,  "  Better  stay  at  home;" 

1      . 

A  rich  man  burst  the  door. 
As  Croesus  rich ;  ^-  I'm  sure 
He  could  not  pride  himself  upon  his  wit ; 
And  as  for  wisdom,  he  had  none  of  it{ 
He  had  what's  better — he  had  wealth* 

What  a  oonftisidn !  —  all  stand  up  erect,  -^ 
These  crowd  arowAd  to  ask  him  of  his  health  | 
.  These  bow  in- A<m€«<  duty  and  cespectf 
6 
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And  these  arrange  a  bq&  or  a  chairi 

And  these  condudt  him  there. 

**  Allow  me,  sir,  tiie  :honor  | "  -^  then  a  bow 

Down  to  the  earth;  —  is 't  possible  to  show 

Meet  gratitude  for  such  kind  condescension  F    . . 

? 

.  The  poor  man  hung  his  faead, 
And  to  himself  be  said*  .     y- 
.  **  This  is  indeed  beyond  my  comprehension." 
Then  looking  round,  one  friendly  face  he  found, 
An4  said,  '*  Pray  tell  me  why  is  wealth  preferred 
'  To  wisdom  P"— ^  tliat's  a  silly  question,  friend  I "  - 
Keplied  the  other ;  **  hare  you  never  heard, 
A.  man  may  lend  his  store 
Of  gold  or  silver  ore. 
But  wisdom  none  can  borrow,  none  can  lend  ?" 

K^SMNHuaL 


iWCQLORPP  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  **  Colored  Debating  Society  **  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio^ 
had  some  very  interesting  meetings.  The  object  of  the  argu- 
ment on  a  particular  evening  was  the  seitlement,  at  once  and 
forever,  of  the  question,  **  Which  am  de  mightiest,  de  pen  or 
de  swoard  ?  ** 

Mr.  Larkins  said  about  as  follows :  <*  Mr.  Chaarman,  what'a 
de  use  ob  a  swoard  unless  you*s  gwyne  to  waar  ?  Who's  hyar 
dst'sgwyne  to  waar  P  I  isn't,  Mr.  Morehouse  isn't,  Mrs.  More- 
house isn't,  Mr.  Newsome  isn't ;  I'll  bet  no  feller  wot  speaks  on 
de  swoard  side  is  any  ideer  ob  gwvne  to  waar.  Den,  what's  de 
use  ob  de  swoard  P  J  don't  tink  dar's  much  show  for  argiment 
in  de  matter." 

Mr,'  Lewman  said :  '*  What's  de  use  ob  de  pen  'less  you  knowa 
how  to  write  P  '  How's  dat  P  Dat's  what  I  wants  to  know. 
Look  at  de  chillun  ob  Isr'l. —  wasn^t  but  one  man  in  de  whole 
erowd  gwyne  up  from  Egyp'  to  de  Promis'  Lan'  cood  write,  au' 
he  didn't  write  much.  [A  voice  in  the  audience  :  '*  Who  frrote 
de  Ten  Comman'ments,  anyhow,  you  bet  ?  "  Cheers  from  the 
pen  side.]  Wrote  'em  P  wrote  'em  ?  Not  much ;  guess  not ; 
not  on  stone,  honey.  Might  p'r'aps  cut  'em  wid  a  chisel.  Broke 
'em  all,  anyhpw,  'fore  he  got  down  de  hill.  Den  when  he  out 
a  new  set,  de  cbiilun  ob  Im'I  broke  'em  all  again.    Qay  he  did 


write  'em,  what  good  was  it  ?  So  his  pen  no  'count  nohow. 
No,  saar.  De,«iR>arri|{'8^1^tfotc}9Hl  '^  ioto  de^  Promis*  Lan', 
saar.  Why,  saar,  it's  ridicMous.  Tink,  saar,  ob  Jt)avjd  a-cuttin' 
off  Goliah's  he&d  wid.a;?«n;  saarx!'  De  ideer 'a.  altogedder  toa 
'posterous,  saar.  De  swoard,  saar,  de  swoard  mus'  win  de  argi- 
menjb,  saar."  , 

Dr.  Crane  said :  '*  I  tink  Mr.  Lewman  a  leetle  too  fas'.  He's 
a-speakin'  ob  de  times  in  de  dim  pas',  when  de  mind  ob  man  was 
crude,  an'.de  hau'  'ob  man  was'  in  de  ruff  state,  an*  not  tone 
4own  to.  de  refinement  f>k  eibilized  times.  Dey  wasn't  educate^ 
up  to  de  use  ob  de  pen» .  .D^ir  ha^'s  was  on)y  fit  for  de  ruiTus^ 
ob  de  swoard.'  Now,  as  de  modern  poet  says,  our  swoards  rust 
in  deir  cubbards,  an'  peas,  sweet  peas,  cover  de  Ian'.  An'  what 
has  wrot  all  dis  change  ?  ^^  pen.!  %>o  I  take  a  swoard  np»v 
to  get  me  a  peck  ob  sweet  taters,  a  pair  ob  chickens,  a  pair  ob 
shoes  P  No,  saar.  I  jeas  take  my  pep  an'  vnte  a^  order  for 
'em.  Do  I  want  money?  I  don't  git  it  by  de  edge  ob  de 
swoard;  I  writes  a  check*  .1  want  a. suit  ob  clo'es,  for  in* 
stance  —  a  stroke  ob  de  pen,  de  mighty  pen,  de  clo'es  is  on 
de  way*    I'se  done." 

Mr.  Newsome  said :  ''  Wid  all  jLue  'spect  to  de  learned  gem- 
man  dat's  jess  spoke^  we  mns'  all  agree  ddt  for^  smooTin'  tings, 
off  an'  a-levellin'  titigs  down,  dere!s  notting  eqv^als  de  swoard.  *^ 

Mr.  Hunnicut  said :  "  I  agrees  entirely  wia  Mr.  Newsome  ; 
an'  in.ttDSv^r  !to  whAt  Dr«  CraDus  saysi  I  would :jess<  a^k  .nrha^'s* 
de  use  ob  drawin'  a  check  unless  you's  got  de  moo^yiii  de  bank, 
or  a-driwin'  de  oi^der  oa  di»  atctrevunless  dd  jitore  .truss  ^ou  P 
S'pose  de  store  do  truss,  ain'tlt  elasiprjt(rsei)'  a  boy  as  to  write 
a  order  ?  If  you  got  no  boy  handy,  telegraf.  No  use  for  a  pen — 
not  a  bit.  Who  ebber  heard  ob  Mr.  Hill's  pen  ?  Nobody,  saar. 
But  his  swoard,  saar«-*.de  swoard  ob  ok  Ikiakiisr  HUl,  saar — .U* 
known  to  ebbery  chile  in  de  Ian'.  If  it  had^en  been  for  de 
swoard  ob  ole  BUnker  HIU;  stukf,.'  wfiaarfd  -^e  niggers  be  tm 
flight,  saarP  wfaaar,'  saar?  .  In  Georgija,  saur^  <»:> wuss, saar.  •  tfo 
cuUud  man,  saar,  should  ebber  go  back,  saar,  on  de  swoard,  saar." 

Mr.  HtSmnioiit's  rembrkt  seemed  to  parry  a  good  deal  of  wdgbt 
irith  ih^  audience.  After  speeches  'by  a  number  of  others,  the 
subject  was  handed  over  to  the  *'  committee,"  who  carried  it 
out  mnd  ''sot  on  k."  In  due  time' they  retdraed  with  tlie.  ftU 
lowing  decision : 

"  De  committee  decide  dat  de  swoard  has  de  most  pints  au' 
de  best  backin*,  an'  dat  de  pen,  is  de'most  benefidial,  an'  dat  di 
whole  ting  is  about  a  staa'-off." 
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SHIFTLESS  NEIGHBOR  BALL. 

OUANDHA  wanted  to  paper  tlie  kitchen,  and  parlor,  and  hall  • 
For  years  she  had  calculated  Cb  do  it,  each  spring  and  fall. 
But,  somehow,  time  had  slipped  away,  and  she  hadn't  ibced  ui 
at  all.  :■'  ■      " 

One  May,  having  money  erioogh,  she  started  grandpa  for  town 
With  his  head  full  of  directions  about  white,  scarlet;  and  brown, 
And  me,  perched  on  the  seat  with  him,  in  my  new  pink  gingham 
gown. 

*'Qood-by,''  called  grandma,  smUing  like  a  girl  sending  for 

a  toy, 
As  Major  went  off  at  a  spanking  pace,  uid  grandpa  laughed 

like  a  boy,  I 

To  see  Kriss  E^nngle,  the  shephef d  dog,  leaping  about  for  Joy.      \ 

"  We  shall  blow  out  like  a  garden,''  grandpa  said,  as  we  drove 

along, 
^  The  old  house  will  look  gay  as  a  (^rrow  breaking.into  song ; 
It  may  be  i(/s  all  vanity,  but  I  can't  see  as  it's  wrong.  — ^ 

^Halloo!    Good  morning,  neighbor  BalL   Whoa!  Major;  can*l 

Sou  stand  stillP  ... 

^  t  in  here.  111  carry 'you  as  fiur  aa  the  Village  Hill  •— 
WhAt's  the  matter  P    Yoii  lo^  like  a  man  who^s  going  to  make 
his  witii     - 

**  What !    To  raise  your  inteieet-money  you  haye  got  to  seQ 

your  cow P»     • 
Well,  tnat  Evans  Is  an  old  skinflint,  I  guess  I  must  allow. 
But  I've  got  the  cash  to  meet  the  claim,  nere  in  my  wallet,  now.* 


I  didnH  dare  to  speak,  as  grandpa  counted  the  silver  ottt» 
Sud.  **  Ctod  bless  yon !  ^  to  neighbor  Ball,  and  turning  Mi^ 

about,  • 

Drove  straight  back  to  the  faim<rhonse  door,  where  grandma  set 

up  a  shout : 

'^Why,  father!  how  does  it  happen  that  yoj  are  back  so  aooa 
from  town  ? 


Did  a  crick  catch  you  in  your  back?    Did  old  Major  b tumble 

Or,  did  you  forget  what!  told^yduf  Imd  grandma  began  to  frown. 

So  the  old  man  told  his  ttory,  with  a  sweet,  pathetic  ^race : 
**  You  wouldii't  carey  I  know,"-  he  said,  '*  bad  you  aeen  our 

neighbor's  face;' 
And  it's  by  lending  tO:the  Lord  that  we  win  in  heayen  a  place.* 

**  Well,  I  declare  I "  said  grandma »  ''if  of  queer  men  you  don't 

beat  all ; 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  so  we  can  fit  up  some  in  the  fall ; 
Axk^l  do  feel  proper  sorry  for  poor,  shiftle&s  neighbor  Ball." 

Mss.  Annib  Pbeston 


*  • 


i-.j  > 
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Lantt  was  in  love,  you  see. 

With  lovely^'liTely  BoBte  Careyy         :    . 
But  her  father  can't  agree 

To  giveihe  gior)  to  Lanty  Leary. 
.  •*  Up  to  luiii  awi^  we'll  run," 
)  .   .:8aYa  shev  ^' my  iather/'s  so  eonthrairy, 

.  .  Won'4  fpKL  follow  me  P  won't  you  follow  me  9  ** 

*' Faith,  I  will  I "  says  Lanty  Leary. 

•  //«'.»    t  ■  ' )   ' ^  •   I  •  >  •  ' 

But  her  father  died  olie  day 
.      '  (I  hear  'twas  no^  from  dbrinking  irather); 
House  and  land  apd  cash,  they  gay, 

•  Hf  le^  by  will  to  Bose^  his  daughther ; 
£[ouse  and  land  and  ca^h  to  seize, 
Away  she  cut  so  light  and  airy : 
;  ^'f;Wpa't  you  follow  oie?  won't  you  follow  me  F  * 
<<  Faith,  1  will !  **  says  Lanty  Leary. 

Bose  helrftelir  was  taken  bad. 

The  fayrer  worse  each  day  was  growin^ 
"  Lanty  dear,"  says  she,  ••  'tis  sad, 

To  th'  other  world  Vm  surely  goin'  | 
You  can't  survive  my  loss,  I  know. 

Nor  long  remain  in  Tipperary : 
Won't  you  follow  meP  won't  you  follow  meP" 

**  Faiths  I  won't ! "  says  Lanty  Leary. 

Samuel  Loyeb. 
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THE   BARON'S  LAST  pANQUET. 

O'er  a  low  couch  the  setting  sun  had  thrown  its  latest  ray» 
Where,  in  his  last  strong  agony,- «  dying  warrior  lay;     ' 
The  stem  old  Baron  Rudiger,  whose  frame  had  ne'er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil  its  iron  strength  had  B])ent. 

'*They  come  around  me  here,  and  say  my  days  of  life  are  oVr 
That  I  Bhall  mount  my  noble. steed  and  lead  myband  no  more; 
Thev  come,  and  to  my  beard  they  dare  tell  me  now,  that  I, 

Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  bom -4^ that  I^hai  ha!  mu^tdiew 

«         •  ... 

*'  And  what  is  death  ?    Fre  dored-him  oft  before  the  Paynim 

spear ; 
Think  ye  he 's  entered  himjigkte^-^lkSk^atae  to  seek  me  here? 
Tve  met  him,  faced  him,  scorned  him,  when  the  fight  was 

waging  hot; 
ril  try  his  might •^m  bra^e  his  power)  defy,  and  fear  him  not. 

"  Ho !  sound  the.toon^  ^romtay  tower,  and  fire  the  culverin— 
Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed <•-* call. erery  vabsal  in,— • 
Up  with  mybanner  on  the  wall --^tbe -banquet  board  prepare ; 
Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  halJ^  and  bring  my  afetaior  there !  ' 

•  .  .  •      .       •  1  .    '.    [  ' 

An  hundred  hands  were  busy  then  —  thp  banquet  forth  was 

spread,  ' 

And  rung  the  heavy  oaken  floor  with  many  a  martial  tread ; 
While,  from  the  rich,  dark  tracery  along  the  yault!«id  wall, 
Lights  gleamed  on  harness,  plume,  and  spear,  in  tl^  proud  old 

Gothic  hall.  .  « 

w 

Fast  horr}ing  through  the  outer  gati^  the  mailed  retainers 

poured . 
On  through  the  portal's  firowmng  arcli»  and  thronged  around 

the  board, 
"While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark,  caryed,  oaken  chair  of  state, 
Armed  cap-a-pie,  stern  Hudiger,  with  girded  falchion,  sate. 

**  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men,  pour  forth  the  cheering  wine, 
There'ft  life  and  strength  in  eviery  drop  —  thanksgiving  to  the 
vine! 


An  3W  all  theind,  my  ratsaU  true  ?  —  mine  eyes  are  wasing  dim  i 
Pill  round,  my  tried  and  fearleat  ones,  each  goblet  to  the  brim* 

**  You^re  there,  but  yet  I  see  ye  noiL    Draw  forth  each  trusty 

sword, 
And  let  me  bear  your  faithful^t^l  clash  once  around  my  board : 
I  hear  it  faintly :  •^  Louder  yet !  — ^^What  clog%  my  heavy  breath  P 
Up  all*  and  shout  for  Budiger, '  Defianee  unto  Death  \ ' " 


Bowl  rang  to  bowl  —  steel  cla^g-  to  steel  —  and  jrose  a  deafen* 

ingcr}',  

That  made  the  torches  flare  around,  and  shook  the  flags  on 

.  .  .high: 
*'Ho!  cravens,  do  ye  fear  him?  —  Slaves,  traitors ]  have  yp 

flown? 
Ho  1  cowards,  have  ye  left  me  to  meet  him  here  alone  P 

.**  But.  I  defy  him :  — ^let  him  come ! "    Down  rang  the  massy 

cup. 
While  from  its  sheath,  the  ready  blade  came  flashing  half- 
way up;  . 
And,  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes  scarce  trembling  on  his 

.    head, 
Thete^  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair,  old  Rudiger  sat,  dead, 

A.  O.  Gft££N. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAHPINTS. 

4 

<* The  seqient,  is  it P  ^  said  Picket,  in< reply«  "Sure,  every- 
body has  heard  tell  of  the  blessed  •  St  Patrick,  and  how  he 
drnve  the  aarpints,  end  all  manner  of  venomous  things,  out  of 
Ireland  -->  how  he  bothered  all  thetoannint  entirely ;  but  for  all 
that,  there  was  one  ould  sarpint  left,  who  ^was  too  cunning  to 
foe  talked  out  of  the  country  and  made  to  drbwh  himself.  St. 
Patrick  didn't  well  know  how.  to  manage  this  fellow,  who  was 
doing  great  havoc  |  till  at  last  he  bethought  himself,  and  got  a 
strong  iron  chest  made,  with  nfne  boults  upon  it 

**  So  one  fine  morning  he  takes  a  walk  to  where  the  sarpiilt 
used  to  keep  ;  and  the  sarpint,  who  didn't  like  the  Saint  in  the 
aeast,-^and  small  blame  to  him  for  that,  —  began  to  hiss  and 
shoi»  his  teeth  at  him  Uke.  anything.  *0h,'  says  St.  Patrick, 
says  lie, '  where's  the  use  of  making  such  a  piece  of  work  about 


t  gentleitfftff;  like  mysdlf,  eoming  to  see  yon  ?  -^'tis  a  aiea^ioasMft 
I  have  gotiahde  for>yDii  agin  the  winter }  for  l^:.gqing.td  cM 
ilize  the  vhole  country^  man  and  beast,'  says  he,  *  and  you  can 
ciorae  and  look  at- it wh^never^ydn  piease, and^'ds mytelf  wittbe 
glad  to  see  you.'  ^ 

'*The  Bar{)int,  hearing  sudi  smooth' words,  thought  that 
though  St  Patriek  had  druTe-all  the  rest  of  the  sarpints  into 
the  sea,  he  meant  no  hafm  to  'hitnself ;  so  the  sarptnt  walks  fair 
and  easy  up  to  see  him  and  the  house  he  was  speaking  about. 
But  when  the  sarpint  saw  the  ni^^  great- boults  upon^to^  cfaest» 
he  thought  he  was  sould,  and  was  for  making  off  with  himself 
aa*  fast  as  he  could.' 

** * Tis  a  nice  warm  house, you  see,'  says  St.  Patrick,  'and  'da 
H 'good  friend  I  am  ^o  you.*-  *1         • 

**  *  I  thank  you,  kindly,  St.  Patrick,  for  your  dvtiity/  says 
the  sarpdnt,  *  but  I  think  it's  too  smalt  it  is.for  niei  ^  meaning  U 
for  an  ei^cuse  ;  and  away  he  was  going. 

"^  *  Too '  small !  ^  says  St.  Patrick ;  *  tito^,  if  you  please/  says 
he;  *  you're  out  in  that,  my  boy,  anyhow — ^^I  am  sure  ^will  fit 
you  completely ;  and,  TU  tell  you  what,'  says  he, '<  I'll  bet  you  4 
gallon  of  porter,'  says  he,  *  that  if  you'll  only  try  and  get  in, 
there'll  be  plenty  of  room  for  you/ 

**  The  sarpint  was  as  thirsty  as  he  could  be  with  his  walk,  and 
'twas  great  joy  to-  him  the  thoughts  of  doing  St. -Patrick  xMit  of 
the  gallon  of  porter ;  so,  swelling  himself  up  as  big  as  he  could, 
he  got  into  the  chest,  ail  but  -a  little  bit  of  his  taiL  *  There, 
now,'  says  he,  *  I've  won  the  gallon,  for  you  see  the  house  is  too 
small  for  me,  for  I  tfan!t  get  iU  my  tail/^  Wb^n,'  what  does  St. 
Patrick  do  but  he  comes  behind  the  great  heavy  lid  of  the  chest, 
and,  puUing-'his  two<  hands  to  it,  down  he  flltpa  It  with  a  .bang 
l&e  thunder.  When  the  rogue  of  a  saTpint  saw  the  lid  coming 
down,  in  went  his  tail  like  a  shot,  for  fear  oi  being  whipped  off 
him,  and  St  Patrick  began  at  onoe  to  boult  the  nme  iroa 
boults. 

**  *  Oh,  murder  I  Won't  you.  let  me  out,  St  Patrick  P '  says 
the  sarpint — *  Pve  lost  the  bet  fairly,  and  I'll  pay  you  the  gallon 
like  a  man.' 

'* '  Let  you  out,  my  darling  ?  *  saya  St  Patrick ;  <  to  be  sure 
I  will,  by  jol  manner  of  means  $  but  you  see  I  haven't  time  now, 
to  you  must  wait  till  to-morrow,' 

**  And  so  he  took  the  iron  chest,  with  the  aorpint  in  it,  and 
pitches  it  into  the  lake  here,  where  it  is  to  this  hour,  for  cer- 
^«ini  and 'tis  the  sarpint  atruggling  down  at  the  bpttpqa  thai 
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makes  the  waves  upon  it^  Manjr  ik  t^/livttg  man,"  con- 
tinued Picket,  **be^de8  myself,  •  has  heard  the  sarpint  crying 
out  from  within  the  chest  under  the  water;  '  Is  it  to-morrow 
vet  P  —  isr  it  .to^mbrro^  yetS.' ' which,  .t6  be  wfe,  :it  never  can 
be.  And  that's  the  way  St  Patrick  settled  the  last  of  the 
aarpints,  sir."  •    ,::  '■::.- 

; ::  "  '  Ti  ^    .'"^   '■   i  •' 

.  -  •        »  '     i     '   •  f 

:  ■  "THE,  bit-EMMA.  ' 

•  •  ■ 

Now,  by  the  bleS8^4  Paphian  que^ii,  ; 

SJho  heaves' the  breast  of  sweet  iuxteeli ) 
y  every  name  I  cut  on  bark'    * 
Before  my  morning  star  grew, dark; ., 
Biy  Hyfe^'s  tdr ch,  by  Cupfd^^  dart,     \ 
By  all  that  th¥ills  the  b^ating'bea^  |   ' 
The  bright  btack'iBjre,  the  mfeltingWtie,— 
I  cannot  tihbbse  between'th^  two.         ' 

I  hkd  a  vision 'in  my  dreams  ;~ 
I  saw  ii  row  o^  twenty  beams  |     ; ' , 

^ -From  evfry  beam  a  rope  was  nufigi"  ' 

'In  every  rope  a  lover  swung. 
I  asked  the  hue  of -every  eye      * 
That  bade  each  luckless  lover  die ; 
Ten  livid  lips.said«  he^veqly  blue, 
And  ten  acc(i6ed  the  darl^r  hue. 

.        Ifllskeda  matrpn,  w£ac)i.Qhf  d^eWd       ,  ,   ' 
With  fakeat  ligiit. of  .beauty,  beamed  I 
;  Slie  answered,  some  thofi^ht  bo^  wfore^fair  — 
.Cive  her  blue  eyes  and  gol4pn  hair.,  . 
1  might  have  liked  her  judgment  well, 

♦♦  •  •      ,  ,   ,B^t!a8.s^ie.i!pQke,|9l^e^U^,tliebell,. 

'  And  all  her  girls,  nor  small  nor  few, 
, .  Canie  fnajcching  in  -^  th^ jr^  ey^  were  blue* 

r  •  •  •  r  •  • 

•  •  •    w  *  .  *  ,  w       '     •    * 

I  asked  a  maiden ;  back  sheflvng 
Th^  looks  that  rbunkl  he^  Ibrehetftdhung^ 
!    rAiidtumedher  ioye^  aglonouaone,   . 
Bright  as  a  diattiond  in  tb^ailiir  v. 
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On  nie,  until,  beneath  its  rays, 
I  felt  as  if  my  hair  would  blaste ; 
She  liked  all  eyes  but  eyes  of  green  f 
She  looked  nt  me ;  what  oould  she  vatu  f 

Ah !  many  lids  Love  lurks  between, 
Nor  heeds  the  colomg  of.  his  screen  % 
And  when  his  random  arrows  fly. 
The  victim  .£b1)8,  butk^iows^o^ why. 
Gaze  not  upon  his  shield  of  jet, 
The  shaft  upon  tlfe* string' is  se^ ; r  ■■: 
■  .JtQok  not  beneath  his  azure  veil, 
Though  every  limb  were  cased  in  mail^ 

Well  both  might  make  a  martyr  bneak 
The  chain  that  bound  him  to  thf  Bitake^ 
...  Aoii  both,  with  .but  a  /singly;  ray,  : 
Can  melt  our  y^ry  he^ts.  away  \  .  | 
And  both,  when  balanced,  hardly  seem 
To  stir  the  scales,  or  rock  the  beam ;  t 
But  that  is  dearest,  all  the  while.  r 

That  wears  for  us  the  swee^test  smile,   r 

O.   W.  HOLMEt. 


■>-f- 


A  BRICK. 


/v 


One  morning  in  Xovember*  some  years  ago,  th^  servant  in- 
formed me  that  a  mail  was  watting  at  the  front  door  to  see  me. 
On  goinff  to  the  door,  a  man  of  tall-stature  and  rbbust  appear- 
ance, calling  me  by  name,  requested  assistance,  saying  that  he 
had  a  large  family  a  wife  in  delicate  health,  and  no  means  to 
procure  food  for  tnem.  * 

"  You  appear  to  be  strong  and  hea}tb;f ;  why  don't  ycu  work?" 
asked  I.  '  '  '. 

"  Simply,  sir,  for  the  reason  that  I  cannot  br^cure  work." 

Not  having  any  work  to  give  him,  I  thought  I  would  test  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions.        •  :  1 

« If  I  giise  you  WM^k,  what  pay  do  you  want  P*'  ' 

**  Anything,  sir,  you  unloose  to  give  me,  so  iongf'as  I  can  ob- 
tain means  for  my  sttffBrintf  fiimify.** 

**  Very  well,"  said  I ;  **  i  will  give  you  twenty-five  cents  an 
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hour  if  yon  will  carry  a  birick  on  your  arm  around  the  Uock  for 
six  hours  without  stopping^.'' 
•     "  Thank  }'ou,  sir ;  I  will  do  it* 

After  hunting  a  while,  I  found  a  brick,  placed  it  on  the  man's 
arm,  started  him  on  his  walk,  and  then  went  down  town  to  my 
business. 

On.  my  way  home,  as  I  approached  the  comer  of  the  street 
where  I  reside,  I  found  a  great  crowd  of  persons  gathered,  two 
fire^ehgines,  a  hose-cart,  and  a  hopk-and-ladder  truck.  Upon 
inq(Uiring  whdre  the -fire  was,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  and  that  what  brought  the  people  together  and  occa- 
sioned the  agitation,  was  the  spectacle  of  a  tall  man  carrying 
a  bricR  bto  his  arm  around  the  block  for  nearly  six  hours.  The 
neighbors  were*  looking  at.  him  from  the  windows  and  doors  as 
he  passed  along.  Some  thought  he  was  crazy ;  btft  when  spoken 
to,  his  answer  was :  '*  Don't  stop  me ;  it's  all  right."  As  he 
interfered  with  no  one,  he  was' allowed  to  walk  on  undisturbed. 

**  Where  is  the  man  now  P.."  I  ^sked.. 

^  There,  you -can  see  him' at  tfafe  other  end  of  the  block,  walk- 
ing with  his  head  down,"  was  the  answer. 

He  was  just  about  turning  the  corner,  and  I  waited  till  he 
performed  the  circuit,  then,  taking  him  quietly  by  the  arm,  I 
marched  him  to  my  house,  followed  by  'a  lot  of  boys.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  firemen,  engines,  and  hose-cart  rattled  off.  The 
man  was  thoroughly  tired  out  iif hen  I  took  him  into  my  hall  and 
seated  him  on  a  chair,  while  my  .<iervant  went  for  something  to 
eat  I  paid  him  forthwith  a  dollar  and  a  half.  He  informed 
me  that  while  making  one  of  his  turns,  a  lady  came  out  of  a 
house  and  inquired  why  he  was  earr^ing  that  brick ;  and  on  his 
giving  her  the  reason,  he  received  a  dollar. 

The  object  soon  became  known,  for  as  he  passed  the  houses, 
small  sums  wtre  given  to  him  by  difiereni  persons ;  ahd  ho  was 
well  satisfied  with  his  day's  work. 

«*  But,"  said  he,  **  what  shall  1  do  to-morrow?  " 

"Why,"  J  replied,*  "go  early  in  the  morning  to  the  houses 
from  which  you  received  the  money,  ask  for  work,  and  no  doubt 
1  ou  wDl  find  some  one  who  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting 
It ;  then  report  to  me,"  '  .     ' 

The  following  afternoon  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  a  German  who  kept  a  pork  establishment  on  Third 
Avenue,  and  who  wanted  a  clerk  to  keep-  his  books*  •  He  was 
to  get  five  dollars  a  week  if  his"  work  proved  satisfactory  ;  and 
his  duties  began  on  the  following  day.    Before  leliving  me,  he 
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asked  for  the  brick  that  bad  brought  him  such  good  luck,  and 
I  gave  it  to  him.  Within  the  year  I  ascertained  that  the  man 
had  been  transferred  to  a  larger  establishment  of  the  same  kind, 
with  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Three  or  four  years  aA?r,  this  J  was  riding  in  a  street  car, 
when  a  well-dressed  man  accosted  me  with  a  smile,  and  asked 
me  if  I  knew  him.    Seeing  me  hesitate^  be  said  ;   .. 

**  Don't  you  recollect  tl)e..xoan  ythix  carried  t|;ke  brieve  P." . 

He  tbiin  informed  me  that  he  was  fl^^^i^  ^  pros];)erous  business 
on  his  own  account,  had  laid  up  money,  and  expected:  soon 
to  build  himself  a  house  up^towi). 

'*  What  became  of  the  orick?".  I  inQvired.- 

'*  That  briokt  sir,  has  ajlways  occupied  4  plfu^  on  our  ibantel- 
pieoe,  and  we  value  it  «s  the  most  precious  pf  ouf  ,lit^  .pof- 
iessions*    It  bas  made,  our  fortune.".  .  .  \>.    .  .• 


','1':    '.• 
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[From  the  Fremiti  <«f  FMn^oia  Oo^pM.]  • 

Thb  Lord  aloq^  with  Peter  walked. one, day* 
Where  bright  Qenesaxeth  (n  sunshi))e  lay ;  : 
At  that  hour,  when  the  sun  ^s,  fiercest  .glare. 
They  i:each9dja  oot(a^(^s  th^j.lirandered,  wber^ 
BeMe  &  doorway,  ruinc^  andjo.^i 
Afisher-s  widow  sat,  in'gai^b  of  .wQCr  ,\      '    .  | 
FuU  of  sad  thoughts. .  Yet  s|^e  forbgre  to  we^ 
That^he  might epln-h^ taskr^4.rpc)i  W bfi^to  sleep 

Not  far  away  the  Lprd  and  Peter  stood,  * 

Half  hidde^k  b^  a  %-tree  u^  a  wood. .     . 

As  they  looked  w  unsef  n,  along  the.rqad, 
Cftnie an  old  beggar  staggeriug:  ^tk  a  loads  ■    '.' 
An  earthen  jar  poised  on  his  trembling  heaA  | 
He  paused  befi>i!e  the  wi^pw,  and  he.sai4 :      . 
<«  Woman,  this  milk  has  to  be  carried  still  .. 

A  half*Qiile  further,  over  yonder  hiU  $ , 
But  as  you  see,  exbaus^  by  thpheait,      ,  .  •      </  • 
I  oannot  get  il  to,  the  yillage.  street  |     ^ 
And  if  Ifind  no.belprllQs?  to-day ^;  , 
The  penny.I  irasproraispi^^^  inxipay,^, 


The  widow  rose.    She  neither  ipoke  lyar  snriledy         '  ^^ 
But  dropped  her'dUtaff,  ceased  to  lull  her  child, 
Baised  the  tall  pitcher  slowly  on  her  head. 
Waved  the  man  on^  anid  followed  in  hi#  t^ead* . 

Then  eager  Peter  spol^e :  "  Master/'  he  said, 
**  Tis  right  %o  sjApcpr  tho^e  who  need  our  aid  | 
But  is  this  womaQ. doing  right  to  %  . 
From  house .  and  child;  to,  h^p  a  passer-by? 
Doubtless  the  man  need  npt  have  travelled  far 
To  find  some  idler  who  would  bear  his  jeur."  . 

Then  the  Lord,  looked  on  Peter :  "  Be.  thou  %\a^ 
Whene'er  a  poor  n^an,  helps  a  man  more  poori 
My  Father's  care  o^'er  his  own  home,  is  thrown; 
She  hath  done  well  in  that  which  she  has  donq." 

As  thus  the  J4ifd  His  #ei?rant*s  seal  restrained, . 
He  took  the  mother's^  place,  wid  even  delved 
The  distaff  with  I{is  jpuids  divine  to  p\y, 
And  rooked  the  re^tl^fwi  ibabe,  and  ^ng  its  lullaby,   ' 

Then  rising  when,  it  6lept»  He  waved  His  hand, 
And.Pejt^  follow^  at  H^.miite  <|ommand. 

When  the  poorr  womftn  reaehed  her  cabin  l^are  -^ 
A  home  made  rich  by  God'B  protecting  ca^  — 
She  found-r-  but  never  knew  by  whom  'twas  done -<- 
That  her  babe  alept,  and  that  her  flax  was  spun* 


■♦- 


A  THIRSTY  BOY. 

I  SAW  the  bov  who  wanted  a  drink  -—  a.  restless^  questioning^ 
tineasvy  thirsty  ooy.  He  let  the  window. fall  on  his  fingers  be* 
fore  the  train  haw  gone  a  mile;  He  stood  out  on  the  platform 
vntil  he  was  inemsted  two  inches  deep  with  ashes  and  dust  and 
dnders.  He  went  to  the  water-cooler  and  got  a  drink;  then  he 
came  back  and  told  liia  mother  he  .was  iiot,  and.  weht  back  and 

Sot  another  drink.    He  dxiank  about  four  times  per  mile,  sel- 
om  oftener,  unless  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  uncontrollab.e 
spasm  of  thirst.    If  he  was  drinking,  and  somebody  else  cams 
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after  a  drink,  the  boy  would  suddenly  seise  the  cup  he  had 
ust  set  down  and  refill  it,  and  drink  as  though  he  had  wrapped 
lis  stomach  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  glarinjg^  suspiciously  over 
the  top  of'  the  cup  at  the  waitiilg  pabsenge^  aS'  her  drank. 
When  he  was  in  his  seat  he  watched  the  aisle  narrowly,  and 
if  he  saw  any  passenger  get  up  and  move  toward  the  watei« 
cooler,  he  ^ould  jump  up  and  race  for  it  If  ne  got  there  firsts 
he  would  drink  and  snore  over  the  eup  until  the  thirsty  travel- 
ler forgot  what  he  went  down  there  after.  People  began  to 
wonder  how  much  the  boy  was  gauged  for,  and  if  he  wasn't 
rather  straining  his  capacity.  The  remotest  hint  or  suggestion 
was  enough  to  send  him  back  to  the, copier.  When  the  tiain 
ran  over  a  creek,  the  water  made  him  think  6f  his  thirst. 
When  it  rattled  over  a  long  stretch  of  dry  prairie,  the  ab- 
sence of  water  drove  him  mad.  •  I  was  afraid  the  supply  of 
water  would  give  out  before  the  boy  Waii  filled  up,  and  he  was 
rather  a  small  boy  too.  His  interior  circumference,  I  think, 
must  have  inclosed  an  area  double  in  bxtent  to  th&t  inclosed  by 
the  exterior  belt.  Near  Waseca  we  rah  tiearlya  mile  without 
the  boy  making  a  stop  at  the  tanlL  ^  I  grew  very  nervous  now, 
for  I  was  fearful  that  auring  such  an  unheard-^f  abstine^e  from 
water  his  pumps  would  run  dry,  rust  out,  and  he,  might  blow  up. 
So  I  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  seat  and  said,  leaf e)essiy  : 

"By  George!  but  I  am  thirsty.  I  wonder  if  Ih^^is  any 
water  in  this  car?" 

You  want  to  understand  me  nOW  as' f^ootdiii^  Vi<ry  plainly, 
and  without  any  mental  reserveftioh,  the  fa^  that  'tfie  boy's 
mother,  sitting  beside  him,  was  no  fool.*  Her  eyes  ^napped 
when  she  heard  my  careless  and  innocent  rettark  %  she^took  in 
every  syllable  of  it,  and  she  turned  on  me  in  a  flash,  with,  *'  I 
wish  you  would  mind  your  oirn  business,  and  leave  my  boy 
alone ! " 

A  low,  mocking  murmur  of  appkiktei^eiil  through  the  car — 
a  little  of  it  for  the  indignant  mother,  some  of  it  for  the  charity 
boy^  but  most  of  it  forme.  She  suppressed. ^^youds,  tniij  **  vkry 
successfully,  but  it  was  too  latCi  lldng.  before  she  had  finished 
that  brief  sentence  her  boy  was  down » at  the  water*«oolar,  hold* 
ing  his  e^es  tight  shut  to  keep  the  water  from  running  out  of 
them,  while  he  flooded  his  system  as  thoogh  he  had  taken  a 
tiontniet  to  keep  up  a  perennial  freshet  inside  of.  himself. 

BVSXJNGXQN  HAttK£3n& 
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If  TOttHl  keep  ^t  seeret  — '  honor  bright  r* 

I'll  tell'  you  a  little  story,  Joe ; 
.  Something  that  happened  to  me  last  night. 
Here  at  the  masquerade  balli  you  know. 

Ton  may  have  noticed  Tve  spooned  of  late 
On  Laura  Clyde -^nothing  else  to  do  — 
She's  rather  pretty,  at  any  rate, 
-    ^  Food  of  flir^ingi  and  I  am  too. 

Laura's  a  friend  of  my  sister  Fan ;' 
Her  room  Joins  mine,  and  the  walls  are  thin  | 

So  I,  by  accident,  heard  them  plan 
Their  dresses  for  masquerading  in; 

The  ball  was  lovely,  the  costumes  fine, , 
And  e^her  dancing  or  iced  champaghe  •» 

Can't' say  which,  but  expect  the  wine—* 
Just  a  little  confused  my  brain. 

So  meeting  Laura  —  a  gypsy  maid  -—         ' 
Knew  her  at  once  by  n&r  driess,  you  see,  -*  ' 

I  took  her  out  for  a  promenade 
On  the  piizsa  all  alone  with  me. 

•*  Flirted  ?  '*'  Said  I  was  deep  iii  lore,  * 
Madly  worshipped  the  ground  she  trod, 

Vowed  It  by  all  below,  above. 
Did  she  return  it  P  — ^  a  word,  a  nod  P 

*      m 

,  The  fair  h^ad  dropped  in  assent ;  and  I  ^ 

Snatched  off  the  mask  -^  with  rapture  kissed  hut  % 
A  peal  of  laughter  was  my  reply,  ' 

By  Jovel  old  boy,  it  was  my  sister! 

Laugh  atme/ J6e;  don't  sparer  my  pridib, 
Nor  mind  my  feelings.^  I  feel  so  glad 

It  was  my  sister,  not  Laura  Clyde  $  ? 
Heaven^  1    What  sua  escape  I  had  J 

«*  Vanity  Verses.* 


(' 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  tlLBS. 

'  Before  a  quaint  old  ^replace,   *         ^ 
.  Full  fifty  years  1^,  '   '   ^ 

'    Deaf  grahdtna  and  I,  a  child, 
With  locks  of  gold  atld  isriow, 
Looked,  our  two  heads  together,  «• 
She  sittinff  in  her  chafr,     •  ";  ' 

^  And  I  erect  oesideliier,-»^'       .   '     ' '  ^ 
A  comfortable*  pair  5  '  " 

For  whue  within  the  firelight  t>nr  eyes  were  fifwittt  111111161^ 
8he  told  her  little  grandson  the  story  of  the  tiles. 

Here  was,  ajknight  in  armor,  > 

A  brave  old  lord  was  he  F 
He  won  full  toilsome 'battles 
Ja  many  a  far  countree } 

And  here,  his  lute  with  ribbon»    . 

*^       Trimmed  bravely,  fond  and  tru^,       y 
fieneath  his  lady's  casement,     ,  ,    . 
Sang  a  troubadour  in  blue. 
Now  with  pure  fact  or  fancy  dear  grandn^.time  begvlety 
Now  ftdry  lore  she  weavetb  in  her  story  of  the  tilea. 

The  stork  with  leg  unUfted ; 

The  windmill  on  the  plain ; 
The  siin  with  rays  of  asure  ;* 
.!     ^Tha  sheaf  of  ripened  grain»— 
Were  each  a  theme  for  etQry» 

For  ^ong  Of  pomio  ver^Oi  .    ^ 

And  merrUy  and  often 
Did  grandma  these  rehearse; 
ToifH^pt  and  quirks  were  grandma's,  and  cranks,  and  wantor 

wiles. 
When  onee  she  got  a-t^IUng  her,  stories . of  :tbe  tiles« 

The  fireplace  stands  unslMikeit  j 

The  milkmaid  trips  so  gay 
To  meet  the  fat  old  beadle. 

Who  alwaya  k)oks  her /way  |  i 


'The  frog  who  vent  a^hirooing  - 
iStill  peeps  out  «t  the  crane,  . 
But  grandma  with  her  stoaiea 
Will  neyer  come  again. 
From  that  old. English  fireplace  Ptc  wandered  many  mUeSy 
But  still  my  heart^remembeta  the  atoriee  of  the  tiles. 

Like  that  old  knight  in  armor 
Brate  must  I  te,  she  said, 
And  coutfseoQa  as  the  singer 
To  ^very  wife  and  maid  I 
''  ■        Industrioas'  and  cheerful 

As  the  milkmaid  oh  thele% 
And  prayerful  and- religious 
' '     •  Ail  the  beadlW  Ought  to  be. 
Aks  t  solch  tfpodess  Record  how  many  a  fault  defileii  t 
Pte  proved  'a  aohry  her^y  ibrlher  etories  of  the  tiles. 


But  still  when  nigh|;  is.  falling, 
'/  ■  .    And  ch{idr6n*8  roices  call 

Across  the  pl^a^ant  play-room^ 
And  down  the  echoing  hall, 
I  fittd  myself,  while  waiting 
'To  catch  them  in  my  arms, 
Thinking  the  stories  over 
With  all  their  varied  charms ; 
And  then,  when  grouped  around  me,  their  lips  are  wreathed 

with  smiles, 
I  tefl  their  n^reat-grandmother'a  sweet  stories  of  the  tiles. 

GoLDtN  Age. 


■  » 


.  THB  CITY.  MAN  ANI>SRTTING  HEN.     . 

<         f  I  ' 

A  CITT  man  was  asked  by  the  lady  of  the  house  if  he  would 
take  a  hen  off  the  nest,  as  it  wanted  to  set,  and  she  didn't  want 
it  to. 

**  Certainly,"  said  he  ;  and  he  immediately  started  out  to  the 
tarn,  where  the  hens  are  kept,  to  crush  out  the  maternal  pros- 
pects  of  this  particular  one. 

He  went  straight  for  the  nest  to  lift  her  ofl^  and  reached  oat 
7 
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his  hand  for  that  purpose,  %at  immediately  dn^  it  back  again 
and  tucked  it  up  under  one  arm,  and  squeezed  it  a  Uttle,  while 
he  drew  up  his  lips  as  if  to  whistle  something.  Then  he  stood 
there  and  stared  at  the  hen,  and  she  lifted  up  her  head  and 
stared  bade  at  him,  winking  her  eyes  with  singular  TMietn^noei 

"Get  cil^- won't  you?"  said  he^  after  a*  pause.     .  .. :  . 

She  made  no  response.  He  drew  out  his  hand  and  looked 
at  a  red  spot  on  one.  of  his.  knucklea,  and  then  p$t  the  knuckle 
in  his  mouth  to  cool  it,  looking  a^l  the.  while  at  the  hen,  and 
wondering  how  on  earth  she  moved  so  quickly.  \The  longer  he 
eyed  her,  the  less  he  felt  inclined  ta  touch  her,  and  fintuly  he 
climbed  up  a  post  to  a  beam  which  ran  over  the  ne^t,  and  worked 
his  way  on  tul  he  got  just  above  the  hen,  took  off  his  hat  and 
shook  it  at  her,  and  advised  her  to  ''  eeL"  But  she  only  looked 
at  him  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  clucked  ominously.  He  told  her 
if  she  did*  not  Jeave,  he'd  come  down  there  and.  kidk  htm. 
through  the.  bazn,  but  immediately,  gave  up  the  ,.hieodthirpiy 
design  when  he  reflected  that  it  was  a  dumb  ahimid  and  couldn't 
reason  with  a  human  being. . 

Then  he  happened  to  think,  of  his  pants,  which  were  white 
linen,  and  rubbed  l^is  fingers  on  the  neam  to  .find  them  full 
of  black  dust,  wHich  led  him  to  work  his  body  around  to 
look  at  his  pants,  and,  while  making  this  natural  move,  he 
suddenly  slipped,  made  a  plunge  to  renew  \iiB  hold,  slipped 
again,  shrieked  for  help,  and  then  came  down  ^on  top  of  the 
hen  and  the  nest,,  smashing  them  both  to  the  floor,  upsetting 
a  barrel,  and  filling  the  air  with  du^t,  feathers,  heornpises,  «n9 
shrieks.  .      •    .    *. 

When  the  femily  reached  the  bam,  the '  unfortunate,  man^ 
«ooking  like  a  ^ircus  poster  oh  legs,  had  got  on  his  Teet. 
and  was  turning  round  and  rubbing  his  head  in  an  abstracted 
manner,  and  every  time  he  turned,  an  omelet  on  a  white  linen 
base  came  to  view,  while  the  hen  stood  up  in  the  farthest 
cornet  of  Ithe  barn,  on  one  le^  with.  M  look  of  teproadi  min* 
gled  with  astonishment  on  her  countenance. 
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MISS  EDITH'S  MODEST  REQUEST. 

Mt  papa  knows  yoa,  and  he  says  you're  a  .maa  who  makes 

reading  for  books ; 
But  I  never  re^d  nothing  you  wrote,  nor  did  papa  —r  I  know  by 

his  look^  i 


80  I  guess  Tou're  like  me  when  I  talk,  and  I  talk  and  I  talk  all 

dar, 
And  they  only  say,  "Do  stop  that  child  I  **  or,  ''Nurse,  tfke 


the 

My  .-    „      „.     

'  Miss  Edith  kwHy  r  ' 


But  papa  said  if  t  was  good,  I  could  ask  yon  *^  alone  l>y  my-* 

self— 
If  you  wouldn't  write  me  a  book  like  that  little  one  up  on  the 

I  don't  mean  the  pictures,  of  course;  for.ta  m^kc  iheff^.  you've 

:    .     goK»  b*f  smart ;]  :  .  .     .  :    .  .      .        v 

But  the  reading  that  runs  all  around  them,  you  know -^  just  the 

me 

ft 

And  Jane — that's  my  nurse — and  John -^ he's  the  coachman— 

just  pnly  us  tqree*  ... 

'it'ou're  to  write  of' a  bad  little  girl,  that  was  wicked  and  bold,' 

and  all  that ; 
And  then  you  are  to'  write,  if  ybu  pleaae,  something  good-^ 

very  good  —  of  1^. cat! 

This  cat  she  was  virtuous  and  meek,  and  kind  to  her  parentS| 

'  ' '  •    and  mild,  ^ 

And  careful  and  neat  in  her  ways,  though  her  nustress  was  such 

a  bad  child  \ 
And  hours  she  vfTQukl  sit  and  iirould  gase  when  her.-i|iistress  *r^ 

that's  me  —  was  so  bad, 
And  blink«.just  aaif.she.W9M^«l(yt.''0Bdith!  yonmake  m|: 

heart  sad." 

'  •  *  ( 

•  /      .  J         ,  •       '  «  » 

And  yet,  you  would  scarcely  believe  it,  that  beautifttl»  angelio 

Was  blamed  by  the  servants  for  stealing  wh^teter,  they  said 
she'd  get  at 


too  ♦fliJ  nsADftrO'-^Ltf^. 

And  when  John  drank  m;  milk  -^  don't  you  tell  me !  I  know 

jiMtthe  wiiy  it  wae^bae-'^^   ' 
They  said  'twas  the  cat  —  and  ahe  sitting  and  washing  her  fiioe 

•in  the  sun ! 

And  then  there'  was  Dick,  my  canary.    When  I  left  the  cage 

^    open,  oije  dayi 
'they  all  made  l>elieve  thi&t  she  ate  it,  though  1  know  that  the 

bird  .flew  away^      /    ..  , 
And  whyp    Just  because  she  was  pkying  with  a^  feather  slie 

found  on  the  floor. 
As  1^  cats  couldo't  play  with  a  fefither  without  people  thinking 

'twas  more. 


. .  >  ■.  < 


Why,  once  we  were  romping  together,  when  I  knocked  down  a 

Tine  frCMh  Cb^^slielf  r 
That  cat  was  asgiieved  and  distressed-  as  if  she  had  done  it 

And  she  walked  away  sadly  and  hid  herself,  and  oeirer  emie  oat 

.until.tea— - 
80  'they  iriyrf^Ar  ^fcey^sfenft  M-td'hed,  and  ehe  never  oauia-eireii 
to  me. 

No  matter  whatever  )iappened«.  it  was  laid  at  the  door  of  that 

'  cat.      '  "" 

Wbyr  once,  when  I  toie  my  ^prpn «—  she  was  wrapped  in  it,  and 

Icillea«Rat'r— • 
Why,  they  blamed  that  on  her.    1  shall  never  —  no,  not  to  my 

dymgday— 
Foiget  the  pained  look  that  she  gave  me  when  they  slapped 
,  ,  a;)d  took  me  away. . 


1. 1* 


Of  coarse; -TOQ  kndw  JiistirhM  <A>mee  next  when  a  child  is  aa 

lovely  as  that  I 

She  wasted  ^uite  sldWIy'a^y-^St  was 'goodness  was  kilUn^       ^ 

that  cat 
I  know  it  ¥ras  nothing  she  ate,  for  her  taste  was  exceedingly 

wet 
But  they  said  she  stole  Bobby's  ice-eream,  and  eaoght  a  bad  eold 

from  the  ice. 


And  yoi/B  pinmiM  to  makeikie'a  book  Kke'that  little  one  up 

on  tlie  shelf. 
And  you'll  call  ber  "  Naomi,"  because  it-s  a  namO'tfaat  she  just 

gave  berself  9> 
For  sbe'd  scratch  at  my  door  in  the  morning,  and  whenever  Fd 

call  out  •»  Who's  there?  *f—    '     '' 
She  would  answer^  ^  Naomi !  Naomi  !**  like  a  Christian,  I  to#; 

and  declare. 

And  youli  nut  me  and  her  in  a  book^*  And>  mind,  yon^e  to  say 

I  was  bad  j 
And  I  might  hare  been  badder  Hhan  that  but  for  the  ezamnle 

I  had. 
And  you'll  si^  thai  she  was  a'  M alteae  —    And  what%  that  you 

askedf '  '^Is  she  dead ?**    •  ' 
Whj,  please,  sir,  there  ainH  any  eat !    You're  to  make  one  np 

out  of  your  head  I      * 

•  *^  •     -^  •'  '•  ■   BsBT  Habis.    ■ 


I  »   .    I 


•THB  MAN  V^ITH  A  B£AR. 


» i.     ■     ,i ».    .  ^  .       ./ 


'  Amon<^  -ih^  baggage  coming  down  on  a  Flint  and  Pere  Mar^ 
quetlie'  tndii  recency;  was  a  fi3l-grown  black  bear.  Bruin  had 
been  in.eaptjvity  for  Wo;  Or  three  years,  and  was  on  his  ^  way 
£ftst'lbr  a  tboloeicBl  g;arden.  His  owner  was  i^lowed  to  ride 
witbhiQi  in  thebaggage^ear,  and  he  seamed  to  think  his  bear 
was  the  greatest  animal  on  earth*  He  was  ready  to  bet  that 
Bruin  copitd  out-h^|f  and  out-bite  anything  human,  and  was 
rather  disappointed  when  the  rai^ad  men  refused  to  dispute 
thi^  point  with  him.  He  was  indulging  in  his  bracv  when  an 
0ld  iniltf  cathe  into  the  car  to  s^e  about  nis  trunk.  He  saw  the 
beai:,  6f  course,  but  the  ^libloe  of  contempt  be  bestowed  on  the 
animal  Mslaiitly  kindled  .the.  ind%nation  of  the  owner,  who 
eaUedotttt  '  »    '  ' 

'  ^Mebbe  you  think  Vta  toting  an  old  hyena  roand  the  ooun^ 
try!"  •..:.,♦ 

**I  guess  ifs  a  beai','' slowhr  replied  the  other ;  *<but  I  see 
nothing  remd^able  about  him/^-'  ^  - 

*'  You  don't,  eh  P  Well,  I  do  I  Mebbe  you'd  like  to  sea  nim 
hug  that'  trunk  of  yours P  What  he  can't  sHver  when  be 
gets  his  paws  rouna  it  has  got  to  haTC  roots  forty  feet  undei 
ground." 
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**  Pre  got  •  son  back  jki  the  oar — "  reflectively  obeenre^  the 
old  man ;  and  then  he  stopped  and  looked  at  the  bear. 
.  ^Yonr  son?    Egad!    Will  you  matoh  your  son  agin  my 
bear  ?  "  chuckled  the  owner,  as  be  danced  with  deUght 
i  *f  I  guess  so." 

**  You  do !  Bring  him  in !.  Trot  him  out !  I'll  gi?e  him  all 
the  show  he  wants,  and  bet  five  to  ppe  on  the  bear !  " 

The  old  man  slowly  took  in  a  chew  of  tobacco  and  left  the  car ; 
and  when  he  returned  he  had  his  son  Martin  with  him.  Martin 
seemed  to  be  about  twetityrSevenyeitrs  of  age,  and  a  little  tidier 
than  a  hitching-post  He  was  built  on  the  ground*  with  aback 
like  a  writing-desk,  ind  annt^Ucte  seeped  to  have  been  sawed 
from  railroad  ties. 

**  Martia;  this  'ere  man.  wants  tohet  five  to  one  that  his  bear 
can  out-hug  you,"  quietly  ezplatiwd  the  father  as  the  son  sat 
down  on -a  trunk. 


%  \ 


*'  Yes,  that's  it  —  that's  just  it ! "  chipekled  the  owner.  **  Til 
mojiie.hknr.  so  he  can't  bite,  and  Pll  bet  five  to  one  he'll  make 
you  holler  in  two  minuteal''  .  ^  - 

**  Muzzle  your  b'ar ! "  was  all  that  Martin  said,  as  he  pulled 
out  a  five-diwat  bitt  apd  kfildje^  jt  ^  thevi>ag((fife»man.  The 
bear-man  put  twenty-five  dollars  with  it,  grinmng  like  a  boy  in 
a-  ch%rry-trfe|  endih  A  minute  he  bad  the  bear  prea^yn  ^ ,  ^4^i^ 
removed  his  coat  iand  paper  eollar,aad  carelessly  innoued^ 

**  Is  this  to  be  a^souar'.  bag,  with  no  gouging  P  " 

''Jess  so «*^ jess  1''  replied  the  bear-man.  ''You  hug  tlw 
bear,  and  he  will  hug  you,  and  the  one  who  squeals  first  losea 
his  cash.  •  Now  then,  ail  readv!" 

^  As  Martin  approadied,  the  bear  rose  up  with  a  sinful  glare  in 
his  eye,  and  the  two  embraced.  It  was  a  sort  of  back-hMd,  with 
no  selUout  on  the  crowd. 

"  60  for  him,  Hullyado  1 "  yelled  the .  bearrmaot  •■  titer 
dosed,  and  the  bear  responded.  One  could  see  by  theaet  of 
his  eyes  that  be  meant  to  make  jelly  of  that  young  man  in  a 
York  minute ;  but  he  failed  to  do  it  Some  little  trifles  stood 
in  his  way.  For  instance*  it  wasn't  tep  jieconds  before  he  real- 
ized that  two  could'  play  at  hugging.  Martin's  hand  sank 
down  in  the:  bear's  cOat,  the  sho^der  muscles  were  called. on 
for  duty,  and  at  the  first  hug  the  bear  rolled  his  eyes  in  aston* 
Ishment. 

"  Qo  in,  Hunyado  -—  go  in  —  go  in ! "  screamed  the  bear* 
man,  and  Bruin  laid  himself  out  as  if  he  meant  to  pull  a  railroad 
wuter-iank  duwii. 
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"  You  might  squeeze  a  little  bit  harder,  mj  son,''  carelessly 
suggested  the  &tner,  as  he  spit  from  the  open  door ;  and  Mar- 
tin called  out  his  reserve  muscle. 

Each  had  his  best  grip.  There  was  no  tumbling  around  to 
waste  breath,  but  it  was  a  stand-up,  stand-still  hugging-match* 
Little  by  little  the  bear's  eyes  began  to  bulge,  and  lus  mouth  to 
open,  and  Martin's  face  slowly  grew  to  the  color  of  red  paint. 

*'  Hang  to  him,  Hunyado  —  I've  got  my  last  dollar  on  your 
bead  I "  shrieked  the  bear-man,  as  he  saw  a  further  bulge  to  hit 
pet's  eyes. 

Bvl  it  was  no  use.  All  of  a  sudden  the  bear  be^^an  to  yell, 
and  cuDgii,  and  strangle.  He  was  a  '*  goner."  Martm  knew  it ; 
but  he  wanted  no  dispute,  and  so  he  gave  Hunyado  a  lift  from 
the  floor,  a  hug  wluoh  soiled  his  eyes  around  like  a  pin-wheel« 
and  then  dropiwd  him  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

*'  Well,  may  I  be  shot ! "  gasped  the  bear-man,  as  he  stood 
over  the  half  lifeless  heap  of  hair  and  claws. 

*'  Martin,"  said  the  father,  as  he  handed  Um  the  thirty  dol- 
lars, **  you'd  better  go  back  thar  and  watch  our  satobels  I " 

"  Yes,  1  guess  so,"  replied  the  son,  as  he  shoved  the  bills  in 
bis  vest-pooLeti  and  he  retired  without  another  word,  or  a  look 
at  the  bear. 

That  was  the  bear  they  were  feeding  gruel  to  in  a  saloon  the 
■ame  evening.  One  man  was  giving  mm  gruel,  and  another 
was  feeling  uong  the  spine  to  find  the  fraotiure. 
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The  Reading-Club. 


THE  SPINNING-WHEEL. 

A  WHITE  pine-floor  and  low-ceiled  room, 
A  wheel  and  a  reel  and  a  great  brown  looniy 
The  windows  out  and  the  world  in  bloonii  -^ 

A  pair  of  "swifts "  in  the  comer,  where 

The  grandmother  sat  in  her  rush-wrought  chair, 

And  pulled  at  the  distaff's  tangled  hair ; 

And  sang  to  herself  as  she  spun  the  tow, 
While  **  the  little  wheel "  ran  as  soft  and  low 
As  muffled  brooks,  where  the  grasses  grow 
And  lie  one  way  with  the  water's  flow. 

As  the  Christ's  field  lilies,  free  from  sin. 

So  she  grew  like  them  when  she  ceased  to  spin ; 

Counted  her  *'  knots  "  and  handed  them  in. 

*'  The  great  wheel "  rigged  in  its  harness  stands,  — 
A  three-legged  thing  with  its  spindle  and  bands,  — 
And  the  slender  spokes,  like  the  willow  wands 
That  spring  so  thick  in  the  low,  wet  land^. 
Turn  aense  at  the  touch  of  a  woman's  hands. 

As  the  wheel  whirls  swift,  how  rank  they  grow ! 
But  how  sparse  and  thiii  when  the  wheel  runs  slow, 
Forward  and  backward  and  to  and  fro ! 

There 's  a  heap  of  rolls  like  clouds  in  curl, 
And  a  bright-faced,  springy,  barefoot  girl ; 
She  gives  a  touch  and  a  careless  whirl 
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She  holds  a  roll  in  her  shapely  hand 

That  the  sun  has  kissed  and  the  wind  has  fanned. 

And  its  mate  obeys  the  wheel's  command. 

There  must  be  winds  on  her  rosy  heel ! 

And  there  must  be  bees  in  the  spindled  steel ! 

A  thousand  spokes  in  the  dizzy  wheel ! 

Have  you  forgotten  the  left-breast  knock 
When  you  bagged  the  bee  in  the  hollyhock; 
And  the  angry  burr  of  an  ancient  clock, 

All  ready  to  strike,  came  out  of  the  miU, 
Where,  covered  with  meal,  the  rogue  was  s^. 
Till  it  made  your  thumb  and  finger  thrill  ? 
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It  is  one,  two,  three  —  the  roll  is  caught ; 
'Tis  a  backward  step  and  the  thread  is  taut ; 
A  hurry  of  wheel  and  the  roll  is  wrought  1 

Tis  one,  two,  three,  and  the  yam  runs  on. 
And  the  spindle  shapes  like  a  white-pine  cone. 
As  even  and  still  as  something  grown. 

The  barefoot  maiden  follows  the  thread. 
Like  somebody  caught  and  tether'd  and  led. 
Up  to  the  buEz  of  the  busy  head. 

With  backward  sweep  and  willowy  bend 
Monarch  would  borrow  if  maiden  could  lend. 
She  draws  out  the  thread  to  the  white  wool's  end, 

From  £np^lish  sheep  of  the  old-time  farm. 

With  their  legs  as  fair  as  a  woman's  arm, 

And  fiices  white  as  a  girl's  alarm.  g 

She  breaks  her  thread  with  an  angry  twang  I 

Just  as  if  at  her  touch  a  harp-string  rang  ^ 

And  keyed  to  the  quaint  old  song  she  sang, 

That  came  to  a  halt  on  her  cherry  lip, 

While  she  tied  one  knot  that  never  could  slip, 

And  thought  of  another,  when  her  ship  -* 
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All  laden  with  dreams  in  splendid  guise  — 
Should  sail  right  out  of  the  axure  skies. 
And  a  lover  bring  with  great  brown  eyes ! 

Ah,  broad  the  day,  but  her  work  was  done  — 
Two  **  runs  ^  by  reel !    She  had  twisted  and  spun 
Her  twoscore  '*  knots  "  by  set  of  sun. 

With  her  one,  two,  three,  the  wheel  beside, 
And  the  three,  twoj  one,  of  her  backward  glide, 
Till  the  bees  went  home  and  daytime  died ! 

In  apron  white  as  the  white  sea^foam, 

She  gathered  the  wealth  or  her  velvet  gloom^ 

And  railed  it  in  with  a  tall  back-combu 

She  crashed  the  dew  with  her  naked  feet. 
The  track  of  the  sun  was  a  golden  street. 
The  grass  was  cool  and  the  air  was  sweet. 

The  girl  gased  up  at  the  mackerel  sky, 
And  it  looked  like  a  pattern  lifted  high ;     . 
But  she  never  dreamed  of  angels  nigh. 

And  she  spoke  right  out :   **  Do  iust  see  there ! 
What  a  blue  and  white  for  the  clouded  pair 
Tm  going  to  knit  for  Sunday  wear  I " 
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The  wheel  is  dead,  and  the  biees  are  gone^ 
And  the  girl  is  dressed  in  a  silver  lawn. 
And  her  feet  are  shod  with  a  golden  dawn. 

From  a  wind-swung  tree  that  waves  before 
A  shadow  is  dodging  in  at  the  door,  — 
Flickering  ghost  on  the  white-pine  floor,  — 

And  the  cat,  unlearned  in  the  shadow's  law» 
Just  touched  its  edge  with  a  velvet  paw, 
To  hold  it  still  with  an  ivory  claw ! 

But  its  spectral  cloak  is  blown  about. 
And  a  moment  more  and  the  ghost  is  outy 
And  leaves  us  all  in  shadowy  doubt, 
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If  ever  it  fell  on  floor  at  all, 

Or  if  ever  it  swung  along  the  wall, 

Or  whether  a  shroud  or  a  phantom  shawl !     ' 

Oh,  brow  that  the  old-time  morning  kissed ! 
Good-night,  mv  girl  of  the  double  and  twist. 
Oh,  barefoot  vision!    Vanishing  mist ! 

B.  F.  Taylor. 


THE  HERO -WO  MAN. 

There  was  something  very  beautiful  in  that  j^ctufe !  The 
form  of  the  young  girl,  framed  by  the  f^quare,  massive'  window, 
the  contrast  between  the  rough  timbers  that  enclosed  her,  and 
that  rounded  face,  the  lips  parting,  the  hazel  eye  dilating,  and 
the  cheek  warming  and  flnshing  with  hope  and  fear ;  there  was 
something  very  beautiful  in  that  picture,  a  young  girl  leaning 
from  the  window  of  an  old  mansion,  with  her  brown  hair  wav- 
ing in  glossy  masses  around  her  face ! 

Suddenly  the  shouts  to  the  south  grew  nearer,  and  then, 
emerging  from  the  deep  hollow,  there  came  an  old  man,  run- 
ning at  full  speed,  yet  ev<*ry  few  paces  turning  round  to  fire  the 
rifle  which  he  loaded  as  he  ran.  He  was  pursued  by  a  party  of 
ten  or  more  British  soldiers,  who  came  rushing  on,  their  bayo- 
nets fixed,  as  if  to  strike  their  victim  down  ere  he  advanced  ten 
paces  nearer  the  house. 

On  and  on  the  old  man  came,  while  his  daughter,  quivering 
with  suspense,  hung  leaning  from  the  window ;  —  he  reaches  the 
block-house  gate  —  look !  He  is  surrounded,  their  muskets  are 
levelled  at  his  head ;  he  is  down,  down  at  their  feet,  grappling 
for  his  life !  But  look  again !  —  He  dashes  his  foes  aside ;  with 
one  bold  movement  he  springs  through  the  gate ;  an  instant, 
and  it  is  locked ;  the  British  soldiers,  mad  with  rage,  gaze  upon 
the  high  wall  of  logs  and  stone,  and  vent  their  anger  in  drunken 
curses. 

Now  look  to  yonder  window !  Where  the  young  girl  stood  a 
moment  ago  quivering  with  suspense,  as  she  beheld  her  father 
struggling  for  his  life,  now  stands  that  old  man  himself,  his  brow 
bared,  his  arm  grasping  the  rifle,  while  his  gray  hairs  wave  back, 
from  his  wrinkled  and  blood-dabbled  face !  That  was  a  fine 
picture  of  an  old  veteran,  nerved  for  his  last  fight ;  a  stout  war- 
rior, preparing  for  his  death*struggle. 
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• 

Deatli*8tniggle  P  Ye« !  —  for  the  old  man,  Isaac  Wampole, 
had  dealt  too  many  hard  blows  among  the  British  soldiers, 
tricked,  foiled,  cheated  them  too  often  to  escape  now.  A  few 
moments  longer,  and  they  woald  be  re-enforced  by  a  strong 

Karty  of  refugees ;  the  powder,  the  arms,  in  the  old  block- 
ouse,  perhaps  that  daughter  hersetf,  was  to  be  their  reward. 
There  was  scarcely  a  hope  for  the  old  man,  and  yet  he  had  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  fight 

'*  We  must  bluff  off  these  rascals,''  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile, 
turning  to  his  child.  "  Now  Bess,  my  girl,  when  I  fire  this  rifle 
do  you  hand  me  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  eight  shots 
are  fired.  That  will  keep  them  on  the  other  bide  of  the  wall 
for  a  few  moments  at  least,  and  then  we  will  have  to  trust  to 
God  for  the  rest." 

Look  down  there  and  see  a  hand  stealing  over  the  edge  of  the 
wall !  The  old  man  levels  his  piece  —  that  British  trooper  falls 
back,  with  a  crushed  hand,  upon  his  comrade's  heads ! 

No  longer  quivering  with  suspense,  but  grown  suddenly  firm, 
that  young  girl  passes  a  loaded  rifle  to  the  veteran's  grasp,  and 
silently  awaits  the  result 

For  a  moment  all  is  silent  below;  the  British  bravoes  are 
somewhat  loath  to  try  that  wall,  when  a  stout  old  **  Rebel,"  rifle 
in  hand,  is  looking  from  yonder  window.  There  is  a  pause  — 
low,  deep  murmurs  —  they  are  holding  a  council. 

A  moment  is  gone,  and  nine  heads  are  thrust  above  the  wall 
at  once.  Hark !  One,  two,  three.  The  old  veteran  has  fired 
three  shots  —  there  are  three  dying  men  grovelling  in  the  yard 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 

•*  Quick,  Bess  —  the  rifles ! " 

And  the  brave  girl  passes  the  rifles  to  her  father's  grasp. 
There  are  four  shots,  one  after  the  other;  three  more  sol- 
diers fell  back,  like  weights  of  lead,  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
single  Red-coat  is  seen  slowly  mounting  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
his  eye  fixed  upon  the  hall  aoor,  which  he  will  force  ere  a  mo- 
ment is  gone ! 

Now  the  last  ball  is  flred,  the  old  man  stands  there  in  that 
second-story  window,  his  hands  vainly  grasping  for  another 
loaded  rifle.  At  this  moment  the  wounded  and  dying  band 
below  are  joined  by  a  party  of  some  twenty  refugees,  who,  clad 
in  their  half-robber  uniform,  came  rushing  from  the  woods,  and 
with  one  bound  are  leaping  for  the  summit  of  the  walL 

»*  Quick,  Bess  —  my  rifle  !  " 

And  look  there ;  even  while  the  veteran  stood  looking  out 
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upon  hb  foes»  the  brave  girl  —  for,  slender  in  form,  and  wOdly 
beautiful  in  face,  she  is  a  brave  girl,  a  Hero- Woman  —  had 
managed,  as  if  by  instinctive  impulse,  to  load  a  rifle.  She 
handed  it  to  her  father,  and  then  loaded  another,  and  another. 
Wasn't  that  a  beautiful  sight  ?  A  fair  young  girl  grasping  pow- 
der and  ball,  with  the  ramtod  rising  and  falling  in  her  siend» 
fingers ! 

Now  look  down  to  the  wall  again.  The  refugees  are  clamber* 
ing  over  its  summit  4—  again  that  fatal  aim  —  again  a  horrid  cry, 
and  another  wounded  man  toppUng  down  upon  his  dead  and  dy- 
ing comrades  ! 

but  now  look !  A  smoke  rises  there ;  a  fire,  blazes  up  around 
the  wall ;  they  have  fired  the  gate !  A  moment,  and  the  bolt 
and  the  lock  will  be  burnt  from  their  sockets  —  the  passage  will 
be  free.  Now  is  the  fiery  moment  of  the  old  man's  trial !  While 
his  brave  daughter  loads,  he  continues  to  fire  with  that  deadly 
aim,  but  now  —  O  horror !  he  falls,  he  falls,  with  a  musket-bau 
driven  into  his  breast  1  The  daughter's  outstretched  arms  re- 
ceive the  father,  as,  with  the  blood  spouting  from  his  wound, 
he  topples  back  from  the  window. 

Ah,  it  is  a  sad  and  terrible  picture ! 

That  old  man,  writhing  there  on  the  oaken  floor,  the  young 
daughter  bending  over  him,  the  light  from  the  window  stream- 
ing over  her  face,  over  her  father's  gray  hairs,  while  the  ancient 
furniture  of  the  small  chamber  affords  a  dim  background  to  the 
scene !  ^ 

Now  hark  !  The  sound  of  axes  at  the  hall  door  —  shouts  — 
hurrahs  —  curses. 

"  We  have  the  old  rebel  at  last ! " 

The  old  man  raises  his  head  at  that  sound,  makes  an  effort 
to  rise,  clutches  for  a  rifle,  and  then  falls  back  again,  his  eyes 
glaring,  as  the  fierce  pain  of  that  wound  quivers  through  his 
heart. 

Now  watch  the  movements  of  that  daughter.  Silently  she 
loads  a  rifle,  silently  she  rests  its  barrel  against  the  head  of  that 
powder-keg,  and  then,  placing  her  finger  on  the  trigger,  stands 
over  her  father's  form,  while  the  shouts  of  the  enraged  soldiers 
come  thundering  from  the  stairs.  Yes,  they  have  broken  the 
hall  door  to  fragments,  they  are  in  possession  of  the  old  block- 
house, they  are  rushing  towards  that  chamber,  with  murder 
in  their  hearts  and  in  their  glaring  eyes!  Had  the  old  man 
a  thousand  lives  they  were  not  worth  a  farthing's  purcbaae 
now. 
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Still  that  g^rl  —  grown  suddenly  white  as  the  kerchief  round 
her  neck  —  stands  there,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the  rifle 
in  her  hand,  its  dark  tube  laid  against  the  powder-keg. 

The  door  is  burst  open  —  look  there!  Stout  forms  are  in 
the  doorway  with  muskets  in  their  hands ;  grim  faces  stained 
with  blood  glare  into  the  room. 

Now,  as  if  her  very  soul  was  coined  into  the  words,  that  young 
girl,  with  her  face  pale  as  ashes,  her  hazel  eye  glaring  with  death- 
ly light,  utters  this  short  yet  meaning  speech : 

*'  Advance  one  step  into  the  room,  and  I  will  fire  this  rifle  into 
the  powder  there ! " 

No  oath  quivers  from  the  lips  of  that  girl  to  confirm  her  res- 
olution, but  there  she  stands,  alone  with  her  wounded  father, 
and  yet  not  a  soldier  dare  cross  the  threshold !  Embrued  as 
they  are  in  deeds  of  blood,  there  is  something  terrible  to  these 
men  in  the  simple  words  of  that  voung  girl,  who  stands  there 
with  the  rifie  laid  against  the  powder-keg. 

They  stood  as  if  spell-bound  on  the  threshold  of  that  cham- 
ber. At  last,  one  bolder  than  the  rest,  a  bravo  whose  face  is 
half-concealed  in  a  thick  red  beard,  grasps  his  musket  and  levels 
it 'at  the  young  girl's  breast. 

"  Stand  back,  or,  by ,  I  will  fire ! " 

Still  the  girl  is  firm.  The  bravo  advances  a  step,  and  then 
starts  back.  The  sharp  **click'^  of  that  rifle  falls  with  an  un- 
pleasant emphasis  upon  his  ear. 

*'  Bess,  I  am  dying,"  gasps  the  old  man,  faintly  extending  his 
arms.  "  Ha,  ha,  we  foiled  the  Britishers !  Come  —  daughter — 
kneel  here ;  kneel  and  say  a  prayer  for  me,  and  let  me  feel  your 
warm  breath  upon  my  face,  for  I  am  getting  cold.  Oh,  dark 
and  cold!" 

Look  !  As  those  trembling  accents  fall  from  the  old  man's 
tongue  those  fingers  unloose  their  hold  of  the  rifle  —  already 
the  troopers  are  secure  of  one  victim,  at  least,  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl;  for  afiection  for  her  father  is  mastering  the 
heroism  of  the  moment  —  look !  She  is  about  to  spring  into 
his  arms !  •  But  now  she  sees  her  danger !  again  she  clutches 
the  rifle ;  again  —  although  her  father's  dying  accents  are  in  her 
ears  —  stands  there,  prepared  to  scatter  that  house  in  ruins  if 
a  single  rough  hand  assails  that  veteran  form. 

There  are  a  few  brief,  terrible  moments  of  suspense.  Then 
a  hurried  sound  &r  down  the  mansion ;  then  a  contest  on  the 
stairs  ;  then  the  echo  of  rifle-shot  and  the  light  of  rifle-blaze ; 
then  those  ruflians  in  the  doorway  &11  crushed  before  the  strong 
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arms  of  Continental  soldiers.  Then  a  wild  shriek  quivers  through 
the  room,  and  that  young  girl  —  that  Hero- Woman  —  with  one 
bound  springs  forward  into  her  brothers'  arms,  and  nestles  there; 
while  her  dead  father  —  his  form  yet  warm  —  lays  with  fixed  eye- 
balls upon  the  floor.  George  Lippakd. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  NORTH. 

"  Away,  away ! "  cried  the  stout  Sir  John, 

"  While  the  blossoms  are  on  the  trees  ; 
For  the  summer  is  short,  and  the  time  speeds  on 

As  we  sail  for  the  Northern  Seas. 
Ho !  gallant  Crozier,  and  brave  Fitz  James ! 

We  will  startle  the  world,  I  trow, 
When  we  find  a  way  through  the  Northern  Seas, 

That  never  was  found  till  now ! 
A  stout  good  ship  is  the  *  Erebus/ 

As  ever  unfurled  a  sail ;    '     ' 
And  the  '  Terror '  will  match  with  as  brave  a  one 

As  ever  outrode  a  gale ! " 

So  they  bade  farewell  to  their  pleasant  homes, 

To  the  hills  and  Valleys  green. 
With  three  hearty  cheers  for  their  native  isle, 

And  three  for  the  English  Queen. 
They  sped  them  away  beyond  cape  and  bay, 

Where  the  day  and  ni^ht  are  one  ; ' 
Where  the  hissing  light  m  the  heavens  grew  bright, 

And  flamed  like  a  midnight  sun. 
There  was  naught  below  save  the  fields  of  snow. 

That  stretched  to  the  icy  Pole  j 
And  the  Esquimau,  in  his  strange  canoe, 

Was  the  only  living  soul. 

Along  the  coast,  like  a  giant  host, 

The  glittering  icebergs  frowned  ; 
Or  they  met,  on  the  main,  like  a  battle-plain. 

And  crashed  with  a  fearful  sound. 
The  seal  and  the  bear,  with  a  curious  stare. 

Looked  down  from  the  frozen  heights ; 
And  the  stars  in  the  skies,  with  great  wild  eyes. 

Peered  out  from  the  Northern  Lights. 
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The  gaUant  Crazier,  and  the  brave  Fitz  JameSy 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John, 
Felt  a  doubt,  like  a  chill,  through  their  warm  hearts  thrill, 

As  they  urged  the  good  ships  on. 

They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay, 

Where  even  the  tear-drops  freeze ; 
But  no  way  was  found,  by  strait  or  sound, 

To  sail  Uirough  the  Northern  Seas. 
They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay. 

And  tfaey  sought,  but  they  sought  in  vain ; 
For  no  way  was  found,  through  the  ice  around, 

To  xeturn  to  their  homes  again. 
But  the  wild  waves  rose,  and  the  water  froze. 

Till  they  closed  like  a  prison  wall ; 
And  the  icebergs  stood,  in  the  silent  flood, 

Like  jailers  grim  and  tell. 

O  God !  O  God  it  was  hard  to  die 

In  that  prison-house  of  ice !  — 
For  what  was  fame,  or  a  mighty  name, 

.  When  life  was  the  fearful  price  ? 
The  gallant  Grozier,  and  the  brave  Fitz  James, 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John, 
Bad  a  secret  dread,  and  their  hopes  all  fled 

As  the  weeks  and  months  passed  on. 
Thep  the  Ice-King  came,  with  his  eyes  of  flame. 

And  looked  on  the  fated  crew : 
His  chilling  breath  was  as  cold  m  death. 

And  it  pierced  their  warm  hearts  through. 

A  heavy  sleep,  that  was  dark  and  deep, 

Came  over  their  weary  eyes  i 
And  they  dreamed  strange  dreams  of  the  hills  and  streams. 

And  the  blue  of  their  native  skies. 
The  Christmas-chimes  of  the  good  old  times 

Were  heard  in  each  dying  ear. 
And  the  darling  fee t,  and  the  voices  sweet. 

Of  their  wives  and  children  dear. 
But  it  faded  away  —  away  —  away-r- ^ 
^   Like  a  sound  on  a  distant  shore; 
And  deeper  and  deeper  came  the  sleep. 

Till  they  slept  to  wake  no  more. 
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• 

Oh,  the  sailor's  wife,  and  the  sailor's  child. 

They  weep,  and  watch,  and  pray ; 
And  the  Lady  Jane  she  will  hope  in  rain 

As  the  long  years  pass  away. 
The  gallant  Crozier,  and  the  brave  Fitz  James, 

And  the  good  Sir  John  have  found 
An  open  way  to  a  quiet  bay, 

And  a  port  where  all  are  bound. 
Let  the  waters  roar  on  the  ice-bound  shore 

That  circles  the  frozen  Pole ; 
But  there  is  no  sleep,  and  no  grave  so  deep» 

That  can  hold  the  human  soul ! 

Lizzie  Doten. 


NO  COLOR  LINE  IN  HEAVEN. 

Brudders,  de  lub  ob  de  Lord  am  a  wonderful  ting.  Nobody 
would  tink  dat  a  poor  ole  darky's  life  was  wuff'  much  ennyhow ; 
but  de  Scripter  says  de  fust  shall  be  last,  an'  vice  versey,  an' 
dat  is  de  chief  hold  we  hab ;  for  I  'elude  from  dat  sayin'  dat  de 
cuUud  pusson  what  shines  boots,  an'  charges  only  de  reglar  price, 
has  a  tol'ble  show  for  de  nex*  world,  though  he  hain't  much  ob 
a  chance  here.  From  a  'ligious  pint  ob  view,  it's  lust  as  'por- 
tant  to  shine  boots  well  as  to  run  a  fust-class  saw-milL  De  Lord 
he  neber  axes  you  wat  you  been  doin',  but  how  you  been  doin'  it ; 
an'  when  you  get  to  de  judgment-day,  some  ob  you  pore  wash- 
erwomen, who  wasn't  mean  'bout  de  starch,  but  put  plenty  ob  it 
in  de  clothes,  will  be  a  flutterin'  ob  yer  wings  in  Paradise,  while 
de  white  man  wat  made  you  wait  for  yer  munny  will  be  a-lookin' 
for  a  shady  spot,  an'  a  wishin'  he  had  a  bit  ob  ice.  You  know 
what  I's  think  just  at  dis  time  ?  I's  thinkin'  dat  some  dese  white 
folks  wat  'magmes  dat  dey  '11  hab  a  fedder-bed  in  de  nez'  world, 
an'  free  or  four  angels  to  keep  de  flies  off,  will  And  when  dey's  look- 
in'  roun'  for  dere  reserved  seat  in  glory  dat  dey's  got  a  cinder  in 
dere  eye,  an'  can't  see  it.  How  '11  you  feel,  white  man,  when  you 
find  yerself  'mongst  a  big  crowd  ob  or'nary  folks  way  up  in  de 
family  circle,  while  some  pore  darky  who  did  yer  chores  like  an 
honest  man,  is  'ducted  by  de  hebbenly  ushers  to  a  or«hestra-seat, 
right  down  dus  to  de  mewsic  ?  An'  how  '11  you  feel,  brudder, 
when  dose  angels  say  to  you,  **  'Tain't  no  matter  what  color  yoa 
be,  yer  name 's  been  called,  an'  we's  d'rected  to  show  you  a  seat 
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on  de  platform  P  "  Yer  ole  black  faces  'II  shine  like  de  moon, 
an'  you  '11  feel  like  strikin'  out  wid  de  double-shuffle  right  on  de 
golden  pavement  'Member,  all  ob  you,  dat  it  ain't  de  pocket- 
book,  nor  de  color,  but  de  shape  ob  de  soul,  wat  gives  you  a 
right  to  a  front  seat  up  yonder. 


GINGERBREAD. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
He  loves  not  new-baked  gingerbread  ? 
Who,  stepping  through  the  kitchen  door. 
On  baking-day,  sees  goodly  store 
Of  fragrant,  umber-shadowed  cake. 
And  —  half-unconscious  —  does  not  break 
A  ragged  chunk  ?    Ah,  toothsome  bliss ! 
He  is  a  churl  who  knows  not  this. 
For  him  no  practised  dexter  wrist 
Shall  limp,  incipient  doughnuts  twist ; 
Or  stir,  to  coax  his  gourmand  taste, 
Dreamy  meringue  or  flaky  pafite. 
Though  he  may  live  on  Nob  Hill's  tip. 
And  hold  his  gold  with  miser's  grip,  -^ 
Though  he  may  own  the  whole  long  list 
Of  vintner's  hoard,  by  cobweb's  kissed,  — 
May  dine  from  Sevres,  drive  a  **  cart,*" 
And  sit  on  ^  decorative  art,"— 
Despite  his  gastronomic  books, 
Despite  his  white-capped  Gallic  cooks. 
The  wretch,  concentred  in  his  pride, 
Shall  live  and  eat  —  unsatisfied. 
And  when  kind  Providence —  or  gout  — 
Shall  snuff  his  farthing  rushlight  out,* 
The  stern  recorder  of  the  skies. 
Against  the  tombstone's  gilded  lies, 
(Counting  the  virtues  of  the  dead) 
Shall  write,  "  He  loved  not  gingerbread ! " 

San  Fbancisco  Aroonaut. 
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A  NIGHT  WATCH. 

"  Is  it  not  morning  yet  ?  "    From  side  to  side  .  .: 
The  sick  girl  tossed,  hot-browed  and  heavy-ejredy 
And  moaned  with  feverish  breath  when  I  replied, 
"  It  is  not  morning  yet*' 

'*  Is  it  not  morning  yet  ?  '^     O  leaden  hours, 
How  slow  they  move  f    The  night  inore  darkly  lowerB, 
Cold  on  the  wan  leaves  strikes  the  sudden  showers  j 
**  It  is  not  morning  yet.*'. 

''  I9  it  not  morning  yet  ?  "    The  clock  ticks  on. 
The  sands  fall  slow,  not  half  the  nightis  gone ; 
Again  I  answer  to  that  restless  moan  -^ r 
'*  Is  it  not  morning  yet?  " 

**  Is  it  not  morning  yet  P  "    With  tender  tare 
I  bathe  her  brow,  and  smooth  her  damp,  fair  hair. 
And  try  to  soothe  her  with  soft  words  of  prayer. 
*^  It  is  not  morning  yexJ!^ 

**  Is  it  not  morning  yet  ?  "    If  she,  could  sleep, 
If  those  tired  lids  those  burning  eyes  could  keep ! 
God  knows  the  thorns  are  sharp>  the  road  is  steep ! 
*'  It  is  not  morning  yet." 

"  Is  it  not  morning  yet  P  "    **  'Tis  coming,  dear." 
And,  while  I  apeak,  the  shadows  press  more  near. 
And  all  the  room  grows  colder  with  my  ^ fear. 
^*  It  is  not  morning  yet" 

"  Is  it  not  morning  yet  P  "     How  faint  and  Iqw 
The  pfteous  accents  1    Do  not  tremble  $p 
My  heart,  nor  fail  me,  while  I  answer,.  **  Na — 
It  is  not  morning  yet" 

**  Is  it  not  morning  yet  ? '-    I  bow  my*  head  1 
God  answers  >-* while  the  eastern  sky  elows  red« 
And  smiles  upon  the  still  face  on  the  bed  — 
**  Yes,  it  is  morning  now ! " 
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THE  LOVES  OF  LUCINDA, 

Mebct  sakes !  Cal'ine,  jou  don*t  hear  nothin'  nowadays  but 
eulehur.  S*po8e  it  must  be  somethin'  purty  nice,  since  all  the 
ffals  take  to  it  in  such  a  surprisin'  manner ;  but  I  do  believe 
't  wasn't  until  some  meddlin'  census-taker  found  eout  there  was 
forty  thousand-more  women  than  there  was  men  m  the  State, 
and  there  wasn't  fellers  enough  to  go  round,  that  female  women 
dipped  iuter  the  ologies  and  brake-yer-backs  and  picter-paint- 
iii .  Why«  land  sakes !  Cal'ine,  in  my  time,  Beauology  was  all 
the  science  we  cultivated,  and  not  until  the  crow's-feet  began  to 
appear,  and  the  hair  to  get  thin  on  top,  was  a  thought  given  to 
anything  serious ;  and  I  do  believe  4hat  now  ctdchur  's  only  an- 
other name  for  the  same  thing.  A  young  gal  gives  lots  of  time 
to  embroidery,  and  cruel  kind  er  work,  and  pastin'  picters  on 
blackin'-bottles,  and  paintin'  dinner-plates  and  sarcers.  But 
jest  let  a  smatt  young  feller  come  along  and  whistle  to  her,  and 
down  go  the  plates  to  smash,  and  she  nestles  up  agin  his  west- 
cut  as  tickled  as  if  she  had  a  new  spring  buniiit. 

It's  human  nater,  Cal'ine,  and  all  the  cvlchur  in  creation  can't 
•top  it.  Git  a  beau,  and  then  cultivate  him  up  to  the  pint  of 
askin'  you  to  take  him  for  better  or  for  wus8,  and  you're  wise. 
Make  him  believe  he's  heavenly  until  he's  all  your  own ;  but 
never  try  to  crowd  him,  or  try  to  make  him  do  what  he  don't 
want  to.  If  you  do,  over  goes  your  apple-cart,  and  the  sweets 
of  felicity  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  I  know 
what  I'm  talkin'  about,  for  Tve  had  my  epochs  of  love,  and 
wasted  two  good  chances  l)ecause  I  was  too  exactin'.  My  fust 
epoch  was.  Eh^n  Shute^  and  a  rael  nice  feller  was  Eben.  He 
was  awful  sweet  on  me,  and  never  came  a  Saturday  night  with- 
out a  roll  of  sasafras  lozengers  in  his  weskit-pocket.  And  gen- 
erous !  why,  he'd  borry  a  neighbor's  boss  and  sleigh  any  time 
to  take  me  to  ride.  And  we  went  to  quiltin's,  and  apple-bees, 
apd  singin'-school,  and  got  to  be  dreadful  fond  of  each  other. 
But  tbc^re  was  one  thing  he  was  jest  sot  ag^ainst,  and  that  was 
^  a  surprise  party."  He  wouldn't  budge  anigh  'em»  and  as  they 
was  all  the  rage,  I  felt  purty  bad  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  and 
a  good  deal  wuss  to  think  I  couldn't  twist  him  round  my  fingers, 
that's  human  nater,  too  \  and  when  I  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer 
I  jest  made  up  my  mind  I'd  tame  his  stubbon  spirit,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  So  one  night  when  we  was  sittiu'  kinder  comfort- 
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able  and  cosy  in  the  big  arm-chair,  I  jest  puckered  up  iny  month, 
and  says  I,  sorter  soft  and  tender : 

*'  Eben,  do  you  raelly,  truly  love  your  Lucinda  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  reckon  ! "  said  he.  "  Haven't  I  told  ycr  ;io,  time 
and  time  agin  ?  "  and  he  gin  me  a  squeeze  that  made  my  whale- 
bones crack. 

"  Yes,"  says  I,  *•  and  you've  told  me,  too,  there  wasn't  a  thing 
in  the  world  you'd  deny  me." 

"  Not  a  thing,"  says  he ;  •*  not  a  blamed  thing.  If  yon  don't 
believe  it,  jest  try  me  ;*'  and  he  gave  me  another  awful  squeeze. 

**  Then,  Eben,  make  me  happy  by  givin'  me  a  surprise  party," 
says  I,  kinder  sudden  like,  so  he  was  took  all  aback,  and  turned 
jest  as  red  as  a  beet.  *'A11  the  gals  has  had  'em,"  says  I; 
'*  they're  all  the  fashion,  and  you  wouldn't  have  your  Lucinda 
out  er  fashion,  would  you,  Eben  dear  ?  " 

*'  I  hate  'em,"  says  he,  mad  as  fury ;  **  and  I  won't  have  noth- 
in'  to  do  with  'em." 

But  I  wasn't  to  be  put  off  in  that  way,  and  so  I  jest  laid  my 
head  on  his  shoulder,  hove  a  sigh,  and  looked  up  into  his  eyes 
with  a  tender  meloncholly  in  mine,  and  je^^t  went  to  work  with 
all  the  language  I  could  muster  to  convince  him  that  nothin' 
but  a  surprise  party  could  sooth  my  troubled  breast —  and  bime- 
by  he  gm  in. 

•*  Well,  Lucindy,"  said  he,  "  since  yer  sot  on  it,  I'll  gin  yer 
a  surprise  party ;  so  set  yer  time,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

So  I  sot  a  night,  and  went  to  bed  as  tickled  as  you  please. 
Well,  Eben  he  flew  round  the  next  day  and  invited  folks,  and 
told  'em  what  to  bring,  and  seemed  as  happy  about  it  as  if  it 
was  a  weddin'.  When  the  night  come,  and  all  the  folks  in  town 
marched  inter  our  best  room  with  baskets  and  bundles  enough 
to  feed  a  regiment,  I  was  the  most  surprised  gal  you  ever  did 
see !  Eben,  he  jest  got  all  the  provender  together  and  lugged 
it  off  to  the  kitchen  —  wouldn't  let  a  soul  help  him  —  and  then 
he  locked  the  door.  Some  of  the  old  ladies  was  awful  mad,  for 
they'd  calkilated  on  settin'  the  table  ;  butxEben  said  that  was 
his  surprise  party,  and  he  was  goin'  to  do  the  work  himself. 

"  Well,  we  had  a  rael  jolly  -time  playin'  "  hunt  the  slipper," 
"fox  and  geese,"  and  "blind  man's  buff,"  till  bimeby  Eben 
opened  the  kitchen  door,  and  invited  the  folks  out  to  supper. 
We  hurried  out  to  see  what  he'd  been  up  to.  Such  a  sight ! 
There  was  the  table  spread  with  every  blessed  dish  there  was 
in  the  house,  and  not  a  thing  eatable  to  be  seen ;  but  on  an- 
other table  was  piled  baskets  and  bundles,  jest  as  they  came. 
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The  folks  laughed  $  but  Eben  says  he,  '*  There's  no  deception 
about  this  surprise  party.  I  told  Lucindy  she  should  have  one, 
and  I  reckon  you've  all  got  one.*'  The  hateful  thine !  to  bring 
me  out  like  that  afore  the  hull  company.  Eben  looked  rael 
tickled,  but  he  didn't  dare  meet  my  eye ;  if  he  had,  I'd  have 
withered  him. 

"  Here's  the  dishes,"  said  he  j  ••  now  111  fill  'em  up."  With 
that,  he  took  a  big  bundle,  opened  it,  and  poured  inter  the  big 
platter  about  a  peck  of — doughnuts!  Then  he  took  a  basket 
and  out  of  that  he  poured  ^  more  doughnuts.  Then  another, 
and  the  same  result  —  doughnuts.  Then  the  folks  seemed  to 
see  the  joke,  and  all  set  to  work  openin'  and  pourin'  until  it 
fairly  rained  —  bread-fruit.  There  wasn't  another  blamed  thing 
in  that  whole  collection.  Eben  Shute  had  told  'em  all  what  to 
bring,  and  they'd  brought  'em  with  a  vengence  !  They  had  a 
regular  gale  aJaughin'  over  it ;  but  I  jest  giv  one  look  at  Eben 
and  marched  up  stairs,  and  didn't  show  my  face  agin  that  night. 
I  was  ready  enough  to  forgive  Eben  the  next  day,  but  he  never 
come  a-nigh  me.  Somebody  nicknamed  him  '*  Doughnut,"  and 
that  made  him  mad,  and  he  broke  short  off.    And  so  I  lost  him. 

It  was  quite  a  spell  afore  I  had  another  epoch,  and  when  I 
did,  he  was  neither  young,  nor  hansom,  but  he  was  rich  —  a 
widerer  without  narry  encumberances.  He  was  awful  close,  was 
Hosea  Hawkins,  but  he  did  set  up  a  beautiful  moniment  over 
his  fust  wife !  He  used  to  pint  to  it  with  pride  when  we  mean- 
derd  in  our  moonlight  musings  doun  that  way,  and  say  how 
happy  he  should  be  when  I  filled  her  place.  He  jest  doated  on 
me.  He'd  wait  on  me  by  inches,  and  take  me  anywhere.  It 
didn't  cost  anything.  I  was  mighty  proud  of  my  conquest,  for 
the  gals  had  all  set  their  caps  for  Hcsea,  and  of  course  that 
made  me  ruther  uppish,  and  I  tried  to  show  my  power  over 
him,  'specially  afore  folks  ;  and  that's  where  I  missed  it. 

We  was  a-settin'  on  the  stoop  one  night,  in  tranquil  and  har- 
monious ferlicity,  when  a  parcel  of  the  young  fellers  come  in. 
It  was  the  night  afore  the  Glorious  Fourth,  and  they  wanted 
Hosea  to  contribit  somethin'  to  buy  powder  with  for  a  grand 
salute  the  next  morn  in'.  Josh  Slocum  was  the  leader.  Says  he, 
"We  jest  want  to  wake  up  them  air  old  ancestors  of  ourn  who 
fit  and  bled  for  liberty,  and  let  'em  know  we're  round."  Hosea 
wouldn't  gin  'em  a  cent ;  said  he  did'nt  approve  of  sich  goin's 
on ;  and  as  for  his  ancesters,  they'd  done  work  enough  without 
wakin'  on  'em  up  at  this  late  day,  jest  to  smell  brimstone  I  I 
was  awful  provoked ;  I'd  sooner  gm  ninepence  myself  than  a 
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had  him  oul  u^  00.    But, the  fellers  took  it  good-naterdiy,  and 
only  laughed. 

*'  Mr.  Hawkins,"  says  Josh,  as  he  was  a  leavin',  if  you  won't 
give  anything,  come  up  in  the  tnornin'  aod  see  the  old  salamaa- 
der  spit  fire  ;  that  shan't  eost  you  anything," 

I  spoke  right  up  then.  ^*  He  can't  go ;  he's  promised  to  come 
over  and  help  me  milk  the  cows.^  Well,  they  jest  roared  as 
they  went  off.    But  Hose^  was  awful  mad.     . 

'*  What  did  you  say  that^for*  Lucinda?  "  says  he.  **  I  didn't 
promise  any  sich  thing." 

*^  But  you  will,  Hosea.  You  shall  celibrate  .the  Glorious 
Fourth  by  the  side  of  yer  own  Lucinda  ;  I've  set  my  heart  on 
ity  so  don't  refuse  me." 

Well,  he  hung  off  a  long  time,  but  finally  he  consented  ;  and 
bright  and  early  ne^^t  mornin'  over  he  came.  Courtin  's  purty 
nice  bu sines  'most  any  time,  Cal'ine,,  but  there's  a  leetle  extra 
attraction  about  it  in  the  early  mornin',  when  the  sun's  lest 
peepin'  over  the  hills.  Hosea  seemed  to  feel  the  inspiration, 
and  looked  as  sweet  as  June  butter,  as  he  sot.  on  that  three- 
legged  stool  a  milkin'  ^nd  glanciu'  Up  at.  me,  and  talkin'  all 
sorts  of  sweet  nonsense.  Our  brindle  cow  Jenny  is  as  gentle 
and  docile  a  ereeter  as  you'd  ever  meet  in  a  Mrn-yard,  and 
I{osea  had  got  his  pail  about  half  fuU  when  —  **  bang! "  went  a 
cannon  right  behind  us.  Those  fellers,,  wantin'  a  little  fun,  had 
dragged  their  canno^i  up.  the  hill  right  b^ck  of  our  house.  And 
jthey  did  have  fun !  When  that  explosion  come,  that  poor  oow 
giv  one  convulsive  heave,  kicked  over  the  pail,  sent  Ho^a 
spri^wlin',  leaped  the  |ence,  went  t^arin'  across  the,  flower-beds 
up  the  back  steps  and  half  way  through  the  kitchen  door,  and 
there,  she  stuck,  bellerin'  like,  all  posse^t.  Hosea  picked  him* 
self  up^  and  went  ami  tried  tio  puU  her  bock  $  but  she  wouldn't 
budge ;  so  he  had  to  go  through  the  house  and  back  her  out. 

He  was  awful  serious  when  he  got  her.b^ek  agin ;  didn't  say 
anything,  but  set  that  stool  down  awful  hard  and  went  to  milk- 
In'  agin.  He  hadn't  got  fairly  started  when  —  "  bang  I"  went 
that  awful  cannon  agin,  and  .over  he  went.  That  poor  cow 
played  circus  there  ft  minit,  then  away  she  went  across  the  field. 
She  jumped  three  fenoes,  and  lit  in  the  road  jest  as  the  stage* 
coach  come  along.  She  neyer  stopped  for  that,  but  jest  leaped 
ill  among  the  bosses,  fell  across  toe  pole,  and  there  she  hung. 
The  coach  tipped  pyer,  the  bosses  got  mixed  .«p,  and  there  was 
the  greatest  tinle  you  ever  did  see.  I  Hosea  picked  himself  up, 
and  went  tearin'  i4>  th^t  hill  to  atop  the  oaonon.    He  couldn't 
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flee  it,  ^cause  itw&s  behind  tlie  trees.'  Je^t  as  he  teaehed  'em  — 
**  bang ! "  went  the  cannon  agin,  right  inter  his  face ;  and  over 
he  went,  and  come  a-rdin'  down  the  hill,  actin'  wuss  than  the 
cow.  When  they  pidied  him  up,  his  face  looked  like  a  spiced 
ham.  He  wasn't  hurt  much ;  but  he  went  straight  home,  and 
stayed  there  for  a  week.     And  he  never  come  anigh  me  agin. 

Mabk  Melville. 


THE  WIDOW  OF  NAIN. 

The  Roman  sentinel  stood  helmed  and  tall 

Beside-  the  gate  of  Nain.    The  busy  tread 

Of  comers  in  the  city  mart  was  done. 

For  it  was  almost  noon,  and  a  dead  heat 

Quivered  upon  the  fine  and  sleeping  dust, 

And  the  cold  snake  crept  panting  from  the  wall 

To  bask  his  scaly  circles  in  the  sun. 

Upon  his  spear  the  soldier  leaned,  and  kept 

His  drowsy  watch,  and  as  his  waking  dream 

Was  broken  by  the  solitary  foot 

Of  some  poor  mendicant,  he  raised  his  Uds, 

To  curse  him  for  a  tributary  Jew, 

And  slumberoasly  dozed  on. 

1' was  now  high  noon. 
The  doll,  low  nlurmur  of  a  ftineral  >  • 

Went  through  the  city,-— the  sad  sound  of  feet  - 
Unmixed  with  voices,  —  and  the  sentinel    - 
Shook  off  his  slumber,  and  gased  earnestly  ' 
Up  the  wide  street,  along  whose  paved  way 
A  mourning  throng  wound  slowly.    They  came  on, 
Bearing  a  body  heavily  on  its  bier,  ^ 

And  by  the  throng  that  in  the  burning  heat 
Walked  with  forgetful  sadness  -^ '  twas  of  one 
Mourned  with  uncommon  sorrow.    The  broad  gate 
Swung  on  its  hinges,  and  the  Roman  bent 
His  spear-point  downwards  as  the  bearers  passed, 
Bending  beneath  their  burdeit.    There  was  one  — 
Only  one  mourner.    Close  behind  the  bier, 
Crumpling  the  pall  up  in  her  withered  hands, 
Followed  an  aged  woman.    Her  slow  steps 
Faltered  with  weakness,  and  a  brdcen  moan 
Fell  from  her  lipSf  thickened  convulsively 
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As  her  heart  bled  afresh.     The  pitj'ing  crowd 
Followed  apart,  but  no  one  spoke  to  her,  — 
She  had  no  kinsmen.     She  had  lived  alone,  — 
A  widow  with  one  son.     He  was  her  all,  — 
The  only  tie  she  had  in  the  wide  world,  — 
And  this  was  he.    They  could  not  comfort  her. 

Jesus  drew  near  to  Nain^  as  from  the  gate 

The  funeral  came  forth.     His  li[)s  were  pale 

With  the  noon's  fainting  heat.     The  beaded  sweat 

Stood  on  his  forehead,  and  about  the  worn   * 

And  simple  latchets  of  his  sandals  lay 

Thick  the  white  dust  of  travel.    He  had  come 

Since  sunrise  from  Capernaum,  staying  not 

To  wet  his  lips  at  green  Bethsaida's  pool, 

Nor  turn  him  southward  upon  Tabor's  side 

To  catch  Gilboa's  light  and  spicy  breeze. 

Genesareth  stood  cool  upon  the  east, 

Fast  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  there 

The  weary  traveller  would  rest  till  eve : 

And  on  the  alders  of  Bethulia's  plains 

The  grapes  of  Palestine  hung  ripe  and  wild  $ 

Yet  turned  he  not  aside,  but  gazing  on 

From  every  swelling  mount,  oeheld  afar, 

Amid  the  hills,  the  humble  spires  of  Nain, 

The -place  of  his  next  errand ;  and  the  path 

Touched  not  Bethulia,  and  a  league  away 

Upon  the  east  lay  breezy  Galilee. 

He  thought  but  of  his  work.     And  ever  thus 

With  godlike  self-forgetfulness  he  went 

Through  all  his  missions,  —  healing  sicknesses 

Where'er  he  came,  and  never  known  to  weep 

But  for  a  human  sorrow,  or  to  stay 

His  feet  but  for  some  pitying  miracle. 

And  in  the  garden,  when  his  spirit  .grew 

*'  Exceeding  sorrowful,"  and  those  he  loved 

Forgot  him  in  his  agony,  and  slept ; 

How  heavenly  gentle  was  his  mild  reproach  -^ 

**  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?    Sleep  on  t 

Sleep  on  !  "  —  Forth  from  the  city  gates  the  throng 

Followed  the  aged  mourner.     They  came  near 

The  place  of  burial,  and  with  straining  hands 

Closer  upon  her  breast  she  clasped  the  pall. 
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And  with  a  hurried  sob,  quick  as  a  child's, 

And  an  inquiring  wildness  flashing  through 

The  thin  gray  lashes  of  her  fevered  eyes, 

She  passed  where  Jesus  stood  beside  the  way. 

He  looked  upon  her,  and  his  heart  was  moved. 

••  Weep  not ! "  he  said,  and  as  they  stayed  the  bier, 

And  at  his  bidding  set  it  at  his  feet. 

He  gently  drew  the  pall  from  out  her  hands. 

And  laid  it  back  in  silence  from  the  dead. 

With  troubled  wonder  the  mute  crowd  drew  near 

And  gazed  on  his  calm  looks.    A  minute's  space 

He  stood  and  prayed.    Then,  taking  the  cold  hand, 

He  said,  '*  Arise  ! ''  —  and  instantly  the  breast 

Heaved  in  its  cerements,  and  a  sudden  flush 

Kan  through  the  lines  of  the  divided  lips. 

And,  with  a  murmur  of  his  mother's  name. 

He  trembled  and  sat  upright  in  his  shroud, 

And  while  the  mourner  hung  upon  his  neck  — 

Jesus  went  calmly  on  his  way  to  Nain. 

N.  P.  WlLUB. 


THE  TOMATO. 

The  tomato  is  an  excellent  article  of  food,  notwithstanding 
the  assertions  of  many  who  claim  that  it  is  n(ft  healthy,  pro- 
duces cancers,  etc.  Now  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest 
of  vegetables.  Note  its  ruddy  hue,  its  fine,  smooth  skin,  and 
its  plump,  well-rounded  form ;  surely  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate disease,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  general 
health  is  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  that  of  any  other  vegeta- 
ble that  exists.  Take,  for  instance,  the  beet ;  mark  the  fatality 
that  attends  their  growth !  Dead  beats  can  be  counted  by  thou- 
sands in  every  community,  and  in  every  climate,  who  have  been 
nurtured  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  —  as  regards 
sanitary  measures  —  for  theii'  healthful  growth.  Even  the  po- 
tato has  its  almost  yearly  epidemic,  which  carries  off  countless 
numbers,  causing  bitter  sorrow,  and  leaving  scarcely  a  dry  eye 
in  the  whole  Murphy  community.  They  have  other  troubles, 
also ;  'tis  the  early  potato  that  catches  the  worm,  —  or  rather, 
that  is  caught  by  it,  —  and  no  vermifuge,  however  powerful,  has 
yet  been  (Sscovered  that  covers  the  ground  sufficiently  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  fell  destroyer.    The,  watermelon,  as  its  name 
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implies,  is  lymphatic,  and  lacks  vigor.  It  is  subject  t6  dropsy^ 
and  seldom  recovers  after  being  tapped.  Cucumbers  and  enions 
are  far  from  being  immaculate.  The  former  are  cut  down  — 
or,  rather,  cut  up  —  in  the  heyday  of  their  youth,  as  it  were, 
and  seldom  live  to  a  green  —  i.  e.,  a  yellow  old  age.  Cven  in 
infancy  they  are  continually  getting  in  a  pickle,  and  are  no 
comfort  to  themselves  or  xa  anybody  else.  The  onion  is  a 
confirmed  invalid,  and  if  it  leaves  its  bed,  is  sure  to  get  in  a 
stew.  It  prides  itself,  somewhat^  upon  its  rank  in  soaety,  but 
it  is  in  bad  odor  among  its  fellows. 

But  I  digress.  It  was  not  the  intention  to  write  up  the  en- 
tire vegetable  kingdom,  but  merely  to  defend  our  friend  —  the 
tomato  —  from  his  traducers.  Lettuce  return,  then,  to'  our  sub- 
ject. Find  a  greater  delicsacy  to  preserve  —  who  among  you 
can?  Hope  you  all  can  —  can  all  you  raise,  and  raise  all  you 
can  of  this  healthful  esculent.  Then,  again,  how  essential  is 
the  tomato  for  fixing  catsup  —  not  to  ^  cats  up  by  throwing 
tomatos  at  them,  though  even  as  missiles  they  would  doubt- 
less prove  efficacious*  The  refuse  tomato  cans  could  be  used 
with  equal  effect  to  %3i  dogs  up,  if  you  wish  to  curtail  your 
house  rubbish.  What  could  better  "pointer  moral  or  adorn 
a  tail"? 

Finally,  it  is  claimed  that  the  consumption  of  the  tomato 
produces  cancers,  and  the  like.  It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  tomato  *s  a  perfectly  healthy  vegetable,  there- 
fore its  consumption  is  a  mere  fallacy.  It  never  has  the  con- 
sumption. As  was  recently  remarked  to  a  prominent  physician : 
"We  defy  you  to  prove  it,  or  to  prove  that  tomatos  produce 
cancers  —  we  don't  believe  you'  cancer  ;  in  fhct,  we  know  you 
can't,  sir !  **  Enough  of  the  tomato  —  though  we  never  —  L  e!, 
hardl —  —  (1  was  going  to  say  that  we  seldom  get  enough 
of  them,  when  something  like  a  tomato  struck  me).  To  con- 
clude, let  me  hope  all  reasonable,  thinking  persons  will  see  the 
force  of  our  plea  for  the  tomato,  and  enjoy  them  while  the  sea- 
son is  upon  us.  .        • 

Chables  F.  Adams. 
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LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN,   1863— BEUTELS- 

BACH,  1880. 

^  Tah,  I  shpeaks  English  a  lee  tie  :  bethaps  yon  shpeaks  petter 
der  German." 

•*  No,  not  a  word."  —  •*Vel'  den,  meester,  it  hardt  for  to  be 
oonderstandt  * 

1  Tos .  drei  yahr  ia  your  country,  I  %ht8  in  der  army  mi(  Sher- 
man—  ' 

Twentiet  Illinois  Infantry  —  Fightin*  Joe  Hooker's  commandt." 

'•  So  you've  seen  service  in  Georgia  —  a  veteran,  eh  ?  *^  —  "  Veil, 

1  tell  you  •  '    ' 

Shust  how  it  vos.    I  vent  ofer  in  sixty,  und  landt  in  Nei-York ; 
I  sphends  all  mine  money,  gets  sick,  und  near  dies  in  der  Hos- 

piddal  Bellevue : 
Ven  I  gets  petter  I  tramps  to  Sheecago  to  look  for  some  voi-k/' 

**  Pretty  young  then,  I  suppose  P  **  —  <*  Yah,  svansig  apout ;  und 

der  {ieobles  ^ 
Vet  I  goes  to.for  to  ask  for  some  vork,  dey  hafe  none  for  to  geef  $ 
£fery  von  laughs ;  but  I  holds  my  head  ope  shust  so  high  as 

der  steeples. 
Only  dot  var  comes  along,  or  I  should  have  die,  I  belief." 

• 

^  Ever  get  wounded  f  I  notice  you  walk  rather  lame  and  un- 
steady. 

Pahaw !  got  a  wooden  leg,  eh  P  MThat  battle  ?  At  Lookout ! 
don't  say ! 

I  was  there  too  —  wait  a  minute -r  your  beer-glass  is  empty 
already. 

Call  for  another.  There !  tell  me  how  'twas  yoii  got  wounded 
that  day." 

'^Vell,  yft  charge 'ope'  der  side  of  her  mountain  •» der  sky  vos 

all  smoky  and  hazy ; 
Ve  fight  all  d&y  tonj^  in  der  clouds,  but  I  nefer  get  hit  until 

night  — 
But — I  don't  care  to  say  mooch  apout  it.    Der  poys  called  me 

foolish'.and  crasy.       '  '        •■  •  ^ 

Und  der  doctor  vot  cat  ofe  my  leg,  he  say,  *  Goot'^-dot  it  serf 

ine  shntft  right  . 
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*'  But  I  dinks  I  vood  do  dot  thing  over  again,  shust  der  same, 

and  no  matter 
Vot  any  roan  say.**  —  "  Well,  let's  hear  it  —  you  needn't  mind 

talking  to  me, 
For  I  was  there,  too,  as  I  tell  you  —  and  Lor' !  how  the  buUeta 

did  patter 
Around  on  that  breastwork  of  boulders  that  sheltered  our  Tenth 

Tennessee."  • 

"  So?    Dot^vos  a  Tennessee  regiment  charged  upon  ours  in  de 

efening, 
Shust  before  dark ;  und  dey  yell  as  dey  charge,  und  ve  geef  a 

hurrah, 
Der  roar  of  der  guns,  it  vos  orfuL"*— "  Ah  [  yes,  I  remember, 

'twas  deafening, 
The  hottest  musketry  firing  that  ever  our  regiment  saw." 

'<Und  after  ve  drove  dem  back,  und  der  night  come  on,  I 

listen, 
Und  dinks  dot  I  hear  somepody  a  callin'  —  a  voice  dot  cried, 
*  Pring  me  some  vater  for  Gott's  sake  '*  —  I  saw  his  pelt-bate 

glisten, 
Oonder  der  moonlight,  on  der  parapet,  shust  outside. 

'*  I  dhrow  my  canteen  ofer  to  vere  he  lie,  but  he  answer 

Dot  his  left  handt  vos  gon.e>  und  his  right  arm  proke  mit 

a  fall; 
Den  I  shump  ofer,  und  gife  him  to  drink,  but  shust  as  I  ran,  sir, 
Bang  !  come  a  sharp-shooter's  pullet ;  und  dot 's  how  it  vos  — 

dot  is  all" 

**  And  they  called  you  foolish  and  crazy,  did  they  P    Him  you 

befriended  — 
The  '  reb,'  I  mean  —  what  became  of  him  ?    Did  he  ever  come 

"round  ?  " 
**  Dey  tell  me  he  crawl  to  my  side,  and  call  till  his  strength  yos 

all  ended, 
Until  dey  come  out  mit  der  stretchers,  und  carry  us  off  from  der 

ground. 

**  But  pefore  ve  go,  he  ask  me  my  name,  und  says  he, '  Taoob 

Keller,  '       ' 

You  loses  your  leg  for  me,  und  some  day,  if  both  of  us  leefi| 
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I  shows  you  I  don't  vorget  *  —  bat  he  most  hafe  died,  de  poor 

felier ; 
I  nefer  hear  ofe  him  since.    He  don't  get  veil,  I  beliefs. 

^*  Only  I  alvays  got  der  saddisfachshun  ofe  knowin'  — 

Shtop !  vols  der  matter  P    Here,  take  some  peer,  you're  rite  as 

a  sheet  — 
Shteady !  your  handt  on  my  shoulder !  my  gootness !  I  dinks 

you  vos  goin' 
To  lose  your  senses  avay,  und  fall  right  off  mit  der  seat.  4 

*<  Greef  me  your  handts.    Vot !  der  left  one  gone  ?     Und  you 

▼OS  a  soldier  * 

In  dot  same  battle  ?  —  a  Tennessee  regiment  ?  —  dot 's  mighty 

queer  — 
Berhaps  after  all  you're  —  "    "  Yes,  Yacob,  God  bless  you  old 

fellow,  I  told  you 
I'd  neyer  —  no,  never  forget  you.    I  told  you  I'd  come,  and 

I'm  here." 

Georqb  L.  Catlin. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL'S  SONG. 

Do  not  mind  my  crying,  papa, 

I  am  not  crying  for  pain. 
Do  not  mind  my  shaking,  papa, 

I  am  not  shaking  with  fear ; 
Though  the  wild,  wild  wind  is  hideous  to  hear, 

And  I  see  the  snow  and  the  rain. 

When  will  you  come  back  again*, 
Papa,  papa  ? 

Somebody  else  that  you  loye,  papa. 
Somebody  else  that  you  dearly  love 
Is  weary,  like  me,  because  you're  away. 
Sometimes  I  see  her  lips  tremble  and  move. 
And  I  seem  to  know  what  they're  going  to  say} 
And  every  day,  and  all  the  long  day, 
I  long  to  cry,  "  Oh !  mamma,  mamma, 
When  will  papa  come  back  again  P '' 
But  before  I  can  say  it  I  see  the  pain 
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Creeping  tip  on  her  white,  ^Wte  cheek, 
As  tne  sweetly  sad  sunshine  creeps  up  the  white  wall, 
Ancl  then  I  am  86tTy,  ftnd  fettr  to  speak ;' 
And  slowly  the  pain  goes  out  of  her  cheek, 
As  the 'sad,  sweet  suix«hine  goes  from  the  walL 
Oh,  I  wish  I  were  grown  up,  wise  and  tall. 
That  I  might  throw  my  arms  round  her  neck 
And  aaiy,  >*  Dm  mftmnia^ioh,  whfut  ia  it  ail 
That  I  see,  and  see,  and  do  not  see 
Jp  your  white^  .whjt^  faoe  all  tl^e. livelong  day?" 
But  she  hides  her  grief  from  a  child  like  me. 
When  will  .you  come  back  again, 
Papa,  papa? 

Where  were  you  going,  papa,  papa  ? 
All  this  long  while  have  you  oeen  on  the  sea? 
When  she  looks  as  if  she  saw  far  away, 
Is  she  thinking  of  you,  and  what,  does  she  see  f 

Are  the' white  sails  blowing,      -    '     •    ' 

And  the  blue  men  rowing. 
And  are  you  standing  on  ihe  high  deck 
Where  we  saw  you  stand  till  the  ship  grew  gray, 
And  we  watched  and  watched  till  the  snip  waa  a  speck. 
And  the  dark  ckme  first  to  you,  far  away?     ' 
I  wish  I  could  see  what  she  can  seQ, 
But  she  hides  her  grief  from  a  child  like' me.' 

When  will  you  come  back  again, 

Papa,  papa?  ^  .   • 

Don*tydu  remember,  papa,  papa. 
How  we  usecl  to  sit  by  tne  fire,  all  three, 
And  she  told  me  tales  while  I  sat  on  her  knee, 
And  heard  the  winter  winds  roar  down  l^e  street, 
And  knock  like  men  at  the  window-pane  ? 
And  the  louder  they  roared,  oh,  it  seemed  more  sweet 
To  be  warm  and  warm  as  we  used  to  be, 
Sitting  at  night  by  the  fire,  all  thrc!^. '     '  - 

'When  will  you  come  badt  agaili, 
Papa,  papa? 

Papa,  I  like  to  sit  by  the  fire  | 
Why  does  she  sit  far  away  in  the  cold?  ' 

If  I  had  but  somebody  wise  and  old,  ^ 
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That  ftTerv  day  I  might  cry  and  say, 

"  Is  she  changed^  do  vou  tbi(ik,  or  do  I  forget  ? 

Was  she  always  as  white  as  she  is  to-dav  ? 

Did  she  never  carry  her  head  tip  higher  ?  ^ 

Papa,  pnpa,  if  I  could  but  know ! 

Do  you  tniak  her  voice  was  always  so  low  ? 

Did  I  always  see  what  I  seem  to  see 
When  I  wake  up  at  night,  and  her  pillow  is  wet? 
Yoa  jused  to  say  her  hair  it  was  gold  — 
It  looks  like  silver  to  me.  ^ 

But  still  she  tells  the  same  tale  that  she  told. 
She  sings  the  same  songs  when  I  sit  on  her  knee. 
And  the  house  goes  on  as  it  went  long  ago^ 
When  we  fived  together,  all  three. 
Sometimes  my  heart  seems  to  sink,  papa. 
And  I  feel  as  if  I  could  be  happy  no  more. 
Is  she  changed,  do  you  think,  papa  ? 
Or  did  I  dream  she  was  brighter  before  ? 

She  makes  me  remember  my  anow-drop,  papa, 
That  I  forgot  in  thinking  of  you,  — 
The  sweetest  snow-drop  that  ever  I  knew ! 
But  I  put  it  out  of  the  sun  and  the  raift: 
It  was  green  and  white  when  I  put  it  away, 
It  had  one  sweet  bell,  and  green  leaves  four ; 
It  was  green  and  white  when  I  found  it  that  day. 
It  had  on^  pafe  bell,  and  green  leaves  four, 
But  I  w^s  not  glad  of  it  any  niore. 
Was  it  changed,  do  you  think,  papa) 

Or  did  1  dream  it  was  brighter  before  ? 

...  , 

Do  not  mind  my  crying,  papa, 
I  am  not  crying  for  pain. 
Do  not  mind  my  shaking,  papa, 
I  am  not  shaking  for  fear ; 
Though  the  wild,  wild  Wind  is  hideous  to  hear. 
And  I  see  the  snow  and  the  rain. 
When  will  you  comie  back  again, 
Papa,  papa.^ 

Sydney  Dobell. 
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PAPA  SAYS  SO,  TOO." 


A  TINY  rap  fell  on  the  door ; 

I  quickly  stepped  across  the  floor 

And  turned  the  knob  for  Perley  Moore. 

"  Good-morning,  little  one,"  I  said  ; 

«*  How  early  you  are  out  of  bed ! 

Is  that  what  makes  your  cheeks  so  red  ?  ** 

"  I'se  turn  a  vis'tin*  oo  to-day,  • 
I  top  Aunt  Nelly  if  I  may ; 
Of  tourse  oo  tan^  Aunt  Nelly  say ; 
An'  so  Tse  turn  an'  brought  my  doll ; 
My  hat  is  dittin*  mos'  too  small ; 

00  fink  dis  is  a  pitty  s'awl  ?  " 

All  this  the  little  maiden  said, 
While  yet  her  hat  was  on  her  head. 
And  shawl  was  o'er  her  shoulders  spread* 

1  said,  "  How  is  your  Aunty  Nell  ? 
I  hope  to  hear  that  she  is  well." 

She  lifted  up  her  great  black  eyes. 
Pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  logked  so  wbe^ 
As  if  to  note  my  great  surprise. 

"Aunt  Nelly's  dot  de  whoopin'  toft 
An*  has  to  have  some  chitten  broff, 
An'  nassy  stuff  from  Dr.  Goff ; 
An'  s'e  's  all  tovered  up  in  bed, 
An'  has  a  wet  cloff  on  s'e 's  head. 
An'. s'e  tan't  eat  s'e 's  toas'ed  b'ead." 

Somehow  I  knew  she  told  a  fib, 
Her  little  tongue  was  all  too  glib ; 
And  so.  to  lead  the  gypsy  on, 
I  questioned  her  of  IJncle  John. 
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**  Oh,  Untie  Don  *8  down  to  de  city ; 
He 's  daun  to  dit  me  somefin  pitty  — 
I  dess  t'ill  be  a  'ittle  kittv ; 
Oh,  no,  I  dess  t'ill  be  a  baby — 
He  say  he  some  time  dit  one,  maybe." 

*•  You  do  not  want  another  cousin  ? 
For  you  have  now  at  least  a  dozen : 
There's  Tom  and  Jim,  and  Joe  and  Hurley, 
And  then  your  little  namesake,  Perley." 

"  Dis  baby  *11  be  my  ve'wy  own, 

An'  t*ill  be  made  of  meat  an'  bonci 

An'  have  a  'ittle  mouf  so  sweet, 

An'  I  tan  dive  it  somefin  t'  eat. 

Oo  see,  I'se  dot  no  'ittle  b'over  — 

He 's  daun  way  up  to  heav'n  wiv  movefi 

An'  I  tan't  nfever  dit  no  over. 

But  papa  say  he  don't  want  any  ; 

He  say  anuzzer  be  too  many  ; 

He  say  he'll  tange  my  name  to  Benny.** 

"  Oh,  Perley,  how  you  rattle  on ; 
I'll  have  to  tell  your  Uncle  John 
Your  tongue  runs  like  a  dinner-bell ; 
Come,  let  us  go  and  see  Aunt  Nell ; 
Now  hurry  up,  get  ready  quick,  — 
You  know  Aunt  Nell  is  very  sick." 

**  Aunt  Nelly  is  not  sit,"  she  said, 
•*  An'  s'e  's  not  lying  in  ze  bed. 
Nor  dot  no  wet  cloff  on  s'e 's  head." 

«*  Why,  Perley,  you  have  told  a  lie  !  " 
She  poked  her  fat  fist  in  her  eye. 
And  straightway  raised  a  deafenine  cry. 
The  briny  tears  ran  down  her  cheek. 
Sobs  choked  her  so  she  could  not  speak. 
And  all  her  attitude  was  meek. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  me  such  a  tale  P 
To  find  you  out  I  could  not  &l1  ! " 
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She  ;came  and  stood  beside  my  knee  — 
A  pretticir  pusa  there  could  not  be. 
My  fingers  in  her  hand  she  took, 
And  ga\:e.  ta^  such  a  curious  look  :. 
"  Tom  read  it  to  me  in  a  book ; 
The  boy  was  'ittle  Henwy  Pool,  — 
He  dot  ze  book  at  Sunday -Tool, 
An'  Tommy  says  zose  books  are  true. 
An*  pa^a  says  so,  too^  —  don*^  oo  ?  " 

Jennie  T.  ILusen  Lewis. 


THE  POETRY  OF  IRON. 

There  is  a  wonderful  fascination  about  iron-work  and  iron- 
workers. Novelists  have  made  them  xbe  scenes  and  heroes  of 
their  stories ;  poets  have  made  them  the  themes  of  deathless 
song.  We  sinff  of  the  forge  of  Tubal  Cain,  and  Hector  swore 
•*  by  the  forge  that  stilhied  Mars'  helm  j "  but  the  other  trades 
are  passed  over.  When  did  poet,  in  lofty  numbers,  sing  of  the 
carpenter  lathing  a  back  room  on  the  second  floor?  .  Who  chants 
the  brawny  arms  and  thrilling  deeds  of  a.  man  climbing  a  four- 
story  ladder  with  a  hod  of  mortar  ?  Does  anybo^  stand  with 
rapt  emotion  and  watch  a  painter  putty  up  a  nall-hoie  ?  I  would 
not  exchange  my  one  hour  at  midnight  in  the  iron-works  at  Ash- 
land for  a  whole  week  watching  a  man  mix  mortar  with  a  hoe. 
Why,  these  iron-works  surround  the  Ashlanders  with  enough 
romance  to  last  a  Western  community  at  least  six  weeks.  And 
yet,  I  suppose  there  are  people  about  here  who  never  saw  a  nail 
made  in  their  lives*  I  have  known  times  in  my  own  eminently 
useful  and  highly  ornamental  career — -times  when  I  was  trying 
to  nail  a  front  gate  to  a  leather,  hinge  —  when  I  wished  there 
had  never  been  a  nail  made,  anj'where,  by  anybody.  And  I 
watched  them  as  they  fell  from  the  ponderous  machines,  fast 
as  rain-drops,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  watched  them  fall,  that 
I  could  hear  the  dull,  treacherous  thud  of  the  hammer  on  the 
human  thumb,  the  low  wail  of  a  woman's  anguish,  **  the  big, 
big  D  "  of  a  young  man  in  his  agony.  These  strange,  weird 
feelings  and  rancies  rushed  into  my  mind  like  a  torrent.  I 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  brand-new  nail,  as  a  memento  of  my 
visit    Then  I  laid  it  down  again  ;  sadly,  but  not  slowly.    I  have 
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an  impression,  I  know  not  where  I  got  it,  that  a  new-laid  nail, 
like  a  new-laid  egg,  is  warm  ;  and  that  it  is  far  more  perceptible 
in  the  case  of  the  nail.  It  may  not  be  so  in  every  instance.  I 
presume  there  may  be  some  nails  laid  cold.  But  the  one  I 
picked  up  was  not  so  everlastingly,  gee-whizzling  cold,  and  I 
did  not  investigate  any  further.  Bubunotom  Hawkete. 


HANNAH. 


I  TALKED  of  sin,  and  they  listened  in  awe 
As  I  told  of  its  cause,  and  governing  law. 

In  most  effective  manner ; 
And  one  from  out  the  gathered  throng 
Cried  out  in  pathos,  deep  and  strong, 

'*  That's  what's  the  matter  with  Hannah !  ** 

I  looked  around  for  the  troubled  dame, 
Andxalled  her  out  by  her  given  name 

(For  I  did  not  know  the  other) ; 
And  said,  with  a  sigh  which  the  crowd  could  hwuTf 
'*  Woman  called  Hannah,  if  thou  art  near. 

Approach  thy  Christian  brother." 

My  hearers  laughed  at  my  earnest  cry ; 
And  **  Put  a  ahanty  over  his  eye  ! " 

Cried  some  in  mocking  fashion ; 
But  I  paid  no  heed  to  the  scoffing  few  — 
"  Hannah,  my  sister,  I  call  for  you. 

In  love  —  not  wrath  or  passion. 


n 


^  Come,  then,  to  the  altar,  O  child  of  woe ! 
Then  spoke  another,  "  Not  any  for  Joe." 

I  wondered  at  him  slightly. 
And  said,  **  0  Joseph !  the  flesh  is  weak ; 
It  makes  me  tremble  to  hear  you  speak 

Of  holy  things  so  lightly." 

Then  up  from  the  heathen  came  a  cry 
Of  " Bufly,  old  feUow ! "    "How's  that  for  high f  * 
3 
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It  fairly  made  me  shiver ; 
And  I  trembled  in  heart,  as  well  as  m  limb, 
And  they  fiendishly  screamed,  '*  Put  a  head  on  Ydm^  Jim, 

And  pitch  him  into  the  river.'* 

But  1  stood  my  ground,  and  commenced  to  tell 
Of  terrible  fires,  in  a  terrible  hell, 

That  would  burn  them  up  forever 
If  they  lived  for  the  world.     Said  a  man  of  pel^ 
"Oh,  golly,  you  know  how  it  is  yourself:" 

To  this  I  answered,  ••  Never ! " 

And  started  home,  as  they  would  not  yieldf 
And  I  had  neither  sword  nor  shield 

That  might  defend  my  banner  ; 
And  to-day  I  sigh  for  the  slough  of  sin 
Which  one  poor  woman  is  working  in, 

Whose  given  name  is  **  Hannah." 


AN  OLD  MAN'S  DREAMS. 

It  was  the  twilight  hour ; 
Behind  the  western  hill  the  sun  had  sunk. 
Leaving  the  evening  sky  aglow  with  crimson  light. 
The  air  is  filled  with  fragrance  and  with  sound  ; 
High  in  the  tops  of  shadowy  vine-wreathed  treea, 
Grave  parent-birds  were  twittering  good-night  Bongs, 
To  still  their  restless  brood. 

•  Across  the  way 
A  noisy  little  brook  made  pleasant 
Music  on  the  summer  air, 
And  farther  on,  the  sweet,  faint  sound 
Of  Whippoorwill  Falls  rose  on  the  air,  and  fell 
Like  some  sweet  chant  at  vespers. 

The  air  is  heavy 
With  the  scent  of  mignonette  and  rose. 
And  from  the  beds  of  flowers  the  tall 
White  lilies  point  like  angel  fingers  upward^ 
Casting  on  the  air  an  incense  sweet, 
That  brings  to  mind  the  old,  old  story 
(H  the  alabaster  box  that  loving  Mary 
Broke  upon  the  Master's  feet 
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Upon  his  Tine-wreathed  porch 
An  old  white-headed  man  sits  dreaming 
Happy,  happy  dreama  of  days  that  are  no  more ; 
And  hstening  to  the  quaint  old  song 
With  which  his  daughter  lulled  her  child  to  rest : 

"  Abide  with  me,"  she  says } 

'*  Fast  falls  the  eventide ; 
The  darkness  deepens,  — 

Lord,  with  me  abide." 

And  ^  he  listens  to  the  sounds  that  fill  the 
Summer  air,  sweet,  dreamy  thoughts 
Of  his  '*  lost  youth  "  come  crowding  thickly  up ; 
And,  for  a  while,  he  seems  a  boy  again. 

With  feet  all  bare 
He  wades  the  rippling  brook,  and  with  a  boyish  shout 
Gathers  the  violets  blue,  and  nodding  ferns. 
That  wave  a  welcome  from  the  other  side. 

With  those  he  wreathes 
The  sunny  head  of  little  Nell,  a  neighbor's  child» 
Companion  of  his  sorrows  and  his  joys. 
Sweet,  dainty  Nell,  whose  baby  life 
Seemed  early  linked  with  his. 
And  whom  he  loved  with  all  a  boy's  devotion. 

Long  years  have  flown, 
f^o  longer  boy  and  girl,  but  nfan  and  woman  grown, 
They  stand  again  beside  the  brook,  that  murmurs 
Ever  in  its  course,  nor  stays  for  time  nor  man, 
And  tell  the  old,  old  stor^, 
And  promise  to  be  true  tiU  life  for  them  shall  end. 

Again  the  years  roll  on. 
And  they  are  old.    The  frost  of  age 
Has  touched  the  once-brown  hair, 
And  left  it  white  as  are  the  chalioed  liliet. 
Children,  whose  rosy  lips  once  claimed 
A  father's  blessing  and  a  mother's  love, 
Have  grown  to  man's  estate,  save  two 
Whom  God  called  early  home  to  wait 
For  them  in  heaven. 
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And  then  the  old  man  thinks 
How  on  a  night  like  this,  when  faint 
And  sweet  as  half-remembered  dreams 
Old  Whippoorwill  Falls  did  murmur  soft 
Its  evening;  psalms,  when  fragrant  lilies 
Pointed  up  the  way  her  Christ  had  gone, 
God  called  the  wife  and  mother  home. 
And  bade  hitn  wait. 

Oh  !  why  is  it  so  hard  for 
Man  to  wait  P  —  to  sit  with  folded  hands, 
Apart,  anud  the  busy  throng, 
And  hear  the  buzz  and  hum  of  toil  around ; 
To  see  men  reap  and  bind  the  golden  sheaves 
Of  earthly  fruits,  W'hile  he  looks  idly  on, 
And  knows  he  may  nx>t  join, 
But  only  wait  till  God  has  said,  '*  Enough  I  "^ 
'  And  calls  him  home  ? 

And  thns  the  ol(}  man  dreams. 
And  then  awakes ;  awakes  to  hear 
The  sweet  old  song  just  dying 

On  the  pulsing  evening  air : 

•        ,    • 

"  When  other  helpers  fail, 

And  comforts  flee, 
Lord  of  the  helpless. 

Oh,  abide  with  me ! " 

Eliza  M.  Shewpiaii. 


DON  SQUIXET'S  GHOST. 

**  Well,  now,  spakin'  o'  Father  Doyle,  reminds  me  of  the 
time  whin  I  fust  dug  his.  peay  teea  for  him ;  let  me  tee ;  Fm 
sure  I  donH  know  how  many  years  agone,  now ;  but  faiz,  'tis 
meself  was  only  s  big  lump, of  a  gurrul  thin.  Oah!  but  T\\ 
niver  forget  that  day,  if  I  lives  to  be  as  ould  as  Buckley's  goat 

"  Me  and  Biddy  Morrissy  were  digging  his  rivirince  s  peay- 
tees,  —  'twas  aboi^t  tin  o'clock  in  the  morning,  —  and  turning 
up  the  painted  ladies  ias  purty  as  iver  you  see,  whin  along  come 
the  ould  rousther,  and  a  half  a  dozen  hens  wid  himt  atruttiiig 
along,  and  pecking  the  peaytees  like  fine  fellows;  and  'twas 
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nWer  a  bit  cf  use  in  u<  Bayin' '  whist ! '  for  there  the  onld  hay* 
then  *ud  peck  and  peek,  scratch  and  scmtch,  till  says  I,  '  Me 
boy,  rU  soon  see  wnether  or  no  me  or  you  is  the  better  man ; 
so  I  ups  wid  a  big  lump  of  a  peaytee  «nd  laves  'im  have  it  in 
the  eye  ;  and  over  he  goes,  flipperty-flap,  as  dead  as  a  herring* 
••  •  Och,  mallia !  *  says  Biddy,  says  she ;  *  now,  Kitty,  you  may 


the  peaytees,  thin  ? '  says  I,  all  of  a  trimble. 

^'  *  Oh,'  savs  she, '  you'll  know  what }  and,  by  the  same  token, 
here  comes  himself  now ;  and  you'd  better  dig  a  hole  as  quick 
as  you  can,  and  pitch  the  ould  rousther  in  it,*  says  she. 

**  So  I  looks  round,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  his  riv'rince 
Uralking  slowly  towards  us,  in  the  trench,  wid  a  pinch  of  snuff 
betune  his  finger  and  thumb,  lookin'  to  the  one  side  and  the 
other.  Well,  begannies,  it  wasn't  long  I  was  digging  a  hole, 
and  covering  up  the  ould  rousther  in  it,  and  scatterin'  the  peay 
tees  over  the  place ;  and  thin  I  felt  aa  guilty  as  if  it  was  a  man 
I  murdered.  By  and  by  himself  comes  along ;  me  heart  was 
thumping  away  inside;  ye  could  hear  it  a  mile  off,  as  one  may  say. 

**  His  riv'rince  talked  about  the  weather,  and  the  peaytees,  and 
this  and  that,  and  there  was  his  fut  widin  a  yard  of  the  place. 

^ '  Honey,'  says  he, '  you  shouldn't  lave  the  hens  be  after  peck- 
ing the  peavtees ! '  says  he ;  '  they'll  spoil  more  than  they're 
worth,'  says  he. 

** '  Humph  !  'tis  meself  can't  keep  'em  away,'  says  I. 

"  *  Oh,  botheration  !  but  you  must  drive  'em  away,'  says  he. 

*M  Faix,  they  won't  stay  druv,'  I  sez. 

*' '  Why,  then,  Kitty,'  says  he,  ^my  honey,'  says  he,  *  you  must 
knock  'em  down,'  says  he. 

*' '  Oh,  wisha,  good-morrow  to  ye,  Father  Doyle,'  says  L 

"•Why  so?'  says  he. 

** '  Is  it  knock  'em  ^own  ? '  says  L 

•«  •  Yes,'  savs  he,  •  it  is.' 

"  *  Humph  f '  says  I ;'  if  I  did  that  same,  maybe  yer  riv'rince  'ud 
Diver  forgive  me  for  doing  av  it ! '  sayis  I. 

"  « Yes,  1  would,  honey ;  why  not  ?  *  says  he. 

*' '  What,  if  I  killed  one  of  yer  hens  P '  says  I. 

**  *  Did  I  say  kill  ? '  says  he ; '  I  said,  knock  'em  down,  that's  alL' 

**  *  Hah,  yer  riv'rince,*  says  I,  •  I'm  thinkin'  I  won't  thry  it ! ' 

**  Oh,  didn't  I  feel  as  if  I  wasn't  spakin'  the  truth  to  him  ! 

^< Humph!'  says  he,  lookin' round,  and  takin'a  pinch  of 
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snuff;  '  it  surpriiies  me  not  to  see  Don  Squixet  here,  any  wajr; 
he's  always  the  first  into  mischief,  and  the  last  to  lave  it.' 

"  Dad,  thinks  I  to  meself,  if  he  means  the  onld  rousther,  he's 
the  fust  to  lave  it  this  time,  any  way.  *  But/  says  I,  '  and  who's 
Don  Squixet  ? '  I  axes,  wid  me  heart  into  me  mouUi. 

**  *  Ha !  that's  what  I  call  the  ould  cock,'  says  he  ;• '  but  the 
rascal  is  up  to  some  mischief  now,  I  go  boil,  or  he'd  be  here,* 
says  Father  Doyle. 

*^  Well,  whether  to  down  on  me  two  knees  (savin'  yer  pris- 
ence)  and  confess  all,  or  lave  him  to  find  it  out,  I  didn't  know ; 
when  all  to  once  the  peaytees  right  fumenst  us  begun  to  move, 
and  roll  the  one  over  the  other. 

"  <  Oah !  what's  that,  Kitty  P '  cries  Father  Doyle.  '  Be  the 
powers,  there's  something  coming  up  through  the  yearth  ! ' 

'*  Faix,  'twas  meself  thought  I'd  sink  down  through  it ;  for 
just  then  up  comes  the  head  of  the  ould  rousther  himself,  bad 
scran  to  him,  lookin'  round  to  make  out  where  he  was.  Awe  ! 
I  couldn't  tell  yees  how  I  felt.  I  fell  down  on  me  knees,  and 
axed  his  riv'rince  to  forgive  a  poor  crayter  the  sin  av  it.  But, 
by  and  by,  when  the  ould  scamp  got  up  and  shuck  himself,  and 
clapped  his  wings,  and  crowed,  be  daa,  I  thought  his  riv'rinoe 
would  split  laughing,  as  well  as  Biddy.  And  when  Father 
Doyle  could  spake,  says  he,  wiping  his  eyes  wid  his  kurcher, 
'  Kitty,'  says  he, '  always  be  sure  a  body 's  dead,'  says  he, '  be- 
fore you  inters  it,'  he  says.  '  But  see  now,  if  you  kill  any  av 
'em  outright,  another  time,'  says  he,  'just  bring  the  remains  to 
me,'  he  says, '  and  we'll  have  a  dish  of  broth  out  of  it,  anyway,' 
says  he.  And  wid  that,  he  set  up  a-laughin'  again,  and  walked 
off,  shakin'  his  sides ;  and  I  s'pose,  if  he  told  that  story  once, 
he  did  the  Lord  knows  bow  many  times.  But  he  niver  seed 
me,  to  this  day,  but  he  alius  axed  when  I  seen  Don  Squixet's 
Ghost  lasu"  Harry  Bolingbroke. 


THE  KING'S  B^LL. 

^  No  peifect  day  has  ever  come  to  me," 

An  old  man  said ; 
**  A  perfect  day  for  us  can  never  be, 

Till  we  are  dead." 
The  young  king  heard  him,  and  he  turned  away 

In  earnest  thought. 
Did  man  ne'er  find,  on  earth,  the  happy  day 

For  which  they  sought  ?  —     ^ 
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A  day  so  free  from  care,  so  running  o'er 

With  life's  delight 
That  there  seemed  room  or  wish  for  nothing  more 

From  dawn  to  night  ? 
**  It  must  be  that  such  days  have  come  to  man/' 

The  young  king  said. 
**  Oo  search,  —  find  one  who  found  them,  if  you  can." 

Ah,  wise  gray  head ! 

"  I  trust  that  some  time  such  a  day  will  come 

'^  To  even  me," 
The  king  said ;  but  the  old  man's  lips  were  dumb. 

^  Ah,  you  shall  see  ! 
That  you,  and  those  about  you,  all  may  know 

My  perfect  day, 
A  bell  shall  rine^  out  when  the  sun  is  low» 

And  men  shall  say, 

**  *  Behold,  this  day  has  been  unto  the  king 

A  day  replete 
Witli  happiness  !     It  lacked  not  anything  j 

A  day  most  sweet ! ' " 
In  a  high  tower,  ere  night,  the  passers  saw 

A  mighty  bell, 
The  tidings  of  a  day  without  a  flaw 

Sometime  to  tell. 

The  bell  hung  silent  in  its  lofty  tower  i 

Days  came  and  went ; 
Each  summer  brought  its  sunshine  and  its  flower. 

Its  old  content,. 
But  not  the  perfect  day  he  hoped  to  see. 

''  But-  soon  or  late 
The  day  of  days,"  he  said,  **  will  come  to  mOi 

I  trust,  and  wait." 

The  years,  like  leaves  upon  a  restless  stream. 

Were  swept  away. 
And  in  the  king's  dark  hair  began  to  gleam 

Bright  threads  of  gray. 
Men,  passing  by,  looked  upward  to  the  bell, 

And,  smiling,  said, 
H  Delay  not  of  the  happy  time  to  tell 

Till  we  are  dead/' 
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But  they  grew  old,  and  died.     And  silent  still 

The  great  bell  hung. 
At  last  the  king,  oowed  down  with  age,  fell  ill 

His  cares  among. 
At  dusk,  one  day,  with  dazed  brain,  from  his  room 

He  slowly  crept 
Up  rotting  tower-steps,  in  the  dust  and  gloom, 

While  watchers  slept. 

Above  the  city  broke  the  belPs  great  voice, 

Silent  so  long. 
*'  Behold  the  king*8  most  happy  day !    Rejoice !  ^ 

It  told  the  throng. 
Filled  with  strange  awe  the  long  night  passed  away. 

At  morn,  men  said, 
"  At  last  the  king  has  found  his  happy  day,  — 

The  king  is  dead  !  " 

£b£n  K  Kexforix 


THE  TRAMP  OF  SHILOH. 

Yes,  bread  !  I  want  bread  \    You  heard  what  I  said ; 

Yet  ye  stand  and  ye  stare. 
As  if  never  before  came  a  Tramp  at  your  door 

With  such  insolent  air. 

Would  I  work  ?    Never  learned.    My  home  it  was  burned ; 

And  I  haven't  yet  found 
Any  heart  to  plough  lands  and  build  homes  for  red  hands 

That  burned  mine  to  the  ground. 

No  bread  !  you  have  said  ?    Then  my  curse  on  your  head 

And,  what  shall  sting  worse, 
On  that  wife  at  your  side,  on  those  babes  in  their  pride, 

Fall  my  sevenfold  curse !  — 

Good-by !    I  must  learn  to  creep  into  your  bam ; 

Suck  your  eggs  ;  hide  away ; 
Sneak  around  like  a  hound,  —  leave  a  match  in  your  hay,  — 

Limp  away  through  the  gray ! 
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Tes,  I  limp, — '  eurse  these  stones !    And  then  my  old  bones 

Were  riddled  with  ball 
At  your  Shxloh.     What,  you  ?    You  battled  there,  too  ? 

W  ell,  you  beat  us,  r—  that's  all. 

Bread !  money !  and  wine  I  sir  ?    Madam,  I  dine 

At  your  feet,  —  and  please,  sir,  I  pray 
You'll  pardon  me,  sir,  —  that  fight  trenched  me  here* 

Deep,  —  deeper  than  sword-cut  that  day. 

Yet  even  my  heart  with  a  stout  pride  will  start 

As  I  tramp.    For,  you  see, 
No  matter  who  won,  it  was  royally  done, 

And  a  royal  American  victory. 

But  I  go.     Sir,  adieu  !     Tu  Tityre.    You 

Have  Augustus  to  friend, 
While  I,  —  yes,  read  and  speak  both  Latin  and  Greek, 

And  talk  slang  without  end. 

Hey  P    Oxford.    But,  then,  when  the  wild  cry  of  men 

Kang  out  through  the  gathering  night. 
As  a  mother  that  cries  for  her  children,  and  dies, 

I  dropped  all,  and  came  for  the  fight 

What !  sit  ?    Sit,  and  tell  ye  how  we  fought  ?  —  how  we  fell  ? 

Tell  to  you,  who  did  kUl  ?  — 
'Neath  your  cursed  Northern  vine  set  me  down  and  drink 

wine  P  — 
That  wine  warms,  and  —  I  will. 

W^  flew  home,  —  fool,  that  I  brought  him  home  here  to  die, 

When  she,  with  her  last  fevered  breath. 
Had  implored  this  right  arm  keep  him  sacred  from  harm, 

And  then  followed  our  father  in  death. 

Yet  I  know  he  had  pined  had  I  left  him  behind 

Safe  bound  by  gray  Oxford's  bars. 
And  his  proud  soul  had  cried,  in  his  valor  and  died. 

To  ride  at  my  side  in  the  wars. 

How  young,  and  how  fair,  and  how  noble,  —  but,  there ! 

The  wine,  or  the  sudden  sunrise,  — 
Sir,  when  we  last  stood  in  the  place,  and  he  last  raised  his  face, 

I  saw  there  my  dead  mother's  eyes. 
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Twas  Shiloh !     We  stood  'neath  that  hill  by  the  wood,— 

It's  a  graveyard  to-day,  sir,  you  know,  — 
And  he  smiled  like  a  chUd,  even  laughed,  as  the  wild 

Dogs  of  war  at  our  throats  were  let  go. 

That  laugh  was  his  last !    When  that  bloody  wave  passed 

I  knelt  down  in  blood  by  his  side. 
On  his  brow,  on  his  breast,  —  what  need  tell  the  rest  ?  — 

I  but  knew  that  my  brother  had  died ; 

Then  I  sprang  to  my  horse.    I  sought  death  in  my  course* 

Dashing  on  till  I  fell  'mid  the  brave  ; 
But  disdained  still  my  death,  I  came  back  with  my  breath,  — 

But  the  place  where  he  fell  was  a  grave  ! 

When  a  storm  wracks  the  sea  great  wrecks  there  must  be, 

And  waif,  wood,  and  stray  drift  ashore ; 
And  so  pardon  me,  please,  for  I  am  of  these, — 

But,  good-by,  I  will  bother  no  more. 

What !  wounds  on  your  breast  ^    Your  brow  tells  the  rest,  — 

You  fought  at  my  side,  and  you  fell  ? 
You  the  brave  boy  that  stood  at  my  side  in  that  wood. 

On  that  blazing  red  border  of  hell  ? 

My  brother !    My  own !    Never  king  on  his  throne 

Knew  a  joy  like  to  this  brought  to  me^* 
God  bless  you,  my  life ;  bless  your  brave  Northern  wife, 

And  yotkr  beautiful  babes,  two  and  three. 

Joaquin  Milleb. 


JOHNNY  ON  SNAKES. 

Snakes  is  mostly  pisen,  but  some  don't.  Mv  father  says 
they  used  to  walk  on  their  tails,  the  same  as  us,  but  now  they 
has  to  walk  on  their  belly,  for  foolin'  Eve ;  but  they  seem  to  like 
it  that  way  best.  Snakes  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  serpenoe,  but 
I  always  thought  a  serpence  was  the  biggest.  The  rattlesnake's 
skin  is  too  short  for  him,  and  don't  cover  all  his  bones,  and  when 
he  wiggles  they  make  a  noise.  My  sister's  young  man  he  says 
it's  the  fault  of  the  rattlesnake's  tailor,  in  a  measure. 

There  is  one  which  is  got  stripes,  and  it  is  called  the  garter- 
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snake ;  but  it  ain't  got  no  buckle,  and  ain't  much  worn.  It 
might  be  fastened  with  a  'asp,  like  a  trunk,  but  not  the  ele- 
pliance. 

The  eel  would  be  a  snake  if  it  wasn't  so  good  to  eat,  which 
makes  'em  fish.  If  you  put  a  eel  in  your  brother's  bed  it  will 
be  a  snake  when  he  gets  in,  and  he  wili  holler  wild. 

There  is  a  kind  of  snake  which  takes  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and 
rolls.  Once  a  little  boy  seen  one  of  'em  rollen,  and  tho't  it 
ivas  some  boy's  hoop  got  away,  and  he  run  after  it  with  a  stick, 
to  roll  it  home  for  nisself ;  Init  as  soon  as  he  hit  it  it  let  go  his 
tale  and  bit  him  good  on  the  nose.  Some  folks  tell  fibs,  and  I 
seen  it  myself.  That  boy  is  now  an  old  man,  and  my  father  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  wamiii'  to  him. 

Snakes  eat  frogs,  like  some  people,  and  them  in  the  menag- 
erie has  a  rabbit.  One  day  a  big  one  in  the  menagerie  swol- 
lered  his  blanket,  and  the  keeper  believed  some  boy  had  stole 
it,  so  he  give  a  other,  and  he  swollered  that  un  too.  When  the 
keeper  he  come  round  again,  and  didn't  see  no  blanket,  he  be- 
gun to  think  thinks ;  but  the  snake  look  up  so  innocent  he  was 
ashamed,  and  went  and  got  him  another,  but  he  watcht.  When 
he  seen  the  snake  swollerin'  that  un,  too,  he  went  and  fetched  a 
piller,  and  threw  it  to  him,  and  said,  '*  Now  if  you  are  going  to 
make  up  yoUr  bed  inside,  like  that,  you  better  take  this  piller, 
and  when  you're  turned,  I'll  pass  you  down  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
for  your  feet,  and  make  you  comfortable.  What  time  would  you 
like  to  be  woke  up  in  the  mornin'  ?  " 

There  is  snakes  as  long  as  trees,  which  eats  goats  alive. 
When  the  goat  is  down,  they  can't  breathe;  but  the  snakes 
can't,  either,  and  then  it  is  which  can  hold  out  the  longest. 


ANTONY  TO  CLEOPATRA. 

I  AM  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 

Ebbs  the  crimson  hfe-tide  fast. 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast 
Let  thine  arm,  O  queen,  support  me ; 

Hush  thy  sobs,  and  bow  thine  ear. 
And  listen  to  the  great  heart  secrets 

Thou,  and  thou  alone  must  hear. 
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Though  my  searred  and  vettfran  iegioM 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more, 
And  my  wrecked  and  shattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Achium's  fatal  shore  ; 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me. 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman,  — 

Die  the  great  Triumvir  still ! 

Let  not  Cflesar*s  servile  minions 

Mock  the  cion  thus  laid  low ; 
Twas  no  foeman's  hand  that  slew  himt 

'Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  blow. 
Hear,  then,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom, 

Ere  his  star  grows  dim  and  gray. 
Him,  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses^ 

Madly  flung  a  world  away. 

Should  the  base  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  assail  my  fame  at  Rome, 
Where  the  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home, 
Seek  her,  —  say  the  gods  have  told  me, 

Altar's,  augurs,  circling  wings. 
That  her  blood  with  mine  commingled. 

Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 

And  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian  t 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile. 
Give  the  Caesar  crowns  and  arches, 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine : 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs, 

Triumphing  in  love  Uke  thine. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  5 

Hark !    I  hear  the  foeman's  erv ; 
They  are  coming,  —  quick,  my  falchion  f 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah  !  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart,  exulting,  swell ; 
Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee,  — 

Cleopatra!  Rome!  Farewell! 

Gen.  Wk.  H.  Lttlb. 
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CLEOPATRA  DYING. 

Sinks  the  sim  below  the  desert. 

Golden  glows  the  sluggish  Nile,  — 
Purple  flame  crowns  Sphinx  and  Temple, 

Lights  up  erery  ancient  pile 
Where  the  old  gods  now  are  sleeping ; 

Isis  And  Osiris  great. 
Guard,  me,  help  me,  give  me  courage    . 

Like  a  queen  to  meet  my  fate ! 

"  I  am  dying !  Egypt !  dying  ! " 

Let  the  Caesar's  army  come, 
I  will  cheat  him  of  his  glory, 

Though  beyond  the  Styx  I  roam. 
Shall  he  drag  this  beauty  with  him, 

While  the  crowd  his  triumph  sings  P 
No,  BO,  never !    I  will  show  nim 

What  lies  in  the  blood  of  kings  ! 

Though  he  hold  the  golden  sceptre. 

Rule  the  Pharaoh's  sunny  land. 
Where  old  Nilus  rolls  resistless 

Through  the  sweeps  of  silvery  sand, 
He  shall  never  say  I  met  him 

Fawning,  abject,  like  a  slave, — 
I  will  foil  him,  though  to  do  it 

I  must  cross  the  Stygian  wave. 

Oh,  mv  hero,  sleeping !  aleeping ! 

Shall  I  meet  you  on  the  snore 
Of  Plutonian  shadows  ?  shall  we, 

Death  passed,  meet  and  love  once  moreP 
See,  X  follow  in  your  footftteps,  -^ 

Scorn  the  Caesar  and  his  might,  — 
For  your  love  I  will  leap  boldly 

Into  realms  of,  gloom  and  mgbt 

Down  below  the  desert  sinking. 

Fades  Apollo's  brilliant  car. 
And  fr^m  out  the.disitant' azure 

Breaks  the  bright  gloom  of  a  star ; 
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Venus,  queen  of  Love  and  Beauty, 
Welcomes  me  to  DeathV  embrace ; 

Dying  free,  proud,  and  triumphant, 
The  last  sovereign  of  my  racf. 


Dying  !  dying !    I  am  coming, 

Oh,  my  hero,  to  your  arms ; 
You  will  welcome  me,  I  know  it,  •— 

Guard  me  from  all  rude  alarms. 
Hark !  I  hear  the  legions  coming, 

Hear  their  cries  of  triumph  swell ; 
But,  proud  Caesar,  dead,  I  scorn  you. 

Eg^pt !  Antony !  —  Farewell ! 

THOS.  8.  COLLIEB. 


CHEEK. 


IVe  known  men  rise  through  talent,  though  such  ase  exceptions 

rare ; 
And  some  by  perseverance,  and  industry,  and  care ; 
There  are  men  who  build  up  fortunes  b^  saving  a  dollar  a  week ; 
But  the  best  thing  to  make  your  way  m  the  world  is  to  travel 

upon  your  cheek. 

Now  here  am  I,  in  middle  age,  iust  able  to  keep  alive 
By  working  away  the  livelong  day  as  hard  as  I  can  drive  : 
Tom  Wentworth  takes  things  easy,  and  rolls  in  his  carriage  by ; 
And  cheek  is  the  one  sole  reason  why  he  is  richer  than  L 

Why,  Tom  and  I  were  schoolmates  about  thirty  years  ago  ; 
I  was  reckoned  one  of  the  smartest,  while  at  learning  he  was 

slow ; 
He  didn^:  care  for  study,  —  played  hookey  half  the  week,  — 
But  somehow  always  dodged  the  cane  by  the  aid  of  consummate, 

cheek. 

"  Little  boys,**  they  used  to  tell  me,  <*  should  always  be  seen,  not 

heard J  " 
When  company  came,  I  hung  my  head,  and  never  oould  say  a 

word ; 
.  But  Tom  was  a  saucy,  forward  cuss,  well  able  to  take  his  part : 
So  I  got  the  name  of  being  a  fool,  while  every  one  thought  him 

smart. 
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I  grew  up  nervous  and  timid,  —  I  never  could  blow  or  boast, — 
So  people  took  it  for  granted  that  Tom  must  know  the  most. 
Of  what  avail  is  learning  —  arithmetic,  Latin,  or  Greek  — 
If  you  haven't  the  talent  to  show  it  off,  for  lack  of  the  requisite 
cheek  ? 

Tom  and  I,  as  it  happened,  in  love  with  the  same  girl  fell, 
I  never  could  muster  the  courage  my  heart's  desire  to  tell. 
I  think  she  liked  me  a  little  the  best ;  but,  before  I  dared  to 

speak, 
Tom  pressed  his  suit,  and  won  her  hand  by  steady,  persistent 

cheek. 

And  then  Tom  struck  for  the  city.    He  met  with  ups  and  downs ; 
But  always  seemed  to  get  ahead,  in  spite  of  fortune's  frowns ; 
'  Like  a  cat,  he'd  always  fall  on  his  feet ;  was  confident,  bluff,  and 

bold ;  ^ 
And  talked  with  the  air  of  a  millionnaire  in  possession  of  wealth 

untold. 

So  Tom  succeeded  in  business,  and  everything  he'd  touch,  — 
For  people  always  help  the  man  who  passes  as  owing  much,  — 
While  I  didn't  have  the  advantage  of  either  my  brains  or  cash, 
For  want  of  the  self-assurance  and  courage  to  make  a  dash. 

If  **  modesty  is  a  quality,**  as  the  ancient  saying  ran, 

"  Which  highly  adorns  a  woman,"  it  oftentimes  ruins  a  man  ; 

And  those  who  are  shy  and  backward,  and  those  who  are  hum- 
ble and  weak, 

Will  be  elbowed  aside,  in  the  race  of  life,  by  the  men  who  travel 
on  cheek. 

So  Tom,  to-day,  is  the  millionnaire,  the  flourishing  merchant 
prince ; 
«  While,  as  for  my  hopes  of  success  in  life,  Fve  given  them  up 
long  since : 
But  the  richest  blessings  of  Heaven  are  promised  the  poor  and 

meek, 
And  men  can't  crowd  through  the  pearly  gates  by  travelling  on 
their  cheek. 

Phillips  Thompsow. 
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THE   RIGHT   MUST  \A/'IN. 

• 

Oh,  it  is  hard  to  work  for  God, 

To  ri.se  and  take  his  part 
Upon  this  battle-field  of  earth, 

And  not  sometimes  lose  heart ! 

He  hides  himself  so  wondrously. 
As  though  there  were  no  God ; 

He  is  least  seen  when  all  the  powers 
Of  ill  are  most  abroad. 

Or  he  deserts  us  at  the  hour 

The  fight  is  all  but  lost ; 
And  seems  to  leave  us  to  ourselves 

Just  when  we  need  him  most. 

Ill  masters  good,  good  seems  to  change 

To  ill  with  greatest  ease  ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  the  good  with  good 

Is  at  cross-purposes. 

Ah !  God  is  other  than  we  think ; 

His  ways  are  far  above, 
Far  beyond  reason's  height,  and  reached 

Only  by  childlike  Ibve. 

Workman  of  God !  oh,  lose  not  heart. 
But  learh  what  God  is  like ; 

And  in  the  darkest  battle-field 
Thou  shalt  know  where  to  strike. 

Thrice  blest  is  he  to  whom  is  given 

The  instinct  that  can  tell 
That  God  is  on  the  field  when  he 

Is  most  invisible. 

Blest,  too,  is  he  who  can  divine 

Where  real  right  doth  lie. 
And  dares  to  take  the  side  that  seems 

Wrong  to  man's  blindfold  eye. 
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For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God ; 

And  right,  the  day  must  win  ; 
.  To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 

Frederic  William  Faber. 


MAKE  THE   BEST  OF  EVERYTHING. 

The  roost  independent  men  and  women  I  have  ever  met,  are 
those  who  have  learned  to  make  the  best  of  everything.  There 
is  a  mine  of  gold,  jewels,  and  precious  gems  buried  in  every 
heart,  if  you  will  only  dig  deep  enough  to  find  it ;  but  I  fear 
there  are  thousands  where  it  has  been  permitted  to  rust  and 
tarnish  for  want  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  possessor.  If  you 
have  not  got  the  things  as  you  want  them,  make  the  best  of 
what  you  have.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  waste  their  time 
and  energy  complaining  and  fault-finding,  making  life  misera- 
ble to  them86lves,  and  to  all  around  them,  complaining  of  hard 
times,  yet  making  no  effort  to  make  their  own  times  any  better ; 
complaining  of  want  of  respect  and  consideration  of  friends, 
when,  indeed,  they  are  not  deserving  it  at  all ;  folding  their 
hands  in  idleness  because  they  cannot  get  employment  that 
they  like ;  envying  their  neighbor's  good  health  and  spirits, 
when  they  would  have  the  sam&  if  they  would  just  try  and  do 
more  towards  helping  themselves.  Away  with  this  class  of 
croakers,  who  are  always  snuffing  hard  times  in  the  breeze. 
They  cannot  see  what  the  world  is  coming  to,  or  how  they 
are  to  live.  But  if  they  are  determined  to  go  to  work  in 
earnest  and  accomplish  something,  they  will  soon  see  what  a 
change  they  can  effect.  I  have  no  patience  with  a  healthy, 
stout  man  who  complains  of  want  of  employment,  or  lack  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  he 
has  no  one  to.  thank  for  it  but  himself,  —  his  own  idleness  or 
pride.  There  is  more  honor  in  carrying  a  hodful  of  mortar, 
and  thus  earning  an  honest  meal,  than  there  is  in  looking  on 
and  eating  the  bread  that  others  have  earned. 

Make  the  best  of  everything,  and  if  sickness  comes,  you  will 
get  well  all  the  sooner.  If  you  are  not  able  to  labor,  some 
kind  heart  will  find  you  out  and  help  bridge  over  the  interval 
until  you  are.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  in  this  broad  land, 
there  are  any  who  should  lack  employment  or  subsistence. 
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Make  the  most  of  the  friendship  of  those  who  are  kind,  and 
are  friends  indeed  ;  not  try  to  make  the  most  out  of  them,  as 
is  often  the  rule.  We  have  no  patience  with -those  who  are 
displeased  with  the  whole  world,  because  they  are  not  as  well- 
to-do  as  others  they  know  of.  Ten  to  one  your  neighbor  is 
indebted  to  his  own  strong  will  and  determined  energy  for  what 
he  has.  If  one  thing  fails  you,  turn  to  another ;  only  in  this 
way  will  you  ever  learn  how  much  there  is  in  this  life  to  cheer, 
console,  and  enjoy.  It  is  true,'  we  all  are  not  situated  as  we 
would  like  to  be.  We  have  much  to  accomplish,  and  we  shall 
never  e^ect  anything  unless  we  determine  to  make  the  best  of 
everything. 

I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  one  who  was  left  on  the  cold  chari- 
ties of  the  world,  an  orphan,  without  money  and  without  friends; 
not  eve(i  having  good  health  as  a  capital  to  begin  with.  I 
know  him  to-day  as  well  up  in  the  professional  world,  and 
occupying  a  position  of  which  one  need  not  be  ashamed,  and 
all  the  result  of  making  the  best  of  everything,  and  exerting 
indomitable  energy. 

Depend  upon  it,  young  man,  the  world  will  generally  estimate 
a  man  at  his  par  value.  He  may  not  reach  it  at  once,  but  he 
need  not  fret.  If  you  are  good  for  anything,  the  public  will 
find  you  out  in  due  time.  Then  be  up  and  doing  ;  quit  com- 
plainmg  of  the  hard  times,  and  contribute  to  make  the  times 
softer,  and  you  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 


THE  DAGGER  SCENE  FROM  'THE  AVIFE/ 

Enter  Ferbardo,  r. 

Ferrardo.     His  heart  is  in  my  power  as  'twere  a  thing 
Which  in  my  hand  I  held,  and  I  could  crush 
With  a  grasp  !     Nor  can  it  'scape  my  power !  her  name  — 
That  flower  of  woman's  pride,  which  ta'en  away, 
From  a  bright  paragon  she  turns  a  thing 
For  basest  eyes  to  look  askant  upon  — 
Is  blasted  past  the  power  of  rain  and  sun 
To  bring  it  to  its  pristine  hue  again. 
Now  for  St  Pierre  —  he  also  must  to-night 
Take  leave  of  Mantua.      [Urdocki  door.']     Come  fortli,  my 
friend! 
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Enter  St.  Pierre,  c. 

Dost  thou  not  know  me  ?     What  an  air  is  this  ! 
A  kin«:  could  not  a  loftier  assume 
At  high  offence  !     Twas  thus  with  thee  last  night  — 
Nothing  but  moody  looks  —  until  the  count 
With  much  persuasion  waved  you  to  our  feast : 
I  wondered  at  thee. 

SU  Pier,  Are  we  alone  P 

Fer,  What's  thiat? 

St,  Pier,    Are  we  alone  ?  where  are  the  craven  minions 
That  overpowered  me  in  the  corridor, 
And  at  thy  bidding  dragged  me  hither  ? 

Fer,  Pshaw ! 

Art  thou  no  wiser  than  to  heed  them  ?  know'st  not 
'Twas  done  upon  my  instruction  —  mine  —  thy  friend's  ? 
St.  Pier,    Are  we  alone  ? 
Fer,  We  are  alone. 

St.  Pier,  Art  sure 

That  door  is  unattended  ?  that  no  minions 
Watch  it  without  ? 
Fer.    I  am. 

St.  Pier,        Wilt  lock  it  ? 

Fer.  ,  {^Locking  it  and  returning.']     There 

St,  Pier,  {^Springing  upon  him.]      Villain ! 

Fer,    What  means  this  violence  ? 
St.  Pier,  You  struck  me 

When  I  contended  with  the  recreants, 
That  smile  this  moment  what  the  one  before 
They  fawn'd  upon  !  —  Across  their  arms  you  struck, 
And  feird  me  with  the  blow !  —  now  take  it  back  I 
Fer.    Stop  !  you'll  repent  it  if  you  strike ! 
St.  Pier,  I  tell  thee, 

I  ne'er  received  a  blow  from  mortal  man 
But  I  did  pay  it  back  with  interest !  —  One  by  one 
I  have  parted  with  those  virtues  of  a  man 
Which  precept  doth  inculcate  ;  but  one  grace 
Kemains  —  the  growth  of  nature  —  the  true  shoot 
Abuse  could  not  eradicate,  and  leave 
The  trunk  and  root  alive,  —  one  virtue  —  manhood 
The  brow  whereon  doth  sit  disdain  of  threat, 
])e6ance  of  aggression,  and  revenge 
For  contumely.    You  did  strike  me !     Come ! 
I  must  have  blow  for  blow ! 
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Fer.     {Drawing  his  dagger."]    Let  fall  thy  hand 
Upon  my  person  —  lo,  my  dagger 's  free, 
And  I  will  sheathe  it  in  tny  heart ! 

St  Pier.  I  care  not 

So  I  die  quits  with  thee ! 

Fer.  I  would  not  kill  thee, 

80  don't  advance  thy  hand  !     Nay,  listen  first, 
And  then,  if  thou  wilt,  strike  me  !  —  Strike  !  —  abuse 
Thy  friend,  who,  when  he  struck  thee,  was  thy  friend 
As  much  as  be  is  now,  or  ever  was  : 
Who  struck  thee  but  that  he  should  seem  thy  foe, 
To  hide  indeed  how  much  he  was  thy  friend. 
Nay,  if  the  lack  of  quittance  for  a  blow  — 
Which  but  in  show  was  one,  for  'tis  the  thought 
That  makes  the  act  —  must  constitute  us  foes, 
My  dagger 's  up  !  now  give  a  blow  indeed. 
For  one  that  seemed  but  one. 

8t,  Pier.  I  take 't  in  thought, 

And  let  thy  person  unprofaned  go. 

Fer.    No  animal  so  wild  it  will  not  tame, 
Save  man.     Come,  calm  thyself,  sit  down  —  as  yet  j 

Thou  know'st  not  whether  lo  caress  thy  friend 
Or  tear  him.     Should'st  thou  tear  himJP     Come,  sit  down. 
There's  Bot  a  man  in  Italy  save  thee  ,  1 

Would  fret  — •  and  he  the  master  all  at  once 

Of  good  ten  thousand  ducats  !     Still  a  brow !  j 

Odd's  man,  be  merry  !  rub  thy  hands  and  laugh. 
Thou  art  rich  —  look  here.  ^Showing  a  casket, 

8t.  Pier.  How  came  I  j'esternight 

To  sleep  in  the  chamber  of  the  duke  ?    And  why 
This  morning,  when  I  left  the  anteroom, 
Was  I  assaulted  by  thy  minions  ? 

Fer.  Pshaw ! 

Enough,  thou  slep'st  where  thou  didst  sleep,  next  chamber 
To  the  Duke's  wife,  and  thereby  mad'st  thy  fortune. 
For  every  ducat  of  the' sum  I  named 
Is  thine  —  but  render  me  one  service  more. 

St  Pier.    Name  it. 

Fer.  Just  write  for  me  in  boasting  teiny 

Confession  thou  didst  pillow  yesternight 
There,  where  the  honor  of  the  duke  forbids 
That  head  save  his  should  I|e. 
Why  do  you  gaze  ?    Hlib  easily  done. 
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•  

8t.  Pier,  It  is. 

Fer,    It  takes  but  pen  and  ink,  and  here  they  are ; 
Make  use  of  time  ;  the  hour  that  is  not  used 
Is  lost,  and  might  have  been  the  luckiest, 
Converted  to  account :  what  pondei-'si  thou  ? 

St.  Pier.    The  manner  best  to  execute  thy  wish : 
I'm  hardly  in  the  vein  —  'twould  put  me  into 't 
Would'st  thou  relate  the  means  whereby  I  came 
To  lie  in  the  duke's  chamber. 

Fer.  Twould  retard  thee. 

St.  Pier.    No,  it  will  rather  help  me.     When  I  write 
Ofttimes  I  miss  the  thought,  too  much  intent 
On  finding  it,  —  looking  at  something  else, 
Lo,  there  it  stands  before  me  of  itself ! 
How  came  I  in  the  chamber  of  the  duke  ? 

Fer.    You  supped,  you  may  remember,  with  the  count 
And  me  P 

St.  Pier.    I  do. 

Fer,  'Twas  planned  between  us. 

St.  Pier,  Weil? 

Fer,    And  for  our  end  we  kept  the  revel  up  -— 
I  mean  the  count  and  I  —  for,  as  I  said 
Before,  thou  wast  not  in  the  joyous  vein,— 
Till  all  ^he  palace  had  retired  to  rest. 

St.  Pier,    My  lord,  may 't  please  you,  stop — my  thought  has 
come. 
A  fair  commencement !  excellent !  most  fair  ! 
You  seel  how  much  you  help  me !  —  there  —  go  on : 
You  revelled  till  the  palace  was  at  rest  — 
What  then  P 

Fer,  Why,  then,  finding  thee  jealous  sdll 

Of  the  kindly  grape,  we  drugged  your  cup,  and  when 
The  potion  wo^ed,  conveyed  you  in  your  sleep  — 
To  sound  or  stir  profound  as  that  of  death  -«* 
Into  the  chamber  of  the  duke,  —  of  the  key 
Of  which  I  keep  a  duplicate,  -f-  and  there 
We  laid  you  in  his  bed. 

St.  Pier.  Break  off  again 

While  I  go  on.  —  You  see,  my  lord,  how  great 
A  help  you  are  to  me !    It  comes  as  fast 
As  though  I  were  inditing  what  you  spoke  — 
Your  grace  rehearsed  to  me     Most  excellent : 
And  now  proceed  again. 
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Fer,  Where  left  I  off  ? 

St.  Pier.     Where  you  had  laid  me  in  his  highness'  bed. 

Fer,    You're  right.     There  left  we  thee  to  sleep  that  ni^ht 
With  a  partition  only  'twixt  his  wife 
And  thee,  and  that  made  frailer  by  a  door,  — 
The  lock  of  which  I  from  its  use  absolved, 
And  casting  'neath  her  highness*  couch  thy  scarf, 
As  proof  of  closer  neighborhood  to  her, 
Withdrew  to  foretaste  of  revenge. 

St.  Pier*  Enough ! 

Fer.    Enough  ? 

St.  Pier.  Tut,  tut !    I  only  meant 

Your  highness  to»break  off,  while  I  resume. 
My  thoughts  do  flow  again  —  better  and  better ! 
Your  grace  —  a  hundred  ducats,  I  have  ddne 
Almost  as  soon  as  you  —  go  on  —  what  end 
Proposed  your  highness  to  yourself  by  this  ? 

Fer.    To  blast  her  name,  and  in  the  death  of  that 
Involve  my  cousin's  life !     Accordingly 
By  my  direction  wert  thou  watched  and  seized, 
And  hither  brought  as  partner  in  a  crime. 
Whose  penalty  is  death  —  which  thou  shalt  'scape  — 
'Scape  with  enriched  life  —  so  ne'er  again 
Thou  show'st  thy  face  in  Mantua,  and  keep'st 
Thy  counsel. 

St.  Pier.    [Writing.']    Have  you  done  ? 

Fer.  I  have. 

St.  Pier.  Ahd  bo 

Have  I  —  a  fair  commencement !  better  far 
Continuation  !  and  the  winding  up    . 
The  fairest  of  the  whole  !  howsoe'er  of  that 
Your  highness  shall  be  judge :  —  'sdeath,  here's  a  word 
I  did  not  mean  to  write,  for  one  I  wanted ! 
I  needs  must  take  it  out.  —  I  pray  your  highness 
Lend  me  a  knife.  i 

Fer.  I  have  not  one. 

St.  Pier.  Well,  then, 

Your  dagger  —  if  the  edge  of  it  is  sharp. 

Fer.    There  'tis. 

St.  Pier.  And  there  is  the  confession,  duke, 

Sign  it. 

Fer.     Why,  this  is  my  confession  I 

St.  Pier.  Ay, 

Indeed,  your  highness  ? 
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Fer.  Word  for  word. 

St.  Pier.  You'll  own 

I'm  something  of  a  clerk  —  I  hardly  hoped 
It  would  have  pleased  your  highness  !     My  lord  duke. 
Sign  the  confession. 

Fei'.  Why  ? 

St.  Pier.  It  pleases  me. 

If  that  contents  thee  not,  I'm  in  thy  power, 
And  I'd  have  thee  in  mine  !    Your  highness  sees 
I  am  frank  with  you. 

Fer.  Can  it  be  you,  St.  Pierre  P 

St.  Pier.    No  —  it  is  you  !  —  and  not  the  peasant  lad 
Whom  fifteen  years  ago  in  evil  hour 
You  chanced  to  cross  upon  his  native  hills,  — 
In  whose  quick  eye  you  saw  the  subtle  spirit 
Which  suited  you,  and  tempted  it ;  who  took 
Your  hint  and  followed  you  to  Mantua 
Without  his  father's  knowledge  —  his  old  father 
Who,  thinking  that  he  had  a  prop  in  him 
Man  could  not  rob  him  of,  and  heaven  would  spare, 
Blessed  him  one  night,  ere  he  laid  down  to  sleep, 
And  waking  in  the  morning  found  him  gone  ! 

[Ferrardo  attempts  to  rise. 
Move  not,  or  I  shall  move  —  you  know  me ! 

Fer.  Nay, 

ni  keep  my  seat     St.  Pierre,  I  trained  the^  like 
A  cavalier ! 

St.  Pier.    You  did  —  you  gave  me  masters, 
And  their  instructions  quickly  I  took  up 
As  they  did  lay  them  down  !    I  got  the  start 
Of  my  contemporaries  !  —  not  a  youth 
Of  whom  could  read,  write,  speak,  command  a  weapon, 
Or  rule  a  horse  with  me  !  you  gave  me  all  — 
All  the  equipments  of  a  man  of  honor,  — 
But.you  did  find  a  use  for  me,  and  made 
A  slave,  a  profligate  of  me.  [Ferrardo  ctbowt  to  rise, 

I  charge  you  keep  your  seat  1 

Fer.  You  see  I  do ! 

St  Pierre,  be  reasonable.!  —  you  forget 
There  are  ten  thousand  ducats. 

St.  Pier.  Give  me,  duke, 

The  eyes  thfit  looked  upon  my  father's  face  T 
The  hands  that  helped  my  father  to  his  wish ! 
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The  feet  that  flew  to  do  my  father's  will ! 

The  heart  that  bounded  at  my  father's  voice  ! 

And  say  that  Mantua  were  built  of  ducitts, 

And  I  could  be  its  duke  at  cost  of  these, 

I  would  not  give  them  for  it !     Mark  me,  duke  I 

I  saw  a  new-made  grave  in  Mantua, 

And  on  the  head-stone  read  my  father's  name ;  — 

To  seek  me,  doubtless,  hither  he  had  come  — 

To  seek  the  child  that  had  deserted  him  — 

And  died  here,  —  ere  he  found  me. 

Heaven  can  tell  how  far  he  wandered  else ! 

Upon  that  grave  I  knelt  an  altered  man, 

And  rising  thence,  I  fled  from  Mantua.    Nor  had  returned 

But  tyrant  hunger  drove  me  back  again 

To  thee  —  to  thee !  —  My  body  to  relieve 

At  cost  of  my  dear  soul !     I  have  done  thy  work, 

Do  mine  !  and  sign  me  that  confession  straight. 

I'm  in  your  power,  and  I'll  have  thee  in  mine  I 

Fer,    Art  thou  indeed  in  earnest  ? 

St  Pier,  Look  in  my  eyes. 

Fer.    St  Pierre,  perhaps  I  have  underpaid  thee  ? 

St.  Pier.    Sign! 

Fer.  I'll  double  the  amount ! 

St.  Pier.  Come,  sign  I  ' 

Fer.    St.  Pierre, 
Will  forty  thousand  ducats  please  thee  P 

St  Pier.  There's 

The  dial,  and  the  sun  is  shining  on  it  — 
The  shadow  is  on  the  very  point  of  twelve  — 
My  case  is  desperate !    Vour  signature 
Of  vital  moment  is  unto  my  peace ! 
My  eye  is  on  the  dial !    Pass  the  shadow 
The  point  of  noon,  the  breadth  of  but  a  hair 
As  can  my  eye  discern  —  and,  that  unsigned. 
The  steel  is  m  thy  heart  —  I  speak  no  more ! 

Fer.    St.  Pierre  !  —  Not  speak  ?  --  St.  Pierre  I 

St  Pier.    Is  it  signed  P 

Fer.    {Writing  hurriedly.^    It  is ! 

St  Pier.    Your  signet,  as  a  proof  I  am  at  large. 
Now  take  my  station  in  that  closet — No 
Attempt  at  an  alarm. — In,  in,  I  say! 
Hold  wind  we'll  make  the  port  —  I  thank  your  highness  t 

[Opens  door,  spMes  cdoudt  and  Exit 
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THE  CALIF. 
[From  the  French  of  Florfan.] 

In  Eastern  legends  the  story  is  told 

How  the  calif  Almamon,  in  days  of  old. 

Built  him  a  palace  that  far  outshone 

That  wonderful  dwelling  of  Solomon. 

One  hundred  columns,  as  white  as  the  snow. 

Upheld  the  magnificent  portico ; 

These  columns  were  wrought  with  great  skill  and  care 

From  pure  alabaster,  costly  and  rare. 

The  grand  entrance  gleamed  with  jasper  and  gold 

And  lapis-lakuli  of  value  untold ; 

And  an  endless  vista  of  beautiful  rooms, 

Where  the  choicest  production  of  marvellous  looms, 

The  panels  of  cedar  so  skilfully  wrought, 

The  pictures  and  statues  from  many  lands  brought, 

With  odorous  blossoms,  choice,  lovely,  and  Tare, 

Charmed  and  delighted  the  eye  everywhere 

The  couches  were  covered  with  rich,  silken  spreads, 

And  close  by  the  side  of  these  soft,  dainty  beds. 

Murmuring  fountains  sang  sweet  lullabies, 

That  might  woo  balmy  sleep  to  the  wakefuUest  eyes. 

And  what  could  the  calif  Almamon  ask  more? 

Why — there,  just  in  front  of  his  grand-entrance  door 

Stood  a  poor  little  cot  —  old,  and  ready  to  tumble, 

Abode  of  a  weaver,  poor,  honest,  and  humble. 

Who,  though  he  worked  hard,  and  received  but  small  pay, 

Found  much  to  enjoy  in  his  own  simple  way. 

"  Of  course,  the  old  hovel  must  not  be  left  there»" 
The  haughty  grand-vizier  was  heard  to  declare. 
'*  Why  waste  any  words  P    Let  it  now  be  laid  low." 
But  the  calif  was  lord,  and  the  calif  said  "  No ! 
We  must  buy  it  before  we  touch  tb^  first  stone.** 
They  went  to  the  weaver.    In  no  kindly  tone, 
The  califs  decision  they  hastily  told, 
And  threw  down  before  him  a  bag  full  of  gold. 
But  the  old  man  replied,  *'  Nay,  take  back  your  gold. 
My  labor  supports  me,  although  I  am  old. 
And  as  to  my  cottage,  I  cannot  agree 
To  give  up  the  dwelling  so  precious  to  me. 
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Here  my  old  father  died  —  Allah  g^ant  that  I  may 

Die,  too,  in  this  spot  where  I  first  saw  the  day ! 

The  calif  has  power  —  he  can  do  what  he  will, 

But  while  one  stone  remains  here  I  shall  be  still 

Bitterly  weeping  in  grief  and  despair. 

Should  the  calif  persist  in  a  deed  so  unfair, 

His  conscience  will  never  permit  him  to  rest." 

The  vizier  was  angry,  and  eagerly  pressed 

The  calif  to  punish  the  insolent  knave ; 

But  the  calif  made  answer  in  tones  sweet  and  graye, 

"  Nay  —  I'll  have  the  old  cot  put  in  thorough  repair  — 

It  will  add  to  my  glory  to  have  it  stand  there. 

My  palace  will  show  I  was  great  and  august. 

But  this  cottage  will  show  that  Almamon  vdcls  just !  " 

Ida  T.  Thcjbston. 


THE  MAN  WICH  DIDN'T  DRINK  WOTTER. 

Once  there  was  a  man  wich  didn't  bleeve  in  drinkin  wotter, 
cos  heed  tuk  a  noshen  into  his  hed  that  wotter  was  weeknin  to 
the  boddy,  so  be  drank  logger  beer  all  of  the  time,  and  told 
everyliody  that  was  the  way  to  be  a  sentinarian.  But  one  day 
he  seen  a  piece  in  a  paper  wich  sed  that  logger  was  mor'n 
ninety  per  sent  wotter.  He  was  mity  tuk  down,  and  sed 
heed  thot  ol  along  that  logger  was  tu  thin  for  the  human  sys- 
turn,  and  he  lade  in  a  big  kag  of  wine.  After  heed  drunk  the 
wine  most  ol,  he  told  a  kolege  professer  he  gessed  a  man  wich 
drunk  wine  wud  liv  to  be  a  hundred  and  20  years  old.  But  the 
kolege  professer  he  told  him  that  wine  was  aity  per  sent  wotter. 
Then  the  man  he  felt  offle  bad,  and  he  ast  the  kolege  professer 
if  he  dident  kno  of  a  drink  which  dident  hav  no  wotter  in  it. 
Then  the  kolege  professer  he  laft,  nnd  he  sed  he  gest  absloot 
alkehoU  wud  fil  the  bil.  The  man  he  sed  heed  get  sum  and  fil 
his  bil ;  so  he  went  to  a  pothekerry  and  hot  a  ])int  of  absloot 
alkeholl;  and  wen  he  got  home  he  drunk  it  ol  up.  Then  he 
lade  down  on  his  bed  and  kolled  his  wife  and  children  around 
him,  and  he  sed,  *^  Mi  wife  and  children  Ime  going  to  die  cos 
Ive  drunk  so  much  wotter  'ol  my  life.  Lurn  from  m^'  sad  fait 
to  eschu  drinkin  wotter."  Then  he  dide,  and  his  widder  and 
orfuns  felt  dreffle  bad,  cos  heed  ben  a  good  husband  and  father. 
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MICE  AT  PLAY. 


Four  children  sat  around  a  wood-fire,  iu  an  old-fashioned 
country-house.  The  red  embers  blazed  up  merrily,  and  showed 
four  flushed  little  faces,  four  very  tangled  heads  of  hair,  eight 
bright,  merry  eyes,  and  —  I  regret  extremely  to  add  —  eight 
very  dirty  little  hands,  belonging,  respectively,  to  Bess,  Bob, 
Archie,  and  Tom.  Mamma  was  away,  you  may  be  sure.  If 
she  were  at  home,  the  children  would  have  made  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance.     O  yes,  indeed,  quite  and  entirely  different ! 

The  round  table  was  wheeled  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  the 
fitudent-lamp  in  the  centre  shed  its  light  on  Tom's  letter,  which 
he  was  writing  to  his  mother. 

Archie  was  leaning  back  in  the  large  chair ;  his  arm,  which 
he  had  broken  in  riding  the  trick-mule  of  the  circus  the  day 
before,  was  in  a  splint ;  but  judging  from  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  gingerbread  on  the  plate  near  him,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  new  cider,  trick-mules,  or  broken  arms  seriously  im- 
pair the  appetite. 

'<  Bess,  stop  jogging  the  table !  How  on  earth  can  a  fellow 
write  with  you  around  ?  " 

"  Read  what  you've  written,"  said  Bess. 

*'  Yes,  do,"  chimed  in  Archie.  They  were  both  anxious  to 
know  what  account  their  mother  would  receive  of  their  perform- 
ance. 

**  Wait  till  it's  done,"  answered  Tom.  Writing  a  letter  was 
no  joke  for  Thomas  Bradley,  iunior. 

**  How  on  earth  do  you  spell  circus  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  S-u-r-k-e-fls,"  answered  Bess,  promptly. 

"  No  you  don't ! "  cried  Tom.     «*  I  know  better." 

'*  If  you  know  so  much,  why  do  you  ask  ?  "  retorted  Bess. 

"  Oh,  come,  Bess !  do  think,  can't  you  }  " 

"  There  is  a  c  in  it,"  put  in  Archie ;  "  for  I  saw  the  big  red- 
and-blue  posters  in  the  village,  and  I  know  there  was  a  c  m  cir- 


cass." 


■  *•  Then  it's  c-i-r-k-i-s,"  said  Bess. 

"  Yes  ;  I  guess  that's  right"  said  Tom,  thoughtfully,  writing 
the  word,  and  then  holding  his  head  back  from  the  paper,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  to  see  if  it  looked  natural. 

**  I'm  not  exactly  sure,"  he  said,  at  last  **  It  looks  kinder 
^ueer.  And  mamma  does  make  such  a  row  if  I  don't  spell 
right  I    What's  the  use  in  spelling,  any  way  P    If  the  folks  know 
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what  you  mean,  that's  enough  —  one  way  is  as  good  as  an- 
other. Pshaw ! "  he  continued,  "  I  don't  believe  it  is  right. 
See  here,  Bob !  youVe  a  first-rate  little  boy  —  a  real,  regxdor 
first-rate  good  boy,  you  are/* 

"  If  it's  up-stairs,  I  won't,"  declared  Bob,  who  knew  that  flat- 
tery always  preceded  errands.  Bob  was  one  of  the  kind  who 
learned  by  experience. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Bobby !  That's  a  lovely  harness  vou've  made  for 
pussy.  I  couldn't  have  done  better  myself.  Vou  know  where 
my  dictionary  is,  up  in  my  room,  on  the  table.  Kiin  along  aad 
get  it,  —  that's  a  good  boy." 

Bob  kept  on  with  his  work. 

**  Come,  Bobby,"  said  Tom,  encouragingly. 

"  Go  yourself !  "  was  Bob's  polite  suggestion. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  tired.  I've  done  nothing  but  run  for  doctors  all 
day  long.  Come,  Bob,  I'll  tell  mamma  what  a  good  boy  you 
are,  if  you  will." 

"  Won't  you  tell  her  I  dropped  the  teapot  down  the  well  ?  ** 
asked  Bob.  / 

"  Oh,  did  you  ?  "  cried  Tom,  Bess,  and  Archie,  all  in  a  breath. 

Bob  nodded  his  head,  and  looked  at  them  all  with  a  calm  stare. 

"  Which  one  ?  "  asked  the  three  children,  anxiously. 

"  The  big  silver  one,"  said  Bob. 

"  How  H     Why  ?     What  were  you  doing  with  it  ?  " 

''The  gardener  wouldn't  lend  me  the  watering-pot,  and  I 
wanted  to  water  my  garden,  so  I  just  thought  that  would  do 
instead ;  and  I  went  to  fill  it  at  the  well,  and  the  bucket  hit  it  right 
over  into  the  well.     It  was  the  bucket's  fault.    I  ain't  to  blame." 

**  Whe-e-ew ! "  at  last  whistled  Tom. 

"  If  you  won't  tell  mamma,  I'll  %o  for  your  book,"  said  Bob. 

**  Well,  I  won't  tell  her  in  this  letter,  any  way. 

"  Don't  tell  her  at  all,"  insisted  Bob. 

<*  If  you  don't  go  right  off  and  get  it,  I'll  write  it  this  mo* 
ment" 

•♦  I'll  go,  I'll  go  ! "  cried  Bob. 

"  That's  the  worst  scrape  yet,"  said  Bess.  <*  For  if  I  did  get 
lost,  I  was  found  again  ;  and  if  I  did  tear  my  clothes,  they  are 
all  mended  now  ;  and  if  Archie  did  break  his  arm,  he's  got  it 
mended  now,  too  ;  but  the  teapot !  That's  dropped  down  the 
well,  and  there  it  is." 

Bessie's  argument  was  convincing.  There  was  no  more  to 
be  sAid. 

After  a  while,  Tom's  letter  was  finished,  and  ran  as  follows : 
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"  Dear  Mamma  :  I  wish  you  was  home.  We  have  dun  a 
good  menny  bad  things.  Bess  got  lost  in  the  woods,  and  most 
drowned  in  Kainv  Pond.  I  shot  Kate  thru  the  head  with  a 
squirt  of  water,  and  most  killed  her.  Archie  broke  his  arm 
trying  to  wride  the  trik-mule  at  the  curkis.  Bob  has  dun  worst 
of  all  ;^but  I  said  I  woodn't  tel  that.  Boh  has  dun  a  dredful 
thing  ;*but  1  sed  I  woodn't  tel,  so  I  won't.  It's  orful.  Papa  is 
very  good  to  us,  and  don't  make  us  wash  too  much  The  bred 
is  orful ;  Maggy  is  cross.  But  we're  all  well,  except  Archy's 
ami,  and  Dr.  Jarvis  says  if  he  don't  get  fever  he  will  get  wel. 

**  Your  loveing  son,  m 

"  P.  S.    You  wil  feel  orful  bad  about  what  Bob 's  dun." 

The  next  morning  all  four  children  were  gathered  around  the 
well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  the  silver  teapot. 

**  I  see  it,  I  see  it ! "  cried  Tom,  eagerly.  **  It's  down  at  the 
bottom." 

'*  Did  you  suppose  it  would  float?  "  asked  Bess. 

"  Let  me  see,"  cried  Bob. 

"  You  clear  out,"  said  Archie ;  **  you've  ihade  all  this  mis- 
chief. You'd  better  go  before  you  tumble  in  yourself,  you  little 
goose.     I  can't  go  after  it,  with  my  broken  arm." 

**  Now,  I  suppose  we  will  hear  of  nothing  but  your  broken 
arm  for  a  month,  and  you'll  shirk  everything  for  it  '  I  can't 
study  'cause  nly  arm 's  broken ;  I  can't  go  .errands  'cause  my 
arm  s  broken  ;  I  can't  go  to  church  'cause  my  arm's  broken:' 
that  will  be  your  whim,  Archie ;  but  don't  try  your  dodges  on 
me,  for  I  won't  stand  it.  If  it  really  hurts  you,  I'm  sorry,  and 
111  lick  any  fellow  that  touches  you  till  you  get  well  again ;  but 
none  of  your  humbug.  Of  course  you  can't  go  down  the  well ; 
you  couldn't  if  your  arm  wasn't  broken." 

Meanwhile  Bess  had  gone  to  the  house  for  a  long  fishing- 
pole,  and  soon  returned  carrying  it. 

«  We'll  fasten  a  hook  to  the  end  of  it  and  fish  the  teapot  up," 
•aid  she. 

**  Ho,  ho !  Do  y6u  suppose  it  will  bite  like  a  fish  P  "  laughed 
Tom. 

"No,  I  do  not,  Tom  Bradley.  But  I  suppose  if  I  tie  a  string 
to  the  pole,  and  fasten  an  iron  hook  to  one  end,  that  I  can  wig- 
gle it  round  in  the  water  till  the  hook  catches  in  the  handle, 
and  then  we  can  draw  it  up.     That's  what  I  suppose." 

"  There's  something  in  that,  Bess.    Let  me  try." 
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**  No  ;  go  and  get  one  for  yourself." 

"But  where  can  I  find  one ? " 

**  In  the  smoke-house,  where  I  got  mine." 

"  Oh,  get  me  one,  too,"  cried  Bob. 

**  And  me  one,  too,"  cried  Archie. 

Before  half  an  hour  had  passed,  the  four  children,  all  armed 
with  fishing-poles,  were  intently,  wiggling  in  the  water,  catching 
their  hooks  in  the  stones  by  the  side  of  the  well,  entangling 
their  lines,  digging  their  elbows  into  each  other^s  sides,  in  their 
frantic  attempts  to  pull  their  hooks  loose,  scolding,  pushing, 
and  getting  generally  excited. 

Every  few  minutes  Tom  would  pull  Bess  back  by  her  sun- 
bonnet,  and  save  her  from  tumbling  over  in  her  eagerness ;  but 
so  far  from  being  grateful  to  her  deliverer,  Bess  resented  the 
treatment  indignantly. 

**  Stop  jerking  my  head  so  ! "  she  cried. 

"  You'll  be  in,  in  a  minute ;  you'd  have  been  in  then,  if  I 
hadn't  jerked  you,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Well,  what  if  I  had  ?  Let  me  alone.  If  I  go  in,  that's  my 
own  lookout." 

'*  Your  own  look  in,  you  mean.  My  gracious !  wouldn't  you 
astonish  the  toads  down  there !    But  you'd  get  your  face  clean." 

**  Now,  Tom,  you  let  me  be.     I  'most  had  it  that  time." 

"  So  you've  said  forty  times.  This  is  all  humbug.  I'm  going 
down  on  the  rope  for  it." 

**  Oh,  no,  Tom  ;  please  don't.  Indeed  you'll  be  drowned ; 
the  rope  will  break;  you'll  kill  yourself;  you'll  catch  cold," 
cried  Bess,  in  alarm. 

Pooh  !  girl !  coward  !  "  retorted  thankless  Tom.  "  Who 's 
afraid  of  what  ?     Stand  back,  small  boys,  I'm  going  in." 

"  You'll  poison  the  water,"  suggested  Archie. 

'*  It  will  be  so  cold,"  moaned  Bob. 

"  I'll  scream  for  a  hundred  years,  without  stopping,  Tom," 
cried  Bess,  wildly.  "  You  shan't  go  down  —  you  shan't ;  I'll 
chU  some  one.  Murray  !  Peter !  Maggie  !  c-o-o-o-o-o-o-me  ! 
0-o-o-o-h,  c-o-o-o-o-me  I " 

'*  Stop  screaming,  and  help.  Now,  do  you  three  hold  on  tight 
to  this  bucket ;  don't  let  go  for  a  moment ;  pull  away  as  hard 
as  you  can  when  I  tell  you  to.     Now  for  it." 

And,  without  more  ada,  Tom  clung  to  the  other  rope  with  his 
hands,  and  twisted  his  feet  around  the  bucket-handle. 

**  Hold  on  tight,  and  let  me  down  easy,"  said  Tom  ;  and  the 
three  children  lowered  him  little  by  little. 
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A  sadden  splash  and  fihiver  told  them  he  had  reached  water, 
and  a  shout  of  triumph  declared  that  the  teapot  was  rescued. 

As  Tom  shouted,  all  the  children  let  go  the  rope  and  rushed 
to  the  side  of  the  well  to  look  at  the  victorious  hero. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  water  in  the 
well  was  low.  As  it  was,  he  stood  in  the  cold  water  up  to  his 
shoulders. 

**  What  made  you  let  go  ?  "  roared  Tom. 

**  Oh,  Tom,  have  you  got  it  P  Have  you,  really  ?  Ain't  it 
<soid?  Are  you  hurt?  Were  you  scared?  Is  the  teapot 
broken  ?  " 

"  Draw  me  up  !  You  silly  children !  You  goose  of  a  Bess ! 
Why  don't  you  draw  me  up  ?  ** 

**  I  will,  Tom  ;  I'm  going  to,"  answered  Bess. 

But  all  the  united  efforts  could  not  raise  Tom. 

**  I'll  run  next  door  and  call  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Bess,  hope- 
fully, and  started. 

As  Bess  ran,  she  was  suddenly  stopped  a^  the  gate  by  the  sight 
of  a  carnage  which  had  just  driven  up,  and  out  of  which  now 
stepped  aunt  Maria  and  aunt  Maria's  husband,  uncle  DanieL 
These  were  the  very  grimmest  and  grandest  of  all  the  relations. 

For  one  awful  moment  Bess  stood  stunned.  Then  her  anxi- 
ety for  Tom  overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  before 
aunt  Maria  could  say,  *'  How  do  you  do,  Elizabeth  ?  "  she  had 
caught  her  uncle  by  his  august  coat-tail,  and,  in  a  pileous  voice, 
besought  him  to  come  and  pull  on  the  rope. 

''  Pull  on  a  rope,  Elizabeth !  "  said  uncle  Daniel,  who  was  a 
Tery  slow  man  ;  "  why  should  I  pull  on  a  rope,  my  dear  ?  " 

**  Oh,  come  quick  !  hurry  faster  I  Tom 's  down  in  the  well ! " 
cried  Bess. 

"  Tom  down  a  well !     How  did  he  get  there  ?  " 

**  He  went  down  for  the  teapot,"  sobbed  Bess ;  "  the  silver 
teapot,  and  we  can^t  pull  him  up  again ;  and  he's  cramped  with 
cold.     Oh,  do  hurry !  " 

Uncle  Daniel  leisurely  looked  down  at  Tom.  Then  he  slowly 
took  off  his  coat,  and  as  slowly  carried  it  into  the  house, 
stopped  to  give  an  order  to  his  coachman,  came  with  measured 
pace  to  the  three  frightened  children ;  then  took  hold  of  the 
rope,  gave  a  long,  strong,  calm  pull,  and  in  an  instant  Tom, 
*'  Dripping  with  coolness,  arose  from  the  well." 
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JAN  STEENER'S   RIDE. 

A  STORY  is  it,  you  want,  little  man? 

Well,  come  and  sit  on  your  grandfather's  knee* 
And  I'll  do  the  best  that  ever  I  can  — 

It's  one  my  grandfather  told  to  me. 

Folks  think  me  young  for  eighty ;  well* 
He  was  almost  ninety,  and  hale  and  brighti 

And  I  was  sitting,  as  you  are  now. 
Snug  in  his  arms  one  winter  night. 

Said  he  :  "  When  I  was  a  smart  young  man  — 
Before  the  Dutch  had  the  country  lost — 

There  stood  a  church  on  the  village-green. 
Right  in  the  middle  where  two  roads  crossed. 

It  stood  as  flush  with  the  village  street 

As  the  top  o'  your  head  with  the  palm  o'  my  hand ; 
So  ;  and  running  from  east  to  west, 
.    Open  each  end  to  the  pleasant  land, 

Spread  out  like  a  picture,  the  broad-aisle  ran. 
With  the  dominie's  pulpit  a  bit  one  side 

Of  the  upper  end  ;  and  there  he  stood, 
Sounding  his  trumpet  &r  and  wide, 

One  Sabbath  morning,  as  pretty  a  day 
As  ever  the  Lord  God  chose  to  make ; 

And  what  do  you  think  was  the  Bible-text 
The  dear  old  dominie  chanced  to  take 

That  morning,  but  one  from  the  .'Pocalypse 

'Bout  the  great  white  horse  and  his  rider  Death  ? 

He  was  just  beginning  on  *  ninthly,'  and 
The  people  were  most  of  them  holding  their  breathy 

When,  all  at  once,  in  at  the  open  door. 
And  up  the  aisle  with  a  thunderous  sound, 

Biding  as  white  a  horse  as  a  man 

Could  find  in  all  the  country  round,    ~ 
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There  came  a  horseman  galloping  fast  — 

A  single  flash  —  he  had  come  and  gone, 
Leaving  a  hundred  Dutch-folk  there, 

With  their  hearts  in  their  breasts  like  an  icy  stone. 

And  the  dominie  he  was  scared  the  worst 

Of  'em  all ;  he  trembled  and  shivered  and  shook* 

And  gripped  the  pulpit  as  if  he  thought 
The  dreadful  day  of  the  Holy  Book 

Had  come  for  sure  ;  and,  at  last,  he  said : 

*  What  we  have  seen  I  dare  not  say ; 
But,  if  it  be  a  sign  of  the  end, 

There  is  need  for  us  all  to  watch  and  pray.' 

So  with  prayer  and  blessing  the  frightened  folk 
Were  all  to  their  various  homes  dismissed  j 

But  one  old  burgher  said,  and  swore, 
As  he  shook  like  a  hammer  his  grimy  fist, 

He'd  *  bet  a  thousand  thalers  to  one 
That  the  man  who  rode  and  the  clattering  steed 

Were  just  a  younker  of  flesh  and  blood 
And  a  handsome  horse  of  the  Flemish  breed.' 

And,  in  truth,  he  wasn't  much  out,  my  lad ! 

I  ought  to  know,  for  the  horse  was  mine, 
And  I  was  the  younker  that  struck  aghast 

The  dominie  preaching  his  number  nine. 

Don't  look  so  solemn !    You  see,  that  day 

I  was  bound  to  see  the  prettiest  girl 
That  ever  looked  in  a  looking-glass 

To  conquer  a  wilful  and  wandering  curl. 

And  the  shortest  way  to  her  side  was  through 
The  meeting-house  aisle  ;  so  through  I  went. 

A  minute's  difference,  more  or  less  ; 
But  life  at  the  longest  will  soon  be  spent. 
5 
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And  the  love  of  a  girl  wlio  is  sweet  and  true 
Is  a  thin^  so  precious  beneath  the  sun, 

That  one  of  its  minutes  is  worth  an  age 
Of  hearts  that  never  such  bliss  have  \voii.'' 

This  is  the  story  my  grandfather  told 

To  yours  ;  it  was  fourscore  years  ago. 
That  is  my  grandmother's  picture  there  ; 

Do  you  wonder  much  that  he  loved  her  so  P 

John  W.  Chadwick. 


SETTING  A  HEN. 

I  SEE  dot  most  efferpody  wrides  someding  for  de  shicken  ba- 
pers  nowtays,  und  I  tought  praps  meppe  I  can  do  dot  too,  so  I 
wride  all  apout  vat  dook  blace  mit  me  lasht  summer.  You 
know  —  oder  uf  you  dond  know,  den  I  dells  you  —  dot  Ka- 
trina  (dot  is  mein  vrow)  und  me,  ve  keep  some  shickens  for  a 
long  dime  ago,  und  von  tay  she  sait  to  me  :  *'  Sockery  (dot  is 
mein  name)  vy  dond  you  put  some  of  de  aigs  under  dot  old 
plue  hen  shickens  ?  I  dinks  she  vants  to  sate."  **  Veil,"  I  sait, 
''  meppe  I  guess  I  vill."  So  I  picked  out  some  uf  de  pest  aigs 
und  dook  um  oud  to  de  parn  fare  de  olt  hen  make  her  nesht  in 
de  side  uf  de  hay-mow,  poud  five  or  six  veet  up.  Now  you  see 
I  nefer  vas  ferry  pig  up  und  town,  but  I  vas  booty  pig  all  de 
vay  around  in  de  mittle,  so  I  koodn't  reach  up  dill  1  vent  und 
got  a  parrel  do  stant  on.  Yell,  I  kiimet  me  on  de  parrel,  und 
ven  my  hed  risht  up  by  de  hesht,  dot  old  hen  she  gif  me  such  a 
hick  dot  my  nose  runs  all  ofer  my  face  mit  plood,  und  ven  I 
todge  pack  dot  plasted  old  parrel  he  preak,  und  I  vent  town 
kershlam  ;  py  cholly,  I  didn't  tink  I  kooid  go  inside  a  parrel  pe- 
fore ;  but  dere  I  vos,  und  I  fit  so  dite  I  koodn't  get  me  odd  effer* 
way ;  my  fest  vas  bushed  vay  up  under  my  ai-m-holes. 

Yen  I  fount  I  vas  dite  shtuck,  I  holler,  "  Katrina !  Katrina ! " 
und  ven  she  koom  und  see  me  shtuck  in  de  parrel  up  to  my  arm- 
holes,  mit  my  face  all  plood  und  aigs,  by  cholly,  she  shust  lait 
town  on  de  hay  und  laft  und  laft,  till  I  got  so  mat  I  said,  **  Vot 
vou  lay  dere  und  laf  like  a  olt  vool,  eh  P  Vy  dond  you  koom 
Dull  me  oud  P  "  Und  she  sat  up  und  said,  '*  Oh,  vipe  off  your 
chin,  und  bidl  your  fest  town ; "  den  she  lait  back  und  laft  like 
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she  TOot  split  herself  more  as  effer.  Mat  as  I  vas,  I  tought  to 
xn^elf,  Katrina,  she  shbeak  English  booty  goot,  but  I  only  sait, 
mit  my  greatest  dignitude,  **  Katrina,  vill  you  bull  me  oud  dis 
parrel  ? "  und  she  see  dot  I  look  booty  red,  so  she  sait,  **  Of 
cour.se  I  vill,  Sockery ; "  den  she  laidt  me  und  de  parrel  town 
on  our  side,  und  I  dook  holt  de  door-sill,  und  Katrina  she  bull 
on  de  parrel ;  but  de  first  bull  she  mate  I  yelled,  '*  Donner  und 
blitzen !  sthop  dat,  by  cholly,  dere  is  nails  in  de  parrel !  **  You 
see  de  nails  pent  town  ven  I  vent  in,  but  ven  I  koom  oud  dey 
schticks  in  me  all  de  yay  rount 

Veil,  to  make  a  short  shtor}'  long,  I  told  Katrina  to  go  und 
dell  naper  Hansman  to  ])ring  a  saw  und  saw  me  dis  parrel  off. 
Veil,  he  koom  und  he  like  to  shblit  himself  mit  laf,  too ;  but  he 
roll  me  ofer,  und  saw  de  parrel  all  de  vay  around  off,  und  I 
git  up  mit  haf  a  parrel  round  my  vaist ;  den  Katrina  she  say, 
**  Sockery,  vait  a  little  till  I  get  a  battern  of  dot  new  ofer-skirt 
you  haf  on ; "  but  I  didn't  sait  a  vort.  I  shust  got  a  knife  oud 
und  vittle  de  hoops  oif^  und  shling  dot  confountet  old  parrel  in 
dot  voot'pile.  Pimeby,  ven  I  koom  in  de  house,  Katrina  she 
sait,  so  soft  like,  *'  Sockery,  dond  you  goin  to  put  some  aigs 
under  dot  olt  plue  hen  ?  "  Den  I  sait,  in  my  deepest  woice, 
**  Katrina,  uf  you  uffer  say  dot  to  me  a^ain,  I'll  git  a  pill  from 
you  —  help  me  chiminy  gracious!"  und  1  dell  you,  she  didn't 
say  dot  any  more !  Veil,  ven  I  shtep  on  a  parrel  now,  I  dond 
shtep  on  it ;  I  git  a  pox. 


THE  MARKED  GRAVE. 

BowiE^s  rangers,  out  on  the  trail, 

Had  galloped  from  early  dawn ; 
But  the  prairie-road  was  cool  and  sweet, 

And  green  as  a  garden  lawn. 
And  the  strong  air  stirred  the  blood  like  wine* 
The  strong  air,  scented  with  flowers  and  pine. 

■ 

•  Silent  and  stern,  and  ready  to  fight, 

They  followed  the  Indian  foe, 
Till  Bowie  cried,  "  Let  the  bridles  fall. 

For  the  sun  is  sinking  low. 
We  must  feed  and  rest  or  we  shall  fail, 
Though  fifty  miles  on  the  Lipan  trail." 
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They  had  reached  the  grove  of  mighty  oaks, 
Into  the  shadows  they  went ;  * 

The  saddles  were  loosened,  and  beasts  and  men 
Were  glad  of  their  leafy  tent. 

Said  Bowie,  "  Just  take  your  rifle,  Hays, 

And  see  how  the  land  around  us  lays. 

The  youth  went  forward  with  head-up  step ; 

Came  back  with  a^ quicker  tread: 
**  Captain,  I  found  beneath  yon  oak 

A  man  that  is  •— ''    "  Dead  ?  "    "  Quite  dead. 
His  saddle  and  whip  beside  him  lay, 
I  reckon  his  horse  has  strayed  away." 

Yes,  dead  he  lay  in  the  blowing  grass, 

Lay  sleeping  like  any  child, 
One  arm  was  under  his  curly  head, 

His  lips  still  faintly  smiled. 
Booted  and  spurred  he  had  gone  to  rest. 
But  looked  like  a  man  that  death  had  blessed.  j 

There  was  not  a  wound,  or  mark,  or  stain ; 

There  was  not  a  line  to  tell 
From  whence  he  came,  or  what  was  his  name. 

Nor  where  he  was  wont  to.  dwell. 
**  "Well,  no  matter,"  said  Bowie,  "  because. 
Where  we  know  nothing  at  all,  Ood  knovjs  !  " 

They  dug  him  a  grave  beneath  the  oak, 

And  Bowie,  with  a  hunting-knife, 
Cut  deep  in  its  living  bark  the  date 

When  the  stranger  sCepped  from  life. 
Then,  glancing  down,  witti  a  solemn  pause. 
Cut  under  the  date  two  words :  <*  God  knows  !  " 

LiLLiE  E.  Barb. 
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A  VERY    NAUGHTY    LITTLE    GIRL'S 
VIEWS    OF    LIFE. 

I'm  only  a  little  girl,  but  I  think  I  have  as  much  right  to  say 
what  I  want  to  about  things  as  a  boy.  I  hate  boys  ;  they  al- 
ways 'grab  all  the  strawberries  at  the  dinner-table,  and  never 
tell  us  when  they  are  going  to  have  any  fun.  Only  I  like  Gua 
Rogers.  The  other  day  Gus  told  me  he  was  going  to  let  off 
some  fire-works,  and  he  let  Bessie  Nettle  and  me  go  and  look 
at  them.  All  of  us  live  in  a  hotel,  and  his  mother's  room  has 
a  window  with  a  balcony.  His  mother  was  gone  out  to  buy 
some  creme  de  lis  to  put  on  her  face,  and  he'd  been  and  got 
eleven  boxes  of  lucifer  matches,  and  ever  so  many  pieces  of 
Cas^e  soap :  he  stole  them  from  the  housekeeper.  Just  when 
she  went  to  put  them  in  the  closet,  Gus  went  in  and  told  her 
that  Mrs.  Nettle  wanted  her  a  minute,  and  while  she  was  gone 
he  grabbed  the  soap  and  matches,  and  when  she  came  back  he 
watched  her ;  and  she  got  real  mad,  and  she  scolded  Delia  (that 
is  the  chambermaid),  and  said  she  knew  she  did  it ;  and  I  was 
real  glad,  because  when  I  was  turning  somersets  on  my  moth- 
er's bed,  the  other  day,  Delia  slapped  me,  and  said  she  wasn't 
going  to  make  the  bed  two  times  to  please  me.  t'hen  Bessie 
and  me  stuck  the  matches  in  the  soap  like  ten-pins,  and  Gus 
fired  them  off,  and  they  blazed  like  anything,  and  they  made 
an  awful  smell,  and  Giis  went  and  turned  a  little  gas  on,  so 's  his 
mother  would  think  it  was  that 

We  get  our  dinner  with  the  nurses,  'cause  the  man  that  keeps 
the  hotel  charges  full  price  for  the  children  if  they  sit  at  the 
table  in  the  big  dining-room.  Once  my  mother  let  me  go  down 
with  her,  and  I  talked  a  heap  at  the  table,  and  a  gentleman  who 
sat  next  to  us  said,  **  Little  girls  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.*' 
The  hateful  old  thing  died  l&st  week,  and  I  was  real  .glad,  and 
I  told  Delia  so,  and  she  said  if  I  went  and  said  things  like  that, 
I  couldn't  go  to  heaven.  Much  she  knows  about  it !  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  go  if  she  went  there.  Yesterday,  Mary,  our 
nurse,  told  Bessie  Nettle's  nurse  that  she  heard  Larry  Finnegan 
was  going  to  marry  her.  Larrv  is  one  of  the  waiters,  and  he  saves 
candies  for  me  from  the  big  aining-room.  And  Bessie  Nettle's 
nurse  said,  **  Oh,  my,  what  a  lie  ! "  And  Bessie  Nettle  went 
into  her  mother's  room,  and  her  little  brother  said  she  hit  him, 
and  Bessie  said,  "  Oh,  my,  what  a  lie ! "  and  you  should  have 
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heard  how  her  mother  did  talk  to  her,  and  went  and  shut  ner 
up  in  a  dark  room,  where  she  kept  her  trunks,  and  didn't  let 
her  have  nothing  hut  bread  and  water ;  and  Gus  Rogers  went 
and  yelled  through  the  keyhole,  and  said,  *'  Bessie,  the  devil  is 
coming  to  fetch  you ! "  and  Bessie  screamed,  and  almost  had  a 
fit,  and  her  mother  told  Mrs.  Kogers,  and  got  Gus  licked ;  and 
Gus  says  he's  a  mind  to  set  the  house  on  fire  some  day,  and 
bum  her  out. 

One  day  I  went  into  the  parlor  and  crept  under  the  sofa,  and 
there  wasn't  anybody  there.  They  don't  let  dogs  nor  children 
go  into  the  parlor,  and  I  think  it's  real  mean ;  and  I  had  to 
creep  under  the  sofa,  so  nobody  could  see.  me.  And  Mr.  Boyce 
came  in,  and  Miss  Jackson.  She  said  one  day  that  children  was 
worse  nuisances  than  dogs.  And  Mr.  Bovce  and  Miss  Jackson 
came  in  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  ;  and  he  said,  "  O  Louisa,  I 
do  love  you  so  much ! "  and  then  he  kissed  her,  for  I  hea«i  it 
smack.  And  then  she  said,  *^  O  Thomas,  I  do  wish  I  could  be- 
lieve you  ;  don't  you  never  kiss  anybody  else  ?  "  And  he  said, 
**  No,  dearest ; "  and  I  screamed  out,  "  Oh,  what  a  big  story ! " 
for  I  saw  him  kiss  Bessie  Nettle's  nurse  in  the  hall  one  night, 
when  the  gas  was  turned  down.  Didn't  he  jump  up  ?  and  he 
pulled  me  out  and  tore  my  frock,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  you  wicked 
child  1  where  do  you  expect  to  go  to  for  telling  such  stories  ?  "  and 
I  told  him  to  just  stop  his  noise.  And  I  wish  that  man  would 
die,  like  the  other  one,  so  I  do ;  and  I  don't  care  whether  he 
goes  to  heaven  or  not. 


THE  DANDY  FIFTH. 

TwAS  the  time  of  the^workingmen's  great  strike. 

When  all  the  land  stood  still 
At  the  sudden  roar  from  the  hungry  mouths 
•    That  labor  could  not  fill ; 
When  the  thunder  of  the  railroad  ceased 

And  startled  towns  could  spy 
A  hundred  blazing  factories 

Painting  each  midnight  sky. 

Through  Philadelphia's  surging  streets 

Marched  the  brown  ranks  of  toil, 
The  grimv  legions  of  the  shops, 

The  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
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White-faced  militia-men  looked  on, 

While  women  shrank  with  dread  ; 
'Twas  muscle  against  money  then  -— 

'Twas  nches  against  bread. 

Once,  as  the  mighty  mob  tramped  on, 

A  carriage  stopped  the  way, 
Upon  the  silken  seat  of  which 

A  young  patrician  lay. 
And  as,  with  haughty  glance,  he  swept 

Along  the  jeering  crowd, 
A  white-haired  blacksmith  in  the  ranks 

Took  off  his  cap  and  bowed. 

That  night  the  Labor  League  was  met, 

And  soon  the  chairman  said : 
**  There  hides  a  Judas  in  our  n^dst. 

One  man  who  bows  his  head. 
Who  bends  the  coward's  servile  knee 

When  capital  rolls  by.** 
**  Down  with  him !    Kill  the  traitor  cur !  ** 

Hang  out  the  savage  cry. 

Up  rose  the  blacksmith,  then,  and  held 

£rect  his  head  of  gray  — 
^  I  am  no  traitor,  though  I  bowed 

To  a  rich  man's  son  to*day ; 
And  though  you  kill  me  as  I  stand  — 

As  like  you  mean  to  do  — 
I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  short, 

And  I  ask  you'll  hear  me  through. 

•  - 

**  I  was  one  of  those  who  enlisted  fir6t» 

The  Old  Flag  to  defend, 
With  Pope  and  Halleck,  with  '  Mac '  and  Grant, 

I  followed,  to  the  end ; 
And  'twas  somewhere  down  on  the  Rapidan, 

When  the  Union  cause  looked  drear, 
That  a  regiment  of  rich  young  bloods 

Came  down  to  us  from  here. 

**  Their  uniforms  were  by  tailors  cut*; 
They  brought  hampers  of  good  wine ; 
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And  every  squad  had  a  nigger,  too, 

To  keep  their  hoots  in  shine ; 
They'd  naught  to  say  to  us  dusty  '  vets,' 

And,  through  the  whole  brigade. 
We  called  them  the  kid-gloved  Dandy  Fifth, 

When  we  passed  them  on  parade. 

**  Well,  they  were  sent  to  hold  a  fort 

The  Rebs  tried  hard  to  take, 
Twas  the  key  of  all  our  line,  which  naogtlt 

While  it  held  out  could  break.  . 
But  a  fearful  fight  we  lost  just  then  — 

The  reserve  came  up  too  late  ; 
And  on  that  fort,  and  the  Dandy  Fifth, 

Hung  the  whole  division's  &te. 

*'  Three  timps  we  tried  to  take  them  aid, 

And  each  time  back  we  fell. 
Though  once  we  could  hear  the  fort's  far  guns 

Boom  like  a  funeral  knell  j 
Till  at  length  Joe  Hooker's  corps  came  up, 

And  then  straight  through  we  broke ; 
How  we  cheered  as  we  saw  those  dandy  coats 

Still  back  of  the  drifting  smoke. 

^  With  the  bands  all  front  and  our  colors  spread 

We  swarmed  up  the  parapet. 
But  the  sight  that  silenced  our  welcome  shout 

I  shall  never  in  life  for^t. 
Four  days  before  had  their  water  gone,  — 

They  had  dreaded  that  the  most,  — 
The  next  their  last  scant  ration  went. 

And  each  man  looked  a  ghost, 

"  As  he  stood,  gaunt-eyed,  behind  his  gun,' 

Like  a  crippled  stag  at  bay, , 
And  watched  starvation  —  though  not  defeat  — 

Draw  nearer  every  day. 
Of  all  the  Fifth,  not  fourscore  men 

Could  in  their  places  stand, 
And  their  white  lips  told  a  fearful  tale. 

As  we  grasped  each  bloodless  hand. 
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**  The  rest  in  the  stupor  of  famine  lay, 

Save  here  and  there  a  few 
In  death  sat  rigid  against  the  guns, 

Grim  sentinels  in  blu^; 
And  their  Cornel,  he  could  not  speak  or  stir, 

But  we  saw  his  proud  eye  thrill 
As  he  simply  glanced  to  the  shot-scarred  staff. 

Where  the  old  flag  floated  still ! 

**  Now,  I  hate  the  tyrants  who  grind  us  down, 

While  the  wolf  snarls  at  our  door, 
And  the  men  who've  risen  from  us  —  to  laugh 

At  the  misery  of  the  poor ; 
But  I  tell  you,  mates,  while  this  weak  old  hand 

I  have  left  the  strength  to  lift. 
It  will  touch  my  cap  to  the  proudest  swell 

Who  fought  in  the  Dandy  Fifth  W 

Frank  H.  Qassawat. 


THE  HOLLY  BRANCH. 

''Yes,  I  shall  be  shot  at  dawn,"  as  you  say*— 
My  life  shall  pass  with  the  rising  day, 
All  for  this  dead  and  scentless  branch, 
This  thorny  and  withered  holly  spray. 
You  do  not  believe  —  well,  it  matters  not ; 
Many  have  died  for  as  small  a  thing  — 
A  glance,  a  smile,  or  a  look  of  love, 
Or  a  tear  like  the  dews  of  spring. 

This  is  the  ilex  of  France  ;  you  see 

That  the  flush  of  the  scarlet  fruit  is  fled  — 

Nothing  now  but  a  withered  branch. 

Like  a  tender  trust  that  is  crushed  and  dead. 

I  have  kept  it  long  on  my  heart  —  why  not  ? 

Pressed  down  with  a  longing  and  yearning  hate ; 

The  bullets  at  dawn  I  shall  scarcely  feel. 

For  vengeance  is  mine !  they  will  come  too  late  I 

You  want  my  story  of  life  —  ah  !  well. 
My  life  that  has  seemed  such  a  weary  way 
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To  my  tired  heart,  that  waft  only  gloom 
When  others  around  me  were  glad  and  gay. 
<<  How  came  1  here  in  this  dungeon  dread  ?  " 
There  are  many  wronged  come  here  to  dwell, 
Whose  wrongs  led  down  to  the  deeps  of  crime ; 
Tis  little  I  know,  but  'tis  hard  to  tell 

I  shall  ever  remember  that  Christmas  eve, 
With  its  rosy  glow  and  its  golden  light  — 
And  the  holly  branch,  with  its  glistening  green, 
And  ils  thorn,  that  was  flung  to  me  that  night. 
I  stood  on  the  steep  6f  the  ruined  wall. 
Deep  shadowed  over  with  ilex  sprays, 
And  I  saw  look  down  from  a  casement  old 
A  fairy  face  with  its  saucy  gaze. 

She  stood,  framed  in  by  the  casement  dim. 

Her  shoulders,  like  snow-flakes,  were  white  and  bare. 

And  sweeping  back  with  a  halo's  light 

I  saw  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

Twas  a  vision  of  joy  —  entranced  I  stood 

Looking  up  through  the  leaves  that  danced, 

Till  she,  with  a  nod  and  an  elfln  laugh, 

Cast  down  upon  me  this  holly  branch. 

She  sat  all  day  at  her  work,  alone  — 
Weaving  the  threads  of  the  filmy  lace, 
And  under  the  sweep  of  her  sunny  hair 
Shadows  would  darken  her  delicate  face. 
We  often  met    I  was  happy  then  — 
Happier  still  when  I  knew  her  mine  — 
When  the  good  old  priest  his  blessing  gave 
As  we  wedded  were  at  the  holy  shrine. 

We  went  to  Paris.    'Twas  eariy  spring  ^ 
When  we  left  our  cot  and  the  vines  behind. 
Our  home  was  under  the  dreary  eaves  — 
Why  was  I  made  so  strangly  blind  ? 
I  was  very  poor  —  but  I  gave  her  all. 
My  life  was  hers,  and  my  soul  —  I  meant 
To  be  great  one  day  —  for  I  labored  hard  — 
And  she,  my  fairy,  she  seemed  content. 


^ 
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She  would  sit  at  the  window  (  he  saw  her  there) 
To  watch,  she  said,  for  my  coming  home  — 
Would  twine  heif  white  arras  about  my  neck 
And  murmur  —  "  Lonely  P  I*ra  dlways  alone.** 
I  was  often  away  —  on  the  stage  each  night, 
Playing  the  part  of  a  prince  or  a  fiend ; 
In  my  home,  and  parting  my  love  from  me, 
Was  the  *'  shadow  that  came  between." 

'Twas  late  one  night  when  I  reached  ihy  room, 
After  the  play  of  the  "  Bridal  Morn  **  — 
The  lamp  still  burned  —  her  work  still  there  — 
But  the  fairy  light  of  my  life  was  gone ! 
I  know  no  more.    I've  been  wandering  long. 
God  !  will  this  darkness  have  never  an  end  ? 
Will  the  dawning  bring  me  the  light  I  crave  ? 
Will  death  bring  peace,  do  you  say,  my  friend  ? 

The  war  broke  out,  and  we  rushed  to  arms, 

I  met  him  there  in  the  royal  rank  — 

When  the  cheers  went  up  and  the  sabres  clashed, 

And  swords  blushed  red  with  the  blood  they  drank, 

Side  by  side  as  we  fought  one  day. 

He  was  my  colonel  —  perhaps  you  know  — 

The  hate  in  my  heart  grew  dark  as  death. 

You  don't  understand  it  ?    'Twas  even  so. 

The  hate  in  my  heart  grew  stronger  than  I  — 
I  thought  of  my  fairy,  and  all  my  woe  — 
Of  the  wrong  he  had  wrought  in  his  careless  pride. 
And  the  branch  in  my  bosom  that  stung  me  so. 
We  mutinied  —  riding  'mid  smoke  and  fire 
He  ordered  surrender !  —  /  shot  him  down  — 
He  was  my  colonel  —  I  laughed  to  see 
The  death-dews  dampen  his  locks  of  brown. 

After  that  P  —  nothing.     We  failed,  I  think,  — 
But  he  lav  on  the  field  there  cold  and  stark  ; 
You  wonder  a  holly  branch  caused  it  all  — 
But  the  thorns  prick  deep  —  they  have  left  their  mark ! 
Well  —  I  have  fought  long  in  the  ranks  of  France  — 
And  I  shall  be  shot  when  the  night  is  fled ; 
But,  bury  my  ilex  — just  here  —  on  mv  heart ; 
'Tis  of  little  value  —  you  see  it  is  dead  ! 

**  Brownie." 
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ANTOINETTE. 

Warmly  sheltered  from  wind  and  rain 

In  a  kiosque,  Place  de  la  Madeleine, 

Some  years  ago  in  Paris  I  met 

The  little  flower-girl  Antoinette, 

With  her  soft  gray  eyes,  and  her  braids  of  jet 

Crowning  her  head  like  a  coronet, 

Avenante,  gentilUt  .mats  pas  coquette. 

When  dandies  ogled  she  turned  away 

And  had  no  smile  for  les  petits  creves. 

She  sat  all  day  in  a  bower  of  bloom, 

Like  a  shrine  pervaded  by  sweet  perfume. 

Incense  from  roses  and  mignonette. 

And  saint-like  seemed  innocent  Antoinette. 

Deftly  her  slender  fingers  wove 

Tokens  of  friendship  and  tokens  o^  love, 

Tokens  for  others,  her  heart  was  free. 

And  she  sang  at  her  task  —  how  joyously ! 

A  Sister  of  Charity  passed  one  day. 

And  paused  to  admire  her  floral  display. 

*•  What  joy,"  said  the  Sister,  "  if  I  could  bring 

To  my  patients  a  floral  ofiering ! 

But  I  must  not  think  of  it  —  woe  is  me! 

I'm  a  very  poor  Sister  of  Charity, 

And  have  no  coin  for  the  florist's  fee." 

Antoinette's  smile  was  joyous  and  gay. 

"  Comme  pa  se  trouve ! "  she  hastened  to  say, 

**  I  am  overstocked  with  flowers  to-day, 

I  cannot  sell  —  I  must  give  them  away. 

Here's  heliotrope  and  here's  mignonette, 

And  here  are  roses  with  dew-drops  wet, 

A  gem  like  a  tear  in  each  calyx  set." 

*<  Thanks,"  said  the  Sister,  <<  now  take  from  me 

This  little  cross  and  this  irosary  — 

The  gift  of  a  friend  ere  she  sank  to  rest. 

By  our  Holy  Father  the  beads  were  blest. 

When  you  tell  them  o'er,  give  thought  to  me. 

And  a  prayer  for  poor  Sister  Rosalie." 


It  were  long  to  tell  how  the  enemy  came 
And  circled  the  city  with  steel  and  flame ; 
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How  his  batteries  vomited  shot  and  shell ; 
How  Paris  struggled  and  starved  and  fell ; 
How  fiends  arose  to  the  work  of  hell ! 
And  flowers  there  were  none  to  buy  or  sell 

In  the  Place  Vendome  !  whom  have  we  here 
In  the  janty  dress  of  a  vivandifere  ? 
With  a  carbine  swinging  en  bandouLieret 
With  a  scarlet  cap  on  her  black  curls  set  ^ 
Tis  our  little  flower-girl,  Antoinette. 

Weeks  roll  on  and  the  Terror  is  past ; 

The  Versailles  troops  have  entered  at  last 

Through  the  Arch  of  Triumph  they  storm  their  way, 

But  the  rebels  savagely  stand  at  bay. 

Fierce  and  erect  on  a  barricade, 

With  the  fatal  scarlet  banner  displayed, 

Grasping  the  stafl*,  with  her  white  teeth  set,  — 

So  the  chief  has  ordered  —  stands  Antoinette. 

"  Vive  la  Commune!  "  burst  from  her  lips, 

And  day  grows  night  in  a  swift  eclipse. 

The  air  is  swept  by  a  storm  of  lead, 

And  the  little  vivandiere  falls  dead. 

Through  his  thick  mustache  the  lieutenant  hissed. 

As  he  glared  on  the  fallen  Communiste, 

'*  Take  this  dead  she-devil  away,  and  pitch 

Her  carcass  into  the  nearest  ditch  !  " 

But  a  Sister  of  Charity,  robed  in  black, 

With  a  thin  white  hand  waved  the  soldiers  back. 

'<  Dare  not  to  touch  her ! ''  she  said  ;  *'  she's  mine. 

Ecce  signum !  behold  the  sign !  '* 

And,  pressing  a  kiss  on  the  gray  lips  cold. 

She  lifted  the  beads  and  the  cross  of  gold. 

'*  In  the  maddening  whirl  of  an  evil  day 

Her  reason  tottered  and  went  astray. 

Swept  into  the  vortex  of  civil  strife. 

She  sealed  her  faith  with  her  glad  ydung  life. 

And  over  her  body  shall  prayers  be  said 

In  spite  of  the  cause  for  which  she  bled." 

Francis  A.  Duriv  ge. 
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CLARIBEL'S   PRAYER. 

The  day,  with  cold,  gray  feet,  clung  shivering  to  the  hills. 
While  o'er  the  valley  still  night's  rain-fringed  curtains  fell 

But  waking  Blue  Eyes  smiled,  *'  Tis  ever  as  God  wills ; 
He  knoweth  best ;  and  be  it  rain  or  shine,  'tis  welL 
Praise  Qod  !  ^  cried  always  little  Claribel. 

Then  sank  she  on  her  knees,  with  eager,  lifted  hands ; 

Her  rosy  lips  made  haste  some  dear  request  to  tell : 
**  O  Father,  smile,  and  save  this  fairest  of  all  lands, 

And  make  hex  free,  whatever  hearts  rebel. 

Amen !    Praise  God ! "  cried  little  Claribel. 

"  And,  Father,"  —  still  arose  another  pleading  prayer,  — 
**  Oh,  save  my  brother,  in  the  rain  of  shot  and  shelL 

Let  not  the  death-bolt,  with  its  horrid,  streaming  hair, 
Dash  light  from  those  sweet  eyes  I  love  so  weU. 

'*  But,  Father,  grant  that  when  the  glorious  fight  is  done, 
And  up  the  crimson  sky  the  shouts  of  Freedom  swell, 

Grant  that  there  be  no  nobler  victor  'neath  the  sun 
Than  he  whose  golden  hair  I  love  so  well. 
Amen  !    Praise  God ! "  cried  little  Claribel. 

When  gray  and  dreary  dav  shook  hands  with  grayer  night, 
The  heavy  air  w^as  thrilled  with  clangor  of  a  bell. 

**0h,  About ! "  the  herald  cried,  his  worn  eyes  brimmed  with^light; 
"  Tis  victory !     Oh,  what  glorious  news  to  tell !  " 
'*  Praise  God !    He  heard  my  prayer,"  cried  ClaribeL 

**  But,  pray  you,  soldier,  was  my  brother  in  the  fight  P 
And  in  the  fiery  rain  ?     Oh,  fought  he  brave  and  well  ?  " 

'*  Dear  child,"  the  herald  cried,  "  there  was  no  braver  sight 
Than  hi»  young  form,  so  grand  'mid  shot  and  shell" 
Praise  God ! "  cried  trembling  little  ClaribeL 
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''  And  rides  he  now  with  victor's  plumes  of  red. 

While  trumpets'  golden  throats  his  coming  steps  .oretellP" 

The  herald  dropped  a  tear.     "  Dear  child,"  he  softly  said, 
"  Thy  brother  evermore  with  conquerors  shall  dwelL" 
**  Praise  God !     He  heard  my  prayer,"  cried  Claribel. 
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"  With  victors  wearing  crowM,  and  bearing  palms,**  he  said. 

A  snow  of  sudden  fear  upon  the  rose-lips  fell. 
**  Oh,  sweeteHt  herald,  say  my  brother  liveSf**  she  plead. 

*<  Dear  child,  he  walks  with  angels,  who  in  strength  excel 

Praise  Qod,  who  gave  this  glory,  Claribel.'' 

The  cold,  ^ray  day  died  sobbing  on  ^the  weary  hills, 
While  bitter  mourning  on  the  night-wind  rose  and  fell. 

"Oh,  child,** — the  herald  wept,  —  ***tis  as  the  dear  Lord  wills: 
He  knoweth  best,  and,  be  it  life  or  death,  'tis  wellJ* 
^  Amen !    Praise  Ood ! "  sobbed  little  Claribel. 

Lyndb  Palmeb. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  SANTA  CLAUS. 

Once  Santa  Claus  sobered  and  said  with  a  sigh, 

While  a  tear  added  lustre  to  each  twinkling  eye, 

"  Oh !  Fm  getting  so  lonely  and  weary  of  life, 

I  need  a  companion,  or,  better,  a  wife  ; 

But  where  could  I  find  one  to  share  my  joy. 

And  love,  as  I  love,  every  girl  and  each  boy." 

He  thought  and  he  pondered,  this  jolly  recluse. 

Then  he  shouted,  "  I  have  it ;  'tis  Old  Mother  Goose.'' 

He  was  off  in  a  jiffy,  he  whistled,  his  sled 

O'er  the  snow  like  the  flight  of  a  sky-rocket  sped. 

And  his  reindeer  snorted,  with  heads  high  and  haughty. 

And  trotted  along  at  the  rate  of  two-forty. 

So  he  found  the  old  lady,  of  course,  very  soon  — 

She  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  moon. 

And  was  fixing  her  cap,  slightly  mussed  by  the  ride, 

While  the  cobwebs  were  thick  m  the  broom  by  her  side. 

She  was  old,  she  was  weazened,  she  had  a  great  nose, 

Yet  her  eyes  were  as  bright  as  the  plumage  of  crows. 

And  her  voice,  tho'  'twas  cracked,  had  a  ring  very  sweet, 

And  her  dress,  tho'  'twas  queer,  was  most  awfully  neat. 

And  Santa  Claus  blushed  as  he  said,  "  How  d'  ye  do  ?  " 

The  dame  courtesied  low,  and  replied,  '*  Sir,  to  you." 

"  Will  you  have  me  ?  "  he  prays ;  **  my  darling,  confess.' 

She  hesitates,  murmurs,  and  then  whispers,  '*  Yes. 

But  my  children  !  "  she  cries,  with  the  usual  pause. 

**  Why,  children,  I  love  'em,"  said  bluff  Santa  Claus. 
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*  Bring  'em  out  —  where  are  they  ?  I  want  'em !  cries  he. 

So  forth  troop  they  all  in  a  great  company. 

First  comes  a  fair  maiden,  and  know  her  we  should 

By  the  wolf  and  her  granny  —  'tis  Red  Riding-hood ; 

While  after  them,  fearfully  blowing  his  horn, 

Is  Little  Boy  Blue  on  his  way  from  the  com  ; 

And  the  notes  of  the  music  he  sweetly  doth  play 

Brings  the  piper's  son  Tom  from  the  hills  far  away. 

And  then  with  a  jump  and  a  roll  down  the  hill 

With  pails  and  with  water  bounce  poor  Jack  and  Jill. 

Their  crowns  were  both  broken,  and  help  they  implore 

From  Old  Mother* Hubbard  and  Margery  Daw, 

As  well  as  a  nameless  man,  tattered  and  torn, 

Who  is  kissing  and  kissing  a  maiden  forlorn. 

And  forth  from  her  garden,  in  a  way  quite  contrary. 

With  fruits  and  with  flowers,  comes  sweet  Mistress  Mary ; 

Then  Simon  the  simple  returns  from  the  fair, 

With  the  pie-man,  most  cautious  in  selling  his  ware ; 

While  dragging  their  tails  behind  flock  in  the  sheep 

Of  the  wandering  shepherdess  Little  Bo  Peep. 

A  very  old  woman  lugs  up  a  great  shoe, 

And  out  jump  her  children,  a  boisterous  crew; 

Some  sing  and  some  dance,  and  some  of  them  play 

**  The  Mulberry  Bush  "  and  "  Rain,  rain  go  away." 

But  one  little  boy  slinks  off  in  the  comer 

And  munches  a  pie  —  'tis  greedy  Jack  Horner ; 

While  poor  Tommy  Tucker  expects  some  in  vain, 

And  bewails  his  fate  with  Tom  Grace,  who's  in  pain. 

But  music  has  charms,  and  they  list  to  the  song 

Of  that  jolly  musician  the  young  Richard  Long. 

Then  014  King  Cole  and  his  fiddlers  three 

Bring  up  the  rear  of  this  vast  company ; 

**  They  are  just  what  I  want,"  shouts  old  Santa  Claus  ; 

Mother  Goose  and  her  children  ring  out  their  applause. 

"  Now  all  jump  aboard  —  our  new  home  we'll  explore  ; 

On  my  sled  there  has  ever  been  •  room  for  one  more.' " 

With  shouts  and  with  laughter  they  tumbled  within, 

And  wrapped  buffalo  robes  close  beneath  every  chin ; 

The  reindeer  they  galloped,  the  moon  shone  out  bright 

As  they  hurried  along  in  its  soft  silver  light ; 

And  the  fat,  jolly  driver  chuckled  often  in  glee 

At  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  his  vast  family.  . 
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And  the  songs  of  the  children  rang  out  in  the  air 
As  they  journeyed  along,  disregarding  all  care, 
Till  they  reached  the  great  palace  and  thro*  it  to  roamy 
And  forever  be  happy  within  their  new  home. 


A  SIMILAR  CASE. 

Jack,  I  hear  you've  gone  and  done  it 
Yes,  I  know ;  most  fellows  will ; 
Went  and  tried  it  once  myself,  sir, 
Though,  you  see,  Fm  single  still. 

And  you  met  her  —  did  you  tell  me  ? 

Down  at  Newport,  last  July, 

And  resolved  to  ask  the  question 

At  a  soiree  ?     So  did  I. 

I  suppose  you  left  the  hall-room 
With  its  music  and  its  light ; 
For  they  say  love's  flame  is  brightest 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night 

Well,  you  walked  along  together, 

Overhead  the  starlit  sky, 

And  I'll  bet  —  old  man  confess  it  — 

You  were  frightened.    So  was  L 

So  you  strolled  along  the  terrace, 

Saw  the  summer  moonlight  pour 

All  its  radiance  on  the  waters 

As  they  rippled  on  the  shore  j 

Till  at  length  you  gathered  courage. 
When  you  saw  that  none  were  nigh,  — 
Did  you  draw  her  close  and  tell  her 
That  you  loved  her  ?    So  did  L 

Well,  I  needn't  ask  you  further, 

And  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  joy ; 

Think  I'll  wander  down  and  see  yoti 

When  you're  married  —  eh,  my  boy  ? 
When  the  honey-moon  is  over, 
And  you're  settled  down,  we'll  try  — 
What  ?    The  deuce  you  say !    Bejected, 
You  rejected.^     So  toaa  I! 
6 
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SELLING  THE  FARM. 

Well,  why  don't  you  say  it,  husband  ?    I  know  what  you  want 

to  say ; 
You  want  to  talk  about  selling  the  farm,  for  the  mortgage  we 

cannot  pay. 
I  know  that  we  cannot  pay  it ;  I  have  thought  of  it  o'er  and 

o'er ; 
For  the  wheat  has  failed  on  the  corner  lot,  where  wheat  never 

failed  before. 
And  everything  here 's  gone  backward  since  Willie  went  off  to 

sea, 
To  pay  the  mortgage  and  save  the  farm,  the  homestead,  for  you 

and  me. 
I  know  it  was  best  to  give  it ;  it  was  right  that  the  debts  be 

paid,  — 
The  debts  that  our  thoughtless  Willie,  in  the  hours  of  his  weak- 
ness, made ; 
And  Will  would  have  paid  it  fairly,  you  know  it  as  welL 

as  I, 
If  the  ship  had  not  gone  down  that  night,  when  no  other  ship 

was  nigh. 
But,  somehow,  I  didn't  quit  hoping,  and  ever  I've  tried  to 

pray  — 
(But  I  know  if  our  Will  was  alive  on  earth,  he'd  surely  been 

here  to-day). 
I  thought  that  the  merciful- Father  would  somehow  care  for  the 

lad. 
Because  he  was  trying  to  better  the  past,  and  because  he  was 

all  we  had. 
But  now  I  am  well-nigh  hopeless,  since  hope  for  my  boy  has 

fled. 
For  selling  the  farm  means  giving  him  up,  and  knowing  for 

sure  he's  dead. 
O  Thomas !   how  can  we  leave  it,  the  home  we  have  always 

known  ? 
We  won  it  away  from  the  forest,  and  made  it  so  much  our 

own. 
First  day  we  kept  house  together  was  the  day  that  you  brought 

me  here ; 
And  no  other  place  in  the  wide,  wide  world  will  ever  be  half  so 

dear. 
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Of  course  you  remember  it,  Thomas,  —  I  need  not  ask  jou,  I 

know, 
For  this  is  the  month,  and  this  is  the  day,  —  it  was  twenty-six 

years  ago. 
And  don't  you  remember  it,  Thomas,  the  winter  the  barn  was 

made, 
How  we  were  so  proud  and  happy,  for  all  our  debts  were  paid  ? 
The  crops  were  good  that  siunmer,  and  everything  worked  like 

a  charm. 
And  we  felt  so  rich  and  contented,  to  think  we  had  paid  for  the 

farm* 
And  now  to  think  we  must  leave  it,  when  here  I  was  hoping  to 

die; 
It  seems  as  if  it  was  breaking  my  heart,  but  the  fount  of  my 

tears  is  dry. 
There's  a  man  up  there  in  the  village  that's  wanting  to  buy,  you 

say; 
Well,  Thomas,  he'll  have  to  have  it ;  but  why  does  he  come  to- 
day? 
But  there,  it  is  wrong  to  grieve  you,  for  you  have  enough  to 

bear. 
And  in  all  of  our  petty  trouble,  you  always  have  borne  your 

share ; 
I  am  but  a  sorry  helpmeet  since  I  have  so  childish  grown  : 
There,  there,  go  on  to  the  village  ;  let  me  have  it  out  alone. 

^Foor  Thomas,  he's  growing  feeble,  he  steps  so  weary  and 

slow ; 
There  is  not  much  in  his  looks  to-day  like  twenty-six  years 

ago. 
But  I  know  that  his  heart  is  youthful  as  it  was  when  we  first 

were  wed. 
And  his  love  H  as  strong  as  ever  for  me,  and  for  Willie,  our  boy 

that's  dead. 
Oh,  Willie,  my  baby  Willie  !  I  never  shall  see  him  more  ; 
1  never  shall  hear  nis  footsteps  as  he  comes  through  the  open 

door. 
**  How  are  you,  dear  little  mother?"  were  always  the  words 

he'd  say ; 
It  seems  as  if  I  would  give  the  world  to  hear  it  again  to-day. 
I  knew  when  my  boy  was  coming,  be  it  ever  so  early  or  late, 
He  was  always  a  whistling  '*  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  as  he  opened 

the  garden  gate. 
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And  many  and  many  a  moment,  since  the  night  that  the  ship 

went  down, 
Have  I  started  up  at  a  whieUe  like  his,  out  there  on  the  road 

from  town ; 
And  in  many  a  night  of  sorrow,  in  the  silence,  early  and  late. 
Have  I  held  my  breath  at  a  footstep  that  seemed  to  pause  at 

the  gate. 
I  hope  that  he  cannot  see  us,  wherever  his  soul  may  be  ; 
It  would  grieve  him  to  know  the  trouble  that's  come  to  father 

and  me. 
Out  there  is  the  tree  he  planted  the  day  he  was  twelve  years 

old ; 
The  sunlight  is  glinting  through  it,  and  turning  its  leaves  to 

gold; 
And  often  when  I  was  lonely,  and  no  one  near  at  hand, 
I  have  talked  to  it  hours  together,  as  if  it  could  understand  ; 
And  sometimes  I  used  to  fancy,  whenever  I  spoke  of  my  bov, 
It  was  waving  its  leaves  together,  like  clapping  its  hands  for  joy. 
It  may  be  the  roan  that  will  own  it,  that's  commg  to  buy  to>day. 
Will  be  chopping  it  down,  or  digging  it  up,  and  burning  it  out 

of  the  way. 
And  there  are  the  pansies  yonder,  and  the  roses  he  helped  to 

tend : 
Why,  every  bush  on  the  dear  old  place  is  as  dear  as  a  tried  old 

friend. 
And  now  we  must  go  and  leave  them,  —  but  there  they  come 

from  town ; 
I  haven't  had  time  to  smooth  my  hair,  or  even  to  change  my 

gown.  / 

I  can  see  them  both  quite  plainly,  although  it  is  getting  late, 
And  the  stranger 's  a  whistling  '*  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  as  he 

comes  up  from  the  gate. 
I'll  go  out  into  the  kitchen  now,  for  I  don't  want*to  look  on  his 

face. 
What  right  has  he  to  be  whistling  that,  unless  he  has  bought 

the  place? 

Why,  can  that  be  Thomas  coming?  he  usually  steps  so  slows 
There's  something  come  into  his  footsteps  like  twenty-six  yean 

ago. 
TJiere's  something  that  sounds  like  gladness,  and  the  man  thai 

he  used  to  be 

Before  our  Willie  went  out  from  home  to  die  on  the  stormy 
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What,  Thomas !  Why  are  you  smiling,  and  holding  my  hands 
so  tight? 

And  why  don't  you  tell  me  quickly — must  we  go  from  the  farm 
to-night  ? 

What's  that  ?  **  You  bring  me  tidings,  and  tidings  of  wonder- 
ful joy  ? 

It  cannot  be  very  joyous,  unless  it  is  news  of  my  boy. 

O  Thomas  !  You  cannot  mean  it !  Here,  let  me  look  in  your 
face. 

Now,  tell  me  again  it  is  Willie  that's  wanting  to  buy  the  place." 

Beth  Day. 


"  HE  AND  SHE," 

•*  She  is  dead  ! "  they  said  to  him ;  "  come  away ; 
Kiss  her  and  leave  her,  —  thy  love  is  clay  U" 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark-brown  hair ; 
On  ner  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair ; 

Over  her  eyes  that  gazea  too  much 
They  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle  touch ; 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  sweet  thin  Ups  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 

About  her  brows  and  beautiful  face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage-lace, 

And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white-silk  shoes,  — 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  e)'e  could  choose,  — 

And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands. 
«*  Come  away ! "  they  said  ;  "  God  understands." 

And  there  was  silence,  and  nothing  there 
But  silence,  and  scents  of  eglantere, 

And  jasmine,  and  roses  and  rosemary; 

And  they  said,  "  As  a  lady  should  lie,  lies  she." 

And  they  held  their  breath  till  they  left  the  room. 
With  a  shudder,  to  glance  nt  its  suilness  and  gloom. 

But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful  dead, 
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He  lit  his  lamp,  and  took  the  key 

And  turned  it  —  alone  again  —  he  and  she. 

He  and  she  ;  but  she  would  not  speak, 

Though  he  kissed,  in  the  old  place,  the  quiet  cheek* 

He  and  she  ;  yet  she  would  not  smile. 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile. 

He  and  she  ;  still  she  did  not  move 
To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said  :  "  Cold  lips  and  breasts  without  breath. 
Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of  death  ? 

*  "  Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense, 
But  to  heart  and  to  soul  distinct,  intense  ? 

"  See,  now ;  I  will  listen  with  soul,  not  ear ; 
What  was  the  secret  of  dying,  dear  ? 

"  Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all 
That  you  ever  could  let  life's  flower  fall  ? 

"  Or  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal  ? 

'*  Was  the  miracle  greater  to  find  how  deep 
Beyond  all  dreams  sank  downward  that  sleep  ? 

"  Did  life  roll  back  its  records  dear, 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear  P 

'*  And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  blisa 
To  find  out  so,  what  a  wisdom  love  is  ? 

'*  O  perfect  dead  1  O  dead  most  dear, 
I  hotd  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear ! 

'<  I  listen  as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell, 

As  high  as  to  heaven,  and  you  do  not  tell. 

**  There  must  be  pleftsure  in  dying,  sweet, 
To  make  you  so  placid  from  heacrto  feet ! 

**  I  would  tell  you,  darling,  if  I  were  dead. 

And  'twere  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed,  — 

**  I  would  say,  though  the  Angel  of  Death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid. 
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*'  Tou  should  not  ask  vainly,  with  streaming  eyes, 
'Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiefest  surprise, 

**  The  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 
Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring." 

Ah,  foolish  world  !  O  most  kind  dead  ! 

Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said  ? 

Who  will  believe  that  he  heard  her  say, 

With  the  sweet,  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way : 

•*  The  utmost  wonder  is  this,  —  I  hear 

And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you,  dear ; 

*'  And  am  your  angel,  who  was  your  bride. 

And  know  that,  though  dead,  I  have  never  died." 

Edwin  Abnold. 


THE  Legend  of  the  organ-builder. 

Day  by  day  the  Organ-builder  in  his  lonely  ehamber  wrought ; 
Day  by  day  the  soft  air  trembled  to  the  musie  of  his  thought  $ 

Till  at  last  the  work  was  ended  ;  and  no  organ-voice  so  grand 
Ever  yet  had  soared  responsive  to  the  master*s  magic  hand. 

Ay,  so  rarely  was  it  builded  that  whenever  groom  and  bride. 
Who,  in  God's  sight  were  well-pleasing,  in  the  church  stood 
side  by  side. 

Without  touch  or  breath  the  organ  of  itself  began  to  play. 
And  the  very  airs  of  heaveni  through  the  soft  gloom  seemed  to 
stray. 

He  was  young,  the  Organ-builder,  and  o'er  all  the  land  his  fame 
Ran  with  fleet  and  eager  footsteps,  like  a  swiftly  rushing  flame. 

All  the  maidens  heard  the  story ;  all  the  maidens  blushed  and 

.  smiled. 
By  his  youth  and  wondrous  beauty  and  his  great  renown  be- 
guiled. 

So  he  sought  and  won  the  fairest,  and  the  wedding-day  was  set: 
Happy  day — the  brightest  jewel  in  the  glad  yeaPs  coronet ! 
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But  when  they  the  portal  entered,  he  forgot  his  lovely  bride — 
Forgot  his  love^  forgot  his  God^  and  his  heart  swelled  high  with 
pride. 

"  Ah ! "  thought  he ;  **  how  great  a  master  am  I !    When  the 

organ  plays, 
How  the  vast  cathedral-arches  will  re-echo  with  my  praise  ! " 

Up  the  aisle  the  gay  procession  moved.     The  altar  shone  afar, 
With  every  candle  gleaming  through  soft  shadows  like  a  star. 

But  he  listened,  listened,  listened,  with  no  thought  of  love  or 
prayer,^  ^  . 

For  the  swelling  notes  of  triumph  from  his  organ  standing 
there. 

All  was  silent.  Nothing  heard  he  save  the  priest's  low  mono- 
tone. 

And  the  bride's  robe  trailing  softly  o'er  the  floor  of  fretted 
stone. 

Then  his  lips  grew  white  with  anger.    Surely  God  w^  pleased 

with  him 
Who  had  built  the  wondrous  organ  for  his  temple  vast  and 

dim! 

Whose  the  fault,  then?    Hers  —  the  maiden  standing  meekly 

at  his  side ! 
Flamed  his  jealous  rage,  maintaining  she  was  fklse  to  him — his 

bride. 

Vain  were  all  her  protestations,  vain  her  innocence  and  truth ; 
On  that  very  night  he  left  her  to  her  anguish  and  her  ruth. 

Far  he  wandered  to  a  country  wherein  no  man  knew  his  name ; 
For  ten  weary  years  he  dwelt  there,  nursing  still  his  wrath  and 
shame. 

Then  his  haughty  heart  grew  softer,  and  he  thought  by  night 

and  day 
Of  the  bride  he  had  deserted,  till  he  hardly  dared  to  pray ; 

Thought  of  her,  a  spotless  maiden,  fair  and  beautiful  and  good ; 
Thought  of  his  relentless  anger,  that  had  cursed  her  womanhood ; 

Till  his  yearning  grief  and  penitence  at  last  were  all  complete^ 
And  he  longed,  with  bitter  longing,  just  to  fall  down  at  her  feet 
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Ah !  how  throbbed  his  heart  when,  after  many  a  weary  day  and 

night. 
Rose  his  native  towers  before  him,  with  the  sunset  glow  alight ! 

Through  the  gates  into  the  city  on  he  pressed  with  eager 

tread ; 
There  he  met  a  long  procession  —  mourners  following  the 

de{^d. 

'*  Now  why  weep  ye  so,  good  people  ?  and  whom  bury  ye  to- 
day ? 

Why  do  yonder  sorrowing  maidens  scatter  flowers  along  the 
way? 

**  Has  some  saint  gone  up  to  heaven  P  "    **  Yes/'  they  answered, 

<    weeping  sore ; 
*'  For  the  Organ-builder's  saintly  wife  our  eyes  shall  see  no 
more ; 

*'And  because  her  days  were  given  to  the  service  of  God's 

poor. 
From  His  church  we  mean  to  bury  her.     See !  yonder  is  the 

door." 

No  one  knew  him  ;  no  one  wondered  when  he  cried  out,  white 

with  pain  ; 
No  one  questioned  when,  with  pallid  lips,  he  poured  his  tears 

like  rain. 

''  Tis  some  one  whom  she  has  comforted.  Who  mourns  with  us," 

they  said. 
As   he   made   his  way  unchallenged,  and  bore  the   coffin's 

head ; 

Bore  it  through  the  open  portal,  bore  it  up  the  echoing  aisle. 
Let  It  down  before  the  altar,  where  the  lights  burned  clear  the 
while : 

When,  Oh,  hark !  the  wondrous  organ  of  itself  began  to  play 
Strains  of  rare,  unearthly  sweetness  never  heard  until  that 
day! 

All  the  vaulted  arches  rang  with  the  music  sweet  and  clear ; 
All  the  air  was  filled  with  glory,  as  of  angels  hovering  near ; 

And  ese  yet  the  strain  was  ended,  he  who  bore  the  coffin's 

head, 
With  the  smile  of  one  forgiven,  gently  sank  beside  it — dead. 
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They  who  raised  the  body  knew  hinif  and  they  laid  him  by  hia 

bride, ; 
Down  the  aisle  and  o'er  the  threshold  they  were  carried,  side 

by  side ; 

While   the   organ  played  a  dirge  that  no  man  ever  heard 

before, 
And  then  softly  sank  to  silence  —  silence  kept  for  evermore. 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 


THE  ONE-LEGGED  GOOSE. 

A  WEALTHY  gentleman  in  Hertfordshire, 

Not  troubled  with  an  overplus  of  brains, 
Like  many  a  worthy  country  squire, 

Whose  craniums  give  them  very  little  paina. 
Lived  quietly  upon  his  old  estate. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  but  whether  that 
Argues  in  favor  of  his  understanding, 

Or  mitigates  against  it,  is  a  question 
That  I  would  wish  to  have  no  hand  in, 

But  leave  it  to  your  cool  digeKtion. 
He  ne'er  perplexed  his  pate 
With  the  affairs  of  state. 

But  led  a  calm,  domesticated  life. 

Far  from  the  noise  of  town  and  party  strife. 
He  loved  to  smoke  his  pipe  with  jovial  souls. 
Prided  himself  upon  his  skill  at  bowls. 
At  which  he  left  his  neighbors  in  the  lurch  ; 
On  Sundays,  too,  he  always  went  to  church 
•    (As  should  each  penitential  sinner). 
Took,  during  sermon-time,  his  usual  snore, 
And  gave  his  sixpence  at  the  door. 

And  then  walked  comfortably  home  todinner. 

As  there  are  many,  I  dare  say. 

Who  into  such  affairs  have  never  looked, 
I  think  rd  better  mention,  by  the  way. 

That  dinners,  ere  they're  eateUf  should  be  cooked! 
At  least  our  squire's  were  so  before  he  took  them. 
Now,  as  I  shall  have  work  enough 
For  this  most  gracious  queen  of  kitchen-stuf^ 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  you  that 

(Of  lusty  beauty  quite  a  masterpiece) 
This  modern  maid  oiFat 

Surpassed  the  famous  dames  of  Chreece, 
Of  coune,  then,  she  had  lovers  plenty  — 
Ay,  that  she  had,  sir,  nearly  twenty ! 
But  none  she  did  so  dote  upon 
As  our  squire's  lusty  gardener,  John. 
It  chanced  one  year,  as  almanacs  can  tell, 
St.  Michael's  Day  on  Sunday  fell ; 
The  squire,  the  night  before,  as  was  his  use, 
Gave  Peggy  orders  to  procure  a  goose ; 
Then  went  to  church  next  morning  cheerfully. 
And  ordered  dinner  to  be  done  by  three. 
Twas'  half-past  two  —  the  cloth  was  laid, 
Peggy  the  apple-sauce  had  made, 

The  bird  was  done,  and  she  for  master  wishing, 
When,  lo !  attracted  by  the  luscious  gale. 
And  somewhat  elevated  with  strong  ale, 

John  popped  into  the  kitchen. 
**  What,  cookie,  got  a  goose !  well,  come,  that's  nice ; 
Faith,  cookie,  I  should  like  to  have  a  slice ; 
And  apple-sance,  too !  there's  a  darling  Peg, 
Do  take  a  knife  and  cut  me  off  a  leg." 
"  Cut  off  a  le^  ?  that  would  be  pretty  fun  ; 
What !  serve  it  up  to  squire  with  only  one  f  " 
<'Ay,  to  be  sure ;  why,  master  durstn't  kill  you  ; 
I'll  cut  it  off."    **Adone !  ctdane,  now  I  will  you  ?  " 

0 

What  arguments  he  used  I  cannot  say ; 
But  love  —  whose  sceptre's  all  commanding  sway 
Cookmaids,  as  well  ad  countesses,  obey  — 
Ordained  it  so,  that,  spite  of  all  her  reasoning, 
John  stole  the  leg,  with  lots  of  sauce  and  seasoning. 
Though  Peg,  poor  girl,  was  rather  vexed 

At  this  unlooked-for  sad  disaster. 
She  was  not  quite  so  much  perplexed 
As  you  may  think  :  she  had  been  used  to  gull 
The  squire,  and  knew  the  thickness  of  his  skull ; 
'  And,  consequently,  to  this  conclusion  fell,  -— 
They  who  could  do  a  goose  so  well, 

Would  not  be  troubled  much  to  do  her  master. 
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Home  came  the  8qi]ire,  to  the  moment  true 

And  rang  for  dinner  in  a  hurry ; 
She  hrowned  the  mutilated  side  anew, 

And  put  it  on  the  table  in  a  flurry. 
Soon  a«-it  met  his  eye,  the  squire 
Exclaimed  vrith  wonderment  and  ire, 
"  Why,  what  do  you  call  this,  Peg? 
Where,  where,  girl !  where  is  the  other  leg  P  " 
Peg  cdurtesied  and  replied,  in  modest  tone, 
"  An 't  please  you,  sir,  it  never  had  but  one  !  " 
"  Only  one  leg !     Where  did  you  buy  it,  pray  P" 
"  At  Fai'mer  Grain's,  sir,  across  the  way  j 
And  if  to-night,  sir,  you  will  go  with  me, 
ril  pledge  my  Kfe  that  jrou  Shall  see 
A  number  of  the  farmer's  geese 
Which,  like  this  bird,  have  only  one  apiece.** 

<<  Well,  prove  it,  and  that  alters  quite  the  case  ; 
But  if  you  don't,  mind,  you  shall  lose  your  place.** 
He  ate  his  dinner,  and-  began  to  doubt  it ; 
And  grumbled  most  excessively  about  it ; 
The  place  was  brown,  like  all  the  rest,  he  saw ; 
•*  Confound  it ;  she  surely  never  ate  it  raw !  "* 
Evening  arrives,  Peg  puts  her  bonnet  on. 
And  with  her  master  to  the  farm  is  gone  j 
With  expectation  big,  they  softly  creep 
Where  Fanner  Grain's  geese  are  fast  asleep. 

Now  to  your  recollection  I  would  bring 
That  when  these  pretty  creatures  go  to  roost 

They  draw  up  one  leg  close  beneath  their  wing. 
And  stand  upon  the  other  like  a  post. 
"  There,  sir,"  cries  Peg,  "  now  pray  cease  your  pother  j 
There,  sir,  there's  one ;  and  there^  sir,  is  another !  " 
«  Pooh,  nonsense,  stuff!"  exclaims  the  squire;   "now 

look  ye  — 
Sh,  sh — there,  now,  they've  got  on  two  legs,  cookee." 
*<  Ay,  sir,"  med  Peg,  ^*  had  you  said  that  <U  home 
Nor  you  nor  I  had  e'er  had  cause  to  roam  ! 
But  recollect,  sir,  ere  you  think  I'm  beaten, 
You  didn't  say  sh,  sh,  to  the  one  you've  eaten.** 
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THE  OWL  CRITIC. 

**  Who  stuflFed  that  white  owl  ?  "    No  one  spoke  in  the  shop ; 

The  barber  was  busy  and  he  couldn't  stop  ; 

The  customers,  waiting  their  turn,  were  all  reading 

The  Daily f  the  Herald,  the  Post,  little  heeding 

The  young  man  who  blurted  out  such  a  blunt  (question ; 

Not  one  raised  a  head,  or  even  made  a  suggestion ; . 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

**  Don't  you  see.  Mister  Brown," 

Cried  th6  youth,  with  a  frown, 

"  How  wrong  the  whole  thing  is. 

How  preposterous  each  wing  is. 

How  flattened  the  head  is,  now  jammed  down  the  neck  is,  — 

In  short,  the  whole  owl,  what  an  ignorant  wreck  'tis  ! 

I  make  no  apology ; 

I've  learned  owl-eoiogy. 

I've  passed  days  and  nights  in  a  hundred  collections. 

And  cannot  be  blinded  to  any  deflections 

Arising  from  unskilful  fingers  that  fail 

To  stuff  a  bird  right,  from  his  beak  to  his  tail. 

Mister  Brown  !  Mister  Brown ! 

Do  take  that  bird  down, 

Or  you'll  soon  be  the  laughing-stock  all  over  town  !  " 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

**  I've  studied  owls,  and  other  night  fowls, 
And  I  tell  you  what  I  know  to  be  true  : 
An  owl  cannot  roost  with  his  limbs  so  unloosed  ; 
No  owl  in  this  world  ever  had  his  claws  curled, 
Ever  had  his  legs  slanted,  ever  had  his  bill  canted, 
Ever  had^  his  neck  screwed  into  that  attitude. 
He  can't  do  it,  because  'tis  against  all  bir^  laws. 
Anatomv  teaches,  ornithology  preaches. 
An  owl  has  a  toe  that  ean*t  turn  out  so  I 
I've  inade  the  white  owl.  my  study  for  years. 
And  to  see  such  a  job  almost  moves  me  to  tears  ! 
Mister  Brown,  I'm  amazed  you  should  be  so  gone  crazed 
As  to  put  up  a  bird  in  that  posture  absurd ! 
To  look  at  that  owl  -really  bnngs  on  a  dizziness ; 
The  man  who  stuffed  him  don't  half  know  his  business ! " 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 
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**  Examine  those  eyes,  I'm  filled  with  surprise 
Taxidermists  should  pass  off  on  you  such  poor  glass  ; 
So  unnatural  they  seem  they'd  make  Audubon  scream. 
And  John  Burroughs  laugh  to  encounter  such  chaff. 
Do  take  that  bird  down  ;  have  him  stuffed  again,  Brown  ! " 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

"  With  some  sawdust  and  bark  I  could  stuff  in  the  dark 
An  owl  better  than  that,  I  could  make  an  old  hat 
Look  more  like  an  owl  than  that  horrid  fowl, 
Stuck  up  there  so  stiff,  like  a  side  of  coarse  leather. 
In  fact,  about  him  there's  not  one  natural  feather." 

Just  then,  with  a  wink  and  a  sly  normal  lurch, 
The  owl,  very  gravely,  got  down  from  his  perch, 
Walked  round,  and  regarded  his  fault-finding  critic 
(Who  thought  he  was  stuffed)  with  a  glance  analytic, 
And  then  fairly  hooted,  as  if  he  should  say : 
*♦  Your  learning  's  at  feult  this  time,  anyway ; 
Don*t  waste  it  again  on  a  live  bird  I  pray. 
Fm  an  owl ;  you're  another.     Sir  Critic,  good-day ! " 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 

James  T.  Fields. 


TIME. 


Time  is  the  solemn  inheritance  to  which  every  man  is  bom 
heir,  who  has  a  life-rent  of  this  world,  —  a  little  section  cut  out 
of  eternity,  and  given  us  to  do  our  work  in  ;  an  eternity  before, 
an  eternity  behind :  and  the  small  stream  between,  floating  swift- 
ly from  the  one  into  the  vast  bosom  of  the  other,  'f  he  man  who 
has  felt,  with  all  his  soul,  the  significance  of  time,  will  not  be 
long  in  learning  anv  lesson  that  this  world  has  to  teach  him. 
Have  you  ever  felt  it  P  Have  you  ever  realized  how  your  own 
little  streamlet  is  gliding  away  and  bearing  you  along  with  it 
towards  that  awful  other  world  of  which  all  things  here  are  but 
thin  shadows,  down  into  that  eternity  towards  which  the  con- 
fused wreck  of  all  earthly  things  is  bound  ? 

Let  us  realize,  that,  until  that  sensation  of  time,  and  the  infi- 
nite meaning  which  is  wrapped  up  in*  it,  has  taken  possessioD  of 
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our  souls,  there  is  no  chance  of  our  ever  feeling  strongly  that  it 
is  worse  than  madness  to  sleep  that  time  away.  Every  day  in 
this  world  has  its  work  ;  and  every  day,  as  it  rises  out  of  eter- 
nity, keeps  putting  to  each  of  us  the  question  afresh,  What  will 
you  do  before  to-day  has  sunk  into  eternity  and  nothingness 
again  ? 

And  now  what  have  we  to  say  with  respect  to  this  strange, 
fiolemn  thing  —  TIME  ?  That  men  do  with  it  through  life  just 
what  the  apostles  did  for  one  precious  and  irreparable  hour  of 
it  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  —  they  go  to  sleep  !  Have  you 
ever  seen  those  marble  statues,  in  some  public  square  or  gar- 
dcfn,  which  art  has  so  finished  into  a  perennial  fountain  that 
through  the  lips  or  through  the  hands  the  clear  water  flows  in 
a  perpetual  stream  on  and  on  forever,  and  the  marble  stands 
there,  —  passive,  cold,  —  making  no  effort  to  arrest  the  gliding 
water? 

It  is  so  that  time  flows  through  the  hands  of  men  —  swift, 
never  pausing  till  it  has  run  itself  out ;  and  there  is  the  man 
petrified  into  a  marble  sleep,  not  feeling  what  it  is  which  is  pass- 
ing away  forever !  It  is  so,  just  so,  that  the  destiny  of  nine 
men  out  of  ten  accomplishes  itself,  slipping  away  from  them 
aimless,  useless,  till  it  is  too  late.  And  we  are  asked,  with  all 
the  solemn  thoughts  which  crowd  around  our  approaching  eter- 
nity»  What  has  been  our  life,  and  what  do  we  intend  it  shall  be  ? 

Yesterday,  last  week,  last  year,  they  are  gone !  Yesterday 
was  such  a  day  as  never  was  before,  and  never  can  be  again. 
Out  of  darkness  and  eternity  it  was  born,  a  new,  fresh  day ; 
into  darkness  and  eternity  it  sank  again  forever.  It  had  a 
voice,  calling  to  us  of  its  own,  —  its  own  work,  its  own  duties. 
What  were  we  doing  yesterday?  Idling,  whiling  away  the  time, 
in  light  and  luxurious  .literature  ;  not  as  life's  relaxation,  but  as 
life's  business  ?  Thrilling  our  hearts  with  the  excitement  of  life, 
contriving  how  to  spend  the  day  most  pleasantly  ?  Was  that 
our  day  ? 

All  this  is  but  the  sleep  of  the  three  apostles.  And  now  let 
us  remember  this  :  There  is  a  day  coming  when  the  sleep  will 
he  broken  rudely,  —  with  a  shock  ;  there  is  a  day  in  our  future 
lives  when  our  time  will  be  counted,  not  by  years,  nor  by  months, 
nor  yet  by  hours,  but  by  minutes,  —  the  day  when  unmistakable 
symptoms  shall  announce  that  the  messenger  of  death  has  come 
to  take  us. 

That  startling  moment  will  come,  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  realize  now,  when  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is  all  over  at  last  -^ 
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that  our  chance  and  our  trial  are  past  The  moment  that  we 
have  tried  to  think  of,  shrunk  from,  put  away  from  ub,  here  it 
is — going,  too,  like  all  other  moments  that  have  gone  before 
it ;  and  then  with  eyes  unsealed  at  last,  we  shall  look  back  (m 
the  life  which  is  gone  by. 

ROBEKTSON. 


THE  SLEEP. 

**  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.**  —  Psalm  127  : 2. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  lare 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep. 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this  — 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  '*  ? 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 

The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved,  J 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep,  \ 

The  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  touse,  | 

The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows  ? 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 

A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  overweep, 

And  bitter  memories  to  make 

The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake. 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

"  Sleep  soft,  beloved  !  "  we  sometimes  say, 

But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep ; 

But  never  doleful  dream  again 

Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises ! 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  1 
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O  delved  gold,  the  wailler's  heap ! 

0  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall !   . 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all. 
And  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

His  dews  .drop  mutely  on  the  hill, 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still, 
Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap. 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead. 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

Ay,  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man, 
Confirmed  in  such  a  rest  to  keep  : 
But  angels  say,  and  through  the  word 

1  think  their  happy  smile  is  heard,  — 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 
That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap* 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close. 
Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose, 
Who  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

And,  friends,  dear  friends,  —  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
S&y,  "  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall  — 
'  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.' " 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning. 


SHE  ^A^OULlD   BE  A  MASON, 

The  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard. 
The  funniest  thing  that  ever  occurred^ 
Is  the  story  of  Mrs.  Mehitable  Byrde, 
Wno  wanted  to  be  a  Mason. 
7 
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Her  husband,  Tom  Byrde,  a  Mason  tme  '-> 
As  good  a  Mason  as  any  of  you ; 
He  is  Tyler  of  Lodge  Celestial  Blue, 
And  tyles  and  delivers  the  summons  diie, 
And  she  wanted  to  be  a  Mason,  too, 
This  ridiculous  Mrs.  Byrde. 

She  followed  round,  this  ridiculous  wife, 

And  nabbed  him  and  teased  him  half  out  of  his  life ; 

So  to  terminate  this  unhallowed  strife. 

He  consented  at  last  to  admit  her. 
And  first,  to  disguise  her  from  bonnet  and  hoop, 
This  ridiculous  lady  agreed  to  put  on 
His  breech  —  ah  !  forgive  me,  j  meant  pantaloon. 

And  miraculously  did  they  fit  her. 

The  Lodge  was  at  work  on  the  Master's  degree ; 
The  light  was  ablaze  on  the  letter  G ; 
High  soared  the  letters  J  and  B ; 
The  officers  sat  like  Solomon,  wise  ; 
The  brimstone  burned  amid  horrid  cries  ; 
The  goat  roamed  wildly  through  the  room  ; 
The  candidate  begged  them  to  let  him  go  home  ; 
The  devil  himself  stood  up  in  the  east, 
As  broad  as  an  alderman  at  a  feast, 
When  in  came  Mrs.  Byrde. 

Oh,  horrible  sounds  J  oh,  horrible  sight! 
Can  it  be  that  Masons  take  delight 
In  spending  thus  the  hours  of  night  P 
Ah  !  could  their  wives  and  daughters  know 
The  unutterable  things  they  say  or  do, . 
Their  feminine  hearts  would  burst  with  woe ! 
But  this  is  not  all  my  story. 

Those  Masons  joined  in  a  hideous  ring. 
The  candidates  howling  like  everything, 
And  thus,  in  tones  of  death  they  sing : 

(The  candidate's  name  was  Morey*) 
'*  Blood  to  drink,  and  bones  to  crack, 
Skulls  to  smash,  and  lives  to  take, 
Hearts  to  crush,  and  souls  to  burn, 
Give  old  Morey  another  turn. 

And  make  him  grim  and  gory.** 
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Trembling  with  horror  stood  Mrs.  Byrde, 
Unable  to  speak  a  singula  word. 
She  staggered,  and  fell  in  the  nearest  chair 
On  the  left  of  the  Junior  Warden  there, 
And  scarcely  noticed,,  so  loud  the  groans, 
That  the  chair  was  made  of  human  bones.   ' 
Of  human  bones !    On  grinning  skulls 
That  ghastly  throne  of  horror  rolls, 
Those  skulls,  the  skulls  that  Morgan  bore, 
Those  bones,  the  bones  that  Morgan  wore, 
His  scalp  across  the  top  was  flung. 
His  teetn  around  the  arms  were  strung  ; 
Never  in  all  romance  was  it  known 
Such  uses  made  of  human  bones. 


There  came  a  pause  —  a  pair  of  paws 
Reached  through  the  f}oor,  up  sliding  doors, 
And  grabbed  the  unhappy  candidate  ! 
How  can  I,  without  tears,  relate 
The  lost  and  ruined  Morey's  fate  ? 
She  saw  him  sink  in  fiery  hole. 
She  heard  him  scream,  **  My  soul !  my  soul ! 
While  roars  of  fiendish  laughter  rolled, 

And  drowned  the  yells  of  mercy. 
*'  Blood  to  drink,  and  bones  to  crack, 
Skulls  to  smash,  and  lives  to  take, 
Hearts  to  crush,  and  souls  to  bum, 
Give  old  Morey  another  turn, 

And  make  him  grim  and  gory." 


n 


This  ridiculous  woman  could  stand  no  more. 
She  fainted  and  fell  on  the  checkered  floor, 
'Midst  all  the  diabolical  roar. 
What  then,  you  ask  me,  did  befall 
Mehitable  Byrde  ?     Why,  nothing  at  all  — 
She  dreamed  she  bad  been  in  a  Masonic  hall. 

James  C.  Laughton. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  SAINT  BARBARA. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  who  went  across  the  Bea, 

Brought  home  this  tale,  which^  like  a  thistle-bloom, 
Had  floated  softly  downward  from  the  gloom 

Of  long  agO|  and  told  it  thus  to  me : 

There  dwelt  in  olden  time,  the  legend  runs, 
A  noble  maiden  in  her  father's  hall, 
So  wondrous  fair  of  face,  and  clothed  with  all 

The  grace  that  blossoms  under  Eastern  suns, 

That  all  the  gold  within  his  coffers  sealed, 
And  smiling  lands  that  round  his  castle  lay, 
And  thousand  men-at-arms  that  owned  his  sway. 

In  small  esteem  the  doting  father  held. 

Beside  one  careless  curl,  that,  drooping  free,  J 

Might  veil  the  rose-flush  on  his  darling's  cheek ; 
And  one  low  word  her  perfect  lips  should  speak 

Surpassed  to  him  the  sweetest  minstrelsy. 

And,  since  the  maiden's  slightest  wish  was  law. 
And  every  breath  an  incense-draught  of  praise, 
As  if  she  bloomed  beside  life*s  trodden  ways, 

The  one  fair  lily  without  spot  or  flaw. 

Small  wonder,  truly,  that  in  such  esteem 

She  held  her  graces'  worth,  that  from  afar 

She  smiled  upon  her  suitors,  as  a  star 
Through  the  blue  ether  shines  with  fair,  cold  beam. 

* 

One  was  a  warrior,  and  a  man  of  blood  ; 

And  one  bore  on  his  offered  hand  the  stain 

Of  rank  oppression  and  ill-gotten  gain ; 
One  in  long  not  spent  his  earthly  good ; 

And  none  of  those  who  to  her  father's  hall 

Rank,  fame,  or  hard-won  honors  humbly  brought 
Were  pure  enough  to  match  the  maiden's  thought  j 

She  looked  on  each,  and  turned  alike  from  all. 


I 
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At  last,  there  came  unto  the  castle  ^ate 
A  strange  old  man,  with  hair  and  beard  unshorn, 
His  long,  black  robe  with  dust  and  travel  worn, 

And  craved  an  entrance,  for  the  night  was  late. 

Then,  warmed  and  fed,  beside  the  kindly  hearth. 

He  told  the  story  of  a  wondrous  One, 

Who,  only,  out  of  all  since  time  begun. 
Had  lived  a  stainless  life  upon  the  earth. 

The  maiden  heard,  with  strange  astonishment ; 

Her  pulses  throbbed,  yet  something  held  her  dumb. 

She  asked  no  more.    And,  when  the  morn  was  come, 
The  old  man  rose,  and  on  his  journey  went 

But  on  her  sleepless  pillow  she  had  said, 
When  tender  darkness  wrapped  her  silently, 
"  Who  and  whatever  this  Lord  Christ  may  be, 

None  less  than  he  is  will  I  ever  wed  !  *' 

She  slept  at  last,  and  suddenly  the  place 

With  clear,  undazzling  radiance  round  her  shone  ; 
And  in  the  midst  she  saw  the  form  of  One 

Before  the  awful  sweetness  of  whose  face 

She  felt  her  inmost  soul  an  open  book, 
And  all  her  cherished  though  unspoken  pride 
Of  grace  and  purity  within  her  died. 

Shrivelled  and  scorched  by  that  all-searching  look. 

"  Child  !  for  thine  ignorance  thou  art  forgiven 
Thy  wayward  heart's  unconscious  blasphemy," 
The  Vision  spake,  "  which  dreamed  a  human  tie 

Had  ever  power  to  bind  the  Lord  of  Heaven  ! 

"  The  mystic  body  of  His  Church  below. 

Whose  willing  feet  have  in  His  footsteps  trod, 
Who,  knowing,  do  and  love  the  will  or  Qod, 

Bobed  in  His  righteousness  more  clear  than  snow  — 

**  These  are  the  Bride  of  Christ,  His  face  who  sees. 
Rejoicing  in  His  presence  day  and  night ; 
But  thou,  so  white  and  fair  in  thine  own  sight  — 

Alas !  thou  art  not  pure  enough  for  me !  ^ 
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One  last,  rad,  lingering  look  the  Vision  oast, 
And  vanished  slowly  from  the  maiden's  eyes. 
In  the  gray  East  she  saw  the  dawn  arise, 

Slow  and  majestic,  from  the  silence  vast 

She  rose,  and  locked  the  casket  hastily 
Wherein  flashed  all  her  gems  and  jewels  rare  ; 
And  from  the  dainty  rohes  she  used  to  wear 

She  chose  the  plainest,  long  ago  laid  by. 

Adorned  with  beauty  only,  unafraid, 
Alone  without  the  castle  gate  she  went, 
And  all  that  day,  with  word  and  hand,  she  lent 

To  sad  hearts  comfort,  to  the  needy,  aid. 

Nor  that  day  only,  but  through  all  her  life  — 
For  God  was  pleased  to  grant  her  many  years  — 
She  fed  the  hungry,  dried  the  orphan's  tears ; 

Hushed  with  her  gpentle  voice  the  noise  of  strife. 

Closed  softly  eyes  with  death's  cold  shadow  dim  ; 
All  self-forgetful,  as  she  went  and  came. 
Asking,  alone,  to  wear  the  dear  Christ's  name. 

And  call  her  spirit  wedded  unto  Him. 

And  when  she  died,  the  people,  as  they  wept, 
Called  her  ''  Saint  Barbara,"  and  painters  strove 
To  make  her  smile  immortal,  and  the  love 

Of  countless  hearts  embalmed  her  while  she  slept. 

Mart  A.  P.  Stansbubt. 


REVIVING  DE  SINNERS, 

A  NEW  colored  preacher  having  been  announced  to  address 
the  congregation  m  Calico  Church  on  a  Sunday  evening,  the 
house  was  well  filled  with  people  of  color,  who  were  somewhat 
surprised  when  Jerry,  the  ex-politician,  entered,  and  commenced 
his  discourse  as  follows : 

**  I  sees  a  good  many  ole  tuffs  in  dis  house,  an'  I  wants  'em 
to  come  up  ter  de  mourners'  bench  right  now.  Da's  got  ter 
come.    De  Lord  doan  say  I  wish  you  would  do  anythin',  but 
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says  you'se  got  to  do  it.  Firmness  is  religion.  De  rock  of  ages 
18  'made  outen  flint  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  preacher,  address- 
ing a  sinner,  **  come  up  an'  put  yer  head  on  this  bench.  I'se 
played  kyards  wid  ye,  but  you's  got  ter  reform.  Come  on,  I 
tells  yon ;  is  yer  comin'  ?  " 

"  No,  I  isn't,"  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

^  Den  I'll  fetch  yer.  You'se  been  standin'  off  de  preachers 
long  'nough." 

llie  preacher  left  the  pulpit,  advanced  to  where  Mr.  Johnson 
was  standing,  and  caught  him  by  the  collar. 

"  Turn  me  loose !    I  doan  wanter  hab  no  truck  wid  yer,  man." 

*'  Come  up  heah  ter  dis  bench,  or  I'll  drag  yer  dar.  De  gos^ 
pel  is  roused.    De  time  ob  salvation  is  at  ban'." 

''Tum  me  loose,  I  tells  yer.  Tse  a  bad  man,  an'  totes 
matches  in  my  hat." 

*^Ya8,  an'  yer'll  tote  sulphur  in  de  hem  ob  yer  garments. 
Come  on  heah,  or  I'll  jerk  de  stuffin  outen  you." 

The  two  men  began  struggling,  and  the  wildest  confusion 
prevailed.  ''Sing  de  ole  tugboat  of  Zion,"  said  the  preach- 
er; and  the  congregation  obeyed.  Finally,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
dragged  to  the  bench.  He  was  warned  not  to  lilt  up  his  head ; 
and  a  deacon  was  stationed  over  him  with  a  club.  He  did  not 
look  up. 

••  Go  out  an'  'pell  'em  to  come  in,"  said  the  preacher.  "  De 
feast  ob  de  Lord  must  be  'tended,  boy.  Put  yer  head  on  de 
board  of  'pentance.  Go  on,  ur  yer'll  be  lame  for  a  week.  Git 
down  dar,  ole  man  !  Young  ooman,  put  yer  head  down  dar ! 
When  de  Moony  an'  Senkum  business  fails,  yer's  got  ter  use 
de  improved  plan.  Doan  let  dat  man  out!"  exclaimed  the 
preacher,  as  a  large  individual  made  a  break  for  the  door. 
"  Hole  him.  Now,  yer  raskil,  would  yer  run  from  de  lam'  ? 
When  de  lam'  won't  fetch  'em  yer  mus'  use  de  ram.  Da 
switched  de  lam's  tail  at  Jerico,  an'  de  walls  stood  still ;  but 
when  da  pushed  wind  through  de  ram's  horn,  da  tumbled.  Oh, 
yer  doesn't  want  ter  come,  does  yer  ?    Deacon,  hit  dis  man." 

The  deacon  sprang  forward  and  was  on  the  eve  of  braining 
the  sinner,  when  he  announced  his  willingness  to  go.  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  were  thus  taken  up,  and,  frightened 
hf  so  determined  an  example,  the  other  sinners  meekly  obeyed. 
Within  an  hour  from  the  time  that  preaching  began,  seventy- 
five  mourners  were  at  the  bench.  Old  Jerry  stood  in  the  midst, 
exhorting  :  **  Dar's  a  bright  star  shinin'  in  de  east  —  put  your 
head  down,"  said  he,  as  a  boy  looked  up,  as  though  hunting  for 
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the  star.  '*  De  gospel-car  is  rollin'.  Sinners  is  comin'  ter  'pen- 
tance."  A  refractory  mourner  jumped  up  and  attempted  to  run, 
but  was  promptly  knocked  down  by  one  of  the  deacons.  The 
meeting  lasted  until  nearly  daylight,  when  the  preacher  left, 
highly  satisfied  with  his  original  method  of  '*  Reviving  de  Sin- 
ners." 


AWFULLY  LOVELY  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  FEW  days  ago  a  Boston  girl,  who  had  been  attending  the 
School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord,  arrived  in  Brooklyn,  on  a 
visit  to  a  seminary  chum.  After  canvassing  thoroughly  the 
fun  and  gum-drops  that  made  up  their  education  in  the  seat 
of  learning  at  which  their  early  scholastic  efforts  were  made, 
the  Brooklyn  girl  began  to  inquire  the  nature  of  the  Concord 
entertainment. 

"  And  so  you  are  taking  lessons  in  philosophy !  How  do  you 
like  it?*' 

**  Oh,  it's  perfectly  lovely  !  It's  about  science,  you  know,  and 
we  all  just  dote  on  science." 

"  It  must  be  nice.     What  is  it  about  ?  " 

**It's  about  molecules  as  much  as  anything  else,  and  mol- 
ecules are  just  too  awfully  nice  for  anything.  If  there's  any- 
thing I  really  enjoy  it's  molecules." 

*' Tell  me  about  them,  my  dear.     What  are  molecules?  " 

'*  Oh,  molecules  !  They  are  little  wee  things,  and  it  takes 
ever  so  manv  of  them.  They  are  splendid  things.  Do  you 
know,  there  am't  anything  but  what's  got  molecules  in  it.  And 
Mr.  Cook  is  just  as  sweet  as  he  can  be,  and  Mr.  Emerson-  toa 
They  explain  everything  so  beautifully." 

'*How  I'd  like  to  go  there ! "  said  the  Brooklyn  girl,  enviously. 

'*  You'd  enioy  it  ever  so  much.  They  teach  protoplasm,  too, 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  perfectly  heavenly  it's  protoplasm.  I 
really  don't  know  which  I  like  best,  protoplasm  or  molecules." 

"  Tell  me  about  protoplasm.     I  know  I  should  adore  it" 

•*  'Deed  you  would.  It's  just  too  sweet  to  live.  You  know 
it's  about  how  things  get  started,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
You  ought  to  hear  Mr.  Emerson  tell  about  it.  It  would  stir 
your  very  soul.  The  first  time  he  explained  about  protoplasm 
there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  We  named  our  hats  after 
l^im.  This  is  an  Emerson  hat.  You  see  the  nbbon  is  drawn 
qyer  the  crown  and  caught  with  a  buckle  and  a  bunch  of  flow- 
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ers.  Then  you  turn  up  the  side  with  a  spray  of  forfjet-me-nots. 
Ain't  it  just  too  sweet  ?    All  the  girls  in  the  school  have  them." 

"  How  exquisitely  lovely  !     Tell  me  some  more  science." 

**  Oh,  I  almost  forgot  about  differentiation  !  I  am  really  and 
truly  positively  in  love  with  differentiation.  It's  different  from 
molecules  and  protoplasm,  but  it's  every  bit  as  nice.  And  Mr. 
Cook  !  You  should  hear  him  go  on  about  it.  I  really  believe 
he*8  perfectly  bound  iip  in  it.  This  scarf  is  the  Cook  scarf.  All 
the  gfirls  wear  them,  and  we  named  them  after  him  just  on  ac- 
count of  the  interest  he  takes  in  differentiation." 

"  What  is  it,  anyway  ?  " 

'*  This  is  mull,  trimmgd  with  Languedoc  lace  —  " 

•*  I  don't  mean  that  —  that  other." 

"  Oh,  differentiation !  Ain't  it  sweet  P  It's  got  something  to 
do  with  species.  It's  the  way  you  tell  one  hat  from  another,  so 
you'll  know  which  is  becoming.  And  we  learn  all  about  ascid- 
ians  too.  They  are  the  divinest  things!  I'm  absolutely  en- 
raptured with  ascidians.  If  I  only  had  an  ascidian  of  my  own  ! 
I  wouldn't  ask  anything  else  in  the  world." 

**  What  do  they  look  like,  dear  ?  Did  you  ever  see  one  ?  " 
asked  the  Brooklyn  girl,  deeply  interested. 

**  Oh,  no ;  nobody  ever  saw  one  except  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Em- 
erson, but  they  are  something  like  an  oyster  with  a  reticule  hung 
on  its  belt.     I  think  they  are  just  heavenly." 

•*  Do  you  learn  anything  else  besides  P  " 

'*  Oh,  yes.  We  leiurn  about  common  philosophy  and  logic,  and 
those  common  things  like  metaphysics ;  but  the  girls  don't  care 
anything  about  those.  We  are  just  in  ecstasies  over  differentia- 
tions and  molecules,  and  Mr.  Cook  and  protoplasms,  and  ascid- 
ians and  Mr.  Emerson,  and  I  really  don't  see  why  they  put  in 
those  vulgar  branches.  If  anybody  besides  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Emerson  had  done  it,  we  should  have  told  him  to  his  face  that 
he  was  too  terribly  awfully  mean."  And  the  Brookline  girl  went 
to  bed  that  night  in  the  dumps,  because  fortune  had  not  vouch- 
safed her  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  her  friend. 


LIFE  IN  DEATH. 

The  child  was  dead.    Upon  his  little  cot, 
Serenely  beautiful,  he  lay  at  rest. 
His  golden  curls  in  graceful  ringlets  fell 
About  his  brow,  like  alabaster,  white  ; 
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His  cheek,  in  dimpled  fulness,  seemd  to  mock 

Our  weeping  words  when  we  declared  him  Dead  ; 

And  the  sweet  smile  upon  his  parted  lips, 

With  which  he  met  the  angels,  yet  remained, 

As  if  in  transfer  of  his  joy  to  us. 

His  eyes  were  half  unsealed,  and  in  their  deeps 

Of  hazel-light  our  hearts  could  scarcely  deem 

The  soul  had  fied  to  leave  us  sorrowing  here. 

Oh,  depth  of  love  !    Oh,  futile  word  of  peace  I 

Bereaved,  —  bereaved,  —  the  human  heart  is  bowed. 

And  turning  to  itself  with  motherly  care, 

Nurses  the  grief  that  wastes  its  ^fe  away. 

Within  our  night  of  grief —  how  dark  a  night !  — 

Philosophy  is  vain,  and  faith's  blest  beam, 

Alive  for  others*  guide,  when  we  are  called 

To  soothe  the  stricken,  is  obscured  to  ys,  — 

A  darkened  lam|)  it  is,  at  best,  whose  ray 

Is  struggling  with  the  damps  of  unbelief. 

"  Help,  thou,  our  unbelief,  oh  God,"  we  prayed, 

"  Nor  let  us  sink  in  fathomless  despair ! " 

The  prayer  was  heard.  J 

Another  little  one, 
On  whom  the  light  of  five  short  years  had  passed, 
Stood  gazing  on  the  beauteous  face,  whose  lines 
The  artist,  Death,  had  fixed,  who,  with  a  shout 
Of  joyous  note  that  made  the  circling  blood 
Bound  with  a  quicker  impulse  to  the  heart, 
"  Brother 's  awake  !  " 

The  open  eye  to  her 
Wore  the  bright  beam  of  life  :  Death's  mystery 
Had  found  no  place  within  her  childish  thoughts. 
O  blessed  word,  that  came  to  quicken  faith, 
And  drive  the  clouds  of  brooding  doubt  away 
Awake  !  awake  !  and  the  reviving  soul 
Saw  not  the  clod  of  clay,  save  as  the  shrine 
That  bore  the  jewel  whose  immortal  light 
Had  gone  to  sparkle  in  the  regal  crown  of  heaven. 

B.  P.'Shillabeb. 
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The  Reading-Club. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  STOWATA^'AY. 

Gome,  my  lad,  and  sit  beside  me;  we  have  often  talked 

.  before 
Of  the  hurricane  and  tempest,  and  the  storms  on  sea  and 

shore ; 
When  we  read  of  deeds  of  daring,  done  for  dear  old  Eng- 
land's sake. 
We  have  cited  Nelson's  duty,  and  the  enterprise  of  Drake; 
'Midst  the  fever  din  of  battle,  roll  of  drum,  and  scream  of 

fife; 
Heroes  pass  in  long  procession,  calmly  yielding  up  their 

life. 
Pomps  and  pageants  have  their  glory ;    in  cathedral  aisles 

are  seen 
Marble  effigies ;  but  seldom  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
If  your  playmates  love  adventure,  bid  them  gather  round 

at  school 
Whilst  you  tell  them  of  a  hero,  Captain  Strachan  of  Liver- 

pooL 

Spite  of  storm  and  stress  of  weather,  in  a  gale  that  lashed 

the  land. 
On  the  "  Cyprian  "  screw  steamer,  there  the  Captain  took 

his  stand. 
He  was  no  fair-weather  sailor,  and  he  often  made  the 

boast 
That  the  ocean  safer  sheltered,  than  the  wild  Carnarvon 

coast. 
HeM  a  good  ship  underneath  him,  and  a  crew  of  English 

form. 
So  he  sailed  out  for  the  Mersey  in  the  hurricane  and  storm. 
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All  the  luck  was  dead  against  him — with  the  tempest  at 

its  height. 
Fires  expired,  and  rudders  parted,  in  the  middle  of  the 

night 
Sails  were  torn  and  rent  asunder.    Then  he  spoke  with 

bated  breath : 
"Save  yourselves,  my  gallant  fellows!  we  are  drifting  to 

our  death ! " 

Then  they  looked  at  one  another,  and  they  felt  the  awful 
shock, 

When  with  louder  crash  than  tempest,  they  were  dashed 
upon  a  rock. 

All  was  over  now  and  hopeless,  but  across  those  miles  of 
foam 

They  could  hear  the  shouts  of  people,  and  could  see  the 
lights  of  home. 

"All  is  over!"  screamed  the  Captain,   **You  have  an- 
swered duty's  call ; 

Save  yourselves!    I  cannot  help  you!    God  have  mercy 
on  us  all!" 

So  they  rushed  about  like  madmen,  seizing  belt,  and  oar, 
and  rope  — 

For  the  sailor  knows  where  life  is,  there's  the  faintest  ray 
of  hope  — 

Then,  amidst  the  wild  confusion,  at  the  dreaded  dawn  of  day. 

From  the  hoM  of  that  doomed  vessel  crept  a  wretched  Stow- 
away ! 

Who  shall  tell  the  Eiaddened  story  of  this  miserable  lad  ? 
Was  it  wild  adventure  stirred  him,  was  he  going  to  the 

bad? 
Was  he  thief  or  bully's  victim,  or  a  runaway  from  school. 
When  he  stole  that  fatal  passage  from  the  port  of  Liverpool? 
No  one  looked  at  him,  or  kicked  him,  'midst  the  paralyzing 

roar. 
All  along  he  felt  the  danger,  and  he  saw  the  distant  shore. 
Over  went  the  gallant  feflows,  when  the  ship  was  breaking 

fast; 
And  tlie  Captain  with  his  life-belt  —  he  prepared  to  follow 

last; 
But  he  saw  a  boy  neglected,  with  a  face  of  ashy  gray. 
"Who  are  your"  roared  out  the  Captain.     "I'm  the  boy 

what  stow'd  away." 
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There  was  scarce  another  second  left  to  think  what  he  could 

do. 
For  the  fatal  ship  was  sinking  —  Death  was  ready  for  the 

two. 
So  the  Captain  called  the  outcast  —  as  he  faced  the  tempest 

wild  — 
From  his  own  waist  took  the  life-belt — and  he  bound  it 

round  the  child! 
**  I  can  swim,  my  little  fellow!    Take  the  belt  and  make  for 

land 
**  Up  and  save  yourself !  "    The  outcast  humbly  knelt  to  kiss 

his  band. 
With  the  life-belt  round  his  body  then  the  urchin  cleared 

the  ship; 
Over  went  the  gallant  Captain,  with  a  blessing  on  his  lip. 
But  the  hurricane  howled  louder  than  it  ever  howled  be- 
fore, I ' 
As  the  Captain  and  the  Stowaway  were  making  for  the 

shore ! 

When  you  tell  this  gallant  story  to  your  playfellows  at 
school. 

They  will  ask  you  of  the  hero,  Captain  Strachan  of  Liver- 
pool. 

You  must  answer:  They  discovered,  on  the  beach  at  break 
of  day. 

Safe — the  battered,  breathing  body  of  the  little  Stowaway; 

And  they  watphed  the  waves  of  wreckage  and  they  searched 
the  cruel  shore, 

But  the  man  who  tried  to  save  the  little  outcast  —  was  no 

more. 

.  •  .  •  • 

When  they  speak  of  English  heroes,  tell  thb  story  when  you 

Oan, 
To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  biiivery  of  man ; 
Tell  it  out  in  tones  of  triumph  or  with  tears  or  quickened 

breath, 
**  Manhood^s  stronger  far  than  storms,  and  Love  is  mightier 

than  Death f"  -Punch. 
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A  PURPOSE. 


From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  great  "  boot-room,"  ran 
a  ceaseless  rustle  of  rapid  work.  Every  man,  stripped  to 
the  light  gossamer  wrapper,  was  doing  his  best.  The  com- 
pany had  taken  a  large  contract.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pairs  of  rubber  boots  would  be  turned  off  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  thousands  of  dollars  would  go  to  the 
energetic  "piece  hands/'  The  faster  a  man  worked,  the 
more  money  he  made.  All  false  and  useless  motions  were 
left  out,  and  alert,  active,  the  human  machines  handled  the 
heavy  "boot-trees,"  doing  the  most  intricate  "sticking" 
and  ** rolling"  with  a  single  touch. 

At  the  same  long  table,  in  this  eager  race,  worked  two 
men.  One  was  a  Southwestern  Yankee,  scarred  and 
weather-pitted,  lean  and  wirv,  whose  long  arms  and  bony 
fingers  finished  the  work  wfth  a  nicety  and  dispatch  that 
could  only  be  equalled  by  the  skilled  old  hands. 

His  mate  was  slender,  smooth-faced,  nervous,  quick  of 
motion,  and  clear  of  eye.  There  was  no  odor  of  hquor  in 
his  breath,  no  tobacco-stain  on  his  teeth. 

No  one  there  knew  him.  But  all  respected  him.  His 
"picket"  for  the  last  month  had  been  the  largest  in  the 
room,  and  there  were  men  working  with  him  who  had  spent 
a  lifetime  at  boot-making. 

The  Westerner  had  noted  all  of  his  companion's  points  care- 
fully, had  tried  in  vain  to  keep  up  with  him. ,  At  last,  one 
day,  during  the  ten  minutes'  lunch  that  the  "  piece  men  " 
allowed  themselves,  he  said,  "Sti*anger,  mought  I  ask 
what's  your  puppus  in  drivin'  so,  and  beatin'  all  the  rest?" 

The  young  man  smiled,  —  a  bright,  pleasant  smile,  that 
almost  reflected  itself  in  the  grave  face  opposite. 

"  You  think  that  my  rapid  work  shows  a  special  pur- 
pose?" he  asked. 

"  Sartin  I  do.  The  mightier  a  man's  puppus,  the  smarter 
he  is.  That's  reason.  An'  ef  it  a'n't  bein'  too  cur'ous,  I'd 
just  like  to  hev  yer  puppus." 

The  young  man  g^ew  grave,  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
said :  — 

"  I  have  indeed  a  mighty  purpose ;  one  that  a  lifetime  of 
the  hardest  work  cannot  exhaust;  and  yet  I  doabt  if  you 
would  care  to  hear  it." 
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'*  I  knowed  it,"  said  the  other;  "bat  go  ahead,  giye  it  to 
us  straight  as  yer  please ;  I'm  good  for't." 

"  Did  jOLi  ever  know  a  man  to  die  for  a  friend?^'  asked 
the  young  man. 

^*  Wall,  yes;  I  knowed  a  man  in  Arkansaw  that  took  up 
another  man's  fight,  and  was  killed." 

"Not  in  that  way;  but  in  cool  blood,  to  take  another^s 
place ;  to  be  hated,  to  be  sneered  at,  and  at  last  to  be  killed, 
all  for  the  sake  of  a  friend?  " 

•*I  can't  say  as  ever  I  did,"  replied  the  Westerner; 
••  'tain't  exactly  natur',  that  a'n't." 

*•  No,  it  isn't  very  natural  to  man,"  was  the  reply ;  "  yet 
a  fiiend  of  mine,  for  yeai^,  bore  all  the  shame  and  reproach 
of  my  deeds.  Without  a  home,  with  nothing  but  his  inno- 
cence, ho  was  at  last  put  to  death,  by  thoso  who  so  hated 
him." 

The  other  said  nothing,  but  the  burning  of  his  deep-set 
black  eyes  showed  that  the  story  was  not  without  its  effect. 

"  One  who  was  near  him  when  he  died,"  continued  the 
boot-maker,  "  wrote  me  a  letter,  and  in  it  were  the  dying 
wishes  of  my  friend.  He  said,  first,  that  he  forgave  me 
evciything,  and  that  he  loved  me  more  than  any  other 
could  love  me." 

"  He*d  no  need  to  say  that  after  dyin'  for  yer,"  was  the 
huskv  comment. 

•'  One  thing  he  wished  me  to  do.  There  were  others 
whom  he  loved,  and  who  had  wronged  him.  He  wished 
me  to  go  to  them,  and  beg  them  to  accept  of  his  dying  love, 
and  be  reconciled  to  him.    That  is  my  purpose." 

"  Stranger,"  said  the  listc  ner,  "  I  don't  wonder  that  yer 
beat  us  all.  I  don't  know  what  yer  done,  that  yer  pardner 
should  hev  died  for  yer,  but  I  do  know  that  yer  a  lucky  man 
to  hev  had  such  a  friend.  Don't  yer  ever  go  back  on  his 
memory,  an'  —  if  it  a'n't  bein*  too  cur'ous  —  mought  I  ask 
his  name?" 

*'  His  name  was  Jesus  Christ,"  was  the  reverent  reply ; 
"  His  letter  is  here  in  the  Bible,  and  with  his  help  I  am 
working  here  to  get  money  to  fit  myself  more  thoroughly 
to  tell  men  His  dying  message,  and  beg  them  to  become 
reconciled  to  Him'. 

There  was  no  further  time  for  talking,  yet  the  young  man 
felt  that  the  other  understood. 

The  next  day  the  Westerner  was  not  in  his  place,  and 
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word  went  round  that  he  was  off  on  a  spree.  He  nerer 
came  back. 

Three  years  after  this,  the  young  boot-maker,  having  fin- 
ished his  studies,  was  preaching  in  a  store  in  the  far  West, 
when  he  noted  a  tall,  weather-beaten  man,  who  entered  and 
seated  himself  on  a  box.  There  was  something  familiar  in 
his  make-up,  some  suggestion  of  the  past,  which,  however, 
did  not  explain  itself  until,  after  the  sermon,  he  came  for- 
ward, saying: 

"  Yer  not  the  only  man  in  this  deestrict  that's  got  a  pup- 
pus.  IVe  read  that  letter  many  times,  an'  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  since  you  brought  it  up  to  me.  IVe  been  down  in 
the  mines,  an'  out  among  the  Injuns,  tellin'  the  boys  of  it, 
an'  now  I'm  bound  for  Lower  Ckliforney.  Give  as  a  grip 
of  yer  hand,  brother,  an'  don't  forget  yer  pappus." 


BUILDING    AND    BEING. 

The  king  would  build,  so  a  legend  says. 
The  finest  of  all  fine  palaces. 

He  sent  for  St.  Thomas,  a  builder  rare. 
And  bade  him  to  rear  them  a  wonder  £Eiir. 

The  king's  great  treasure  was  placed  at  hand. 
And  witn  it  the  sovereign's  one  command,  — 

"Build  well,  O  builder,  so  good  and  great! 
And  add  to  the  glory  of  my  estate. 

"  Build  well,  nor  spare  of  my  wealth  to  show 
A  prouder  palace  than  mortals  know," 

The  king  took  leave  of  his  kingdom  then. 
And  wandered  far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

St.  Thomas  the  king's  great  treasure  spent 
In  worthier  way  tlmn  his  master  meant. 

He  clad  the  naked,  the  hungry  fed. 
The  oil  of  gladness  around  him  shed. 

He  blessed  them  all  with  the  ample  store. 
As  never  a  king's  wealth  blessed  before. 
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The  king  came  back  from  his  journey  long, 
But  found  no  grace  in  the  happy  throng 

That  greeted  him  now  on  his  slow  return. 
To  teach  him  the  lesson  he  ought  to  learn. 

The  king  came  back  to  his  well-spent  gold ; 
But  no  new  palace  could  he  behold. 

In  terrible  an^er  he  swore,  and  said, 

That  the  builder^s  folly  should  cost  his  head. 

St.  Thomas  in  dungeon  dark  was  cast, 

Till  the  time  for  his  punishment  dire  were  passed. 

Then  it  chanced,  or  the  good  God  willed  it  so. 
That  the  king^s  own  brother  in  death  lay  low. 

When  four  days  dead,  as  the  legend  reads, 
He  rose  to  humanity^s  life  and  needs. 

From  sleep  of  the  dust  he  strangely  woke. 
And  thus  tp  his  brother  the  king  he  spoke : 

"  I  have  been  to  Paradise,  O  my  king! 
And  have  heard  the  heavenly  angels  sing. 

•*  AncJ  there  I  saw,  by  the  gates  of  gold, 
A  palace  finer  than  tongue  has  told ; 

"  Its  walls  and  towers  were  lifted  high 
In  beautiful  grace  to  the  bending  sky; 

"  Its  glories,  there  in  that  radiant  place. 

Shone  forth  like  a  smile  from  the  dear  Lord^s  face. 


<i 


An  angel  said  it  was  builded  there 
By  the  good  St.  Thomas,  with  love  and  care 

"  For  our  fellow-men,  and  that  it  should  be 
Thy  palace  of  peace  through  eternity." 

The  king  this  vision  pondered  well, 

Till  he  took  St.  Thomas  from  dungeon-cell, 

And  said,  "  O  builder,  he  most  is  wise 
Who  boildeth  ever  for  Paradise." 

[From  "  Gebaldike:    A  Souvenib  of  thb  St.  Lawbencb."] 
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THE    ROUND    OF    LIFE. 

Two  children  down  by  the  shining  strand, 

With  eyes  as  bright  as  the  summer  sea. 
While  the  sinking  sun  fills  all  the  land 

With  the  glow  of  a  golden  mystery. 
Laughing  aloud  at  the  seamew^s  cry, 

Gazing  with  joy  on  its  snowy  breast,  | 

Till  the  first  star  looks  from  the  evening  sky, 

And  the  amber  bars  stretch  over  the  west. 

A  soft  green  dell  by  the  breezy  shore,  ^ 

A  sailor  lad  and  a  maiden  fair;  ' 
Hand  clasped  in  hand,  while  the  tale  of  yore 

Is  borne  again  on  the  listening  air.  i 

For  love  is  young,  though  love  be  dd,  v 

And  love  alone  the  heart  can  fill ;  I 

And  the  dear  old  tale  that  has  been  told  \ 

In  the  days  gone  by  is  spoken  still.  J 

A  trim-built  home  on  a  sheltered  bay ;  ] 

A  wife  looking  out  on  the  glistening  sea; 
A  prayer  for  the  loved  one  far  away. 

And  prattling  imps  ^neath  tlie  old  roof-tree; 
A  lifted  latch  and  a  radiant  face 

By  the  open  door  in  the  falling  night; 
A  welcome  home  and  a  warm  embrace 

From  the  love  of  his  youth  and  his  diildren  bright. 

An  aged  man  in  an  old  arm-chair ; 

A  golden  li^ht  from  the  western  sky; 
His  wife  by  his  side  with  her  silvered  hair. 

And  the  open  Book  of  God  close  by. 
Sweet  on  the  bay  the  gloaming  fiiUs, 

And  bright  is  the  glow  of  the  evening  star; 
But  dearer  to  them  are  the  jasper  walls 

And  the  golden  streets  of  the  Land  a£ar. 

An  old  churchyard  on  a  green  hillside. 

Two  lying-still  in  their  peaceful  rest; 
The  fishermen's  boats  going  out  with  the  tide 

In  the  fiery  glow  of  the  amber  west, 
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Children's  laughter  and  old  men's  sighs. 
The  night  that  follows  the  morning  clear, 

A  rainbow  bridging  our  darkened  skies. 
Are  the  round  of  our  lives  from  year  to  year! 

Chambebs*  Journal. 


THE    CLOWN'S    BABY. 

It  was  out  on  the  Western  frontier — 

The  miners,  rugged  and  brown. 
Were  gathei*ed  around  the  posters ; 

The  circus  had  come  to  town ! 
The  gi*eat  tent  shone  in  the  darkness 

Like  a  wonderful  palace  of  light. 
And  rough  men  crowded  the  entrance  — 

Shows  didn't  come  every  night! 

Not  a  woman's  face  among  them ; 

Many  a  face  that  was  bad. 
And  some  that  were  only  vacant. 

And  some  that  were  very  sad. 
And  behind  a  canvas  curtam. 

In  a  comer  of  the  place, 
The  clown,  with  chalk  and  vermilion. 

Was  "  making  np  "  his  face. 

A  weary-looking  woman. 

With  a  smile  that  still  was  sweet, 
Sewed  on  a  little  garment. 

With  a  cradle  at  her  feet 
Pantaloon  stood  ready  and  waiting; 

It  was  time  for  the  going  on. 
But  the  clown  in  vain  searched  wildly ; 

The  " property-baby  "  was  gone! 

He  murmured,  impatiently  hunting, 

"  Its  strange  that  I  cannot  find  — 
There!  I've  looked  in  every  comer; 

It  must  have  been  left  behind ! " 
The  miners  were  stamping  and  shouting, 

They  were  not  patient  men. 
The  clown  bent  over  the  cradle  — 

**I  must  take  you^  little  Ben! " 
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The  mother  started  and  Bhivered, 

But  trouble  and  want  were  near; 
She  lifted  her  baby  gently ; 

**  You'll  be  very  careful,  dear?  " 
"  Careful  ?    You  foolish  darling," — 

How  tenderly  it  was  said! 
What  a  smile  shone  through  the  chalk  and  paint, 

"I  love  each  hair  of  his  nead!" 

The  noise  rose  into  an  uproar, 

Misrule  for  the  time  was  king; 
The  clown,  with  a  foolish  chuckle. 

Bolted  into  the  ring. 
But  as,  with  a  squeak  and  flourish. 

The  fiddles  closed  their  tune, 
"You'll  hold  him  as  if  he  was  made  of  glass?" 

Said  the  clown  to  pantaloon. 


{ 


The  jovial  fellow  nodded ;  { 

"  I've  a  couple  myself,"  he  said,  J 

"  I  know  how  to  handle  'em,  bless  you!  * 

Old  fellow,  go  ahead!" 
The  fun  grew  fast  and  furious, 

And  not  one  of  all  the  crowd 
Had  guessed  that  the  baby  was  alive, 

When  he  suddenly  laughed  aloud. 

Oh,  that  baby-laugh!    It  was  echoed 

From  the  benches  with  a  ring, 
And  the  roughest  customer  there  sprang  up 

With,  *'  Boys,  it's  the  real  thing! " 
The  ring  was  jammed  in  a  minute, 

Not  a  man  that  did  not  strive 
For  **a  shot  at  holding  the  baby" — ■ 

The  baby  that  was  "  alive !  " 

He  was  thronged  by  kneeling  suitors 

In  the  midst  of  the  dusty  nng, 
And  he  held  his  court  right  loyally, — 

The  fair  little  baby*king,— 
Till  one  of  the  shoutmg  courtiers, 

A  man  with  a  bold,,  hard  face, 
The  talk,  for  miles,  of  the  country. 

And  the  terror  of  the  place, 
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Raised  the  little  king  to  his  shoulder, 

And  chuckled,  **Look  at  that!" 
As  the  chubby  fingers  clutched  his  hair, 

Then,  "Boys,  hand  round  the  hat!" 
There  never  was  such  a  hatful 

Of  silver,  and  gold,  and  notes ; 
People  are  not  always  penniless 

Because  they  don^t  wear  coats! 

And  then,  "Three  cheers  for  the  baby!" 

I  tell  you,  those  cheers  were  meant; 
And  the  way  in  which  they  were  given 

Was  enough  to  raise  the  tent. 
And  then  there  was  sudden  silence, 

And  a  gruff  old  miner  said, 
**Come,  boys,  enough  of  this  rumpus! 

It's  time  it  was  put  to  bed." 

So,  looking  a  little  sheepish. 

But  with  faces  strangely  bright. 
The  audience,  somewhat  lingeringly. 

Flocked  out  into  the  night. 
And  the  bold-faced  leader  chuckled, 

"He  wasn't  a  bit  afraid! 
He's  as  game  as  he  is  good-looking — 

Boys,  that  was  a  show  that  paid! " 

Mabgaret  Yaitdeobift. 


OUR   BABY. 


I  NEVER  could  see  the  use  of  babies.  We  have  one  at 
our  house  that  belongs  to  mother,  and  she  thinks  everything 
of  it.  r  can't  see  anything  wonderful  about  it.  All  it  can 
do  is  to  cry,  and  pull  hair,  and  kick.  It  hasn^t  half  the 
sense  of  my  dog,  and  can't  even  chase  a  cat.  Mother  and 
Sue  wouldn't  have  a  dog  in  the  house,  but  they  are  always 
going  on  about  the  baby,  and  saying,  "Ain't  it  perfectiy 
sweet?  " 

The  worst  thing  about  a  baby  is,  that  you're  expected  to 
take  care  of  him,  and  then  you  get  scolded  afterward. 
Folks  say,  "Here,  Jimmy,  just  hold  the  baby  a  minute, 
there's  a  good  boy ;  "  and  then,  as  soon  as  you  have  got  it, 
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they  say,  "Don't  do  that!  Jnst  look  at  him!  That  boy 
will  kill  the  child !  Hold  it  up  straight,  you  good-for-noth- 
ing little  wretch!"  It's  pretty  hard  to  do  your  best,  and 
then  be  scolded  for  it;  but  that  is  the  way  boys  are  treated. 
Perhaps  after  I'm  dead,  folks  will  wish  they  had  done  dif- 
ferently. 

Last  Saturday,  mother  and  Sue  went  out  to  make  calls, 
and  told  me  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the  baby. 
There  was  a  base-ball  match,  but  what  did  they  care  for 
that?  They  didn't  want  to  go  to  it,  and  so  it  made  no  dif- 
ference whether  I  went  to  it  or  not.  They  said  they  would 
be  gone  only  a  little  while,  and  if  the  baby  waked  up,  I  was 
to  play  with  it,  and  keep  it  from  ciying,  and  "  be  sure  and 
not  let  it  swallow  any  pins."  Of  course  I  had  to  do  it.  The 
baby  was  sound  asleep  when  they  went  out;  so  I  left  it  just 
a  few  minutes,  while  I  went  to  see  if  there  was  any  pie  ia 
the  pantry.  If  I  was  a  woman,  I  wouldn't  be  so  dreadfully 
suspicious  as  to  keep  everything  locked  up.  When  I  got 
back  up  stairs  again,  the  baby  was  awake,  and  was  howling 
like  he  was  full  of  pins.  So  I  gave  him  the  first  thing  that 
came  handy,  to  keep  him  quiet.  It  happened  to  be  a  bottle 
of  French  polish,  with  a  sponge  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  that 
Sue  uses  to  black  her  boots,  because  girls  are  too  lazy  to 
use  the  regular  brush.  The  baby  stopped  crying  as  soon  as 
I  gave  him  the  bottle,  and  I  sat  down  to  read  a  paper. 
The  next  time  I  looked  at  him,  he'd  got  out  the  sponge,  and 
about  half  of  his  face  was  jet  black.  This  was' a  nice  fix, 
for  I  knew  nothing  could  get  the  black  off  his  face,  and 
when  mother  came,  she  would  say  the  baby  was  spoiled, 
and  I  had  done  it.  Now  I  think  an  all  black  baby  is  ever 
so  much  more  stylish  than  an  all  white  baby,  and  when  I 
saw  that  th(3  baby  was  part  black,  I  made  up  my  mind  tbat 
if  I  blacked  it  all  over  it  would  be  worth  more  than  it  ever 
had  been,  and  perhaps  mother  would  be  ever  so  much 
pleased.     So  I  hurried  up,  and  gave  it  a  good  coat  of  black. 

You  should  have  seen  how  that  baby  shined !  The  polish 
dried  as  soon  as  it  was  put  on,  and  I  had  just  time  to  get 
baby  dressed  again,  when  mother  and  Sue  came  in.  I 
wouldn't  lower  myself  to  repeat  their  unkind  language. 
When  you've  been  called  a  murdering  little  villain,  and  an 
unnatural  son,  it  will  rankle  in  your  heart  for  ages.  After 
what  they  had  said  to  me,  I  didn't  even  seem  to  mind  father, 
bat  went  up  stairs  with  him  almost  as  if  I  was  going  to 
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church,  or  something  that  didn^t  hurt  much.  The  hahy  is 
beautiful  and  shiny,  though  the  doctors  sa^  it  will  wear  off 
in  a  few  years.  Nobody  shows  any  gratitude  for  all  the 
trouble  I  took,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  isn't  easy  to  black  a 
baby  without  getting  it  into  his  eyes  and  hair.  I  sometimes 
tliink  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  live  in  this  cold  and  un- 
feeling worldi 


SOONER    OR  LATER. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  storm  shall  beat 
Over  my  slumber,  from  head  to  feet; 
Sooner  or  later,  the  wind  shall  rave 
In  the  long  grasses  above  my  grave. 

I  shall  not  heed  them  where  they  lie — 
Nothing  their  sound  shall  signify ; 
Nothing  the  headstone^s  fret  of  rain; 
Nothing  to  me  the  dark  day^s-pain. 

Sooner  or  later  the  sun  shall  shine 

With  tender  warmth  on  that  mound  of  mine; 

Sootier  or  later  in  summer^s  air 

Clover  and  violets  blossom  there. 

I  shalt  not  feel,  in  that  deep-laid  rest. 

The  sheeted  light  fall  over  my  breast; 

Nor  ever  note,  in  those  hidden  hours. 

The  wind-blown  breath  of  the  tossing  flowers. 

Sooner  or  later  the  stainless  snows 
Shall  add  their  hush  to  my  mute  repose; 
Sooner  or  later  shsill  slant  and  shift. 
And  heap  my  bed  with  their  dazzling  drift. 

Chill  though  that  frozen  pall  shall  seem. 
Its  touch  no  colder  can  make  the  dream 
That  recks  not  the  deep  and  sacred  dread 
Shrouding  the  city  of  the  dead. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  bee  shall  come. 
And  fill  the  noon  with  its  golden  hum; 
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Sooner  or  later,  on  half-poised  wing. 
The  bluebird  above  my  grave  shall  sing. 

Sin^  and  chirrup,  and  whistle  with  glee; 
Nothing  his  music  can  mean  to  me ; 
None  of  those  beautiful  things  shall  know 
How  soundly  their  lover  sleeps  below. 

Sooner  or  later,  far  out  in  the  night. 
The  stars  shall  over  me  wing  their  flight; 
Sooner  or  later  the  darkling  dews 
Catch  the  white  spark  in  their  siient  ooze. 

Never  a  ray  shall  part  the  gloom 
That  wraps  me  round  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
Peace  shall  be  perfect  to  lip  and  brow, 
Sooner  or  later;  oh,  why  not  now? 

Habbiet  Fsescott  Spoffosd. 


AUTUMN    THOU<5HTS. 

There  can  be  nothing  sadder  than  the  solemn  hush  of 
nature  that  precedes  the  death  of  the  year.  The  golden 
glory  of  autumn,  with  the  billowy  bronze  and  velvet  azure 
of  the  skies  above  the  royal  robe  of  oak  and  maple,  bespeak 
the  closing  hour  of  nature^s  teeming  life,  and  the  silent  fare- 
well to  humanity's  gauze  underwear. 

Thus  while  nature  dons  her  regal  robes  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  in  honor  of  the  farewell  benefit  to  autumn,  the  sad- 
eyed  poet  steals  swiftly  away  to  the  neighboring  clothes- 
line, and  in  the  hour  of  nature's  grand  blow-out  dons  the 
flaming  flannels  of  his  friend  out  of  respect  for  the  hectic 
flush  of  the  dying  year. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall,  and  so  has  the  price  of  coal. 
And  yet  how  sadly  at  variance  with  decaying  nature  is  the 
robust  coal  market. 

Another  glorious  summer,  with  its  wealth  of  pleasant 
memories,  is  stored  away  among  the  archives  of  our  history. 
Another  gloomy  winter  is  upon  us.  These  wonderful  colors 
that  flame  across  the  softened  sky  of  Indian  summer  like  the 
gory  banner  of  a  royal  conqueror,  come  but  to  warn  us  that 
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in  a  few  short  weeks  the  water-pipe  will  be  busted  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  decorated  wash-bowl  will  be  broken. 

We  nit  through  the  dreamy  hours  of  summer  like  swift- 
winged  bumble  bees  amid  the  honeysuckle  and  pumpkin- 
blossoms,  storing  away  perhaps  a  little  ghicose  honey  and 
buckwheat  pancakes  for  the  future ;  but  all  at  once,  like  a 
newspyaper  thief  in  the  night,  the  king  of  frost  and  ripe,  mel- 
low chilblains  is  upon  us,  and  we  crouch  beneath  the  wintry 
blast,  and  hump  our  spinal  column  up  into  the  crisp  air 
like  a  Texas  steer  that  has  thoughtlessly  swallowed  a  raw 
cactus. 

Life  is  one  continued  round  of  alternate  joys  and  sorrows. 
To-day  we  are  on  the  top  wave  of  prosperity,  and  warming 
ourselves  in  the  glad  sunlight  of  plenty,  ana  to-morrow  we 
are  cast  down  and  depressed  financially,  and  have  to  stand 
up  the  washerwoman  for  our  clean  shirt  or  stay  at  home 
from  the  opera. 

The  October  sky  already  frowns  down  upon  us,  and  its 
frozen  tears  begin  to  fall.  The  little  birds  have  hushed  their 
little  lay.  So  has  the  fatigued  hen.  Only  a  little  while  and 
the  yawning  chasm  in  the  cold,  calm  features  of  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey  will  be  filled  with  voluptuous  stuffing  and 
men  sewed  up.  Th'e  florid  features  of  the  polygamous  gob- 
bler will  be  wrapped  in  sadness,  and  cranbeiTy  pie  will  be 
a  burden,  for  the  veal  cutlet  goeth  to  its  long  home,  and 
the  ice-cream  freezer  is  broken  in  the  wood-house. 

Oh,  time!  thou  bald-headed  pelican  with  the  venerable 
com-cutter  and  the  second-hand  hourglass,  thou  playest 
strange  pranks  upon  the  children  of  men.  No  one  would 
think,  to  look  at  thy  bilious  countenance  and  store  teeth, 
that  in  thy  bony  bosom  lurked  such  eccentric  schemes. 

The  chubby  boy,  whose  danger-signal  hangs  sadly  through 
the  lattice-work  of  his  pants,  knows  that  Time,  who  waits 
for  no  man,  will  one  day,  if  he  struggles  heroically  oji,  give 
him  knowledge  and  suspenders,  and  a  solid  girl,  and  exper- 
ience, and  a  soft  white  moustache,  and  eventually  a  low 
grave  in  the  valley,  beneath  the  sighing:  elms  and  the  weep- 
ing willow,  where,  in  the  misty  twilight  of  the  year,  noise- 
lessly upon  his  bi'east  shall  fall  the  dead  leaf,  while  the 
silent  tear  of  the  gray  autumnal  sky  wijU  come  and  sink 
into  the  yellow  grass  above  his  head. 

'  Bill  Nyb. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MONITOR, 

Out  of  a  Northern  city's  bay, 

'Neath  lowering  clouds,  one  bleak  March  day. 

Glided  a  craft,  —  the  like  I  ween. 

On  ocean's  crest  was  never  seen 

Since  Noah's  float. 

That  ancient  boat, 
Could  o'er  a  conquered  deluge  gloat. 

No  raking  masts,  with  clouds  of  sail. 
Bent  to  tlie  breeze,  or  braved  the  gale ; 
No  towering  chimney's  wreaths^f  smoke 
Betrayed  the  mighty  engine's  stroke; 

But  low  and  dark. 

Like  the  crafty  shark. 
Moved  in  the  waters  this  novel  bark. 

The  fishers  stared  as  the  flitting  sprite 
Passed  their  huts  in  the  misty  light. 
Bearing  a  turret  huge  and  black,. 
And  said,  **  The  old  sea-serpent's  back. 

Carting  away. 

By  light  of  day. 
Uncle  Sam's  fort  from  New  York  Bay." 

Forth  from  a  Soutliern  city's  dock. 
Our  frigates'  strong  blockade  to  mock. 
Crept  a  monster  of  rugged  build. 
The  work  of  craftiy  hands,  well  skilled,  — 

Old  "  Merrimack," 

With  an  iron  back. 
Wooden  ships  would  find  hard  to  crack. 

Straight  to  where  the  "  Cumberland  "  lay. 
The  mail-clad  monster  made  its  way ; 
Its  deadly  prow  struck  deep  and  sure. 
And  the  hero's  fighting  days  were  o'er. 
Ah !  many  the  ibraves 
Who  found  their  graves, 
With  that  good  ship,  beneath  the  waves. 
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But  with  their  fate  is  fflory  wrought. 
Those  hearts  of  oak  like  heroes  ^ught 
With  desperate  hope  to  win  the  day. 
And  crush  the  foe  that  'fore  them  lay. 

Our  flag  uprun. 

The  last-fired  gun. 
Tokens  how  bravely  duty  was  done. 

Flushed  with  success,  the  victor  flew. 
Furious,  the  startled  squadron  through; 
Sinking,  burning,  driving  ashore. 
Until  that  sabbath  day  was  o'er. 

Resting  at  night 

To  renew  the  fight 
With  vengeful  ire  by  morning's  light. 

Out  of  its  den  it  burst  anew. 
When  the  grey  mist  the  sun  broke  through, 
Steaming  to  where,  in  clinging  sands, 
The  Mgate  *'  Minnesota ''  stands, 

A  sturdy  foe 

To  overthrow. 
But  in  woeful  plight  to  I'eceive  a  blow. 

But  see !  beneath  her  bow  appears 
A  champion  no  danger  fears ; 
A  pigmy  craft,  that  seems  to  be 
To  this  new  lord  who  rules  the  sea. 

Like  David  of  old 

To  Goliath  bold.  — 
Touth  and  giant,  by  Scripture  told. 

Round  the  roaring  despot  playing. 
With  willing  spii'it,  helm  obeying. 
Spurning  the  iron  against  it  hurled. 
While  belching  tuiTet  rapid  whirled, 

And  swift  shot's  seetlie. 

With  smoky  wreath, 
Told  that  the  shark  was  showing  his  teeth,  — ^ 

The  "  Monitor"  fought.    In  grim  amaze 
The  **  Merrimacks  "  upon  it  gaze. 
Cowering  *neath  the  iron  hail. 
Crashing  into  their  coat  of  mail ; 
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They  swore  "  this  craft, 
The  DevQ's  shaft. 
Looked  like  a  cheese-box  on  a  raft." 

Hurrah!  little  giant  of  '62! 
Bold  Worden  with  his  gallant  crew 
Forces  the  fight ;  the  day  is  won ; 
Back  to  his  den  the  monster's  gone. 

With  crippled  claws 

And  broken  jaws. 
Defeated  in  a  reckless  cause. 

Hurrah  for  the  master  mind  that  wrought^ 
With  iron  hand,  this  iron  thought! 
Strength  and  safety  with  speed  combined^ 
Ericsson's  gift  to  all  mankind ; 

To  curb  abuse, 

And  chains  to  lose. 
Hurrah  for  the  Monitor's  famous  cruise! 

Geobgb  M.  Baxsb. 


NO   YEARNING    FOR   THE    BEAUTIFUL. 

Mr.  Mix,  the  owner  of  the  marble  yard  in  our  place  has 
been  advertisino:  regularly  in  the  Morning  Argus  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  other  day,  when  the  bill  was  sent  to  him, 
he  called  upon  Colonel  Bangs,  the  proprietor,  to  see  him 
about  it.    The  following  conversation  ensued : 

Mix  — "  Colonel,  I  came  'round  to  have  a  little  talk  about 
this  advertising  bill.  It's  bigger'n  I  expected;  a  good  deal 
bigger,  and  as  times  are  hard  and  people  not  indulging  in 
high  priced  monuments  and  such  luxuries,  I  want  to  see  if 
I  can't  make  some  kind  of  arrangement  with  you.  If  I 
can't  get  you  to  take  it  part  out  in  trade." 

Bangs  — **  Hm-m-m!    I  don't  know." 

Mix — "Now  how'd  you  like  a  blue  marble  dog  with  his 
mouth  open  and  his  tail  switched  over  on  his  ribsP  I've  p^ot 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  those  things  that  vou  ever  saw.  It's 
a  work  of  art.  You  can  almost  liear  him  growl,  he's  so 
natural.  You  ought  to  have  a  marble  dog.  It's  a  sign  of 
cultivated  taste.  It  shows  that  a  man  has  a  love  for  the 
beautiful.    I  can  rig  him  up  in  your  parlor,  or  I  mi^t 
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speckle  him  over  with  paint  and  put  him  in  your  front  yard 
to  skeer  the  boys  off  your  grass.  If  you  have  that  dog  lay- 
ing there  and  you  stiind  at  the  door  and  bark,  there  isn't  a 
boy  anywhere  dar'st  come  within  forty  feet  of  the  house  at 
night." 

Bangs — "  I  believe  I  don't  care  for  a  dog." 
Mix — **I  thought  perhaps  you  wouldn't,  although  I, 
pledge  you  my  word  that  this  one's  got  nothing  the  matter 
with  him  but  a  few  insignificant  nicks  in  his  nose.  But  let 
me  put  you  in  a  tombstone.  Ah!  there's  the  thing  for  a 
man  of  refinement.  I  tell  you  what  I  might  do.  Get  up  a 
glorious  tombstone  for  ejich  member  of  your  family ;  have 
all  the  names  fixed  on,  so's  you  can  see  how  they  look,  and 
leave  the  dates  blank.  Then  you  can  have  a  verse  of  poetry 
chiselled  on  each  one,  and  everything  all  ready  just  to  plant 
over  the  grave  when  anybody  dies,  all  comfortable  and 
nice,  with  no  fuss,  or  hurry,  or  worry,  while  your  heart's 
breaking  over  your  loss.  You  could  stand  them  around 
your  setting-room,  you  know,  waiting  for  the  fatal  hour. 
Or,  maybe,  you'd  rather  I'd  fix  you  up  a  family  vault  out 
in  the  cemetery.  I'll  do  it  for  almost  nothing  at  all.  Get 
it  up  splendid  with  your  monogram  on  the  front,  and  five 
bins  on  the  inside,  one  marked  *  Mortimer,'  for  you,  another 
inscribed  with  the  name  of — le's  see,  what  your  wife's  first 
name?  Emma?  Yes;  another  with  *Emma'  on  it,  and 
the  others  dedicated  to  your  boys  *  William,'  *  Simeon,'  and 
'  Holofemes.'  It'll  be  a  real  nice  snug  home  for  you  all 
when  you're  gone.  All  layin'  there  together,  quiet  and 
peaceful  with  uie  storms  all  over,  and  sickness  and  taxes 
andsuch  things  forever  past!  I'll  run  you  up  a  sepulchre 
that  you'll  yearn  after.  Now  how  large  do  you  measure 
'round  the  chest,  so's  I  can  make  your  bin  big  enough?  A 
corpse  wants  room.  I  never  fit  remains  tight  in  a  family 
vault.  You  might  come  to  life  and  want  to  turn  over." 
Bsings  — "  I  think  I  shall  hardly  take  a  vault  just  now." 
Mix  — "  O,  very  well  —  all  right.  I  don't  insist.  I  only 
wanted  to  throw  out  a  genteel  sort  of  idea  about  it.  But 
how  are  you  on  front  steps?  Look  here,  now,  I  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  —  you  build  a  now  house,  with  the  front  door 
in  the  second  stoi*y,  and  I'll  run  you  up  a  fiight  of  steps 
that'll  dance  round  any  other  steps  in  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. I'll  make  them  terrific.  Perfectly  splendid.  Peo- 
ple'U  come  miles  to  see  them.  1*11  advertise  your  paper, 
and  we  might  put  a  bust  of  Daniel  Webster  on  one  side  and 
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a  fi^re  of  Moses  on  the  other.  I Ve  got  a  bust  and  a  statue 
of  those  fellers  so  good  that  everybody  that  knew  them  says 
they're  better  than  life  —  everybody  that  knew  Daniel 
Webster  anyhow.  Or  if  you  don't  want  to  build,  le*s  put  a 
row  of  marble  steps  clear  round  your  old  house.  It  would 
be  a  staggerer.  People  are  too  scrimpy  about  such  things 
generally.  Now  a  house  with  steps  all  round  it  taking  in 
the  woodshed,  too,  would  just  lay  over  anything  that 
they've  got  in  Venice,  and  not  more'n  half  try  either." 

Bangs  — "  Don't  want  any  steps." 

Mix  — **  Now  if  you  are  the  kind  of  man  I  take  you  for — 
culture,  feeling,  a  love  for  high  art  and  such  things — I 
know  exactly  what  you  do  want.  I  can  read  your  tlioughts 
while  I'm  talking  to  you.  You  are  saying  to  yourself, — 'If 
Mix  only  had  a  figure  of  little  Samuel  saying  his  prayers, 
and  an  aneel  looking  at  him,  I'd  take  that.'  Well,  sir, 
you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  I've  got  that  very  identical 
group.  It's  just  lovely.  Why,  the  women  come  in,  shed 
tears  over  it,  and  everybody  gets  excited  except  Barney 
Maginn,  who  asked  my  foreman  why  he  turned  up  the  angel's 
nose,  and  why  little  Samuel's  big  toe  was  four  inches  long. 
It  was  made  longer  so's  to  keep  his  leg  from  getting  loose. 
But  nobody  minds  Maginn.  Now  I'll  just  throw  that  glori- 
ous work  of  art  away  on  you.  I'll  sacnfice  it  You  may 
have  it  for  the  price  of  the  marble.  It'll  make  your  boys 
devotional.  It'll  light  up  your  family  circle.  You  mignt 
put  it  in  the  entiy  for  a  kind  of  hat-rack.  Lay  your 
umbrella  against  the  angel  and  rest  your  hat  on  Samuel. 
It's  one  chance  in  ten  thousand.  Cancel  that  bill,  and  you'll 
find  that  delicious  statue  in  the  house  when  you  get  home. 

Bangs—** Mr.  Mix,  guess  I'll  have  to  ask  for  the  cash." 

Mix — **  What  !  Won't  take  Samuel,  or  the  steps,  or  the 
dog,  or  anything?  " 

Bangs  — **I  think  I'll  have  to  say  no." 

Mix — **Not  even  a  sleeping  lion  with  his  tail  under  him, 
or  a  mantle-piece,  or  a  hitching-post?  " 

Bangs  — **  No." 

Mix — **Well,  well.  And  you  talk  about  educating  the 
public.  You  want  to  shove  yourself  off  as  a  man  of  sense 
and  learning.  Why  such  a  man  as  yon  ain't  fit  to  write  for 
a  paper  that's  used  for  lamp-lighters  in  a  blind  asylum ;  yoa 
ain't  indeed." 

Then  Mr.  Mix  went  over  to  the  cashier's  desk  and  paid 
the  bill.  Max  Adbleb. 
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RAVENSWOOD'S   OATH. 

"I  bide  my  time." — Bride  of  Lammermoor, 

**I  bide  my  time! "  though  foes  conspire 

To  rob  my  sire  of  burial  rights. 
Their  blood  shall  feed  a  funeral  pyre 

Lit  by  an  hundred  blazing  lights ! 
The  hands  that  erst  assailM  his  life 

Quail  not  to  hear  his  requiem  chime. 
But  point  toward  me  the  blood-spent  knife:— 

I  heed  them  not  —  I  bide  my  time! 

I  bide  my  time!    Firm  friends  and  true. 

Who  faithful  served  my  sire  of  yore ; 
Swear  that  your  claymores  ye'U  embrue 

In  every  foeman^s  base  heart's  gore ! 
Swear  from  the  slaughter  ne'er  toTcease, 

E'en  as  ye  hear  the  requiem  chime  — 
To  heed  no  craven  cries  for  peace,  — 

Your  leader,  I!    I  bide  my  time! 

I  bide  my  time.    My  father's  corse 

By  thee  I  swear,  for  tliee  the  oath; 
Nor  love,  nor  fear,  nor  pale  remorse. 

Nor  maiden's  prayer,  nor  plighted  troth 
Can  stay  my  anger!     Speed  the  hour 

That  shall  recall  the  requiem's  chime ! 
Till  then,  lie  dormant  vengeful  power! 

My  legend  still  —  "I'll  bide  my  time!  " 

A.  Wallace  Thaxteb. 


THE  WIDOW   TO   HER   SON. 

Remembeb  Dennis  all  I  bade  you  say; 

Tell  him  we're  well  and  happy,  th&nk  the  Lord; 
But  of  our  troubles,  since  he  went  away. 

You  mind«  avick,  and  never  say  a  word. 
Of  cares  and  troubles,  sure,  we've  all  our  share  — 
The  finest  summer  isn't  always  fair. 
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Tell  him  the  spotted  heifer  calved  in  May — 
She  died,  poor  thing,  but  that  you  needn't  mind. 

Nor  how  the  constant  rain  destroyed  the  hay; 
But  tell  him  God  to  us  was  ever  kind. 

And  when  the  fever  spread  the  country  o'er. 

His  mercy  kept  the  sickness  from  our  door. 

Be  sure  you  tell  him  how  the  neighbors  came 

And  cut  the  corn  and  stored  it  in  the  barn. 
'Twonld  be  as  well  to  mention  them  bv  name  — 

Pat  Murphy,  Ned  McCabe  and  Sammy  Cam, 
And  big  Tim  Dsiley,  from  behind  the  hill; 
And  say,  agra,  oh !  say  I  miss  liim  still. 

They  came  with  ready  hands  our  toil  to  share ; 

'Twas  then  I  missed  him  most,  my  own  right  hand, 
I  felt,  although  kind  hearts  were  round  me  there,  ^ 

The  kindest  heart  beat  in  a  foreign  land. 
Strong  hands,  Wave  hearts,  one  severed  far  from  me  | 

By  many  a  weary  league  of  shore  and  sea.  j 

-^ 

And  tell  him  she  was  with  us  —  he'll  know  who, 

Mavourneen,  hasn't  she  the  winsome  eyes? 
The  darkest,  deepest,  brightest,  loveliest  blue 

I  ever  saw  except  in  summer  skies ! 
And  such  black  hair!    It  is  the  blackest  hair 
That  ever  rippled  over  neck  so  fair. 

Tell  him  old  Pincher  fretted  many  a  day 
And  moped,  poor  dog!    'Twas  well  he  didn't  die. 

Crouched  by  the  roadside,  how  he  watched  the  way 
And  sniffed  the  travellers  as  they  passed  him  by. 

Hail,  rain  or  sunshine,  sure  'twas  all  the  same  — 

He  listened  for  the  foot  that  never  came. 

Tell  him  the  house  is  lonesome  like  and  cold; 

The  fire  itself  is  robbed  of  half  its  light; 
But  may  be  'tis  my  eyes  are  growing  old. 

And  things  look  dim  before  my  faSing  sight. 
For  all  that  tell  him  'twas  myself  that  spun 
The  shirts  you  bring  and  stitched  them  every  one. 
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Give  hira  my  blessing,  morning,  noon  and  night; 

Tell  him  my  prayers  are  offered  for  his  good. 
That  he  may  keep  his  Maker  still  in  sight. 

And  firmly  stand  as  his  brave  father  stood  — 
True  to  his  name,  his  country,  and  his  God ; 
Faithful  at  home,  and  steadfast  still  abroad. 

Th£  Dublin  Fbeeman. 


THE  BANKER  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

There  was  a  cobbler  who  sang  all  day ; 
'Twas  wonderful  to  see  the  man,  and  then 

To  hear  him  quavering  away. 
Happier  than  any  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men! 
His  neighbor,  on  the  contrary,  who  rolled 

In  heaps  of  gold, 
Sung  little  and  slept  less ;  he  had  a  bank : 
And  if,  at  times,  near  dawn,  he  ever  sank 
Into  a  doze,  the  cobbler,  like  a  lark  at 
His  singing,  would  not  let  him  sleep  a  wink! 
The  banker  grieved  that  Heaven  did  not  decree 
Sleep  to  be  bought  and  sold,  at  market, 

Like  meat  and  drink. 

He  had  the  singer  brought  to  him ;  says  he : 

••Pray,  Master  Crispin,  what's  your  yearly  income?  " 

••Income!"  the  jolly  cobbler  cries,  quite  gay, 

•*  I  do  not  make  my  reckoning  in  that  way. 

With  one  day  heaped  on  the  other,  but  I  think  'em 

All  right  enou^  if  so  it  comes  about, 

I  make  both  ends  meet  when  the  twelvemonth's  out. 

The  day  just  brings  its  daily  bread  always." 

••Well,  what  do  you  m^e  a  day?  "  the  rich  man  says, 
*•  Why,  more  or  less ;  the  worst  —  (and  but  for  this 
Our  gains  would  not  be  veiy  much  amiss). 
The  worst  is,  weVe  so  many  holy  days ; 
These  saints'  days  almost  ruin  us  outright, 
Each  festival  impoverishes  its  brother ; 
And  then  our  curate  does  take  such  delight 
In  finding  for  us  some  new  saint  or  other.'' 
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The  banker  laughed  at  his  free,  simple  way : 
"Crispin!  Til  make  a  king  of  you  to-day; 
Look  at  these  hundred  crowns!    I  give  you  these; 
Go,  use  them  as  you  please." 

The  cobbler  thought  he  handled  all  the  ore 
That  had  been  dug  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
For  the  whole  world  —  he  thought  he  had  it  all; 
Then  he  went  home  to  his  own  stall,  i 

And  there  he  buried  in  a  hole 
His  Ccish — and  with  it  all  his  mirth  of  soul. 
No  more  gay  songs ;  he  lost  his  voice  in  getting 
What  causes  all  our  pains,  sleep  left  his  bed. 
And  the  cares  came  instead. 
Endless  alarms,  suspicions  all  besetting  — 
By  day  his  eyes  glanced  both  ways,  and  by  night  i 

If  any  cat  but  mewed  upon  her  rounds,  * 

The  cat  was  at  the  csish !     At  last  the  wight 
Ran  to  the  man  whom  he  had  ceased  to  wake ; 
**  Give  me,"  he  cries,  **  my  songs  and  sleep,  and  take  •— 
Take  back  these  hundred  crowns."  i 

Lafontains.  ^ 

RATHER    EMBARRASSING, 

She  was  a  very  little  girl. 

And  as  I  bent  and  kissed  her. 
"  There,  that  is  for  yourself,"  I  said, 

*•  And  this  is  for  your  sister." 

Last  night  I  called  in  friendly  way ; 

Some  gay  girl  friends  were  there. 
And  laugh  and  jest  went  gayly  round.  i 

To  banish  weary  care. 

The  little  girl  came  romping  in. 

And  unto  me  said  she.  — 
•*  I  dive  that  tiss  to  sizzer  Bell, 

'Ou  left  for  her  wiz  me.  I 

**  She  tissed  me  lots  o'  times,  an'  said. 
When  folkses  'ouldn't  see,  I 

I  might  dive  'em  to  'ou  —  dust  wait 
'Tul  'ou's  alone  wiz  me! " 
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I  blushed,  and  so  did  sister  Bell» 
The  gay  girl  friends,  ah  me! 
I  wished  the  horrid,  horrid  things 
A  thousand  miles  at  sea! 


SAVING    MOTHER. 

The  farmer  sat  in  his  ea<3y  chair 
Between  the  fire  and  the  lamplight's  glare ; 
His  face  was  ruddy  and  full  and  fair. 
His  three  small  boys  in  the  chimney  nook 
Conned  the  lines  of  a  picture  book ; 
His  wife,  the  pride  of  his  home  and  heart. 
Baked  the  biscuit  and  made  the  tart. 
Laid  the  table  and  steeped  the  tea. 
Deftly,  swiftly,  silently; 
Tired  and  weary  and  weak  and  faint. 
She  bore  her  trials  without  complaint. 
Like  many  another  household  saint  — 
Content,  all  selfish  bliss  above 
In  the  patient  ministry  of  love. 

At  last,  between  the  clouds  of  smoke 

That  wreathed  his  lips,  the  husband  spoke :  — 

"  There's  taxes  to  raise,  an'  int'rest  to  pay,  — 
And  ef  there  should  come  a  rainy  day, 
'Twould  be  mighty  handy,  I'm  boun'  to  say, 
T'  have  sumpthin'  put  by.     For  folks  must  die. 
An'  there's  funeral  bills,  and  gi'avestuns  to  buy 
Enough  to  swamp  a  man,  purty  nigh. 
Besides,  there's  Edward  and  Dick  and  Joe 
To  be  provided  for  when  we  go. 
So'f  I  was  you,  I'll  tell  what  I'd  du  : 
I'd  be  savin*  of  wood  as  ever  I  could  — 
Extry  fire  don't  du  any  good  — 
I'd  be  savin'  of  soap,  an'  savin'  of  ile. 
And  run  up  some  candles  once  in  a  while; 
I'd  be  rather  sparin'  of  coffee  an'  tea. 

For  sugar  is  high. 

And  all  to  buy. 
And  cider  is  good  enough  for  me. 
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I'd  be  kind  o'  careful  about  my  clo'es 
And  look  out  sharp  how  the  money  goes  — 
Gewgaws  is  useless,  nater  knows; 

Extiy  trimmin' 

'S  the  bane  of  women. 

"  I'd  sell  off  the  best  of  the  cheese  and  honey. 
And  eggs  is  as  good,  nigh  about,  's  the  money; 
And  as  to  the  carpet  you  wanted  new  — 
I  guess  we  can  make  the  old  one  du. 
And  as  for  the  washer,  an'  sewin'  machine. 
Them  smooth-tongued  agents'  so  pesky  mean. 
You'd  better  get  rid  of  'em,  slick  and  clean. 
What  do  they  know  about  women's  work? 
Du  they  calkilate  women  was  born  to  shirk? 


■»» 


Dick  and  Edward  and  little  Joe, 

Sat  in  the  comer  in  a  row. 

They  saw  the  patient  mother  go. 

On  ceaseless  errands  to  and  fro ; 

They  saw  that  her  form  was  bent  and  thin, 

Her  temples  gray,  her  cheeks  sunk  in. 

They  saw  the  quiver  of  lip  and  chin  — 

And  then,  with  a  wai^mth  he  could  not  smother. 

Outspoke  the  youngest,  frailest  brother — 

**  You  talk  of  savin'  wood  and  ile 
An'  tea  an'  sugar,  all  the  while. 
But  you  never  talk  of  savin'  mother! " 


THE    SHARPSHOOTER'S    MISS. 

Yes,  that  old  ride  hanging  there  its  pension,  too,  has 

won ; 
And  every  notch  upon  its  stock  shows  what  its  aim  has 

done. 
Its  name,  **  Old  Neverfail,"  it  earned  from  more  than  one 

brigade ; 
And  through  the  war,  from  end  to  end,  but  one  clear  miss  it 

made. 
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That  one?    Well,  this  was  how  it  came:  'Twas  down  in 

Tennessee, 
Just  after  Richmond  fell,  and  Grant  had  got  the  sword  of 

Lee, 
Our  regiment,  the  Fourth  Vermont,  for  ten  long  months  had 

fought. 
And  watched,  and  chased  a  raider-chief  who  still  could  not 

be  caught. 

We  called  him  "  Fly-by-Night "  (a  name  that  suited  us  as 

well) ; 
The  moon  ne^er  went  behind  a  cloud  but  rose  his  charging 

yell! 
He'd  fight  and  run,  and  run  and  fight,  but  ever  slipped  away. 
And  which  side  got  the  most  hard  kziocks  'twould  puzzle  me 

to  say. 

So,  when  the  order  to  disband  was  passed  along  from 

Lee, 
We  felt  like  some  big  dog  who'd  nipped  at  last  a  plaguing 
flea; 
V    And  as,  to  give  parole,  rode  in  those  men  in  dusty  gray— 
^     Though  all  our  boys  stood  on  parade,  and  all  the  bands  did 
play  — 

.  We  felt  as  though  a  funeral,  somehow,  was  going  on. 
To  see  those  gallant  foemen  drop,  all  hopeless  and  forlorn. 

t      So  worn  and  wan  their  leader  rode  before  his  silent  host. 
It  seemed  as  though  both  cause  and  man  had  faded  to  a  ghost! 
And  while  their  arms  were  being  stacked,  the  parole  being 

I  read. 

He  stood  apart  with  shaded  eyes  and  low  averted  head ; 
But  when  the  color-guard  advanced  to  turn  his  standard  in. 
He  lifted  to  the  i^ort,  torn  rag  his  haggard  face  and  thin; 

With  husky  voice,  to  gruff  old  Kent,  our  colonel,  prim  and 

stern, 
He  said:  "With  victory  crowned  to-day  to  happy  homes 

you  turn, 
While  we  to  waste  and  ravaged  farms  our  weary  footsteps 

bend; 
Yours  all  the  glory  —  ours  the  loss,  the  shame,  the  bitter 

end  — 
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Grant,  then,  I  bear  from  this  sad  spot  one  remnant  of  my 

pride ; 
This  ragged  flag,  that  fonr  long  years  has  floated  by  my 

side ; 
From  half  a  score  of  hopeless  fights  IVe  borne  it  in  my 

breast! 
So  take  my  sword  to  Washington  to  hang  among  the  rest; 

''But  leave  this  tattered  shred  to  me/^    Oar  colonel  shook 

his  head,  — 
"No  time  for  buncombe.    Sergeant!    Here!    Receive  the 

flag,*^  he  said. 
The  raider^s  face  grew  dark,  and  quick  his  breath,  as  you 

have  seen 
The  wounded  stag  pant  when  he  hears  the  hounds  come 

closing  in. 
Hard  by  his  horse  stood;    Against  his  cheek  he  felt  the 

banner  wafli; 
Then,  with  one  catlike  bound  he  tore  his  idol  from  its 

stafl! 
Quick  in  his  teeth  the  colors  caught,  into  the  saddle  leapt! 
A  shout  —  a  rush  of  flying  feet — off  like  the  wind  he 

swept! 

Crash!  went  our  volley;   all  in  vain.    "Quick!    Moont! 

and  cut  him  down !  ^^ 
Our  colonel  roared ;  and  soon  his  staff  and  all  who  horses 

found 
Tore  afl;er  through  the  floating  dust  the  human  whirlwind 

raised ; 
While  all  our  rowels  brought  the  blood,  and  all  our  carbines 

blazed. 
He  was  the  comet,  we  the  tail  strung  wildly  out  behind. 
And  though  our  firing  never  ceased,  still  backward  on  the 

wind 
Flattered  that  flag,  and  though  full  ofl;  his  hard-hit  h(»se 

would  reel. 
Still  gamey  was  his  rider  borne  in  spite  of  all  our  steel. 

"  We^ll  catch  him  by  the  river  cliffy  if  this  the  coarse  he 

keep!" 
Cried  one.    The  horse  was  never  foaled  would  take  that 

awful  leap. 
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See  there!  they're  down!  '*    Bat,  no;  he'd  but  the  saddle 

cast  away ; 
And  lightened  even  by  that  weight,  the  roan  rushed  on  its 

way. 
But  when  we  reached  the  river's  edge — sheer  forty  feet  the 

bank  — 
Beneath,  a  drifting  stain  of  blood  showed  where  the  stunned 

horse  sank ; 
And,  as  we  watched,  his  rider's  head  rose  midway  in  the  tide. 
And  with  the  flag  still  floating  back,  swam  for  the  other 

side. 

"Pire!"  called  the  colonel,  smiling  grim,  "we'll  stop  this 
bravo's^fan! " 

But  not  a  cartridge  in  the  troop  remained  unused  but  one. 

That  one  the  ccnonel  passed  to  me.  **  Old  Neverfail,"  he 
said, 

**  Aim  sure,  and  let  the  war's  last  shot  be  through  yon  mad- 
man's head." 

I  took  the  charge  and  slipped  it  home,  then  set  the  breech- 
sight  true  ; 

An  inch  above  the  sun-browned  neck  the  flne-drawn  bead 
I  drew, 

And  glancing  from  the  shining  tube  to  that  dark  head 
below. 

My  comrades  held  their  breath  until  I  pulled  and  let 
her  go. 

Perhaps  a  sudden  heart-beat  then  the  sure  old  piece  un- 
filing; 
Or  maybe,  unbeknown,  a  tear  upon  my  eyelid  hung; 
All  is,  that  something  caused  just  then  *'  Old  Neverfail "  to 

sag, 
For  the  onlv  hole  the  bullet  made  was  one  more  through 

that  nag ; 
And  there,  like  men  of  stone,  we  sat  (although  the  colonel 

swore), 
Until  he  safely  stemmed  the  flood  and  gained  the  further 

shore ; 
And,  somehow,  when  by  camp-fire  light  this  yam  the  boys 

would  tell. 
They'd  say,  although  the  old  gun  missed,  it  never  shot  so 

well. 

Frank  H.  Gassawat. 
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BRUDDER   JOHNSON    ON   'LECTRICITY. 

"  Speakin'  ob  'lectricity,"  said  the  Rev.  Plato  Johnson  in 
a  tnoraent  of  confidence  to  our  special  reporter,  "  it  'pears 
to  mc^dat  dare  ought  to  be  some  way  foun'  out  so  dat  you 
need'n  come  into  personal  contac'  wid  de  cuiTent.  Mr. 
£dison  tole  me  it  can't  ffo  froo  glass ;  but  den,  don'  ^er  see, 
a  man  can't  cork  hisself  up  in  a  glass  bottle  all  de  time,  so 
he  need'n  be  struck  wid  lightnin'.  De  fac'  is,  an'  dat's  wat 
I. tole  Mr.  Edison*  'lectricity,  in  de  present  stage  ob  progress, 
is  like  a  wild  boss  ob  de  prarys  wat  has  been  catched,  but 
nobody  has  put  de  harness  on  him  yet.  Now  puttin'  de 
harness  on  is  a  job  wat  not  ebbeiybody  is  willin'  to  under- 
take. You  'proach  de  front  end  ob  de  boss  wid  de  kindest 
intentions,  wid  a  bridle  in  yer  ban',  an',  unless  yer  wants  to 
die  sudden,  wid  considerable  caution.  Still,  you  find  a  look 
in  his  eyes  dat  don'  give  you  de  'pression  dat  lie  returns  yer 
'fection.  You  muss  be  able  to  step  about  putty  lively,  cos  a 
animule  ob  dat  kind  has.  de  'bility  to  turn  'ronn'  an'  present 
de  odder  end,  de  total  'pravity  end,  in  the  twinklin*  ob  an  eye, 
an'  ef  he  does,  wy,  you  is  likely  to  fin'  yerself  trabblin'  froo 
space  like  a  'spress  train'  behin'  time,  an'  wen  you  land  on  de 
odder  side  de  fence  you  is  mity  glad  somebody  build  dat 
fence,  an*  put  it  rite  down  'tween  you  an*  dat  boss.  You 
feel  as  though  you  wish  dat  boss  had  nebber  been  bom,  or 
as  if  you  wislied  bosses,  specially  wild  ones,  was  made  wid 
only  two  legs,  and  dose  both  front  ones.  Now,  den,  dat's 
de  way  wid  lightnin*.  Some  people  is  specially  'dapted  to 
handle  it,  but  I  don't  'long  to  dat  class.  I  kin  preach  an' 
show  de  sinner  de  bottomless  pit  till  he  smells  de  brimstone 
all  ober  de  church,  but  when  it  comes  to  chain  lightnin*  jest 
cotched  an'  runnin'  loose  without  any  halter  on,  well,  all  T 
can  say  is  dat  I'd  rather  be  'sensed,  cos  I  has  a  large  family, 
an*  dey  needs  me  a  little  longer  on  de  yearth. 

"  De  odder  day  Mr.  Edison  he  says,  *  Brudder  Johnson, 
I  show  you  de  'feet  ob  dis  current  on  one  ob  de  lower  orders 
ob  creation.  You  see  dat  cat  yander?'  I  says  *Yes,  Mr. 
Edison,  I  certainly  sees  a  cat  dere,  an*  a  beautiful  Moltese 
it  is,  too.'  I  went  up  an'  stroked  dat  pore  cat  in  *fectionate 
sort  ob  way,  till  at  last  Mr.  Edison  say  he  were  ready.  He 
put  a  bowl  ob  milk  down  on  de  floor,  an*  den  he  put  one 
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wire  in  de  milk  and  leff  de  odder  on  the  floor  where  de  cat 
be  sure  to  tread  on  it,  you  see?  Dat  Moltese  'proached  dat 
milk  kinder  slow  like,  ez  though  she  'spicioned  dat  Mr. 
Edison  wasn't  a  man  to  be  'tirely  trusted.  At  lass,  just 
though  she  come  to  the  'elusion  dat  no  mortal  man  could  be 
mean  'nuff  to  play  a  trick  on  a  pore  cat,  she  began  to  lap 
dat  milk.  You  know  what  happen?  You  ebber  see  such  a 
thing  as  dat?  Well,  my  sympathies  was  wid  de  cat,  but  I 
could'n  do  nothin*.  De  'speriment  was  in  de  interest  of 
de  science  ob  de  nineteenth  centuiy,  an*  I  rather  de  tfat  take 
de  dose  dan  me.  De  minnit  de  tongue  tetch  dat  milk  about 
a  hundred  thunderbolts  went  rite  through  dat  cat.  I  never 
was  so  scart  for  a  few  seconds  in  all  my  life.  I  heard 
a  meaow  dat  sounded  like  a  anvil  chorus  ob  all  de  Moltese 
cats  in  de  universe.  Wid  ebbery  hair  standin'  on  end,  wid 
her  back  all  humped  up  like  a  camel,  wid  her  tail  es  large 
es  de  brush  ob  a  fox,  dat  Moltese  was  in  the  air  'way  up 
'bove  our  heads.  When  she  struck  de  ground  she  continued 
de  concert  an'  broke  for  de  door  es  though  she  had  no  hopes 
ob  life  so  long  es  she  stayed  in  dat  buildin'.  *  You  see  dat? ' 
says  Mr.  Edison.  *  Well,'  I  says,  *  I  thought  I  seed  somefin 
in  de  air  for  a  minnit.  I  guess  that  cat  is  convinced  dat 
homoeopathy  is  de  only  way  to  take  'lectricity.  Will  she 
ebber  come  back,  do  you  think? '  •  Nebber,'  says  Mr.  Edison, 
*  nebber.'  *  Den,'  says  I,  •  de  man  wat  says  dat  a  cat  ain't  a 
reasonable  human  bein'  don't  know  what  he's  talkin'  'bout. 
An'  ef  de  oat  knows  nuff  not  to  try  dat  ting  a  second  time, 
do  you  tink  I  knows  less  dan  she  does?  I  shall  foller 
dat  cat  an'  let  lightnin'  alone  for  de  futtir*  an'  keep  my 
rheumatiz.' " 


UNION   OF   BLUE   AND   GRAY. 

The  Blue  is  marching  South  once  more. 

With  serried  steel  and  stately  tread ; 
Their  martial  music  pealed  before. 

Their  flag  of  stars  flashed  overhead. 
Ah !  not  through  storm  and  stress  they  come,. 
The  thunders  of  old  hiite  are  dumb, 
And  frank  as  clear  October's  ray 
This  meeting  of  the  Blue  and  Gray. 
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The  Phoenix  from  her  outworn  fires. 

Her  gory  ashes,  rising  free. 
Fair  Charleston,  with  her  stainless  spires, 

(xleams  by  the  silver-stranded  sea. 
No  hurtling  hail  nor  hostile  ball 
Breaks  through  the  treacherous  battle-pall ; 
True  voices  speak  from  hearts  as  true, 
For  strife  lies  dead  'twixt  Gray  and  Blue. 

Grim  Sumter,  like  a  Titan  maimed. 
Still  glooms  beyond  his  shattered  keep; 

But  where  his  bolts  of  liglitning  flamed. 
There  broods  a  quiet,  mild  as  sleep. 

His  granite  base,  long  cleansed  of  blood. 

Is  circled  by  a  golden  flood ; 

Type  of  that  peace  whose  sacred  sway 

Enfolds  tlie  Blue,  exalts  the  Gray. 

The  sea-tides  faintly  rise  afar. 

And  —  wings  of  all  the  breezes  furled  — 
Seem  slowly  borne  o'er  beach  and  bar, 

Dream -murmur  ings  from  a  spirit  world. 
Through  tlirobbing  drum  and  bugle  trill, 
The  distant  calm  seems  deeper  still, — 
Deep  as  that  faith  whose  cordial  dew 
Hath  soothed  the  Gray  and  channed  the  Blue. 

O^er  Ashley^s  breast  the  autumn  smiles, 

All  mellowed  in  her  hazy  fold, 
While  the  whitq  arms  of  languid  isles 

Are  girdled  by  ethereal  gold. 
All  nature  whispex*s :  War  is  o'er, 
Fierce  feuds  have  fled  our  sea  and  shore; 
Old  wrongs  forget,  old  ties  renew, 
O  heroes  of  the  Gray  and  Blue! 

The  Southern  Palm  and  Northern  Pine 
No  longer  clash  through  leaf  and  bough ; 

Tranquillities  of  depth  benign 

Have  bound  their  blending  foliage  now; 

Serene  they  shine  in  sun-lit  noon. 

Or,  tranced  by  cloudless  star  and  moon, 

Their  equal  shadows  softly  play 

Above  the  Blue,  across  the  Gray. 

PAiTii  H.  Hatioi. 
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THE    JACKDAW   OF  RHEIMS. 

The  Jackdaw  sat  on  the  Cardinars  chair! 

Bishop,  and  Abbot,  and  Prior  were  there; 

Many  a  monk,  and  many  a  friar, 

Many  a  knight,  and  many  a  squire. 
With  a  great  many  more  of  lesser  degi'ee  — 
In  sooth  a  goodly  company ; 
And  they  served  the  Lord  Primate  on  bended  knee. 

Never  I  ween,  was  a  prouder  seen, 
Kead  of  in  books,  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams. 
Than  the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbishop  of  Rheims! 

In  and  out,  through  the  motley  rout, 
That  little  Jackdaw  kept  hopping  about; 

Here  and  there,  like  a  dog  in  a  fair. 

Over  comfits  and  cakes,  and  dishes  and  plates. 
Cowl  and  cope,  and  rochet  and  pall. 
Mitre  and  ci*osier!  he  hopped  upon  all! 

With  saucy  air,  he  perched  on  the  chair 
Where,  in  state,  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  sat 
In  the  great  Lord  Cardinal's  great  red  hat; 

And  he  peered  in  the  face  of  his  I»rdship's  Grace, 
With  a  satisfied  look,  as  if  he  would  say, 
•*  We  two  are  the  greatest  folks  here  to-day! " 

And  the  priests,  with  awe,  as  such  freaks  they  saw. 
Said,  "The  devil  must  be  in  that  little  Jackdaw! " 

The  feast  was  over,  the  board  was  cleared. 
The  flawns  and  the  custards  had  all  disappeared. 
And  six  little  singing-boys, —  dear  little  souls! 
In  nice  clean  faces,  and  nice  white  stoles, 

Came,  in  order  due,  two  by  two. 
Marching  that  grand  refectory  through! 

A  nice  little  boy  held  a  golden  ewer. 
Embossed  and  filled  with  water,  as  pure 
As  any  that  fiows  between  Rheims  and  Namnr, 
Which  a  nice  little  boy  stood  ready  to  catch 
In  a  fine  golden  hand-basin  made  to  match. 
Two  nice  little  boys,  rather  more  grown, 
Cairied  lavender-water  and  eau-de-cologne ; 
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And  a  nice  little  boy  had  a  nice  cake  of  soap. 
Worthy  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

One*  little  boy  more  a  napkin  bore, 
Of  the  best  white"  diaper,  fringed  with  pink. 
And  a  Cardinal's  Hat  marked  in  **  permanent  ink." 

The  great  Lord  Cardinal  turns  at  the  sight 
Of  these  nice  little  boys  dressed  all  in  white : 

From  his  finger  he  draws  his  costly  turqaoise ; 
And,  not  thinking  at  all  about  little  Jackdaws, 

Deposits  it  straight  by  the  side  of  his  plate, 
While  tne  nice  little  boys  on  his  Eminence  wait; 
Till,  when  nobody 's  dreaming  .of  any  such  thing. 
That  little!  Jackdaw  hops  off  with  the  ring! 


There's  a  cry  and  a  shout,  and  a  deuce  of  a  rout,  ^ 

And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they're  about,  | 

But  the  monks  have  their  pockets  all  turned  inside  out ;  ^ 

The  fi-iars  are  kneeling,  and  hunting  and  feeling  I 

The  carpet,  the  floor,  and  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling.  J 

The  Cardinal  drew  off  each  plum-colored  shoe,  ) 

And  left  his  red  stockings  exposed  to  the  view ;  ^ 

He  peeps  and  he  feels  in  the  toes  and  the  heels ; 
They  turn  up  the  dishes, —  they  turn  up  the  plates,— 
They  take  up  the  poker  and  poke  out  the  grates, 

— They  turn  up  the  rugs, — they  examine  the  mugs:-~ 

But  no!  —  no  such  thing;  —  they  can't  find  thk  ring! 
And  the  Abbpt  declared  that  "  when  nobodv  twigged  it,  I 

Some  rascal  or  other  had  popped  in  and  prigged  it!*' 

The  Cardinal  rose  with  a  dignified  look, 

He  called  for  his  candle,  his  bell,  and  his  book! 
In  holy  anger,  and  pious  grief. 

He  solemnly  cursed  that  rascally  thief!  * 

He  cursed  him  at  boai'd,  he  cursed  him  in  bed ; 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head ; 
He  cursed  him  in  sleeping  that  every  night 
He  should  dream  of  the  oevil  and  wake  in  a  fright; 
He  cursed  him  in  eating,  he  cui*sed  him  in  drinking. 
He  cursed  him  in  coughing,  in  sneezing,  in  winking; 
He  cursed  him  in  sittmg,  in  standing,  in  lying; 
He  cursed  him  in  walking,  in  riding,  in  flying ;  ] 

He  cursed  him  in  living,  he  cursed  him  in  dymg!  — 
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Never  was  heard  sach  a  terrible  curse ! 

Bat  wliat  gave  rise  to  no  little  surprise, 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse ! 

The  day  was  gottfe,  the  night  came  on. 
The  Monks  and  the  Friars  they  searched  till  dawn: 

When  the  Sacristan  saw,  on  crumpled  claw. 
Come  limping  a  poor  little  lame  Jackdaw ; 

No  longer  gay,  as  on  yesterday ; 
His  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way; 
His  pinions  drooped  —  he  could  hardly  stand, — 
His  head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  yom*  hand ; 

His  eye  so  dim,  so  wasted-each  limb. 
That,  heedless  of  grammar,  they  all  cried,  "  That's  him!  — 
That's  the  scamp  that  has  done  this  scandalous  thing! 
That's  the  thief  that  has  got  my  Lord  Cardinal's  Ring! " 

The  poor  little  Jackdaw,  when  the  monks  he  saw. 
Feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  caw ; 
And  turned  his  ^Id  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 

**  Pray,  be  so  good  as  to  walk  this  way!  '• 

Slower  and  slower  he  limped  on  before. 
Till  they  came  to  the  back  of  the  belfry  door, 

Wliere  the  first  thing  they  saw,  'midst  the  sticks  and 
the  straw. 
Was  the  bing  in  the  nest  of  that  little  Jackdaw! 

Then  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  called  for  his  book. 
And  off  that  terrible  curse  he  took; 

The  mute  expression,  served  in  lieu  of  confessiont 
And,  being  thus  coupled  with  full  restitution. 
The  Jackdaw  got  plenary  absolution! 

—  When  those  words  were  heard,  that  poor  litde  bird 
Was  so  changed  in  a  moment,  'twas  really  absurd ; 
He  grew  sleek  and  fat;  in  addition  to  that, 
A  fresh  crop  of  feathei's  came  thick  as  a  mat! 

His  tail  waggled  more  even  than  before; 
Bat  no  longer  it  wagged  with  an  impudent  air. 
No  longer  he  perched  on  the  Cardinal's  chair. 

He  hopped  now  about  with  a  gait  devout; 
At  Matins,  at  Vespers,  he  never  was  out; 
And,  so  far  from  tmy  more  pilfering  deeds. 
He  always  seemed  telling  the  Confessor's  beads. 
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If  any  one  lied, —  or  if  any  one  swore, — 

Or  slumbered  in  prayer-time  and  happened  to  snore. 

That  good  Jackdaw  would  give  a  great  "Oaw! " 
As  much  as  to  say,  **  Don't  do  so  any  more !  " 
While  many  remarked,  as  his  mannei^  they  saw. 
That  they  **  never  had  known  such  a  pious  Jackdaw!  '* 

He  long  lived  the  pride  of  that  country  side. 
And  at  last  m  the  odor  of  sanctity  died ; 

When  as  words  were  too  faint  his  merits  to  paint, 
The  conclave  determined  to  make  him  a  Saint; 
And  on  newly-made  Saints  and  Popes,  as  you  know. 
It's  the  custom,  at  Rome,  new  names  to  bestow, 
So  they  canonized  him  by  the  name  of  Jim  Crow! 

B 


DEATH    OF   THE    OLD    ^A^IFE. 

She  had  lain  all  day  in  a  stupor,  breathing  with  heavily 
laden  breath,  but  as  the  sun  sank  to  rest  in  the  far-off 
western  sky,  and  the  red  glow  on  tiie  wall  of  the  room 
faded  into  dense  shadows,  she  awoke  and  called  feebly  to 
her  aged  partner  who  sat  motionless  by  the  bedside.  He 
bent  over  his  dying  wife  and  took  her  wan,  wrinkled  hand 
in  his.  **  Is'it  night?"  she  afekedin  tremulous  tones,  looking 
at  him  with  eyes  that  saw  not.  "  Yes,"  he  answered  softly, 
"it  is  gi-owing  dark."  "Where  are  the  children?*'  she 
queried;  "are  they  all  in?"  Poor  old  man!  how  could  he 
answer  her?  the  children  who  had  slept  for  long  years  in 
the  old  churchyard,  —  who  had  outlived  childhood  and  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and,  growing  old,  hiu]  lain 
down  the  cross-  and  gone  to  wear  the  crown  before  the  old 
father  and  mother  had  finished  their  sojourn.-—"  The  children 
are  safe,"  answered  the  old  man,  tremulously;  "don't  think 
of  them,  Janet,  think  of  yourself;  does  the  way  seem  dark?" 
"  *  My  trust  is  in  Thee ;  let  me  never  be  confounded.* 
What  does  it  matter  if  the  way  is  dark  P  I*d  rather  walk 
with  God  in  the  dark,  than  walk  alone  in  the  light.  I'd 
rather  walk  with  him  by  faith,  than  walk  alone  by  sight" 
"John,  Where's  little  Charlie?"  she  asked.  Her  mind  was 
again  in  the  past.  The  grave-dust  of  twenty  years  had  lain 
on  Charlie's  golden  hair,  but  the  mother  had  never  forgotten 
him.    The  old  man  patted  her  cold  hands,  —  bands  that  had 
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labored  so  hard  that  Uiey  were  seamed  and  wrinkled  and 
calloused  with  years  of  toil,  and  the  wedding-rino^  was  worn 
to  a  mere  thread  of  gold,  —  and  then  he  pressed  his  thin  lips 
to  them  and  cried.  She  had  encouraged  and  strengthened 
him  in  every  toil  of  life.  Why,  what  a  woman  she  had  been ! 
What  a  worker!  What  a  leader  in  Israel!  Always  with 
the  gift  Of  prayer  or  service.  They  had  stood  at  many  a 
deathbed  together  —  closed  the  eyes  of  loved  ones,  and  tnen 
sat  down  with  the  Bible  between  them  to  read  the  promises. 
Now  she  was  abont  to  cross  the  dark  river  alone.  And  it 
was  strange  and  sad  to  the  old  man,  and  the  yellow-haired 
granddaughter  left  them,  to  hear  her  babble  of  walks  in  the 
woods ;  of  gathering  May-flowers  and  strolling  with  John ; 
of  petty  household  cares  that  she  had  always  put  down  with 
a  strong,  resolute  hand;  of  wedding-feasts  and  deathbed 
triumph;  and  when  at  midnight  she  heard  the  bride- 
gi-oom's  voice,  and  the  old  man,  bending  over  her,  cried 
pitifully,  and  the  young  granddaughter  kissed  her  pale 
brow,  there  was  a  solemn  joy  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  the 
names  of  her  children,  one  by  one,  as  if  she  saw  them  with 
immortal  eyes,  and  with  one  glad  smile  put  on  immortality. 
They  led  the  old  man  sobbing  away,  and  when  he  saw  her 
again  the  glad  sun  was  shining,  the  air  was  jubilant  with 
the  song  of  birds,  and  she  lay  asleep  on  the  couch  under  the 
north  window  where  he  had  seen  her  so  often  lie  down  to 
rest,  while  waiting  for  the  Sabbath-bell.  And  she  wore  the 
same  best  black  silk,  and  the  string  of  gold-beads  about  her 
thin  neck  and  the  folds  of  white  tulle,  only  now  the  brooch 
with  his  miniature  was  wanting,  and  in  its  plaee  was  a 
white  rose  and  a  spray  of  cedar  —  she  had  loved  cedar — 
she  had  loved  to  sing  over  her  work : 

"  Oh,  may  I  in  His  courts  be  seen. 
Like  a  youngs  cedar,  fresh  and  green.** 

But  what  a  strange  transformation  was  there!  The  wrin- 
kles were  gone.  The  traces  of  age,  and  pain,  and  weariness 
were  all  smoothed  out ;  the  face  had  grown  strangely  young, 
and  a  placid  smile  was  laid  on  the  pale  lips.  The  old  man 
was  awed  by  the  likeness  to  the  bride  of  his  youth.  He 
kissed  the  unresponsive  lips,  and  said  softly :  **  YouVe  found 
heaven  first,  Janet,  but  you'll  come  .for  me  soon.  It's  our 
first  parting  in  over  seventy  years,  but  it  won't  be  for  long 
—  it  won't  be  for  long."  And  it  was  not.  The  winter  snows 
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have  not  fallen,  and  to-day  would  have  been  their  diamond 
wedding.  We  had  planned  much  for  it,  and  I  wonder  —  I 
wonder — but  no !  Where  they  are  there  is  neither  marriage 
nor  giving  in  marriage. 


SQUIRE    HOUSTON'S    MARRIAGE    CERE- 

MONY. 

You  bromish  now,  you  goot  man  dare, 

Vot  sthands  ubon  de  vloor, 
To  hab  dish  vooman  for  your  vife, 

Und  liib  her  ebbermore ; 
To  feed  her  veil  mit  sourkraut, 

Peens,  putthermilks  und  scheese, 
Und  in  all  dings  to  lend  your  aid,  ^ 

Dat  vill  bromote  her  ease? 

•*  Yesh; "  und  you  vooman  sthandin  dare. 

Do  bledofe  your  vord  dish  tay,  , 

Dat  you  vill  took  for  your  hoospand,  ^ 

Dis  man  —  und  him  obey ; 
Dftt  you  vill  ped  und  poard  mit  him, 

Vosh,  iron  und  mend  his  eloothes,  1 

Laf  ven  he  shmiles,  veep  ven  he  mooms, 

Und  chare  his  shoys  und  voes? 

Veil,  den,  I  now,  viddin  dese  vails, 

Mit  shoy,  und  not  mit  kreef,  j 

Bronounch  you  bote  to  po  one  mind. 

Von  name,  von  man,  von  beef; 
I  pooblish  here  dese  holy  pands, 

Dese  matthermoonial  ties, 
Pefore  Got,  mine  frow,  Hans  mid  Poll, 

Und  all  dese  gazin  eyes.  ' 

Und,  as  de  shacred  Schripture  says, 

Vofc-God  unites  togedder 
Let  no  man  dare  ashunder  put. 

Let  no  man  dare  dem  sever. 
Dare !  britekroom,  now  schoost  you  sthop, 

ril  hold  tight  fasht  your  collar, 
Unteel  you  anshwer  me  dish  ting,  • 

Und  dat^s  —  vare  iak  mine  toUar  f 


i 
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THE    BAFFLED    BOOK    AGENT. 

He  came  in  briskly  and  sat  down,  with  a  comer  of 
his  paper  collar  reared  over  his  left  ear.  A  qualmjr  smell 
of  last  week's  clothes  hung  about  him.  He  turned  his  ghiss 
eyes  upon  us,  and,  loosening  his  india-rubber  tongue, 
began :  — 

** '  The  Universal  History  of  the  Universe '  —  in  two  thou- 
sand instalments  —  fifty  cents  an  instalment  —  thi-ee  hun- 
dred engravings  —  " 

•*  Stop,  my  friend.  Restrain  that  intellectual  flow  —  dam 
up  that  torrent  of  eloquence.  Listen  to  me.  Do  you  know 
what  has  come  to  me  since  I  saw  you  last?  It  was  in 
Octo  —  " 

•*But  sir"  interrupted  the  book-agent,  "you  never  saw 
me  before." 

•*  Never  saw  you !  Impossible !  Could  one  who  once 
gazed  on  those  noble  lineaments  ever  forget  them?  Could 
that  coy  wart  on  the  nose  be  ever  forgotten,  or  that  elo- 
quent mole  on  your  iron  jaw?  Never,  never!  It  was  in 
October  that  I  met  you  last.  Blessed  October, —  that 
month  of  ripeness  and  of  sobered  passion !  Do  you  know  of 
all  the  months  in  the  year,  October  is  —  " 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  book-agent,  rolling 
his  bi'ass  eyelids  in  desperation,  "you  are  —  " 

"  Pardon  mo,  sir;  I  cannot  allow  any  man  to  hold  the 
reins  of  cohversation  over  me, —  I  will  not  be  interrupted,— 
to  resume :  my  great-grandmother  was  the  pertest  woman 
of  her  age  that  you  ever  saw.  She  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years  old,  and  yet  was  as  chipper  as  the  best  of 
ns.  My  brother,  who  was  an  inventive  man,  put  her  on  a 
pair  of  wheels,  and  it  would  have  done  you  good  to  have 
seen  her  scoot  around.  I  suppose  ours  was  the  only  family 
that  could  boast  of  a  grandmother  on  wheels,  and  yet  —  " 

"  But,  sir,  I  am  in  a  gi'eat  huiTy,  and  —  " 

"  You  must  positively  not  interrupt  me,  my  friend.  As 
I  was  saying  before,  when  a  man  has  a  family  growing  up 
around  him  it  is  hard  to  say  which  one  he  loves  best.  And 
yet  that  boy  of  mine,  with  the  strawberry  mark  on  his  left 
ear —  there's  a  queer  story  connected  with  that  strawberry- 
mark,  that  would  please  you, —  have  you  a  child?  '* 

"I  am  the  father  of  thirteen  miserable  children,"  he 
replied. 
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"  Ah,  then  you  can  sympathize  with  my  story.  You  have 
been  a  mother  yourself.  Ah,  you  can  sound  the  depth  of  a 
mother's  love !  It  is  as  deep  as  an  artesian  well,  as  high  as 
a  lil>erty-pole.  It  soars  like  a  Chinese  kite,  it  grovels  like  a 
ground-hog.  It  is  sweet  to  be  a  mother.  It  gives  us  a  new 
life,  and  Alls  us  with  a  broati,  deep,  sweet  —  " 

"Really,  sir,  I  haven't  the  time  — "  broke  out  the  per- 
plexed and  desperate  agent. 

"Now  there  you  go  again.  You  throw  me  out  every 
time.  But  to  go  back  to  our  conversation :  I  do  think  he 
was  the  sweetest  dog  I  ever  saw.  Although  he  was  quite 
young  when  he  was  born,  he  seemed  to  take  to  learning 
naturally.  When  I  would  send  him  to  drive  the  pigs  out  of 
the  yard,  he  would  take  the  little  pigs  patronizingly  by  the 


ear  "  — 


".Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  book-agent,  dolefully;  "quite  a 
bright  dog  —  quite  bright  —  but  would  you  like  this 
•Univ^" 

"  Inten-upting  me  again  there!  But  it  don't  matter.  To 
resume :  Ad  I  said  before,  the  boat  was  very  small,  and 
quite  cranky.  It  rocked  wildly;  the  girl  became  excited, 
and  it  was  hai'd  to  control  her.  You  have  doubtless  been 
on  the  water,  and  understand  —  " 

Just  here  the  book-agent  rose,  his  steel  joints  snappinpr 
viciously.  Pie  cast  one  wild,  scared  look  around  him.  and 
made  for  the  door.  Having  reached  the  door,  he  turned 
and  looked  back  hungrily.  He  brightened  up,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  open  the  conversation  again ;  but  he  gulped  his 
sorrow  down  hastily,  and  fled. 

".  Come  back  and  see  us  again,"  we  called,  blandly, 
over  the  stairs.  "  You  are  such  a  good  listener  it's  a  pleas- 
ure to  talk  to  you.  Yes>  come  again.  Come  during  the 
next  centennial!" 


SCENE   FROM   MARY  STUART. 

{The  Park  at  Fotheringay.') 

Mart.    Farewell,  high  thought,  and  pride  of  noble  mind! 
I  will  forget  my  dignity,  and  all 
My  sufferings ;  I  will  fall  before  her  feet. 
Who  hath  reduced  me  to  this  wretchedness. 

[She  turns  towards  £liza.beth. 
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The  voice  of  Heaven  decides  for  you,  my  sister. 

Your  happy  brows  are  now  with  triumph  crown'd, 

I  bless  the  Power  Divine,  which  thus  hath  raised  you. 

IShe  kneels. 

But  in  your  turn  be  merciful,  my  sister; 

Let  me  not  lie  before  you  thus  disgraced ; 

Stretc^h  forth  your  hand,  your  roysS  hand,  to  raise 

Your  sister  from  the  depths  of  her  distress. 
£lJZABETH  (stejyping  back). 

You  are  where  it  becomes  you.  Lady  Stuait; 

And  thankfully  I  prize  my  God's  protection. 

Who  hath  notsuffered  me  to  kneel  a  suppliant 

Thus  at  your  feet,  as  you  now  kneel  at  mine. 
Mary  (with  increasing  energy  of  feeling). 

Think  on  all  earthly  things,  vicissitudes. 

Oh!  there  are  gods  who  punish  haughty  pride: 

Respect  them,  honor  them,  the  dreaSful  ones  .  . 

Who  thus  before  thy  feet  have  humbled  mel 
,     .     .     Dishonor  not 
,  Yourself  in  me :  profane  not,  nor  disgrace 

The  royal  blood  of  Tudor. 
Cliz.  (cold  and  severe)^ 

What  would  you  say  to  me,  my  Lady  Stuart? 

You  wish'd  to  speak  with  me ;  and  I,  forgetting 

The  Queen,  and  all  the  wrongs  I  have  sustain^. 

Fulfill  the  pious  duty  of  the  sister, 

And  grant  the  boon  you  wished  for  of  my  presence. 

Yet  I,  in  yielding  to  the  gen'rous  feelings 

Of  magnanimity,  expose  myself 

To  rightful  censure,  that  I  stoop  so  low. 

For  well  you  know,  you  would  have  had  me  murder*d. 
Maby.     O!  how  shall  I  begin?    O,  ho\V  shall  I 

So  artfully  arrange  my  cautious  words, 

That  they  may  touch,  yet  not  c^end  your  heart?  — 

I  am  a  Queen,  like  you,  yet  you  have  held  me 

Confined  in  prison.    As  a  suppliant 

I  came  to  you,  yet  you  in  me  insulted 

The  pious  use  of  hospitality; 

Slighting  in  me  the  holy  law  of  nations, 

Immur'd  me  in  a  dungeon  —  tore  from  me 

My  friends  and  servants;  to  unseemly  want 

I  was  exposed,  and  huiried  to  the  bar 

Of  a  disgracefril,  insolent  tribunaL 
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No  more  of  this ;  —  in  everlastino^  silence 

Be  buried  all  the  cruelties  I  suflfer'd! 

See  —  I  will  throw  the  blame  of  all  on  fate, 

'Twas  not  your  fault,  no  more  than  it  was  mine. 

An  evil  spirit  rose  from  the  abyss, 

To  kindle  in  our  hearts  the  flames  of  hate. 

By  which  our  tender  youth  had  been  divided. 

[^Approaching  her  confidently ^  and  with  a  flat- 
tering tone. 
Now  stand  we  face  to  face;  now,  sister,  speak; 
Name  but  my  crime,  I'll  fully  satisfy  you, — 
Alas  !  had  you  vouchsafed  to  hear  me  then. 
When  I  so  earnest  sought  to  meet  your  eye. 
It  never  would  have  come  to  this,  nor  would. 
Here  in  this  mournful  place,  have  happen'd  now 
This  so  distressful,  this  so  mournful  meeting. 

Eliz.  My  better  stars  preserv'd  me.     I  was  warn'd. 
And  laid  not  to  my  breast  the  pois'nous  adder! 
Accuse  not  fate!  your  own  deceitful  heart 
It  was,  the  wild  ambition  of  your  house. 
But  God  is  with  me.    The  blow  was  aim*d 
Full  at  my  head,  but  yours  it  is  which  falls! 

Mary.     I'm  in  the  hand  of  Heav'n.     You  never  will 
Exert  so  cruelly  the  pow'r  it  gives  you. 

Eliz.  Who  shall  prevent  me?    Say,  did  not  your  uncle 
Set  all  the  Kings  of  Europe  the  example, 
How  to  conclude  a  peace  with  those  they  hate? 
Force  is  my  only  surety ;  no  alliance 
Can  be  concluded  with  a  race  of  vipers. 

Mary.    You  have  constantly  regarded  me 
But  as  a  stranger,  and  an  enemy. 
Had  you  dedar'd  me  heir  to  your  dominions. 
As  is  my  right,  then  gratitude  and  love 
In  rac  had  fix'd,  for  you,  a  faithful  friend 
And  kinswoman. 

Eliz.  Your  friendship  is  abroad. 

Name  you  my  successor!    The  treach'rous  snare! 
That  in  my  bfe  you  might  seduce  my  people ; 
And,  like  a  sly  Armida,  in  your  net 
Entangle  all  our  noble  English  youth; 
That  all  might  turn  to  the  new  rising  sun, 
Andl  — 

Mary.  O  sister,  rule  your  realm  in  peace. 
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I  give  up  ev'ry  claim  to  these  domains  — 
Ams !  the  pinions  of  my  soul  are  lam'd ; 
Greatness  entices  me  no  more :  your  point 
Is  gained ;  I  am  but  Mary's  shadow  now  — 
My  noble  spirit  is  at  last  broke  down 
By  long  captivity :  —  you've  done  your  worst 
On  me ;  you  have  destroyed  me  in  my  bloom ! 
Now,  end  your  work,  my  sister ;  —  speak  at  length 
The  word,  which  to  pronounce  has  brought  you  hither; 
For  I  will  ne'er  believe  that  you  are  come 
To  mock  unfeelingly  your  hapless  victim. 
•  Pronounce  this  word;  — say,  **Mary,  you  are  free: 
You  have  already  felt  my  pow'r,  —  learn  now 
To  honor  too  my  generosity." 
Say  this,  and  I  will  take  my  life,  will  take 
My  freedom,  as  a  present  from  your  hands. 
One  word  makes  all  undone;  — I  wait  for  it;  — 
O,  let  it  not  be  needlessly  delay'd. 
Woe  to  you,  if  you  end  not  with  this  word! 
For  should  you  not,  like  some  divinity. 
Dispensing  noble  blessings,  quit  me  now. 
Then,  sister,  not  for  all  this  island's  wealth. 
For  all  the  realms  encircled  by  the  deep. 
Would  I  exchange  my  present  lot  for  yours. 

Euz.  And  you  confess,  at  last,  that  you  are  conquer'd : 
Are  all  your  schemes  run  out?    No  more  assassins 
Now  on  the  road?    Will  no  adventurer 
Attempt  again,  for  you,  the  sad  achievement? 
Yes,  noadam,  it  is  over :  —  You'll  seduce 
No  mortal  more.    The  world  has  other  cares ;  — 
None  is  ambitious  of  the  dangerous  honor 
Of  being  your  fourth  husband. 

Mart  (starting  angrily).  Sister,  sister!  — 

Grant  me  forbearance,  all  ye  pow'rs  of  heaven! 

Euz.  (regards  her  long,  with  a  look  of  proud  contempt). 
These,  then,  are  the  charms 
Which  no  man  with  impunity  caCTview, 
Near  which  no  woman  dare  attempt  to  stand? 
In  sooth,  this  honor  has  been  cheaply  gain'd. 

Mart.    This  is  too  much ! 

Euz.  (laughing  insultingly), 

I  ou  show  us  now,  indeed. 
Your  real  face ;  till  now  *twas  but  the  mask. 
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Mary  (burning  with  rage,  yet  dignified  and  noble). 

My  sins  were  hnman,  and  the  faults  of  youth.; 

Superior  force  misled  me.     I  have  never 

Denied  or  sought  to  hide  it :  I  despis'd 

All  false  appearance,  as  became  a  Queen. 

The  worst  of  me  is  known,  and  I  can  say. 

That  I  am  better  than  the  fame  I  bear. 

Woe  to  you !  when,  in  time  to  come,  the  world 

Shall  draw  the  robe  of  honor  from  your  deeds. 

With  which  thy  arch-hypocrisy  has  veil'd 

The  raging  flames  of  lawless  secret  lust. 

Virtue  was  not  your  portion  from  your  mother ; 

Well  know  we  what  it  was  which  brought  the  head 

Of  Anna  Boleyn  to  the  fatal  block. 

I've  supported 
Wliat  human  nature  can  support :  farewell. 
Lamb-hearted  resignation,  passive  patience, 
Fly  to  thy  native  heaven ;  burst  at  length 
Thy  bonus,  come  forward  from  thy  dreary  cave. 
In  all  thy  fury,  long-suppressfed  rancor! 
And  thou,  who  to  the  angered  basilisk 
Im.part'st  the  murdVous  glance,  O,  arm  my  tongue 
With  poisonM  darts! 

(raising  her  voice).  A  pretender 

Profanes  the  English  throne !    The  gen Vous  Britons' 
Are  cheated  by  a  juggler,  [whose  whole  fi^re 
Is  false  and  painted,  heart  as  well  as  face  jj 
If  right  prevaiPd,  you  now  would  in  tlie  dust 
Refore  me  lie,  for  I'm  your  rightful  monarch! 
[Elizabeth  hastily  retires, 

Mary.  At  last,  at  last. 

After  whole  years  of  sorrow  and  abasement, 
One  moment  of  victorious  revenge! 

SCHIIiLBB. 
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The  holidays  advance,  with  measured  tread, 
The  snow-clouds  drift  athwart  the  sombre  skies. 

The  average  youngster  daily  goes  to  bed 
To  dr^m  of  Santa  Claus  and  pumpkin  pies. 
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The  baker  kneads  his  doiigh  with  swifter  ease, 
And  moulds  his  wares  in  figures  rare  and  quaint; 

The  kind  confectioner,  in  hope  to  please, 
Tips  off  his  candies  with  fresh  coats  of  paint. 

Full  many  a  colic-<sramp  and  mortal  throe 
The  dark,  unfathomed  depths  of  mince-meat  hear, 

Full  many  a  soul  the  candy,  white  as  snow. 
Has  hastened  homeward  up  the  golden  stair. 


CONVERSION  OF  COLONEL  QUAGG. 

OoLOifEL  QuAGO  and  his  anvil  were,  one  April  evening, 
in  fierce  dispute  about  a  red>hot  horseshoe.  The  fire  roared, 
the  sparks  fiew  up  the  chimney,  and  the  bellows  blew 
fiercely.  The  colonel  had  the  advantage  of  a  hammer  that 
Tubal  Cain  might  have  wielded  when  he  fashioned  tiie  first 
ploughshare;  but  the  anvil  was  used  to  hard  knocks,  and 
stood  out  against  the  blacksmith  bravely.  Indeed,  if  a 
certain  metallic  vibration  was  to  be  taken  into  account,  the 
anvil  had  the  best  of  it;  for  it  had  the  last  word.  Only 
the  unfortunate  horsehoe  came  to  grief;  and,  like  the  man 
between  two  stools  who  came  to  the  ground,  was  battered 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes  between  the  two  disputants.  Sud- 
denly, 'Zeek,  the  bellows-blower,  ceased  for  a  moment  in  his 
occupation,  and  remarked,  — 

**  One  o'  them,  colonel,  top  o'  the  hill.  On  a  boss.  Legs 
as  long  as  a  coulter." 

"  Twankeydillo !  twankeydillo! "  sung  out  Colonel  Quagg, 
in  great  exultation.  "  He,  ^Zeek,  and  plenty  of  it;  for  Jack 
Strap,  the  crittur,  is  getting  tarnation  rusty." 

The  fatal  strap  being  **  iled  *'  rather  more  liberally  than 
usual,  the  colonel  grasped  it  in  his  mighty  hand,  and  passed 
out  at  the  smithy  door. 

He  saw,  coming  towards  him  down  the  hill,  a  long-legged, 
yellow-faced  man  in  black,  with  a  white  neckcloth  and  a 
oroad-brimmed  hat  He  bestrode  a  sc4emn-looking  white 
horse,  with  a  long  tail.  He  had  but  one  spur  (the  rider), 
but  it  was  a  very  long  and  rusty  spur.  In  his  hand  he 
canned  a  little  dog^s-eared  book ;  but,  as  he  rode,  he  sung 
quite  softly  a  little  hymn 
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Colonel  Qnagg  waited  till  the  yerse  of  the  hymn  was 
quite  finished,  and  the  horseman  had  ^ot  to  within  a  couple 
of  yards  of  his  door,  when  he  called  oat  in  a  terrible 
voice,  — 

"Hold  hiird!" 

"  Brother,"  said  the  man  on  the  horse,  **  good  evening, 
and  peace." 

"For  the  matter  of  that,"  responded  Colonel  Quagg, 
"  rot!    Hold  hard,  and  git  oat  of  that  hoss." 

•*  Brother?  "  the  otlier  interrogated,  as  if  not  quite  under- 
standing the  command. 

**  Git  out,  I  tell  you,"  cried  the  blacksmith ;  "  legs  and 
feet  Git  out,  you  long-tailed  blackbird.  Git  oat,  for  I'm 
riz,  and  snakes  will  wake!    I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

The  long  man  slid  rather  than  got  o£f  his  horse.  It  was 
indeed  Brother  Zephaniah  Sockdolloger;  for  his  face  was 
quincier  than  ever,  and,  as  he  descended  from  his  steed,  he 
snut  one  eye  and  expectorated. 

"  Now,"  said  the  blacksmith,  seating  himself  on  the  horse- 
block in  front  of  his  dwelling,  and  giving  a  blow  on  the 
ground  with  his  strap  that  made  the  pebbles  dance,  "  where 
o  you  hail  from?". 

"  From  Punkington  City,  brother,"  answered  the  Beverend 
Zephaniah. 

**  And  whar  are  you  a  goin*  tu?  " 

*•  To  Rapparoarer  City." 

"  And  wliat  may  you  be  goin^  for  to  da  in  that  location?  " 

•*  Goin*  on  circuit" 

Colonel  Quagg  shook  out  the  strap  to  its  full  length,  and 
passed  it  through  his  horny  hand. 

.  "There  was  a  brother  of  yours,"  he  said  sententioasly, 
"  that  went  to  Rapp:u*oarer  City  last  fall.  He  passed  this 
edifice,  he  did.  Ho  met  this  strap  close  by  here.  And  this  | 
strap  made  him  see  comets,  and  dance  like  a  shaking  i 
Quaker,  and  feel  uncommon  like  a  bob-tailed  bull  in  fly-     i 

time And  I  du  hope,"  the  colonel  continued,  "  that 

you,  brother,  aren't  of  the  same  religion  as  this  babe  of 
grace  was  as  met  the  strap  as  he  was  riding.  That  religion 
was  the  Grace- Walking  religion,  and  that  religion  I  always 
lick." 

"Lick,  brother? " 

"  lick.    With  the  strap.    Dreadful." 
Colonel  Goliah  Quagg,"  said  the  ministor,  "  for  saoh,  I 
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know,  is  yonr  name  in  the  flenh,  I  am  a,  preacher  of  the 
Grace- Walking  connection.  Humble,  but  faithful,  I  hope/* 
"Then,"  returned  Colonel  Quag^,  making  an  ironical 
bow,  **  this  is  the  strap  with  which  I  am  going  to  lick  you 
into  sarse." 

"Brother,  brother,"  the  other  cried,  shaking  his  head, 
"  cast  that  cruel  strap  from  out  of  thine  hand.  Close  thine 
hand,  if  thou  wilt,  upon  the  hammer  of  thy  trade,  the 
coulter  of  thy  plough,  upon  a  pen,  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  the 
handle  of  a  lantern  to  light  men  to  peace,  and  love,  and 
good-will;  but  close  it  not  upon  sword  of  iron,  or  bludgeon 
of  wood,  or  strap  of  leathern  hide.  For,  from  the  uplifting 
and  downfall ing  of  those  wicked  instruments  came  never 
good ;  but  rather  boiling  tears,  and  braises  and  blood,  and 
misery,  and  death." 

"  Now  look  you  here,"  the  blacksmith  cried,  impatiently. 
**  Talk  as  long  as  you  like;  but  talk  while  I  am  a-lieking  of 
you.  For  time  is  precious,  and  must  not  be  thrown  away 
nohow.     Lick  you  I  must,  and  lick  you  I  will — hard." 

**  But,  brother  —  but,  colonel " 

**  Rot ! "  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "  Straps  is  waiting.  Stubs 
and  fences !  VW  knock  you  into  horseshoes  and  then  into 
horsenails,  if  you  keep  me  waiting." 

**Have  you  no  merciful  feelings?"  asked  Zephaniah,  as 
If  sorely  troubled. 

"Not  a  cent  of 'm.  Air  you  ready?  Will  you  take  it 
fighting,  or  will  yon  take  it  lying  down?  Some  takes 
it  fighting;  some  takes  it  like  lambs,  lying  down.  Only 
make  haste." 

••  Goliah  Quagg,"  the  minister  responded,  "  I  am  a  man 
of  peace,  and  not  one  that  goes  about  raging  with  sword 
and  buckler,  like  unto  Apollyon,  or  a  corporal  of  the  Boston 
Tigers;  and  I  would  rather  not  take  it  at  all." 

**You  must,"  the  colonel  roared,  now  fairly  infuriated. 
••  Pickled  alligators !  you  must.  Hold  har(^  you  coon !  Hold 
hard!  for  I^m  a  goin*  to  begin.  Now,  once  more;  is  it 
fighting,  or  is  it  qiiiet,  you  mean  for  to  take  it?  " 

**Well,"  said  Brother  Zephaniah,  "you  are  hard  upon 
me,  colonel,  and  tliat's  true.  It^s  fighting  or  lying  down, 
isn't  it?  " 

**  Ay,"  returned  the  colonel,  brandishing  his  strap. 
**Thenf  Vll  take  it  fighting j"*"*  the  man  of  peace  said  quietly. 
Colonel  Qoagg- halted  for  a  moment,  as  if  amazed  at  the 
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andacity  of  the  Graoe-Walker.  Then,  with  a  wild  halloo, 
he  rashed  upon  him  very  much  as  a  hob-tailed  bull  does 
rush  about  under  the  aggravating  influence  of  flies.  His 
hand  was  upon  the  minister's  collar;  the  strap  that  had 
done  so  much  execution  in  its  time  was  swinging  high  in 
the  air,  when  — 

Stay.  Can  you  imagine  the  ra^e,  astonishment,  and 
despair  of  a  schoolmaster  caned  by  his  pupil;  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  sentenced  to  be  bambooed  by  a  Hong 
Kong  coolie;  of  the  beadle  of  the  Burlington  Ai-cade  ex- 

Eulsed  therefrom  by  a  boy  with  a  basket ;  of  a  butler  kicked 
y  a  footpage ;  of  a  Southern  planter  cowhided  by  one  of  his 
own  darkies;  of  a  Broadway  dandy  jostled  by  a  newly- 
landed  Irish  emigrant;  of  a  policeman  ordered  to  move  on 
by  an  apple-woman;  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  desired  to  stand  at  ease  by  a  drummer;  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome  blessed  with  two  fingers  by  a  chorister  boy?  If 
you  can  imagine  anything  of  that  sort, — but  only  if  you  can, 
— you  .may  l^  able  to  form  some  idea  of  how  Colonel  Quagg 
felt  when  a  storm  of  blows,  hard,  well-directed,  and  inces- 
sant, began  to  fall  on  his  head,  on  his  breast,  on  his  face,  on 
his  shoulders,  oa  his  arms,  on  his  legs,  —  all  over  his  body, 
so  rapidly  that  he  felt  as  if  he  was  being  hit  everywhere  at 
once,  —  when  he  found  his  strap  would  hit  nowhere  on  the 
body  of  his  opponent,  but  that  he  himself  was  hit  every- 
where. 

Sledgehammers!  Sledgehammers  were  nothing  to  the 
jists  of  the  Grace- Walking  brother.  A  bob-tailed  bull  in 
fly-time  wns  an  animal  to  be  envied  in  compariscm  to  the 
colonel.  He  danced  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  darkie  toeing 
and  heeling  a  hornpipe.  He  saw  mot*e  comets  than  Tycho 
Brahe  or  EiTa  Pater  ever  dreamed  of.  He  >fi^t  that  he  was 
all  nose,  and  that  a  horribly  swollen  one.  '^hen  that  he 
had  swallowed  all  his  teeth.  Then  that  he  had  f^e  hundred 
eyes,  and  then  none  at  all.  Then  that  his  ribs  w>snt  in  and 
his  blood  came  out.  Then  his  legs  failed  under  him,  and 
he  fell  down  all  of  a  heap;  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  class^pally 
and  pugilistically,  he  hit  out  wildly,  felt  groggy,  and  ii^ent 
down  at  the  ropes.  The  tall  brother  went  down  atop  of  hita, 
and  continued  pounding  away  at  his  body,  —  not  perhaps  as 
hard  as  he  could,  but  decidedly  much  harder  than  the 
colonel  liked,  —  singing  all  the  while  the  little  hymn. 

'*  Hold  hard !  "  gaap^  the  colonel  at  last,  faintly.     '*  You 
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don't  mean  mnrder,  Ao  you?  You  won't  hit  a  man  when 
he's  down,  much  more,  will  you,  brother?  " 

**  By  no  means,"  answered  Zephaniah,  bringing  down  his 
fist,  nevertheless,  with  a  tremendous  "  bash "  upon  the 
colonel's  nose,  as  if  there  were  a  fly  there,  and  he  wanted 
to  kill  it.  **  But  you've  took  it  fighting,  colonel ;  and  you 
may  as  well  now  take  it  like  a  lamb,  lying  down." 

"But  I'm  broke,  I  tell  you,"  groaned  the  vanquished 
blacksmith.  "I  can't  do  no  more.  You  air  so  mighty 
liard,  you  airJ^ 

•'Oh J  you  give  in,  then?" 

"Ay,"  murmured  Colonel  Quagg,  **  I  cave  in." 

'*  Speak  louder,  I'm  hard  of  hearing." 

•*  Yes ! "  repeated  the  colonel,  with  a  groan.  "  I  du  cave 
in.  For  I'm  beat ;  whittled  clean  away  to  the  small  end 
o'  nothing — chawed  up -^cornered." 

"  You  must  promise  me  one  little  thing.  Colonel  Goliah 
Quagg,"  said  the  Reverend  Sockdolloger,  without,  however, 
removing  his  knees  from  the  coloners  chest.  "  You  must 
promise,  before  I  leave  off  hammering  of  your  body,  never 
for  to  ill-treat  by  word  or  deed  any  of  our  people, -«- 
ministers,  elders,  aeacons,  or  brethren." 

**  I'll  promise,"  replied  the  colonel ;  "  only  let  me  get  up. 
You're  choking  me." 

"  Not  to  rile,  lick,  or  molest  any  other  peaceable  critturs 
as  are  coming  or  going  past  your  way," 

"  I  promise,"  muttered  the  colonel,  who  was  now  becoming 
purple  in  the  face. 

"  Likewise,"  continued  Zephaniah,  playfully  knocking 
away  one  of  his  adversary's  loose  teeth,  so  as  to  make  hS 
mouth  neat  and  tidy,  "  you  must  promise  to  give  up  drinking 
of  rum ;  which  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  bad  for  the 
innards,  besides  being  on  the  trunk-line  to  perdition.  And, 
finally,  you  must  promise  to  come  to  our  next  camp-meeting, 
cle.in  shaved,  and  with  a  contrite  heart." 

**  No,"  cried  the  almost  expiring  colonel,  **  I  won't,  not  for 
all  the  tobacco  in  Virginny !  Nor  yet  for  Martin  van  Buren 
or  Daniel  Webster!    Nor  yet  for  to  be  postmaster! " 

"  You  won't,  brother?"  asked  Zephaniah,  persuasively 
raising  his  fist. 

**  No,  I'm  darned  if  I  do." 

**  Then,"  said  the  Grace- Walker  meekly,  "  I  must  sing  you 
another  little  hymn." 
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Immediately  afterwards  Colonel  Qua^g's  tortures  recom- 
menced.  He  struggled,  he  roared,  he  entreated,  but  in  vain. 
All  he  could  see  were  the  long  man's  arms  whirling  about 
like  the  sails  of  windmills.   All  he  could  feel  was  the  deadly 
pain  of  the  blows  on  his  already  hideously-bruised  face  and 
body.    All  he  could  hear  was  the  snuffling  voice  of  his  tor- 
nlentor  singing,  with  an  occasional  stammer,  a  verse  of  a 
little  hymn.    .....    He  could  stand  it  no  longer.     He 

threw  out  his  arms,  and  groaned,  **  Spare  my  life,  and  111 
promise  anything.'* 

"  Happy  to  hear  it,  colonel,"  answered  Brother  Sockdol- 
loger,  helping  his  adversary  to  rise,  and  then  coolly  settling 
his  own  white  neckcloth  and  broad-brimmed  hat.  •*  Perhaps 
you'll  be  good  enough  to  look  after  my  boss  a  bit.  He  cast 
a  shoe  just  after  I  left  Punkington." 

Georgb  Augustus  Sala. 


THE    CONFESSION. 

Paddy  McCabb  was  dying  one  day. 

And  Father  Molloy  he  came  to  confess  him ; 
Paddy  prayM  hard  he  would  make  no  delay 

But  forgive  him  his  sins  and  make  haste  for  to  bless  him. 
**  First  tefl  me  your  sins,"  says  Father  Molloy, 
**  For  I'm  thinking  you've  not  been  a  very  good  boy." 
"Oh,"  says  Paddy,  ♦*so  late  in  the  evenin'  I  fear 
'Twould  throuble  you  such  a  long  stoiy  to  hear. 
For  you've  ten  long  miles  o'er  the  mountain  to  go. 
While  the  road  Pve  to  travel's  much  longer,  you  know : 
So  give  us  your  blessin'  and  get  in  the  saddle. 
To  tell  all  my  sins  my  poor  brain  it  would  addle ; 
And  the  doctnor  gave  ordhers  to  keep  me  so  quiet  — 
'Twould  disturb  me  to  tell  all  my  sins.  If  I'd  thry  it. 
And  your  Reverence  has  towld  us,  unless  we  tell  aW, 
^Tis  worse  than  not  makin*  confession  at  all : 
So  I'll  say,  in  a  word,  I'm  no  very  good  boy. 
And,  therefore,  your  blessin',  sweet  Father  Molloy.'* 

«*  Well,  I'll  read  from  a  book,"  says  Father  Molloy, 
"The  manifold  sins  that  humanity's  heir  to; 

And  when  you  hear  those  that  your  conscience  annoy, 
Tou'U  just  squeeze  my  hand,  as  acknowledging  thereto." 


]\ 
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Then  the  Father  began  the  dark  roll  of  iniquity. 

And  Paddy,  thereat,  felt  his  conscience  grow  rickety. 

And  he  gave  such  a  squeeze  that  the  priest  gave  a  roar — 

"  Oh,  murdher!  '*  says  Paddy,  "don't  read  any  more, 

For,  if  you  keep  readin*,  by  all  that  is  thrue. 

Your  Reverence's  fist  will  be  soon  black  and  blue ; 

Besides,  to  he  throubled  my  conscience  begins. 

That  your  Reverence  should  have  any  hand  in  my  sins ; 

So  you'd  betther  suppose  I  committed  them  all. 

For  whether  they're  great  ones,  or  whether  they're  small. 

Or  if  they're  a  dozen,  or  if  they're  four-score, 

Tis  your  Reverence  knows  liow  to  absolve  them,  asthore : 

So  I'll  say,  in  a  word,  I'm  no  very  good  boy. 

And,  therefore,  your  blessin',  sweet  Father  MoUoy," 

"  Well,"  says  Father  MoUoy,  "  if  your  sins  I  forgive, 
•     So  you  must  forgive  all  your  enemies  truly ; 
And  promise  me  also  that,  if  you  should  live. 

You'll  leave  off  your  old  tricks,  and  begin  to  live  newly." 
"  I  forgive  ev'ryboidy,"  says  Pat,  with  a  groan, 
**  Except  that  big  vagabone  Micky  Malone ; 
And  him  I  will  murdher  if  ever  I  can  — " 
"  Tut,  Tut! "  says  the  priest,  **  you're  a  very  bad  man; 
For  without  your  forgiveness,  and  also  repentance, 
You'll  ne'er  go  to  Heaven,  and  that  is  my  sentence." 
"  Poo! "  says  Paddy  McCabe,  **  that's  a  very  hard  case. 
With  your  Reverence  and  Heaven  I'm  content  to  make  pace. 
But  with  Heaven  and  your  Reverence  I  wondher  —  Och  hone^ 
You  would  think  of  comparin'  that  blackguard  Malone  — 
But  since  I'm  hard  press'd  and  that  I  must  forgive, 
I  forgive  —  if  I  die  —  but  as  sure  as  I  live 
That  ugly  blackguard  I  will  surely  destliroy !  — 
So,  Tiow  K)r  your  blessin',  sweet  Father  Molloy ! '' 

LOVEB. 


A   COURT   LADY. 

Heb  hair  was  tawny  with  gold,  her  eyes  with  purple  were 

dark. 
Her  cheeks'  pale  opal  burnt  with  a  red  and  restless  spark, 

Never  was  lady  of  Milan  nobler  in  name  and  in  race; 
Never  was  lady  of  Italy  fairer  to  see  in  the  £Etce. 
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Never  was  lady  on  earth  more  true  as  woman  and  wife. 
Larger  in  judgment  and  instinct,  prouder  in  manners  and 
life. 

She  stood  in  the  early  morning,  and  said  to  her  maidens, 

"  Bring 
That  silken  robe  made  ready  to  wear  at  the  court  of  the 

king. 

•*  Bring  me  the  clasps  of  diamond,  lucid,  clear  of  the  mote, 
Clasp  me  the  large  at  the  waist,  and  clasp  me  the  small  at 
the  throat. 

Diamonds  to  fasten  the  hair,  and  diamonds  to  fasten  the 

sleeves; 
Laces  to  drop  fi-om  their  rays,  like  a  powder  of  snow  Scorn 

the  eaves." 

Gorgeous  she  entered  the  sunlight,  'which  gathered  her  up 

in  a  flame. 
While,  straight  in  her  open  carriage,  she  to  the  hospital 

came. 

In  she  wei)t  at  the  door,  and  gazing  from  end  to  end, 
"  Many  and  low  are  the  pallets,  but  each  is  the  place  of  a 
friend." 

Up  she  passed  through  the  wards,  and  stood  at  a  young 

man's  bed: 
Bloody  the  band  on  his  brow,  and  livid  the  droop  of  his. 

head. 

"  Art  thou  a  Lombard,  my  brother?    Happy  art  thou,"  she 

cried. 
And  smiled  like  Italy  on  him :  he  dreamed  in  her  face  and 

died. 

Pale  with  his  passing  soul,  she  went  on  still  to  a  second : 
He  was  a  grave  hard  man,  whose  years  by  dungeons  were 
reckoned. 

Wounds  in  his  body  were  sore,  womids  in  his  life  were 

sorer. 
**  Art  thou  a  Romagnole?  "    Her  eyes  drove  the  lightnings      i 

before  her. 
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^*  Anstrfati  and  priest  had  joined  to  double  and  tighten  the 

coi'd 
Able  to  bind  thee,  O  strong  one, —  free  by  the  stroke  of  the 

sword. 

"  Now  be  grave  for  the  rest  of  us,  using  the  life  overcast 
To  ripen  our  wine  of  the  present  (too  new)  in  glooms  of 
•  the  past/' 

Down  she  stept  to  a  pallet  where  lay  a  face  like  a  girl's. 
Young,  and  pathetic  with  dying  —  a  deep  black  hcSe-in  the 
curls. 

**"  Art  thou  from  Tuscany,  brother?  and  seest  thou,  dreaming 

in  pain. 
Thy  mother  stand  in  the  piazza,  searching  the  list  of  the 

slain?" 

Kind  as  a  mother  herself,  she  touched  his  cheek  with  her 

hands : 
"  Blessed  is  she  who  has  home  thee,  although  she  should 

weep  as  she  stands." 

On  she  passed  to  a  Frenchman,  his  arm  carried  off  by  a 

ball: 
Kneeling  .  .  "O  more  than  my  brother!  how  shall  I  thank 

thee  for  all? 


*'  Each  of  the  heroes  around  us  has  fought  for  his  land  and 

line. 
But  thou  hast  fought  for  a  stranger,  in  hate  of  a  wrong  not 

thine. 

"  Happy  are  all  free  peoples  too  strong  to  be  dispossessed. 
But  blessed  are  those  among  nations,  who  dare  to  be  strong 
for  the  rest!" 

Ever  she  passed  on  her  way,  and  came  to  a  couch  where 

pined 
One  with  a  face  from  Venetia,  white  with  a  hope  out  of 

mind. 

Long  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  twice  she  tried  at  the  name. 
But  two  great  crystal  tears  were  all  that  £»ltered  and  came. 
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Only  a  tear  for  Venice  ?  —  she  turned  as  in  passion  and  lo6S» 
And  stooped  to  his  forehead  and  kissed  it,  as  if  she  were 
kissing  the  cross. 

Faint  with  that  strain  of  heart  she  moved  on  then  to  another. 
Stern  and  stron^:  in  his  death.     **  And  dost  4iiou  suffer,  my 
brother  .P  " 

Holding  his  hands  in  hers :  —  "  Out  of  the  Piedmont  lion 
Cometh  the  sweetness  of  freedom!  sweetest  to  live  or  to 
die  on." 

Holdinff  his  cold  rough  hands, —  "  Well,  oh  well  have  ye 

done 
In  noble,  noble  Piedmont,  who  would  not  be  noble  alone.'* 

Back  he  fell  while  she  spoke.    She  rose  to  her  feet  with  a 

spring  — 
"  That  was  a  Piedmontese !  and  this  is  the  Court  of  the  King.** 

Elizabeth  Babbstt  Bbowninq. 


TICKLED  ALL   OAFER. 

The  Chief  of  Police  yesterday  had  a  visit  from  an  old 
farmer  living  out  on  the  Center  Line  road,  who  had  a  story 
to  tell.    After  two  or  three  efforts,  he  began :  — 

**  I  vhas  goin  home,  last  night,  ven  I  overtakes  two  men 
on  der  roadt.  Dose  fellers  dey  laffc,  und  saidt  would  I  gif 
'em  a  ride?    I  laft,  too,  und  say,  *  shump  in.' " 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"  Pooty  queek  one  feller  laft,  und  saidt  he  likes  Dutch- 
mens,  'cause  his  uncle  vas  a  Dutchmans.  Dot  vhas  all 
right,  und  so  I  laft,  too.  I  vhas  real  tickled,  und  I  shakes 
all  oafer." 

"  Yes." 

"  In  a  leetle  vhile  one  feller  vhants  me  to  shange  a  seven- 
toUar  bill,  so  as  he  could  gif  some  money  to  der  orphan 
assylums;  und  he  lafts,  ha!  ha!  ha!  Dot  tickled  me  some 
more,  und  I  lafts  too.  Den  de  odder  feller,  he  grabs  me  py 
der  collar  und  pulls  me  down  behind,  und  says  dey  looks  in 
my  pockets  for  a  shteampoat  dot  vos  stolen  from  Detroit. 
Dot  makes  us  all  laff,  like  some  goot  shoke.'^ 
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•*  It  must  have  been  funny." 

"  It  vhas.  Dose  fellei-s  took  out  my  wallet  and  counted 
cop  der  monish.  I  had  shust  ten  tollar ;  ilnd  dey  laft,  und 
said  dot  dcy  must  go  on  some  tri]3s  to  der  seashore  mit  dot. 
Dot  tickled  me  some  more,  und  I  lafl,  too/* 

"Well,  what  then?" 

**  Vhell,  den  dey  shumped  oud,  und  put  deir  fingers  on  der 
noses,  und  says,  '  Groot-py,  old  Dutchmans,*  und  avhay  dey 
goes  like  some  horse-i'aces." 

**  And  you  didn't  laugh  at  that?  " 

"Vhell,  not  pooty  much.  I  vhas  all  ready  to,  but  I 
shtopped.  If  dem  fellers  vhas  up  to  shokes,  it  was  all 
right ;  but  if  they  vlias  robbers,  I  vhants  you  to  catch  'em, 
und  gif  'em  some  pieces  of  my  mind,  like  dunder.  I  doan' 
like  somepody  to  laff  at  me  vhen  they  doan'  feel  tickled  all 
oafer." 


A    PENITENT. 

Arrah,  Nora,  don't  look  like  a  thunder-cloud  darlint : 
What  harm  if  I  did  stale  a  kiss  from  your  lips? 
No  sinsible  bee  meets  a  smiling  young  rose,  sure, 
But  stops,  the  sly  thafe,  and  a  honey-drop  sips. 
And,  rose  of  the  wurruld,  spake  aisy  now,  am't  I 
More  sinsible  far  than  a  vagabond  bee? 
And  how  could  I  see  the  swate  kiss  that  was  lying 
There  on  your  red  lips,  as  though  waiting  for  me. 
And  not  take  it,  darlint?    Och,  Nora,  give  o'er! 
Faith,  I*m  awful  sorry  —  /  didnH  take  more, 

'Twas  your  fault,  intirely.    Why  did  you  smile  at  me? 

So  great  a  timptation  no  man  could  resist. 

For  your  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  your  cheeks  wid  a  dimple. 

And  your  dilicate  month  said,  **  We're  here  to  be  kissed." 

And  could  I  be  dreaming  they  didn't  spake  truth,  dear  — 

Sure  beautiful  fatures  like  thim  never  lie; 

If  they  do  you  should  hide  them,  and  not  be  desaving 

Such  an  innocent,  trusting  young  fellow  as  I. 

Are  you  frowning  still,  darlint?    Och,  Nora,  give  o*er! 

Don't  I  tell  you  I'm  sorry —  /  didnH  take  more  9 

Mabqabet  Eytinob. 


v^. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAH. 

You,  Nebuchadnezzah,  whoa,  sah! 
Whar  is  you  try  in'  to  go,  sah? 
I'd  hab  you  for  to  know,  sah, 

Ps  holdin'  ob  de  lines. 
You*d  better  stop  dat  prancin' ; 
You*8  pow'ful  fond  ob  dancin' ; 
But  I  bet  my  yeah's  advancin* 
Dat  I'll  cure  you  ob  your  shines. 

Look  heah,  mule!  better  min'  out^- 
Fus*  t*ing  you  know,  you'll  fin*  out 
How  quick  I'll  wear  this  line  out 

On  your  ugly,  stubbo'n  back. 
You  needn't  try  to  steal  up. 
An*  lif  dat  precious  heel  up ; 
You*s  got  to  plough  this  fiel*  up, 

You  has,  sah,  for  a  &ic*,    . 

Dar,  daVs  de  way  to  do  it! 
He*s  comin*  right  down  to  it ; 
Jes'  watch  him  ploughin*  t'roo  it; 

Dis  nigger  ain*t  no  fool. 
Some  folks  dey  would  *a  beat  him  — 
Now  dat  would  only  heat  him  — 
I  know  jes*  how  to  treat  him  — 

You  must  reason  wid  a  mule. 

He  minds  me  like  a  nigger; 
If  he  was  only  bigger 
He*d  fotch  a  mighty  figger, 

He  would,  I  tell  you!    Yes,  sah! 
See  how  he  keeps  a'clickin', 
He's  as  gentle  as  a  chicken. 
An'  nebber  thinks  ob  kickin' — 
Whoa^  dah !    Nebuchadnezzah, 

Is  dis  heah  me,  or  not  me? 
Or  is  de  debble  got  me? 
Was  dat  a  cannon  shot  me? 

Hab  I  laid  heah  more'n  a  week? 
Dat  mule  do  kick  amazin* — 
De  beast  was  spiled  in  raisin' — 
But  now  I  *spect  he's  grazin' 

On  de  Oder  side  de  creek.         Erwin  Russxl. 
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DEATH    OF    STEERFORTH. 

I  WAS  aroused  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  by  some  one  knock- 
ing and  calling  at  my  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  " 

**  A  wreck !  close  by ! " 

"What  wreck?" 

"  A  schooner  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  laden  with  fruit  and 
wine.  Make  haste,  sir,  if  yon  want  to  see  her!  It's  thought 
down  on  the  beach  she'll  go  to  pieces  eveiy  moment." 

I  wrapped  myself  in  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and 
ran  into  the  street,  where  numbers  of  people  were  before 
me,  all  ranning  in  one  direction,  —  to  the  beach.  I  ran  the 
same  way,  outstripping  a  good  many,  and  soon  came  facing 
the  wild  sea.  Eveiy  appearance  it  had  before  presented 
bore  the  expression  of  being  swelled;  and  the  height  to 
which  the  breakers  rose  and  bore  one  another  down,  and 
rolled  in,  in  interminable  hosts,  was  most  appalling. 

In  the  difficulty  of  hearing  anything  but  wind  and  waves, 
and  in  the  crowd,  and  the  unspeakat)le  confusion,  and  my 
fii*st  breathless  efforts  to  stand  against  the  weather,  I  was  so 
confused  that  I  looked  out  to  sea  for  the  wreck,  and  saw 
nothing  but  the  foaming  heads  of  the  gi'eat  waves. 

A  boatman  laid  a  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  pointed.  Then 
I  saw  it,  close  in  upon  us. 

One  mast  was  broken  short  off,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
deck,  and  lay  over  the  side,  entangled  in  a  maze  of  sail  and 
rigging ;  and  all  that  ruin,  as  the  ship  rolled  and  beat, — which 
she  did  with  a  violence  quite  inconceivable, — beat  the  side  as 
if  it  would  stave  it  in.  Some  efforts  were  being  made  to  cut 
this  portion  of  the  wreck  away ;  for  as  the  ship,  which  was 
broadside  on,  turned  towards  us  in  her  rolling,  I  plainly 
descried  her  people  at  work  with  axes,  —  especially  one 
active  figure,  with  long  curling  hair.  But  a  great  cry, 
audible  even  above  the  wind  and  water,  rose  from  the  shore ; 
the  sea,  sweeping  over  the  wreck,  made  a  clean  breach,  apd 
carried  men,  spars,  casks,  planks,  bulwarks,  heaps  of  such 
toys,  into  the  boiling  surge. 

The  second  mast  was  yet  standing,  with  the  rags  of  a  sail, 
and  a  wild  confusion  of  broken  cordage,  flapping  to  and  fro. 
The  ship  had  struck  once,  the  same  boatman  said,  and  then 
lifted  in,  and  struck  again.  I  understood  him  to  add  that 
^e  was  pai*ting  amidships.    As  he  spoke  there  was  another 
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great  cry  of  pity  from  the  heach.  Four  men  arose  with  the 
wreck  out  of  the  deep,  clinging  to  the  rigginsr  of  the  remain- 
ing mast;  uppermost,  the  active  figure  with  the  curling 
hair. 

There  was  a  bell  on  board ;  and  as  the  ship  rolled  and 
dashed,  this  bell  rang;  and  its  sound,  the  knell  of  those  un- 
happy men,  was  borne  towards  us  on  the  wind.  Again  we 
lost  her,  and  again  she  rose.  Two  of  the  four  men  were 
gone. 

I  noticed  that  some  new  sensation  moved  the  people  on 
the  beach,  and  I  saw  them  part,  and  Ham  come  breaking 
through  them  to  the  front. 

Instantly  I  ran  to  him,  for  I  divined  that  he  meant  to  wade 
off  with  a  rope.  I  held  him  back  with  both  arms ;  and  im- 
plored the  men  not  to  listen  to  him,  not  to  let  him  stir 
tliat  sand. 

Another  cry  arose,  and  we  saw  the  cruel  sail,  with  blow 
on  blow,  beat  off  the  lower  of  the  two  men,  and  fly  up  in 
triumph  round  the  active  figure  left  alone  upon  the  mast. 
Against  such  a  sight,  and  against  such  determination  as 
that  of  the  calmly  desperate  man,  who  was  already  accus- 
tomed to  lead  half  the  people  present,  I  might  as  hopefully 
have  entreated  the  wind. 

I  was  swept  away  to  some  distance,  where  the  people 
around  me  made  me  stay ;  urging,  as  I  confusedly  perceived, 
that  he  was  bent  on  going,  with  help  or  without,  and  that  I 
should  endang^er  the  precautions  for  his  safety  by  troubling 
those  with  whom  they  rested.  I  saw  huny  on  the  beach, 
and  men  running  with  ropes,  and  penetrating  into  a  circle 
of  figures  that  hid  him  from  me.  Then  I  saw  him  standing 
alone,  in  a  seaman's  frock  and  trousers,  a  I'ope  in  his  hand, 
another  round  his  body,  and  several  of  the  best  men  holding 
to  the  latter. 

The  wreck  was  breaking  up.  I  saw  that  she  was  part- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  that  the  life  of  the  solitary  man  upon 
the  mast  hung  by  a  thread.  He  had  a  singular  red  cap  on, 
not  like  a  sailor's  cap,  but  of  a  finer  color;  and  as  the  few 
planks  between  him  and  destruction  rolled  and  bulged,  and 
as  his  death-knell  rung,  he  was  seen  by  all  of  us  to  wave 
this  cap.  I  saw  him  do  it  now,  and  tliought  I  was  going 
distracted,  when  his  action  brought  an  old  remembrance  to 
my  mind  of  a  once  dear  friend,  the  once  dear  Mend,  — 
Steerforth. 
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Ham  watched  the  sea  until  there  was  a  gi*eat  retiring 
wave ;  when  he  dashed  in  after  it,  and  in  a  moment  was 
buffeting  with  the  water,  rising  with  the  hills,  falling  with 
the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  foam,  —  borne  in  towards  the 
shore,  borne  on  towards  the  ship. 

At  length  he  ncared  the  wreck.  He  was  so  near,  that 
with  one  more  of  liis  vigorous  strokes  he  would  be  clinging 
to  it,  when,  a  high,  green,  vast  hillside  of  water  moving 
on  shoreward  from  beyond  the  ship,  he  seemed  to  leap  up 
into  it  with  a  mighty  bound,  — and  the  ship  was  gone! 

They  drew  him  to  my  very  feet,  insensible,  dead.  He 
was  carried  to  the  nearest  house,  and  every  means  of  resto- 
ration was  tried ;  but  he  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  the 
great  wave,  and  his  generous  heart  was  stilled  forever. 

As  I  sat  beside  the  bed,  when  hope  was  ab^mdoned,  and 
all  was  done,  a  fisherman  who  had  known  me  when  Emily 
and  I  were  children,  and  ever  since,  whispered  my  name  at 
the  door. 

"  Sir,  will  you  come  over  yonder?*^ 

The  old  remembrance  that  had  been  recalled  to  me  was 
in  his  look,  and  I  asked  him,  *'Has  a  body  come  ashore?" 

**  Yes." 

"Do  I  know  it?" 

He  answered  nothing.  But  he  led  me  to  the  shore.  And 
on  that  part  of  it  where  she  and  I  had  looked  for  shells,  two 
children,  —  on  that  part  of  it  where  some  lighter  fragments 
of  the  old  boat  blown  down  last  night  had  been  scattered 
by  the  wind,  —  among  the  ruins  of  the  home  he  had  wronged, 
—  I  saw  him  lying  with  his  head  upon  his  arm,  as  I  had 
often  seen  him  lie  at  school. 

Dickens. 


THE    SERENADE. 

JosiE  Johnson,  she  was  a  sweet  spinner  who  spun, 

And  Sam  Salter,  her  lover,  a  singer  who  sung. 

And  her  heart  with  his  wiles  like  a  wringer  he  wrung. 

As  the  yam  on  the  spindle  was  winding,  she  wound 
Her  affections  around  him,  which  finding,  he  found 
A  pleasure  in  grinding  the  bosom  he  ground. 
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For  Sam^s  fickle  heart,  it  did  swing  as  ^twas  swung 
To  a  girl  in  the  choir  who  did  sing  where  he  sung, 
And  made  walls  and  rafters  to  ring  till  they  rung. 

So  one  night,  serenading  her,  creeping,  Sam  crept 
To  her  window,  while  Josie,  who  weeping  had  wept 
Her  eyes  almost  out  before  sleeping,  now  slept. 

The  stars  strewed  the  sky  thick  as  ever  'twas  strown; 
The  zephyrs  blew  balmy  as  ever  they'd  blown ; 
And  Sam  threw  his  voice  slick  as  ever  he'd  thrown. 

The  maid  serenaded,  she  tore,  or  did  tear, 

Out  of  bed,  and  the  clothing  she  wore  she  did  wear. 

And  herself  to  the  window  she  bore  or  did  bear. 

Josie,  too,  at  Sam's  voice  lightly  springing  up  spi-ung 
From  her  couch,  and  the  shutters  back  flinging  she  flung. 
And  meanwhile  to  her  rival  Sam,  singing*  thus  sung : 

**  Cruel  alto,  thy  voice  sends  the  dart  it  has  sent 

That  rends  this  fond  heart  —  more  precisely,  has  rent — 

And  which  bleeding  now  spends  the  last  drop  it  has  spent. 

*^0  deal  not  the  wounds  thou  hast  formerly  dealt. 
For  I  kneel  at  thy  window  —  or  rather  have  knelt; 
But  make  me  feel  better  than  ever  IVe  felt." 

Could  Sam  in  his  plaint  more  time  spending  have  spent, 

Or  more  pathos  still  to  it  lending  have  lent, 

Towards  him  his  girl's  heart,  fondly  wending,  had  wenL 

But  here  Josie,  enraged,  cried  out,  **  Bleeding  or  bled, 
111  teach  you  you'd  better  be  heeding  your  head ; " 
And  a  pitcher  near  by,  swiftly  speeding,  she  sped. 

Now  Josie,  though  not  a  singer  who  sung. 

Was  something  in  the  way  of  a  flinger  who  flung. 

For  square  on  Sam's  forehead  the  wringer  it  wrung. 

But  the  missile  was  frail,  for,  in  cleaving,  it  cleft; 
So  then,  bleeding  in  earnest,  Sam,  leaving  it,  left  — 
One  damsel  bereaving,  the  other  bereft. 
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THE  ''OLE    MARSTER'S"  CHRISTMAS. 

"  Yer  axes  me  what  dis  heah  is,  sah? 

Well,  hit's  nuffin*.  sah,  but  jes'  er  coat  — 
Jes'  wun  ob  dese  long,  gray,  ulsty  kin\ 

Whar  buttons  close  up  on  de  th'oat. 
I  got  hit  ter  fit  on  er  fren',  sah, 

An^  I'se  gwine  an'  wid  my  own  han' 
Ter  wrop  hit  eroun'  de  bes'  hart,  sah, 

Dat  is  beatin'  ter  day  in  dis  Ian' ! 

••  No,  tain't  fer  nobody  whar's  kin  ter  me  — 

'Cept  dis,  sah,  dat  in  dem  ole  days 
'Fore  de  wah  an*  fore  freedum  cum  in,  sah. 

He  wuz  den  my  *  Ole  Marster '  always. 
He  wuz  kin'  an'  ez  jest  ez  er  judge,  sah. 

An'  always  done  right  by  us  aU, 
An'  he  nebber  forget  w'en  twuz  Christmas 

Ter  hab  sumthin'  in  han'  fer  us  all! 

*'  But  de  wah  an'  destrnckshin  cum  on  him. 

An'  he  loss  all  he  had  in  de  Ian', 
An'  feebled,  an'  fren'less,  an'  weak,  sah. 

Had  ter  lib  by  de  wuck  ob  hiz  han\ 
I  tell  yer  de  fite's  bin  er  hard  'un  — 

Dis  keepin'  de  wolf  fum  de  do'. 
An'  oflTen  ne'z  sed  he'd  gib  up,  sah. 

An'  not  try  ter  fite  enny  mo' ! 

"  But  I'd  brace  him  up,  sorter-like,  sayin': 

*  Dar's  better  times  cumin'  ahead— 
Jes'  keep  on  er  peggin'  an'  prayin'. 

An'  nebber  say  die  tell  yer  dead! * 
An'  so,  he'd  keep  tryin'  an'  tryin'. 

But  he  couldn't  keep  up  a  strong  lick; 
An'  at  las'  had  ter  gib  up  hiz  weepon 

An'  lay  down  like  a  little  chile,  sick! 

•*  Den  we  dun  de  bes'  wuck  in  de  wuU',  sah, 
Ter  brin^  him  ag'in  ter  hisse'f, 
Ter  keep  his  po'  body  awhile  heah, 
An'  keep  in  hit  hiz  flickerin'  href; 
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But  I  seed  him  dis  mawnin'  so  poly. 

So  thin,  an'  so  pale,  an'  so  bar', 
Dat  I  jes'  tuck  er  holt  on  my  heart-strings 

An  played  'em  fer  all  dat  wuz  dar! 

«  So  I'se  tuck  all  de  munney  I'd  laid  up  ^ 

Fer  ter  buy  me  my  own  Christmus  gif , 
An'  boughten  dis  coat,  good  an'  warm,  sah, 

Fer  ter  gib  my  Olo  Marster  a  lif '! 
I  know  hell  be  glad  wid  de  cumfurt 

Hit  11  bring  ter  hiz  weakly  ole  frame ; 
While  me? —  I  kin  skirmish  eroun'  heah. 

An'  feel  happy  an'  rich  jes'  de  same! " 

So  went  the  old  man  on  his  mission 

As  happy  as  ever  a  king. 
His  heart  beating  holier  music 

Than  ever  a  mortal  can  sing. 
And  though  others  may  think  that  a  nigger 

Has  never  the  gift  of  a  soul, 
He^s  got  something  will  pass  for  its  equal 

When  Heaven  shall  call  its  last  roll ! 

Atlanta  Constitutiok. 


HOW    THE     COLONEL    TOOK     IT. 

IN  SQUARE.  —  AN  AFFAIR  IN  THE  PENINSULA. 

We  were  standing  foot  to  foot,  and  giving  shoot  for  shoot. 

Hot  and  strong  went  our  volleys  at  the  blue ; 
We  knelt,  but  not  for  grace,  and  the  fuse  lit  up  the  face 

Of  the  gunner,  as  the  round  shot  by  us  flew. 
Oh,  the  bugle  it  blew  loud,  the  shot  blew  in  a  cloud. 

And  the  bayonets  of  the  boys  were  at  play; 
The  old  Colonel,  puffing  fust,  was  almost  like  to  bust* 

With  shouting  "  Faugh  a  ballaghy  clear  the  way! " 

Bedad!  our  steels  were  thick,  and  it  made  us  mad,  not  sick, 

To  see  the  brave  boys  melting  like  the  dew; 
But  the  colors  overhead,  with  a  whirling  gust  of  red. 

Like  a  thunder-cloud  above  us  fought  and  blew. 
The  Colonel  he  was  blown,  yet  he  struck  up  Garry  Ow'n; 

**I  know  who'll  be  tired  first  of  this  play :  "  ^ 
And  every  now  and  then,  like  a  dragon  from  his  den. 

He  outs  with  **  Faugh  a  baUagh,  clear  the  way! " 
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Mj  right-hand   man  went   down  with   a   cut   upon  his 
crown, 

Och!  his  bloody  teeth  were  clenched  with  the  pain; 
And,  bursting  with  a  shout,  all  the  Frenchmen  rode  about, 

Slashing  just  like  reapers  at  the  grain. 
"  Let  them  pound,  an  hour  or  more  tliey  must  wait  out- 
side the  door," 

Cried  the  Colonel,  hot  and  savage  with  the  play ; 
He  shook  the  color-staff  with  a  shout  and  with  a  laugh, 

Roaring  out  —  " Faugh  a  ballagh,  clear  the  way! " 

With  a  hiss  and  with  a  rush,  and  a  will  to  pelt  and  crush, 

Drove  the  bloody,  tearing  grape  through  our  rank ; 
On  leg,  and  arm,  and  brain,  lell  that  sharp  and  bitter  rain. 

Yet  we  never  winked  a  ha'porth,  or  yet  shrank. 
The  drummers,  all  a-heat,  gave  an  angry  fretful  beat, 

As  the  wind  blew  the  cannon  smoke  away ; 
•*Och!  the  Colonel,  boys,  is  hit,  yet  beside  the  flag  he'll  sit, 

Crying  out,  **  Faugh  a  ballagh,  clear  the  way!  " 

Then  we  couldn't  stand  it  longer,  and  our  hot  rage  grew  the 
stronger, 

As  we  spread  in  a  moment  into  line ; 
O,  Colonel,  true  to  you,  on  the  cavalry  we  flew, 

All  our  bayonets  down  together  —  it  was  fine. 
We  broke  them  like  a  net —  la!  our  steel  they  never  met, 

And  we  drove  them  all  in  heaps  on  that  day ; 
O,  the  Colonel  fairly  screeched,  to  see  Ney  overreached, 

And  thimdered,  ^* Faugh  a  ballagh,  clear  the  way! " 

When  the  boys  came  back  to  rank  we  found  him  on  a 
bank, 

Rather  pale,  with  a  cloth  about  his  head ; 
He'd  a  bottle  by  his  side,  and,  full  of  honest  pride, 

I  saw  his  cheek  burn  with  a  sudden  red ; 
Then  he  gi*ew  so  wan  and  weak,  he  couldn't  hardly  speak. 

But  I  listened  as  the  wagon  drove  away, 
And  may  I  die  alone,  if  the  boy  we  call  our  own 

Didn't  whisper,  •'  Faugh  a  ballagh,  clear  the  way ! " 

Waltbb  Thobnbubt. 


' 
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ROBERT    EMMETT'S    LAST   SPEECH. 

I  AM  charj^ed  with  being  an  emissary  of  France!  An 
emissary  of  FVance ! — and  for  what  end  ?  It  is  alleged  that 
I  wished  to  sell  the  independence  of  my  country !  And  for 
what  end?  Was  this  the  object  of  my  ambition?  and  is 
this  the  mode  by  which  a  tribunal  of  justice  reconciles  con- 
tradictions? No!  I  am  no  emissary.  My  ambition  was  to 
hold  a  place  among  the  deliverers  of  my  countiT,  —  not  in 
power,  nor  in  profit,  but  in  the  glory  of  the  achievement. 
Sell  my  country's  independence  to  France!  And  for  what? 
For  a  change  of  masters?    No;  but  for  "ambition"! 

0  my  country!  was  it  personal  ambition  that  could  influ- 
ence me?  Had  it  been  the  soul  of  my  actions,  could  I  not, 
by  my  education  and  fortune,  by  the  rank  and  consideration 
of  my  family,  have  placed  myself  among  the  proudest  of 
your  oppressoi-s?  My  country  was  my  idol.  To  it  I  sacri- 
ficed every  selfish,  every  endearing  sentiment;  and  for  it  I 
now  offer  up  my  life! 

No!  my  Lord;  I  acted  as  an  Irishman,  determined  on 
delivering  my  country  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unre- 
lenting tyranny,  and  from  the  more  galling  yoke  of  a  do- 
mestic faction,  its  joint  partner  and  perpetrator  in  the  patri- 
cide, and  whose  reward  is  the  ignominy  of  existing  with  an 
exterior  of  splendor,  and  a  consciousness  of  depravity.  It 
was  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  extricate  my  country  from  this 
doubly-riveted  despotism.  I  wished  to  place  her  indepen- 
dence beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on  earth.  I  wished 
to  exalt  her  to  that  proud  station  in  the  world  which  Prov- 
idence had  fitted  her  to  fill. 

1  looked,  indeed,  for  the  assistance  of  France;  but  I 
wished  to  prove  to  France,  and  to  the  world,  that  Irishmen 
deserved  to  be  assisted ;  that  they  were  indignant  at  slavery, 
and  ready  to  assert  the  independence  and  liberty  of  their 
counti-y !  I  wished  to  procure  for  my  country  the  guarantee 
which  Washington  procured  for  America,  —  to  procure  an 
aid  which,  by  its  example,  would  be  as  important  as  by  its 
valor,  —  allies  disciplined,  gallant,  pregnant  with  science 
and  experience ;  who  would  preserve  the  good  and  polish 
the  rough  points  of  our  character ;  who  would  come  to  us 
as  strangers,  and  leave  us  as  friends,  after  sharing  our  per- 
ils and  elevating  our  destiny. 
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.  These  were  my  objects ;  not  to  receive  new  taskmasters, 
but  to  expel  old  tyrants.  These  were  my  views,  and  these 
only  become  Irishmen.  It  was  for  these  ends  I  sought  aid 
from  France,  because  France,  even  as  an  enemy,  could  not 
be  more  implacable  than  the  enemy  already  in  the  bosom 
of  my  country. 

Let  no  man  dare,  when  T  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with 
dishonor.  Let  no  man  attaint  my  memory  by  beSieving  that 
I  could  have  engaged  in  any  cause  but  that  of  my  country's 
liberty  and  independence,  or  that  I  could  have  become  the 
pliant  minion  of  power  in  the  oppression  and  the  miseries 
of  my  countrymen.  The  proclamation  of  the  Provisional 
Government  speaks  for  my  views.  No  inference  can  be 
tortured  from  it  to  countenance  barbarity  or  debasement  at 
home,  or  subjection,  humiliation,  or  treachery  from  abroad. 

I  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign  oppressor,  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  would  resist  the  domestic  tyrant.  In 
the  dignity  of  freedom  I  would  have  fought  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  my  country,  and  its  enemy  should  enter  only  by 
passing  over  my  lifeless  corpse.  And  am  I,  who  livea  but 
for  mj' country, — who  have  subjected  myself  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  jealous  and  watchful  oppressor,  and  now  to  the 
bondiige  of  the  grave,  only  to  give  my  countiymen  their 
rights,  and  my  countiy  her  independence,  —  am  I  to  be 
loaded  with  calumny,  and  not  suffered  to  resent  it?  No! 
Heaven  forbid! 

If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  the 
concerns  and  cares  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them  in  this 
transitory  life,  O  ever  dear  and  venerated  shade  of  my  de- 
parted father,  look  down  with  sciiitiny  upon  the  conduct  of 
your  suflfering  son,  and  see  if  I  have,  even  for  a  moment, 
deviated  from  those  principles  of  morality  and  patriotism 
which  it  was  your  care  to  instill  into  my  youthful  mind,  and 
for  which  I  am  now  to  offer  up  my  life! 

My  Lords,  you  seem  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The 
blood  for  which  you  thirst  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial 
teri'ors  which  surround  your  victim ;  —  it  circulates,  warmly 
and  unruffled,  through  the  channels  which  God  created  for 
nobler  purposes,  but  which  you  are  bent  to  destroy,  for  pur- 

r>ses  so  gi'ievous  that  they  cry  to  heaven.     Be  ye  patient! 
have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say. 

My  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished.  My  race  is  run. 
The  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  —  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom  I 
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I  have  but  one  request  to  ask,  at  my  departure  from  this 
world ;  —  it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write 
my  epitaph;  for,  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare 
now  vindicate  tliem,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignonince  asperse 
them.  Let  them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace, 
and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed,  until  other  times  and 
other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When  my  coun- 
try takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  —  then, 
and  not  till  uien,  —  let  my  epitaph  be  written!  I  have 
done. 

THE    PARTING    LOVERS. 

Good-night,  sweetheart!    It  can't  be  ten,  I  know; 

That  clock  had  better  "  go  a  little  slow!  " 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  have  the  ffice  j 

To  take  "  new  deals  '*  at  such  a  rapid  pace.  1 

Full  well  I  know  ten  minutes  have  not  flown  ' 

Since  it  struck  nine!    Good-night,  my  love,  my  own! 

"  Good-night,  Charlie !  *'  . 

Oh,  yes ;  last  night,  while  goin^  down  Broadway,  . 

Whom  do  you  think  I  met?    Dick  Gray! 
Just  home  from  Europe!    You  should  hear  him  talk! 
'T would  make  a  mummy  laugh  to  see  him  walk! 
He  struts  around  with  such  a  killing  air. 
Ha!  ha!    Good-night,  my  love,  mv  jewel  rare! 

"  Good-night,  Charlie ! " 

Oh,  Katie!    Wait,  dear!    I  forgot  to  tell 
You  something.    Let  me  think!    That's  funny!    Well, 
It's  gone,  and  in  a  moment  so  am  I. 
My  darling,  how  I  hate  to  say  good-by ! 
Some  fellows  would  much  later  stay,  I  know; 
But  "  Ten,"  your  mother  says ;  so  I  must  go. 

"Good-night,  Charlie!" 

Some  time,  bewitching  Kate  —  ah!  some  time,  sweet  — 
**  Good-by  "  shall  we  consider  obsolete. 
No  more  will  clocks  strike  teiTor  to  my  heart, 
And  in  exultant  tones  bid  me  depart. 
Ah!  now,  like  Cinderella  at  the  ball, 
I  fly  from  happiness!    Good-night,  my  all! 

"  Good- night,  Charlie! " 
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Oh,  Katie  dear,  is^t  too  much  trouble,  think. 
To  get  a  match?    I  could  not  sleep  a  wink 
Wittiout  my  smoke.    It  is  a  lovely  ni^ht. 
So  clear  and  sweet,  and  it  is  just  as  bright 
As  day.    Well,  I  must  tear  myself  away. 
Thanks,  dear!    Good-night,  once  more  I'll  say! 

**  Good-night,  Charlie !  " 

Oh,  dear!    How  stupid  of  me !    There's  my  cane  — 
I  must  come  back  and  get  it !    Should  it  rain 
To-morrow  eve,  will  come  and  let  yon  know 
About  the  party ;  if  not,  we'll  go. 
Hark!    Catch  me  ere  I  fall!    Oil,  what  a  shock! 
It  strikes  again!    Good-night!    Confound  that  dock! 

** Good-night,  Charlie! " 

Mabt  E.  Dat. 


THIS  MEANS   YOU,   GIRLS. 

CoitE  h«!fe,  l^s,  and  sit  down 'beside  me,"  and  let  me  give 
yon 'a  little  talking  to.  That  is  right;.  Sit  clear  at  the  other 
end'of  the  sofa.  It  makes 'more  room'for  my  gout  and  corns,'' 
besides  bein^  a  good  habit  'for  a' young  lady 'to  become  ad- 
dicted to.^  Always  pander 'to  this  habit,  and  you  will  in  time'^ 
find  yourself  walking  through  green  meadows ''and  beside 
the  still  w^ters^'of  self-respect.'  You  may1[)e  walking  alone,'^ 
to  be  sure;  but  will  have  fewer  lawn  dresses  to  do  up  on 
Monday  morning.''  I  wish  to  speaktojrou^f  your  motner/ 
It  may  be  you  have  noticed  a  tSareworni  Idok  upon  her 
face  lately.  Of  course  it  has  not  been  brou^t  there  by  anv 
act  of  vours,  still  it  is'^ourMuty  to  ch^elSlii^ay.  I  don't 
mean  tor  you  to  run  at  it  and  shake  your  skirts,  and  tell  it  to 
"shoo,"  as  you  would  a  hen,  nor  do  I  expect  you  to  get  on 
the  otlier  side  of  the  fence  and  throw  old  ovster-cans_^nd 
pieces  of  barrel-staves  at  it,  as  you  did  at  the  cow  yester- 
day. But  I  want  you  to  get  up  to-morrow  morning  and  get 
break^t,  and  when  your  mother  coraes  d5)Wn\and  begins 
to  express  her  surprise  go  right  up  to  her  and  kiss  her  on 
the  mouth.  You  don't  imagine  how  it  will  brighten  up  her 
dear  face.  Besides,  yon  owe  her  a  kiss  or  two.  Away 
back  when  you  were  a  litUfi  girl  she  has  kissed  you  when 
np^ojje^ls^  was  tempted'  by  your  fever-tainted  breath^and 
swollen  ieuie/  You  were  not  attractive  then  as  you  are 
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now.  And  along  through  those  years  of  childish  sunshine 
and  shadowf  she  was  ready  to  cure/ by  the  magic  of  a 
mother's  kiss,''  the  little,  dirtjr,  chubby  hands  whenever  they 
were  injured  in  those  first  skirmishes'with  the  rough  world. 
And  then  the  midnight  kisafis^wiih  which  she  has  routed'so 
many  bad  dreams/ as  she  leaned  above  your  restless  pillowf 
y\have  all  been  onlnterest  these  long,  long  years.  Of  course, 
she  is  not  pretty  and  kissable^as  you  are,^but  if  you  had 
done  your  share  of  the  workMuring  these  last  t§n  years'^the 
contrast  would  not  be  so  marked.  Her  iace^has  more 
wrinkles 'than  yours,'' far  more/ and  yet  if  you  were  sick ''that 
face  would  appear  to  you  to  be  more  beautiful  than  an 
angel's  as  it  hovered  over  youi'  watching  every  opportunity 
to  minister  toypur  comfort,^ and  every  one  of  tnose  w^^inl^es 
would  be-'bfi^t  wavelets-ofs^unshine,  chasing  each  other 
over  the  dear  old  face.  ^  She  will  leave  you  one  of  these 
days.  Those  burdens,'' if  not  lifted  from  her  shoulders/  will 
break  her  downC  Those  rough,  hard  hands  that  have  done 
so  many  umiecess9ry1!Tiin^^"fec  you  will  be  crossed  Upon 
her  lifelesstsreastf  Those  neglected  lips  that  gave  yoa 
your  first  baby-kiss  will  be  forev^  closed,  and  those  sad, 
tired  eyes  will  have  opened  in  eternity,  and  then  you  will 
appreciate  your  mother,  but  it  will  be  too  late.  '^ There, 
there,  don't  cry ;  she  has  not  left  you  yet.  She  is  down  in 
the  kitchen,  stringing  beans  for  dinner.  And  after  dinner 
you  might  do  up  the  dishes  while  she  takes  a  little  nap. 
Then  you  might  take  down  her  hair  and  do  it' up  for  her, 
You  need  not  wind  it  over  your  finger  and  fuss  to  make 
little  spit-curls  as  you  used  to  do  with  yours,  but  give  it 
a  good  brushing,  and  wind  it  up  gently  and  tenderly,  as  if 
you  enjoyed  doing  it  for  her.'^^The  young  man  down  in  the 
parlor  can  wait  until  you  have  performed  these  duties. 
If  he  expresses  any  impatience,  you  may  explain  to  him 
that  you  feel  under  more  obligation  to  your  mother  than 
you  do  to  him.  If  this  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  him,  ask 
him  how  many  times/R^  has  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night'' to  warm  peppermint^ for  you 'when  you  were  dying 
with  the  colic,  or  how  many  hours  he  has  earned  you  up 
and  down  the  room  just  because  you  would  not  be  quietea 
any  other  way.  ^  Ask  yfikn  to  repeat  Mother  Hubbard  back- 
wards, and,  if  he  is  unable  to  do  it,  it  will  be  proof  positive 
that  he  is  not  the  one  who  has  repeated  it  and  explained  it 
to  you  seventeen  hundred  times.    Catechize  him  to  find 
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if  he  is  the  one  who  gave  you  the  Sftek  silk  dress,  and  sat 
up  at  night  ^to  make  itVhile  yolj^were  off  having  a  good 
time.  Comer  him  up  and  make  him  admit  that  he  went 
without  a  new  bonnet  last  wintei  that  ybxi  might  enjoy 
aJtj5Felve^^(^lajrojje  that  you  admired  so  much.  Wring  from 
him  a  confession  that  he  has  a  stitch  in  his  side  brought 
there  by  doing  up  your  finery  week  after  week/ Then  show 
him  out  the  front  door,  put  on  a  calico  apron,  and  help  your 
mother  pick  currants  for  jelly,  and  I  guarantee  you  will 
think  more  of  yourself,  the  world  will  think  more  of  you, 
and  you  will  be  happier  and  better  for  having  done  so. 

Fbcs's  Suit. 


RAMON. 


I  Drunk  and  senseless  in  his  place. 

Prone  and  sprawling  on  his  face, 

i  More  like  brute  than  any  man 

\  Alive  or  dead  — 

J  ^        By  his  great  pump  out  of  gear^ 

•  Lay  the  peon  engineer, 

\  Waking  only  just  to  hear, 

f  Overhead, 

Angry  tones  that  called  his  name, 
Oatns  and  cries  of  bitter  blame  — 
Woke  to  hear  this,  and  waking,  turned  and  fled! 


"To  the  man  who'll  bring  to  me," 
Cried  Intendant  HaiTy  Lee  — 
Harry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the  mine — 
**  Bring  the  sot,  alive  or  dead, 
I  will  give  to  him,"  he  said, 
•*  Fifteen  hundred  pesos  c^wn, 

I  Just  to  get  the  rascal's  crown 

Underneath  this  heel  of  mine; 

^  Since  but  death 

Deserves  the  man  whose  deed 

1  Be  it  vice  or  want  of  heed. 

Stops  the  pumps  that  give  us  breath, 

V  Stops  the  pumps  that  suck  the  death 

.  From  the  poisoned  lower  levels  of  the  mine! " 
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No  one  answered,  for  a  cry 
From  the  shaft  rose  up  on  high; 
And  shuffling,  scrambling  from  below 
Came  the  miners  each,  the  bolder 
Mounting  on  the  weaker's  shoulder. 
Grappling,  clinging  to  their  hold  or 

Letting  go. 
As  the  weaker  gasped  and  fell 
From  the  ladder  to  the  well  — 
To  the  poisoned  pit  of  hell 

Down  below! 

"  To  the  man  who  sets  them  free," 
Cried  the  foreman,  Harry  Lee  — 
Harry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the  mine— 
**  Brings  them  out,  and  sets  them  free, 
I  will  give  that  man,"  said  he, 
"  Twice  that  sum,  who  with  a  rope. 
Face  to  &ce  with  death  shall  cope,  , 

Let  him  come  who  dares  to  hope ! "  • 

**  Hold  your  peace! "  some  one  replied,  J 

Standing  by  the  foreman^s  side ;  ^ 

There  has  one  already  gone,  whoe'er  he  be!  **  ^ 


« 


Then  they  held  their  breath  with  awe. 

Pulling  on  the  rope,  and  saw 

Fainting  figures  reappear. 

On  the  black  rope  swinging  clear. 
Fastened  by  some  skilful  hand  from  below; 

Till  a  score  the  level  gained. 

And  but  one  alone  remained— 

He  the  hero  and  the  last. 

He  whose  skilful  hand  made  fast 
The  long  line  that  brought  them  back  to  hope  and  cheer. 

Haggard,  gasping,  down  dropped  he 
At  the  feet  of  Harry  Lee  — 
Harry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the  mine : 
"  I  have  come,"  he  gasped,  "  to  claim 
Both  rewards.    Senor,  my  name 

Is  Ramon ! 
I'm  the  drunken  engineer  — 
I'm  the  coward,  Senor  —  "    Here 
He  fell  over  by  that  sign 

Dead  as  stone! 

Bbet  Habtb. 
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THE  VAY  RUBE  HOFFENSTEIN  SELLS. 

"Herman,"  said  a  Poydras  street  merchant  clothier, 
addressing  his  clerk,  "  haf  ye  sold  all  of  dose  overgoats  vat 
vas  left  over  from  last  vinter?  " 

"  No,  sir;  dere  vas  dree  of  dom  left  yet" 

•*  Veil,  ye  must  sell  'em  right  avay,  as  de  vinter  vill  not 
last,  you  know,  Herman.  Pring  me  one  uf  de  goats  and  I 
vill  show  you  somedings  about  de  pisness.  I  viU  dell  you 
how  ve  vill  sell  dem  -out,  und  you  must  learn  de  pisness, 
Herman;  de  vinter  vas  gone,  you  know,  und  ve  hav  had 
dose  goats  in  de  store  more  as  seex  years." 

An  eight-dollar  overcoat  was  handed  him  by  his  clerk, 
and  smoothing  it  out,  he  took  a  buckskin  money  purse  from 
the  showcase,  and,  stuffing  it  full  of  paper,  dropped  it  into 
one  of  the  pockets. 

"How,  Herman,  my  poy,"  he  continued,  "vatch  me  sell 
dat  coat.  I  haf  sold  over  dirty-fife  uf  dem  shust  de  same 
vay,  und  T  vant  to  deech  you  de  pisness.  Ven  de  next 
gustomer  comes  in  de  shop  1  vill  show  de  vay  Rube  Hoften- 
stein,  my  brodcr  in  Detroit,  sells  his  clodmg  and  udder 
dings." 

A  few  minutes  later  a  negro,  in  quest  of  a  pair  of  suitable 
cheap  shoes,  entered  the  store.  The  proprietor  advanced 
smiling,  and  inquired : 

••  Vat  is  it  you  vish?  " 

"  Yer  got  any  cheap  shoes  hyar?  "  asked  the  negro. 

"  Blenty  of  dem,  my  frent,  blenty ;  at  any  price  you  vant." 

The  negro  stated  that  he  w«,nted  a  pair  of  brogans,  and 
soon  his  pedal  extremities  were  encased  in  them,  and  a 
bai-gain  struck.  As  he  was  about  to  leave,  the  proprietor 
called  him  back. 

•*  I  ain't  gwine  ter  buy  nuffin  else.  Tse  got  all  I  want," 
said  tlie  negi'o,  sullenly. 

"  Dot  may  be  so,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  proprietor, 
"but  I  shust  vants  you  to  look  at  dis  goat.  It  vas  de  pure 
Russian  vool,  und  dis  dime  last  year  you  doan  got  dot  same 
goat  for  dwenty-five  dollars.  Mine  gi*acious,  clothing  vos 
gone  down  to  noding,  and  dere  vas  no  money  in  de  pisness 
any  longer.  You  vant  someding  dot  vill  keep  you  from  de 
vedder,  und  make  you  feel  varm  as  summer  dime.  De 
gonsumption  vas  gom  round,  und  de  doctors  dell  me  it  vas 
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the  vedder.  More  dan  nine  beoples  died  roun  vere  I  lif  last 
veek.  Dink  of  dot.  Mine  frent,  dot  goat  vas  Russian  vool, 
dick  and  hevy.  Vy,  Misder  Jones,  who  owns  de  pank  on 
Canal  streed,  took  that  goat  home  mit  him  yesterday,  and 
vore  it  all  day,  but  it  vas  a  leetle  dight  agross  de  shoulders, 
und  he  brought  it  pack  shust  a  vile  ago.  Dry  it  on,  my  dear 
sir.  Ah !  dot  vas  all  ri^ht.  Mister  Jones  vas  a  rich  man, 
and  he  liked  dot  goat.  How  deep  de  pockets  vas,  but  it  vas 
a  leetle  dight  agi'oss  de  shoulders." 

The  negro  buttoned  up  the  coat,  thrust  his  hands  in  the 
pockets,  and  felt  the  purse.  A  peaceful  smile  played  over 
his  face  when  his  touch  disclosed  to  his  mind  the  contents 
of  the  pockets,  but  he  choked  down  his  joy  and  inquired : 

"  Who  did  you  say  wore  this  hyar  coat?  " 

"  Vy,  Mister  Jones  vot  owns  de  banl^on  Canal  streed.** 

•*  What  yer  gwine  to  ax  fur  it?  " 

•*  Dwenty  dollars." 

**  Dat's  powerful  high  price  fur  dis  coat,  but  I'll  take  it.** 

"  Herman,  here,  wrap  up  dis  goat  fur  the  schentleman, 
and  throw  in  a  cravat;  it  will  make  him  look  nice  mitde 
ladies." 

**  Nebber  mind,  I'll  keep  the  coat  on,"  replied  the  negro, 
and  pulling  out  a  roU  of  money,  he  paid  for  it  ^nd  left  the 
store. 

While  he  was  around  the  next  comer  moaning  over  the 
stuffed  purse,  Hoffenstein  said  to  his  clerk : 

'*  Herman,  fix  up  anudder  von  of  dose  goats  de  same  vay, 
and  doan  forget  to  dell  dem  dot  Mister  Jones  vot  rons  de 
pank  on  Can^  atreed  vore  it  yesterday." 


WILD    \ArEATHER    OUTSIDE. 

Wild  weather  outside  where  the  brave  ships  go. 
And  fierce  from  all  quarters  the  four  winds  blow,  — 
Wild  weather  and  cold,  and  the  gi*eat  waves  swell. 
With  chasms  beneath  them  as  black  as  hell. 
The  waters  frolic  in  TiUin  play, 
They  dash  the  decks  with  an  icy  spray. 
The  spent  sails  shiver,  the  lithe  masts  reel. 
And  the  sheeted  ropes  are  as  smooth  as  steel. 
And,  oh,  that  the  sailor  were  safe  once  more. 
Where  t^e  sweet  wife  smiles  in  the  cottage  door! 
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The  little  cottage,  it  shines  afar 

O'er  the  lurid  seas,  like  the  polar  star. 

The  mariner  tossed  in  the  jaws  of  death 

Hurls  at  the  storm  a  defiant  hreath ; 

Shouts  to  his  mates  through  the  writhing  foam, 

"  Courage!  please  God,  we  shall  yet  win  home! " 

Frozen  and  haggard  and  wan  ana  gray, 

But  resolute  still ;  'tis  the  sailor's  way. 

And  perhaps  —  at  the  fancy  the  stern  eyes  dim— 

Somebody  is  praying  to-night  for  him. 

Ah,  me,  through  the  drench  of  the  bitter  rain. 
How  bright  the  picture  that  rises  plain! 
Sure  he  can  see,  with  her  merry  look. 
His  little  maid  crooning  her  spelling-book; 
The  baby  crows  from  the  cradle  fair ; 
The  grandam  nods  in  her  easy-chair ; 
While  hither  and  yon,  with  a  quiet  grace, 
A  woman  flits,  with  an  earnest  face. 

The  kitten  purrs,  and  the  kettle  sings. 
And  a  nameless  comfort  the  picture  brings. 
Rough  weather  outside,  but  the  winds  of  balm 
Forever  float  o'er  that  isle  of  calm. 
Oh,  friends  who  read  over  tea  and  toast 
Of  the  wild  night's  work  on  the  storm-swept  coast. 
Think,  when  the  vessels  are  overdue. 
Of  the  perilous  voyage,  the  baffled  crew. 
Of  stout  hearts  battling  for  love  and  home, 
lilid  the  cniel  blasts  and  the  curdling  foam, 
And  breathe  a  prayer  from  your  happy  lips 
For  those  who  must  go  "  to  the  sea  m  ships ;  '* 
Ask  that  the  sailor  may  stand  once  more 
Where  the  sweet  wife  smiles  in  the  cottage  door. 

Margaret  £.  Sanqsteb. 


YOUNG    GRIMES. 

Old  Grimes  is  dead ;  that  good  old  man,  — 

We  ne'er  shall  see  him  more ; 
But  he  has  lefl  a  son  who  bears 

The  name  that  old  Grimes  bore. 
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He  wears  a  coat  of  latest  cut. 

His  hat  is  new  and  gay ; 
He  cannot  bear  to  view  distress. 

So  turns  from  it  away. 

His  pants  are  gaiters  —  fitting  snug 

O'er  patent  leather  shoes ; 
His  hair  is  by  a  barber  curled ; 

He  smokes  cigars,  and  chews, 

A  chain  of  massive  gold  is  borne 

Above  his  flashy  vest; 
His  clothes  are  better  every  day 

Tliian  were  old  Grimes'  best. 

In  Fashion's  court  he  constant  walks. 

Where  he  delight  doth  shed ; 
His  hands  are  white  and  very  soft. 

But  softer  is  bis  head. 

He's  six  feet  tall  —  no  post  more  straight;  ] 

His  teeth  are  pearly  white;  j 

In  habits  he  is  sometimes  loose. 
And  sometimes  veiy  tight. 


His  manners  are  of  sweetest  grace; 

His  voice  of  softest  tone ; 
His  diamond  pin's  the  very  one 

That  old  Grimes  used  to  own. 

His  dicky  tall  adorns  his  face ; 

His  neck,  a  scarf  of  blue ; 
He  sometimes  goes  to  church,  for  change. 

And  sleeps  in  Grimes'  pew. 

He  sports  the  fastest  ** cab  "  in  town; 

Is  always  quick  to  bet; 
He  never  knows  who's  President, 

But  tliinks  "  Old  Tip's  "  in  yet 

He  has  drunk  wines  of  every  kind, 
,   And  liquors  cold  and  hot; 
Young  Grimes,  in  short,  is  just  that  sort 
Of  man  Old  Grimes  was  not. 

B.  F.  SntLLABBB. 
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AUTUMN    LEAVES. 

A  COMEDIETTA  IN  ONE  ACT. 
CHARACTERS. 

Mrs.  Melicent  Ogden,  a  widow. 
Mr.  Stdnet  Maurice,  a  bachelor. 

SCBNB.  —  A  wood,  bcicked  by  an  autumn  landscape.  Baskets  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  a  picnic  scattered  carelessly  about.  Mi's. 
OoDEN  discovered  seated  on  a  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  L.c. ;  Mr. 
Maurice  standing  beside  her  looking  off  r.,  his  eyes  shaded  by  his 
hand.    Shouts  and  laughter  heard  off  h.  at  rise  of  curtain. 

Mr.  M.  (turning  to  his  companion,  still  shading  his  eyes)^ 
One  would  imagine,  judging  from  those  happy  youths  and 
maidens,  that  the  violets  were  here  instead  of  the  golden 
rod,  and  that  the  roses  were  coming,  and  not  the  snow- 
flakes.  They  go  as  merrily  to  gather  autumn  leaves  as  they 
went  to  seek  May's  sweet  blossoms.  Life's  spring  makes  all 
seasons  its  own. 

Mrs.  O.  (laughing).  True.  But  that  is  no  reason  you 
should  protect  your  sight  any  longer.  You  have  turned 
your  back  upon  the  sim. 

Mr.  M.  (dropping  his  hand).  When  we  two  were  young, 
I  thought  your  beauty  much  more  dazzling  than  the  sun. 

Mrs.  O.  (slowly).    That  was  a  great  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  M.   Well,  say  fifteen. 

Mrs.  O.  At  least  sixteen. 

Mr.  M.  Is  it  possible.^  Looking  at  you,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  half  that  number. 

Mrs.  O.  You  have  not  lost  your  talent  for  flattering. 

Mr.  M.  I  could  not  lose  what  I  never  possessed.  I 
abhor  flattery.  Time  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  you 
when  you  entered  upon  the  summer  of  your  life,  —  I  don't 
wonder  at  it,  —  and  the  old  gray-beard  ever  after,  as  he 
made  his  yearly  rounds,  only  gazed  upon  you  smilingly, 
and  passed  on.  No  hand  of  his  has  been  laid  upon  your 
dark  tresses.  He  has  never  touched  your  broad,  smooth 
brow.  Your  wide  brown  eyes  have  the  same  spirkle,  and 
your  pretty  mouth  the  same  smile  as  of  old.  Only  your 
form  IS  more  matronly,  and  your  chin  not  quite  so  round ; 
and  I  should  suspect  (glancing  at  her  hand),  that  you  now 
wear  six  and  a  naif  instead  of  six.    The  first  philopena  I 
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ever  g^ave  you  —  I  let  you  catch  me,  by-the-by —  was  a  pair 
of  gloves.  As  for  me,  the  footprints  of  the  crow  are  plainly 
visible  around  my  eyes;  my  hair  and  my  moustache  are 
turning  gray,  and  the  button-holes  of  the  brown  coat  in 
which  you  firet  beheld  me  wouldn't  meet  at  the  present 
moment  by  a  foot  or  so.  Time  has  smitten  me  with  both 
hands. 

Mrs.  O.  'Tis  false!  He  has  only  touched  you  with  one 
finger.  You  look  your  age,  I  will  confess  —  nine-and-thirty 
—  but  not  a  day  more.  And  you  are  entirely  mistaken  about 
the  crow's  feet,  and  I  see  no  "  silver  threads  among  the 
gold."  So,  Mr.  Maurice,  you  get  no  sympathy  h'om  me  on 
that  score. 

Mr.  M.  {suddenly,  after  a  momefnt^s  thought).  Ah!  Mel- 
icent,  what  happy,  happy  days  those  were  when  you,  seven- 
teen, and  I,  two-and-twenty,  were  so  wildly  in  love  with 
each  other.  That  is,  when  I  was  wildly  in  love  with  you, 
and  you  were  very  much  in  love  witli  me.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  morning  in  early  April  when  the  bluebird  ilew  in  at 
the  open  window,  and  perching  above  your  picture,  sang  its 
few  sweet  notes  over  and  over  again  ?  And  you  declared  it 
was  an  enchanted  prince,  like  the  one  in  the  fairy  tjile,  who 
had  flown  thither  for  love  of  you!  And  you  made  kisses  at 
it,  and  called  it  such  pretty  pet  names  tnat  I  actually  grew 
jealous  of  the  bird. 

Mrs.  O.  Yes,  I  remember  it  well.  And  the  day  we  went 
for  water-lilies,  and  came  near  being  drowned. 

Mr.  M.  And  I  said :  "  In  what  more  beautiful  shape  could 
d^th  come  to  usP"  The  smiling  sky  above,  the  smiling 
waters  beneath,  and  the  fi-agrant  flowers  around  us. 

Mrs.  O.  You  were  awfully  poetical.  But  in  spite  of  the 
poetry,  I  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  looked  like  a  fright  for  a 
week.  And  can  you  recall  the  ten'ible  thunderstorm  that 
overtook  us  as  we  were  sauntering  through  the  woods  one 
August  day,  and  the  fearful  clap  tliat  shattered  the  maple- 
tree  beneath  which  we  sought  shelter  ? 

Mr.  M.  Can  I  recall  it?  Can  I  ever  forget  it,  yon  mean. 
For  that  same  clap  which  you  call  fearful,  but  which  I 
thought  Heaven  sent,  threw  you  into  my  arms,  and — I  — 
kissed  you. 

Mrs.  O.  (blushing).  And  the  day  we  went  for  wild  flowers, 
and  gathered  sucn  a  quantity,  and  stopped  to  rest  on  the 
porch  of  the  widow  Marshall's  cottage  when  half  way  home. 
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forj^  Uiem,  and  lefl  them  all  there;  and  mamma,  who  was 
waiting  with  pitchers  and  things  to  fill,  scolded  us  for  nearly 
an  hour?  Dear  mamma!  she  always  liked  you,  and  never 
forgot  you. 

Mr.  M.  (with  emphasis).  In  which  respect  her  daughter 
did  not  resemble  her. 

Mrs.  O.  (ignoring  the  interruption).  And  the  day  I  stole 
the  jar  of  peaches  from  the  storeroom,  when  we  contem- 
plated a  lunch  among  the  hens  and  chickens  in  the  barn, 
and  it  exploded  ere  it  reached  its  destination  —  having  been 
quietly  fennenting  for  a  year  or  so  for  the  purpose  of,  at  the 
proper  time,  stoppng  a  thief —  and  brought  all  the  house- 
hold about  me?  And  Aunt  Mira  held  up  her  hands  in 
horror — poor,  dear  Aunt  Mira! -^  and  made  us  go  to  the 
dining-room  and  take  lunch,  as  she  said,  ''  like  Christians.^'. 

Mr.  M.  And  the  day  I  started  for  Japan,  and  you  prom- 
ised to  remain  true  to  me  forever.  Do  you  remember 
that? 

Mrs.  O.  (leaning  forward  to  look  dovm  the  path).  Indis- 
tinctly. 

Mr.  M.  (impulsively).  Melicent,  why  weren't  you  tnie  to 
me? 

Mrs.  O.  I  was ;  though  appearances,  I  must  confess,  were 
against  me. 

Mr,  M.  You  were  true  to  me?  Why,  I  hadn't  been  jgone 
three  months  when  I  heard  of  your  flirting  desperately  with 
Jack  Hall! 

Mrs.  O.  Poor  Jack !  He  was  so  entertaining,  and  used 
to  say  such  funny  things.  I  nearly  died  a-laughmg  at  them 
many  a  time.  But  as  for  flirting  with  him  —  you  accused 
me  of  it  in  your  second  letter — and  I  was  so  indignant  that 
Ldid  not  answer  it,  - 

Mr.  M.  (sarcastically).  Ah!  it  was  indignation,  then,  that 
kept  ypu  from  replying. 

Mrs.  O.  I  never  flirted  with  him.  He  got  into  the  habit 
of  strolling  over  to  our  house  from  the  hotel,  and  spending 
an  hour  or  two  eveiy  day  or  evening,  and  we  played  cards 
and  jested,  and  laughed  together  —  and  that's  all. 

Mr.  M.   And  Will  Brown? 

Mre.  O.  Poai\  dear  Will !  His  brains  were  all  in  his  feet. 
What  a  capital  dancer  he  was!  No  one  could  step  >yith  me 
as  he  did.  And  it's  so  refreshing  to  find  a  partner  who  don't 
tread  on  your  train,  or  jerk  you  awfully  about,  or  stop  before 
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the  dance  Is  half  through.  I  did  dance  with  him  a  great  deal 
one  winter,  but  that's  all. 

Mr.  M.   And  Percy  Germain? 

Mrs.  O.  Poor,  dear  Percy!  I  never  heard  anybody,  not 
even  you,  repeat  poetiy  —  especially  love  poetry  —  as  well 
as  he  did.  He  used  to  give  me  lessons  in  elocution,  and 
taught  me  many  beautiful  poems.  One  commenced,  if  I 
remember  right : 

"First  love  will  with  the  heart  remain 
When  long  years  have  §"006  by, 
As  frail  rose  blossoms  still  retain 
Their  fragrance  when  they  die." 

He  was  very  patient  and  kind  with  me,  though  I'm  afraid 
I  was  a  very  provoking  pupil. 

Mr.  M.  {walking  to  and  fro,  irritably).  Humph!  extremely, 
kind.     And  Peter  Atkins,  Esquire .? 

Mrs.  O.  Oh,  bless  his  dear  old  heart.  He  took  me  out 
yachting  three  or  four  times  — with  a  party  of  couree  —  and 
sent  me  a  love  of  a  bracelet  on  Valentine's  day.  But  the  idea 
of  flirting  with  him!  (laughing).  Fancy  one  flirting  with 
one's  grandfather! 

Mr.  M.   And  none  of  these  men  made  love  to  you? 

Mrs.  O.   Oh,  dear!  yes,  all  of  them. 

Mr.  M.   And  you? 

Mrs.  O.  I  ?  1  regarded  them  as  brothers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Atkins.  I  thought  of  him,  as  I  said  before, 
as  of  a  grandfather; 

Mr.  M.  But  Mr.  Ogden,  whose  wife  you  became  —  you 
must  have  regarded  him  as  something  more  than  a  brother, 
or  —  a  grandfather ! 

Mrs.  O.   Well,  yes,  Sydney — I  should  say  Mr.  Maurice — 

Mr.  M.   I  am  quite  satisfied  with  Sydney. 

Mrs.  O.  I  did.  Fred  was  a  fine-looking,  dark-eyed,' 
Spanish-complexioned  fellow,  with  an  Italian  voice.  He 
san^  divinely,  and  you  know  I  always  adored  ttiusic  (what 
a  pity  you  don't  sing !  and  you  look  so  baritony),  and  he 
was  here,  and  you  were  in  Japan ;  and  one  lovely,  moonlit, 
summer  eve,  Fred  sang  that  loveliest  of  love  songs,  "Ah, 
te  o  cara,"  from  "  Puritani,"  you  know,  in  a  heavenly  man- 
ner. I  was  completely  earned  away  by  it,  and  when  I  came 
back  to  earth  again  I  found  myself  engaged.  I  had  promised 
myself  for  a  song. 
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Mr.  M.  (meaningly).  He  was  very  wealthy,  was  he 
not? 

Mrs.  O.  (demurely).  Yes;  but  he  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Mr.  M.  After  you  married  him? 

Mrs.  O.  After  I  married  him.  Yon  seem  to  be  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject  (with  a  little  sigh).  He  was  a  veiy 
good  husband,  and  never  scolded  me  during  all  the  ten 
years  of  our  married  life. 

Mr.  M.   And  you  loved  him. 

Mrs.  O.  Certainly.  As  soon  as  we  were  engaged  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  begin  to  love  him. 

Mr.  M.  Having  totally  forgotten  me,  to  whom  you  had 
promised  to  remain  true? 

Mra.  O.  (rising  and  crossing  to  R).  You  had  not  written 
for  three  months.  You  were  angiy  about  some  one  of 
the  "brothers"  or  **gi'andfather,'*  I  forget  which;  and 
papa,  who  didn't  like  vou  as  well  as  mamma  did,  said  you 
weretft  coming  baclt  for  iave  years.  Five  years ;  why,  that 
length  of  time  seems  an  eternity  to  a  young  girl.  And  you 
know  we  were  not  positively  engaged  to  each  other.  You 
never  asked  papa,  and  he  was  on  Fred's  side  anyhow.  And 
yet,  now  that  we  are  old  people,  I  will  confess,  that  I  was 
very  fond  of  you.  I  never  went  to  gather  spring  flowei*s 
with  any  one  else. 

Mr.  M.   Nor  water-lilies? 

Mrs.  O.    Nor  water-lilie^.  ■ 

Mr.  M.  Never  was  caught  in  a  thunderstorm  with  a 
••brother"  or  "grandfather?" 

Mrs.  O.  Never. 

Mr.  M.  In  short,  you  only  married  another?  .  . 

Mrs.  O.  (not  noticing  the  last  remark).  .  And  yon  —  can  it 
be  possible  that  you  are  still  a  bachelor?  I  cotild  scarcely 
believe  our  hostess  —  how  strange  that  we  should  meet 
here,-  after  being  separated  for  such  a  long,  long  time !  — > 
when  she  told  me  so.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  left  no 
almond-eyed  wife  in  Japan? 

Mr.  M.  Quite  sure.  I  don't  like,  almond  eyes.  I  like 
well  opened,  large,  brown  eyes  that  glow  in  the  light 
like  rare  old  sherry  (crossing  r.,  to  her).  Melicent,  for  your 
sake  I  have  remained  a  bachelor.  Your  image  alone  has 
reigned  in  my  heart.  You  see  how  much,  mor^  constant  a 
man  can  be  tiian  a  pretty  woman. 
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Mrs.  O.  (with  much  animation).  Sydney,  Miss  Rallston's 
a  nice  girl  —  a  few  years  past  her  teens,  but  very  girlish — 
and  she's  awfully  fond  of  you.  She  knows  all  of  your 
favorite  dishes.  1  can  only  remember  you  have  a  fancy  for 
poached  eggs  and  peaches.  She  ordered  your  breakfast 
before  you  came  down  this  morning,  to  save  you  the  trouble 
she  said,  and  you  fairly  beamed  when  the  waiter  brought  it 
to  you.  She  reads  Macaulay  mornings  to  talk  him  with  you 
evenings.  She  practices  —  oh,  heavens,  how  she  practices! 
—  when  you're  away,  the  two  songs  you  like  so  well — • 
"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  and  "Believe  me, 
if  all  those  endearing  young  charms."  She  is  pretty*  You 
needn't  shrug  your  shoulders;  she  is.  True,  the  blue  of  her 
eyes  is  somewhat  faded,  and  the  gold  of  her  hair  is  not  so 
golden  as  it  might  be,  and  her  upper  lip  is  a  little  too  long. 

Mr.  M.  I  never  admired  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Mrs.  O.  She  would  be  constant.  I  know  she  would.  I 
never  saw  any  male  body  paying  her  the  slightest  attention, 
I  mean  I  never  saw  her  coquetting  with  any  one.  She 
never  could,  be  sung  away  from  you.  Never!  I'd  stake 
my  life  on  that. 

Mr.  M,  (absently).    What  fools  we  men  are! 

MA.  O.   Have  you  just  discovered  it? 

Mr.  M.  We  forgive  everything  to  the  woman  we  love, 
and  we  love  bewitching,  careless,  faithless  flirts,  when  there 
are  many  true  hearts. 

Mrs.  C  And  long  upper  lips  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Why  do  you  do  it.^ 

Mr.  M.  Because  we  are  fools,  I  suppose.  ..Melicent,  have 
you  any  charity  for  a  fool? 

Mrs.  O.  It  depends  upon  what  "  fool,'*  and  the  manner 
of  his  foolishness. 

Mr.  M.  He  stands  before  you,  and  his  foolishness  consists 
in  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  your  faithlessness,  he  loves  you 
still.     Will  you  marry  him? 

Mrs.  O.  (looking  anxiously).  If  it  were  not  too  late  in  the 
season  I  should  fear  we  were  threatened  with  a  thunder- 
storm. 

Mr.  M.  (extending  his  arms).  If  you  are  at  all  frightened, 
Melicent,  come  to  your  old  refuge.  I  am  as  ready  to 
receive  and  kiss  you  as  on  that  summer  day,  sixteen  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  O.  (nestling  in  his  arms),    Sydney,  to  become  your 
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Wife  will  be  a  fearful  punishment.  Pause,  before  you 
inflict  it  upon  me ;  for,  remember,  innocent  as  you  are,  you 
will  have  to  share  it  with  me.  And  remember,  also,  there 
w;ill  be  no  more  spring-flowers,  no  more  summer-blossoms 
for  us,  nothing  but  autumn-leaves. 

Mr.  M.  {kissing  her).  My  darling,  I  thank  God  for  them. 
For  in  the  sunsnine  of  your  love  the  autumn-leaves  will 
keep  their  gold  and  crimson  beauty  while  life  itself  shall 
last. 


HARKl 

"Hark!" 

She  sat  uprisht  in  her  bed, 
The  gold  hair  from  her  head 
Crisping,  coiling,  wandering  low 
O'er  her  bosom  cold  as  snow. 
For  the  heart  in  her  breast  stood  still. 
And  the  blood  in  her  veins  ran  chill. 
At  the  sound  she  heard  in  the  dark. 

"Hark!" 

It  sounded  like  the  scream 
Of  a  dreamer  in  his  dream. 
Yet  her  eyes  were  wide  and  blue. 
Piercing  midnight  through  and  through: 
Her  parted  lips  were  white 
With  the  terror  of  the  night. 
And  her  anus  spread  stiff  and  stark. 

"Hark!" 

Wakened  the  mother  mild : 
"  Why  dost  thou  call,  my  child? 
The  kindling  mom  is  not  yet  red, 
The  night  is  silent,  the  winds  are  dead. 
To-mon*ow  thou  art  a  bride : 
Sleep,  darling,  at  my  side." 
But  again  she  whispered,  •*  Hark! " 

"Hark! 

Hear  the  slow  steps  that  bring, 
Stumbling,  some  dreadful  thing! 
Hear  the  low,  hushed  voices  calling! 
Hear  the  sullen  water  falling! 
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Hear!  oh,  moUier,  hear! 
They  are  setting  down  the  bi«*; 
And  the  watchdog  does  not  bark." 

Hark! 

The.  sudden  taper  burned. 

The  key  in  her  cold  hand  turned. 

Nothing  in  the  lofty  hall,  — ' 

Stillness,  darkness,  over  all. 
**  There's  not  a  creature  here, 

No  bearers,  nor  a  bier. 
Nor  anything  but;lJie  dark." 

Hark!  : 

The  wedding-bells  ring  loud. 
The  wedding-revellers  crowd. 
Waiting,  watching,  still  she  stood 
In  her  bower's  white  solitude. 
Waiting  in  her  bower 
For  the  bridegroom  and  the  hour, 
Watchinof  the  dial's  mark. 

Hark! 

The  creeping  shadow  is  there : 
He  is  coming  Up  the  stair. 
Coming!    Stumbling  steps  and  slow 
Up  the  stately  staircase  go. 
Low,  hushed  voices,  —  "  Bring  him  here. 
Softly !  now  set  down  the  bier." 
Dripping  waters  dropping  fall 
On  the  flagstones  of  the  hall,  — 
It  is  this  she  heard  in  the  darJ^* 

Hark! 

The  tolling  bells  ring  low. 

And  the  mourners  come  and  go. 

Whiter  than  the  palest  bride. 

Low  she  'lieth  at  his  side : 

For  she  looked  out  on  the  dead, 

And  her  life  was  smitten  and  sped. 
She  will  nevermore  say  "Hark! " 

KosB  Terrt  Ck>OK]S. 
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INTENSELY    UTTER. 

EFFECTS    OF    CULTURE    ON    AN   -ESTHETIC    DAUGHTER   AND 

A  PRACTICAL  PA. 

A  FEW  months  ago  a  daughter  of  a  Nassau  man,  who  had 
grown  comfortably  well-off  m  a  small  grocery  line,  was  sent 
away  to  a  female  college,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  arrived  home 
for  the  holiday  vacation.  The  old  man  was  in  attendance  at 
the  depot  in  Albany  when  the  train  arrived,  with  the  old 
horse  in  the  delivery  wagon  to  convey  his  daughter  and  her 
trunk  home.  When  the  train  had  stopped  in  the  Union 
Depot  a  bewitching  array  of  dry  goods  and  a  wide  brimmed 
hat  dashed  from  me  cars  and  flung  itself  into  the  elderly 
party's  arms. 

"Why,  you  superlative  pa!"  she  exclaimed,  **Fm  so 
utterly  glad  to  see  you," 

The  old  man  was  somewhat  unnerved  by  the  greeting, 
hut  he  recognized  the  sealskin  cloak  in  his  j^rip  as  the 
identical  piece  of  property  he  had  paid  for  with  the  bay 
mare,  and  he  sort  of  squat  it  up  in  his  arms  and  planted  a 
kiss  where  it  would  do  the  most  good,  with  a  re^wrt  that 
sounded  above  the  noise  of  the  depot.    In  a  brief  space  of 


time  the  trunk  and  its  attendant  baggage  were  loaded  into 
the  wagon,  which  was  soon  bumping  over  the  hubbies 
towards  home. 

"Pa,,  dear,"  said  the  young  miss,  surveying  the  team 
with  a  critical  eye,  "  do  you  consider  this  quite  excessively 
beyond?" 

"Hey?"  returned  the  old  man,  with  a  puzzled  air; 
'*^ quite  excessively  beyond  what?  Beyond  Grecnbush;  I 
^  consider  it  somewhat  about  two  miles  beyond  Greenbush, 
Niontinuing  from  the  Bath-way,  if  that's  what  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  no,  pa,  you  don't  understand  me,"  the  daughter 
exclaimed,  "  I  mean  this  horse  and  wagon.  Do  you  think 
they  are  soulful? — do  you  think  they  could  be  studied  apart 
in  the  light  of  a  symphony  or  even  a  single  poem,  and  appear 
as  intensely  utter  to  one  on  returning  home  as  one  could 
express?" 

The  old  ioian  twisted  uneasily  in  his  seat,  and  muttered 
something  about  he  believed  it  used  to  be  used  as  an 
express-wagon  before  he  bought  it  to  deliver  pork  in,  but 


i 
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the  conversation  appeared  to  be  in  a  lonesome  direction  that 
he  fetched  the  horse  a  reisonnding  crack  on  the  rotunda,  and 
the  severe  jolting  over  frozen  ground  prevented  further 
remarks. 

"Oh,  there  is  that  lovely  and  consummate  ma!" screamed 
the  returned  collegiate,  as  they  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
presently  she  was  lost  in  the  embrace  of  a  motherly  woman 
in  spectacles.  '  ' 

"  Well,  Maria,"  said  the  old  man  at  the  supper-table,  as 
he  nipped  a  piece  of  butter  off  the  lump  with  his  own  knife, 
**an*  now  d'you  like  your  school?" 

"Well,  there,  pa,  now  you're  shout — I  mean,  I  consider 
it  too  beyond,"  replied  the  daughter.  "It  is  unquenchably 
ineffable.  The  girls  are  sumptuously  stunning  —  I  mean 
grand — so  exquisite  — so  intense;  and  then  the  parties,  the 
calls,  the  rides  —  oh,  the  past  weeks  have  been  one  of  sub- 
lime harmony." 

"  I  s'pose  so  —  I  s'pose  so,"  nervously  assented  the  old 
man  as  he  reached  for  his  third  cup —  half  full —  **but  how 
about  your  books,  readin',  writin',  grammar,  inile  o*  three — 
how  about  them  ?  " 

"Pa,  don't,"  exclaimed  the  daughter  reproachfully;  "the 
rule  of  three!  grammar!  It  is  French  and  music,  and 
painting,  and  the  divine  in  art  that  has  made  my  school-life 
the  boss  —  I  mean  that  has  rendered  it  one  unbroken  flow 
of  lythmic  bliss  —  incomparably  and  exquisitely  all  but.** 

The  groceiyman  and  his  wife  looked  helplesslv  across  the 
table.    After  a  lonesome  pause  the  old  lady  said :  — 

"How  do  you  like  the  biscuits,  Maria!" 

"They  are  too  utter  for  anything,"  gushed  the  accom- 
plished young  lady,  "and  this  plum-preserve  is  simply  a 
poem  of  itself." 

The  old  man  abruptly  arose  from  the  table  and  went  out 
of  the  room  rubbing  his  head  in  a  dazed  and  benumbed 
manner,  and  the  mass  convention  was  dissolved.  Tliat 
night  he  and  his  wife  sat  alone  by  the  stove  until  a  late 
hour,  and  at  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morning  he  rapped 
smartly  on  the  plate  with  the  handle  of  his  knife,  and 
remarked :  — 

"  Maria,  me  an'  your  mother  have  been  talkin!  the  thing 
over,  an'  we've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  boarding- 
school  business  is  too  much  nonsense. 

"  Me  an'  her  consider  that  we  haven't  lived  sixty  odd  con- 
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stimniate  years  for  the  purpose  of  raisin'  a  curiosity,  an' 
there's  gom'  to  be  a  stop  put  to  this  unquenchable  foolish- 
ness. 

"Now,  after  youVe  finished  eatin'  that  poem  of  fried 
sausage  an'  that  symphony  of  twisted  doughnut,  you  take 
an'  dust  up-stairs  in  less'n  two  seconds,  an'  peel  off  that  fancy 
gown  an'  put  on  a  caliker,  an'  then  come  down  here  an'  help 
your  mother  wash  dishes. 

"  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  there  ain't  going  to 
be  no  more  rhythmic  foolishness  in  this  house  so  long  as 
your,  superlative  pa  an'  your  lovely  an'  consummate  ma's 
runnin'  the  ranch.    You  near  me,  Maria?  " 

Maria  was  listening.  Albany  Chronicle. 


CHARGE    OF    THE    HEAVY    BRIGADE.* 

Balaklaya,  Oct.  25,  1854. 

The  charge  of  the  gallant  Three  Hundred,  the  Heavy 
Brigade! 
Down  the  hill,  down  the  hill,  thousands  of  Russians, 
Thousands  of  horsemen  drew  to  the  valley —  and  stayed. 
For  Scarlett  and  Scarlett's  Three  Hundred  were  riding  by 
When  the  points  of  the  Russian  lances  broke  in  on  the 
sky; 
And  he  called,  **  Left  wheel  into  line ! "  and  they  wheeled 
and  obeyed. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  host  that  had  halted,  he  knew  not 
why. 
And  he  turned  half  round,  and  he  bade  his  trumpeter 

sound 
"To  the  charge!**  and  he  rode  on  ahead,  as  he  waved  his 
blade 
To  the  gallant  Three  Hundred,  whose  glory  will  never 
die, 
"  Follow  and  up  the  hill ! " 
Up  the  hill,  up  the  hill  followed  the  Heavy  Brigade. 

•  The  three  hundred  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  who  made  this  famous 
charge  were  the  Scots  Greys  and  the  second  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings, 
the  remainder  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  subsequently  dashing  up  to  their 
support.  The  three  were  Elliott,  Scarlett's  aide-de-camp,  who  had  been 
riding  by  his  side,  and  the  trumpeter,  and  Shegog,  the  orderly,  who  had 
been  close  behind  him. 
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The  trumpet,  the  gallop,  the  charge,  and  the  might  of  the 
fight! 
Down  the  hill,  slowly,  thousands  of  Russians 
Drew  to  the  valley,  and  halted  at  last  on  the  height 
With  a  wing  pushed  out  to  the  left,  and  a  wing  to  the  right. 
But  Scarlett  was  far  on  ahead,  and  he  dashed  up  alone 

Through  the  great  gray  slope  of  men ; 
And  he  whirled  his  sabre,  he  held  his  own 
Like  an  Englishman  there  and  then. 
And  the  three  that  were  nearest  him  followed  with  force. 
Wedged  themselves  in  between  horse  and  hoi*se, 
Fought  for  their  lives  in  the  narrow  gap  they  had  made. 

Four  amid  thousands;  and  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill 
Galloped  the  gallant  Tlu-ee  Hundred,  tlie  Heavy  Brigade. 

Fell,  like  a  cannon-shot. 
Burst,  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Crashed,  like  a  hurricane. 
Broke  through  the  mass  from  below. 
Drove  through  the  midst  of  the  foe,  -j 

Plunged  up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  i 

Rode  Hashing  blow  upon  blow. 
Brave  Inniskillings  and  Greys, 
Whirling  their  sabres  in  circles  of  light. 

And  some  of  us,  all  in  amaze. 
Who  were  held  for  awhile  from  the  fight. 
And  were  only  standing  at  gaze. 
When  the  dark-mulfled  Russian  crowd 
Folded  its  wings  from  the  left  and  the  right 

And  rolled  them  around  like  a  cloud. 
Oh !  mad  for  the  charge  and  the  battle  w«re  we 

When  our  own  ^ood  red-coats  sank  from  sight. 
Like  drops  of  blood  m  a  dark-gray  sea; 
And  we  turned  to  each  other,  muttering  all  dismayed, 
•*  Lost  are  the  gallant  Three  Hundred,  the  Heavy  Brigade! " 

But  they  rode,  like  victors  and  lords. 
Through  the  forests  of  lances  and  swords ; 
In  the  heart  of  the  Russian  hordes 

They  rode,  or  they  stood  at  bay ; 
Struck  with  the  sword-hand  and  slew; 
Down  with  the  bridle-hand  drew 
The  foe  from  the  saddle,  and  threw 

Under  foot  there  in  the  fray; 


.  i 
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Ranp^ed  like  a  storm,  or  stood  lik«  a  rock 

In  the  wave  of  a  stormy  day : 
Till  suddenly,  shock  upon  shock,. 
Staggered  the  mass  from  without; 
For  our  men  galloped  up  with  a  cheer  and  a  shout, 
And  the  Russians  surged,  and  wavered,  and  reeled 
Up  the  hill,  up  the  liill,  up  the  hill,  out  of  the  field. 
Over  the  brow  and  away. 

Glory  to  each  and  to  all,  and  the  charge  that  they  made! 
Glory  to  all  the  Three  Ilundred,  the  Heavy  Brigade! 

Tennyson. 


THE  CHAIN    OF   GOLD. 

Three  stalwart  sons  old  Sweyn,  the  Saxon,  had. 
Brave,  hardy  lads  for  battle  or  the  chase; 

And  though,  like  peasant,  barbarously  clad. 
Each  wore  the  nameless  noble  in  his  face : 

One  o^er  another  rose  their  heads  in  tierd. 

Steps  for  their  fatlier's  honorable  years. 

One  night  in  autumn  sat  they  round  tlie  fire. 
In  the  rude  cabin  bountiful  of  home ; 

Mild  by  the  rev'rence  due  from  child  to  sire. 
Bold  in  the  manhood  unto  mast'ry  come ; 

Working  their  tasks  o'er  huntsman's  forest  gear, 

Loosening  the  bow  and  sharpening  the  speiar. 

Lost  in  his  thoughts,  old  Swevn,  the  Saxon,  stood. 
Leaning  in  silence  Against  tlie  chimney  stone ; 

Staring  unconscious  at  the  blazing  wood, 
SteepM  in  the  mood  of  mind  he  oft  had  known, 

As  an  old  tree,  whoso  stoutest  branches  shake. 

Scarce  from  their  vigor  sign  of  life  will  take. 

Athol,  the  bearded,  with  his  bow  had  done, 
Alfred,  the  nimble,  laid  his  spear  aside, 

Edric,  the  fairest,  tiring  of  his  fun. 

Left  the  old  hound  to  slumber  on  his  hide ; 

Yet  was  their  sire  like  one  whose  features  seem 

Shaded  by  sleep,  and  all  their  light  a  dream. 
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Bold  in  the  favor  of  the  eldest  bom, 

Athol,  for  both  his  younger  brothers,  spoke : 

••  Father,  the  fox  is  prowling  in  the  com. 
And  hear  the  night-owl  hooting  from  the  oak; 

Let  us  to  couch."    But  Sweyn  had  raised  his  head. 

And  thus,  unwitting  what  had  passed,  he  said :  — 


**  See,  from  my  breast  I  draw  this  chain  of  gold;** 

Fair  in  the  iirelight  royally  it  shone,  — 
'*  This  for  his  honor  that  shall  best  unfold. 

Who,  of  all  creatures,  is  the  most  alone; 
Take  him  from  palace,  monastW,  or  cot. 
Loving,  unloved,  forgetting,  or  forgot." 

Then  Athol  spoke,  with  thoughtful  tone  and  look; 

"  He  is  the  loneliest  —  most  alone  of  all. 
Who,  in  a  skiff  to  the  mid-seas  forsook. 

Finds  not  an  echo,  even,  to  his  call ; 
If  Echo  lived  not,  all  alone  were  he; 
But  there's  no  echo  on  the  solemn  sea!  ** 

And  Alfred  next:  "But  lonelier,  brother,  far. 
The  Wretch  that  flies  a  just,  avenging  rod; 

To  him  all  scenes  are  waste,  a  foe  the  star. 

All  earth  he*s  lost,  yet  knows  no  heaven,  no  God; 

Most  lonely  he,  who,  making  man  his  foe. 

Unto  man's  Maker  dareth  not  to  go  I " 

Thus  spoke  the  lads,  with  wit  beyond  their  years ; 

And  yet  the  old  man  held  his  beard  and  sighed. 
As  one  who  gains  the  form  his  wishing  wears, 

But  misses  still  a  something  most  denied ; 
Upon  his  youngest  eager  looks  he  turned. 
And  Edric's  cheek  wiui  grace  ingenuous  burned. 

•*  I  think,  my  father,"  —  and  his  tones  were  low,  — 
**  That  lonelier  yet,  and  most  alone  is  he, 

Scarce  taught,  though  crowds  are  leading,  where  to  go, 
And  one  face  missing,  can  no  other  see ; 

Though  all  the  Nonnan's  court  around  him  moves, 

He  is  alone  apart  from  her  he  loves." 
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A  hush  fell  on  them.     Then,  with  loving  air. 
And  all  the  touching  romance  of  the  old. 

The  hoaiy  father  kissed  young  Edric^s  hair. 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  threw  the  chain  of  gbid; 

Then  fell  upon  his  darling^  neck,  and  cried : 
**  I  have  been  lonely  since  thy  mother  died  ! " 


GARFIELD. 


SuKELT}  if  happiness  can  ever  come  from  the  honors  or 
triumplis  of  this  world,  on  that  quiet  July  morning  James 
A.  Garfield  may  well  have  been  a  happy  man.  No  fore- 
boding of  evil  naunted  him;  no  slightest  premonition  of 
danger  clouded  his  sky.  His  terrible  fate  was  upon  him  in 
an  mstaut.  One  moment  he  stood  erect,  strong,  confident 
in  the  yeara  stretching  peacefully  out  before  him.  The  next 
he  lay  wounded,  bleeding,  helpless,  doomed  to  weary  weeks 
of  torture,  to  silence,  and  the  grave. 

Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great  in  death.  For  no 
cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wickedness,  by 
the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thi'ust  from  the  full  tide 
of  this  world's  interest,  from  its  hopes,  its  aspii*ations,  its 
victories,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death — and  he  did 
not  quail.  Not  alone  for  the  one  short  moment  in  which, 
stunned  and  dazed,  he  could  give  up  life,  hardly  aware  of  its 
relinquishment,  but  through  days  of  deadly  languor,  through 
weeks  of  agony,  that  was  not  less  agony  because  silentlj 
bome»  with  clear  sight  and  calm  courage,  he  looked  into  his 
open  grave.  What  blight  and  ruin  met  his  anguished  eyes, 
whose  lips  may  tell  —  what  brilliant,  broken  plans,  what 
baffled,  high  ambitions,  what  sundering  of  strong,  warm, 
manhood's  friendships,  what  bitter  rendering  of  sweet  house- 
hold ties!  Behind  him  a  proud,  expectant  nation,  a  great 
host  of  sustaining  friends,  a  cherished  and  happy  mother, 
wearing  the  full,  rich  honors  of  her  early  toil  and  tears ;  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  whose  whole  life  lay  in  his ;  the  little  boys 
not  yet  emerged  from  childhood's  day  of  fi'olic ;  the  fair, 
young  daughter;  the  sturdy  sons  just  springing  into  closest 
companionship,  claiming  every  day  and  eveiy  day  re- 
warding a  father's  love  and  care;  and  in  his  heart  the 
eager,  rejoicing  power  to  meet  all  demand.  Before  him, 
desolation  and  great  darkness !  And  his  soul  was  not  shaken. 
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Ilis  conntTjmen  were  thrilled  with  instant,  profonnd,  and 
universal  sympathy. 

Masterful  in  his  mortal  weakness,  he  became  the  centre 
of  a  nation's  love,  enshrined  in  the  prayers  of  a  worid.  Bot 
all  the  love  and  all  the  sympathy  could  not  share  with  him 
his  suffering.  He  trod  the  Avine-press  alone.  With  nnfal- 
terinff  front  he  faced  death.  With  unfailing  tenderness  he 
took  leave  of  life.  Above  the  demoniac  hiss  of  the  assassin's 
bullet  he  heard  the  voice  of  God.  With  simple  resignation 
he  bowed  to  the  Divine  decree. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  his  early  craving  for  the  sea 
returned.  The  stately  mansion  of  power  had  been  to  him 
the  wearisome  hospital  of  pain,  and  he  begged  to  be  taken 
from  its  prison  walls,  from  its  oppressive,  stifling  air,  from 
its  homelessness  and  hopelessness.  Gently,  silently,  the  love 
of  a  great  nation  bore  the  pale  sufferer  to  the  longed-for 
healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to  die,  as  God  should  will, 
within  sight  of  its  heavmg  billows,  within  sound  of  its 
manifold  voices.  With  wan,  fevered  face  tenderly  lifted  to  ^ 
the  cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out  wistfully  upon  tne  ocean's  i 
changing  wonders;  on  its  fair  sails,  whitening  in  the 
morning  light;  on  its  restless  waves,  rolling  shoreward  to  ' 
break  and  die  beneath  the  noonday  sun ;  on  the  red  clouds 
of  evening,  arching  low  to  the  horizon ;  on  the  serene  and 
shining  pathway  of  the  stars.  Let  us  think  that  his  dying 
eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and  parting 
soul  may  know.  Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the 
receding  world  he  heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a 
furth(!r  shore,  and  felt  already  upon  his  wasted  brow  the 
breath  of  the  eternal  morning. 

J.  G.  BiiAINB. 


NO    TIME    LIKE    THE    OLD    TIME. 

There  is  no  time  like  the  old  time,  when  you  and  I  were 
young, 

When  the  buds  of  April  blossomed,  and  the  birds  of  spring- 
time sung ! 

The  gardon^s  brightest  glories  by  summer  suns  are 
nursed. 

Bat,  oh,  the  sweet,  sweet  violets,  the  flowers  that  opened 
first! 
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There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place  where  you  and  I  were 

born! 
Where  we  lifted  first  our  eyelids  on  the  splendors  of  the 

morn, 
From  the  milk-white  breast  that  warmed  us,   from  the 

clinging"  arms  that  bore, 
Where  the  dear  eyes  glistened  o'er  us  that  will  look  on  us 

no  morel 

There  is  no  friend  like  the  old  fi'iend  who  has  shared  our 

morning  days. 
No    greeting    like    his    welcome,    no    homage    like    his 

praise ; 
Fame  is  the  scentless  sunflower,  with  gaudy  crown  of 

gold. 
But  friendship  is  the  breathing  rose,  with  sweets  in  every 

fold. 

There  is  no  love  like  the  old  love  that  we  courted  in  our 

pride ; 
Though  our  leaves  are  falling,  falling,  and  we're  fading  side 

by  side. 
There  are  blossoms  all  around  us  with  the  colors  of  our 

dawn, 
And  we  live  in  borrowed  sunshine  when  the  light  of  day  is 

gone. 

There  are  no  times  like  the  old  times  —  they  shall  never  be 

forgot! 
There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place  —  keep  green  the  dear 

old  spot! 
There  are  no  friends  like  our  old  friends— .may  heaven 

prolong  their  lives ! 

There  are  no  loves  like  our  old  loves — ^God  bless  our  loving 

wives!  . 

Anontmous. 
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CARCASSONNE. 

I'm  gi'owing  old,  I've  sixty  years ; 

I've  labored  all  my  life  in  vain; 
In  all  that  time  of  hopes  and  feara 

I've  failed  my  dearest  wish  to  gain; 
I  see  full  well  that  here  below 

Bliss  unalloyed  there  is  for  none; 
My  prayer  will  ne'er  fulfilment  know  — 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne, 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne! 

You  see  die  city  from  the  hill,  — 
It  lies  beyond  the  mountains  bine,  — 

And  yet,  to  reach  it,  one  must  still 
Five  long  and  weary  leagues  pursue. 

And,  to  return,  as  many  more! 

Ah,  had  the  vintage  plenteous  grown! 

The  gi-ape  withheld  its  yellow  st^e,  — 
I  shall  not  look  on  Carcassonne, 
I  shall  not  look  on  Carcassonne! 

They  tell  me  every  day  is  there 

Not  more  nor  less  than  Sunday  gay,  — 

In  shining  robes  and  garments  fair 
The  people  wall^  upon  their  way; 

One  gazes  there  on  castle  walls 
As  grand  as  those  of  Babylon,  — 

A  bishop  and  two  genei*als. 

I  do  not  know  fair  Carcassonne, 
I  do  not  know  fair  Carcassonne! 

The  vicar's  right,  -^  he  sftys  that  we 
Are  ever  wayward,  weak,  and  blind ; 

He  tells  us  in  his  homily 

Ambition  ruins  all  mankind  — 

Yet  could  I  there  two  days  have  spent 
While  still  the  autumn  sweetly  shone,  - 

Ah  me!     I  might  have  died  content 
When  I  had  looked  on  Carcassonne, 
When  I  had  looked  on  Carcassonne! 


i 
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Thr  pardon,'  Father,  I  beseech. 

In  this  my  prayer,  if  I  offend ! 
One  something  sees  beyond  his  reach 

From  childhood  to  his  jonmey^s  end; 
My  wife,  our  little  boy  Aignan, 

Have  traveled  even  to  Narbonne, 
My  grandchild  has  seen  Perpignan,  — 

And  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne, 

And  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne ! 

So  crooned  one  day,  close  by  LImoux, 

A  peasant,  donble-bent  with  age. 
•*  Rise  up,  my  friend,"  said  I ;  "  with  you 

Vl\  go  upon  this  pilgrimage.'^ 
We  left  next  morning  his  abode. 

But  (heaven  forgive  him !)  half  way  on. 
The  old  man  died  upon  the  road:  — 

He  never  gazed  on  Carcassonne. 

Each  mortal  has  his  Carcassonne ! 

Fbom  thb  Fbench  of  Gustave  Nadaud. 


THE  MATE  OF  THE  BETSY  JANE. 

It  was  the  schooner  Betsy  Jane, 

From  Boston  for  Quincee, 
And  the  skipper  had  hobbled  down  below 

To  take  his  rye  whiskee. 

Red  was  his  nose  as  a  carrot  tip, 

His  breath  of  potations  told. 
And  the  only  use  for  water,  he  swore, 

Was  to  float  his  vessel  bold. 

The  skipper  he  turned  up  from  below 

With  a  new  light  in  his  eye ; 
And  he  looked  aloft  and  he  looked  alow. 

And  he  gazed  at  the  evening  sky. 

"  A  good  fair  wind,  and  an  easy  sea. 

And  a  fust-rate  mate  IVe  got; 
1^11  finish  that  bottle  of  Bourbon,^^  he  said. 

And  his  vessel  he  soon  forgot.   . 
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Oh,  woe  for  the  skipper  who  filled  so  full! 

The  mate  was  a  pirate  bold, 
And  he  took  a  deep  oath  on  a  marlinspike 

That  his  aim  was  gore  and  gold. 

He  had  read  of  the  deeds  of  Morgan  and  Teach, 
And  he  revelled  in  Captain  Kidd, 

And  he  had  spent  a  year  on  Squantum  beach 
In  searching  for  treasures  hid. 

He  laughed  to  scorn  the  winds  and  waves,  — 

"  I'm  the  Sea  Kin^,  and  I'll  fix 
This  vessel  np  as  a  pirate  craft  "  — 

(She  was  loaded  then  with  bricks). 

Oh,  the  chaste,  full  moon  looked  down  that  night 

On  a  lad  of  royal  mien. 
Who  stood  at  the  helm  of  the  Betsy  Jane, 

Aged  just  about  thirteen. 

He  aimed  to  rival  the  Boy  Buccaneer, 
And  he  cautiously  looked  around. 

And  matured  his  plans  as  the  vessel  sailed 
Erom  Quincy  to  Boston  town.  ". 

He  would  take  the  Betsy  Jane  to  sea— 

Ho,  ho,  for  the  Spanish  Main! 
And  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  Bahame««, 

And  huiTah  for  the  Betsy  Jane ! 

He  would  make  the  skipper  walk  the  plank, 
And  a  plank  he  accordingly  fixed ; 

He  would  stand  on  the  end  and  tilt  it  up — 
Oh,  he  knew  the  pirates'  tricks ! 

So  he  called  the  skipper  np  from  below. 

And  he  gently  led  the  way 
Where  the  plank  was  leading  from  the  side 

To  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

Full  half  a  foot  o'er  the  raging  sea 
The  end  of  the  plank  was  fixed  — 

The  Betsy  Jane  sailed  very  low, 
(She  was  loaded  deep  ^ith  bricks). 
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And  the  pirate,  armed  with  a  marlinspike. 

Drove  the  captain  to  his  doom ; 
He  tumbled  him  over  into  the  sea. 

Abaft  of  the  main  jib-boom. 

Then  loudly  laughed  the  pirate  bold, 

And  again  he  laughed  in  glee, 
•*  Through  Shirley  Gut  the  Betsy  Jane 

Will  sail  away  to  sea! " 

But  alas  for  the  schemes  of  the  pirate  bold! 

The  skipper  on  board  had  climbed, 
And  with  a  rope's  end  in  his  hand 

He  gently  came  behind. 

The  laughter  came  to  a  sudden  end. 

The  pirate's  reign  is  o'er! 
When  he  rose  from  athwart  the  captain's  knee. 

He  seemed  to  feel  quite  sore. 

The  Betsy  Jane  sailed  on  her  way 

From  Quincy  to  Boston  town, 
But  'twas  fifteen  days  ere  the  pirate  bold 

Found  comfort  in  sitting  down. 
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The   Reading-Club. 


THE  CATARACT  OF   LODORE. 

**  How  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore?  " 
My  little  boy  asked  me  thus,  once  on  a  time ; 
And,  moreover,  he  tasked  me  to  tell  him  in  rhyme. 
Anon  at  the  word,  there  first  came  one  daughter. 
And  then  came  another,  to  second  and  third 
The  request  of  their  brother,  and  to  hear  how  the  water 
Comes  down  to  Lodore,  with  its  rush  and  its  roar. 
As  many  a  time  they  had  seen  it  before. 
So  I  told  them  in  rhyme,  for  of  rhymes  I  had  store ; 
And  'twas  in  my  vocation  for  their  recreation 
That  so  I  should  sing;  because  I  was  laureate  to  them  and 
the  king. 

From  its  sources  which  well  in  the  tarn  on  the  Fell; 

From  its  fountains  in  the  mountains, 

Its  rills  and  its  gills,  through  moss  and  through  brake. 

It  runs  and  it  creeps  for  a  while,  till  it  sleeps 

In  its  own  little  lake.    And  thence  at  departing. 

Awaking  and  starting,  it  runs  through  the  reeds. 

And  away  it  proceeds,  through  meadow  and  glade. 

In  sun  and  in  shade,  and  through  the  wood  shelter, 

Among  crags  in  its  flurry,  helter-skelter, 

Hurry-skurry.    Here  it  comes  sparkling. 

And  there  it  lies  darkling;  now  smoking  and  frothing 

Its  tumult  and  wrath  in,  till  in  this  rapid  race 

On  which  it  is  bent,  it  reaches  the  place 

Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  cataract  strong  then  plunges  along. 
Striking  and  raging  as  if  a  war  waging 
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Its  caverns  and  rooks  among: ;  rising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping,  swelling  and  sweeping, 
Showering  and  springing,  flying  and  flinging. 
Writhing  and  ringing,  eddying  and  whisking. 
Spouting  and  frisking,  turning  and  twisting. 
Around  and  around  with  endless  rebound ; 
Smiting  and  fighting,  a  Bight  to  delight  in ; 
Confounding,  astounding,'  dizzying  and  deafening 
The  ear  wiw  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting,  receding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rocking,  anadarting  and  parting. 
And  threading  and  spreaaing,  and  whizzing  and  hissing. 
And  dripping  and  skipping,  and  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining,  and  rattling  and  battling. 
And  shaking  and  quaking,  and  pouring  and  roaring. 
And  waving  and  raving,  and  tossing  and  crossing. 
And  flowing  and  going,  and  running  and  stunning. 
And  foaming  and  roaming,  and  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  dropping  and  hopping,  and  working  and  jerking. 
And  guggling  and  struggling,  and  heaving  and  cleaving. 
And  moaning  and  groaning; 

And  glittering  and  flittering,  and  gathering  and  feathering. 
And  whitening  and  brightening,  and  quivering  and  shir- 

ing. 
And  hurrying  and  skurrying,  and  thundering  and  floon- 
dering; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding. 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling. 

And  driving  and  riving  and  striving. 

And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling. 

And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding. 

And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling. 

And  CTumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling. 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting. 
Delaying  and  str^ing  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing. 
Recoiling,  turmoilinff  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  g;leaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming. 
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And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 
And  thumping  and  pumping  and  bumping  and  jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  forever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar. 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

Robert  Southet. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF   DEATH.* 

Cleveland  hastened  down  the  track  in  the  bright  star- 
light, and  arrived  at  the  tank  referred  to  by  the  two  tramps, 
just  in  time.  For  scarce  had  he  retreated  into  a  clump  of 
weeds,  when  the  freight  train  made  its  appearance  and 
stopped  for  water.  Ben  had  now  some  experience  in  board- 
ing trains,  and  in  a  quiet,  stealthy  manner  crept  along  the 
sides  of  the  cars,  with  a  watchfnl  eye  and  ear  for  the  train 
men.  At  last  he  found  one  with  an  end  window  open.  It 
proved  to  be  a  box-car  loaded  with  lumber,  with  just  the 
nicest  little  place  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  stow  himself 
away  in.  The  lumber  was  piled  up  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  roof,  but  between  the  ends  of  the  planks  and  the  end 
of  the  car  was  a  space  about  three  feet  wide,  in  which  he 
hastened  to  lower  himself  with  a  congratulatory  chuckle. 

By  feeling  the  boards  he  discovered  that  tne  load  con- 
sisted of  inch  planks,  of  dressed  lumber,  for  some  three  feet 
from  the  car  floor,  after  which  followed  two- inch  planking. 
The  ends  of  the  top  load  of  two-inch  stuff  projected  a  foot 
or  more,  like  a  verandah  roof,  over  the  inch  boards,  and 
ma(}e  him  quite  as  cosy  and  comfortable  a  little  house  as 
the  heart  of  a  tramp  oould  desire.  What  is  more  it  was 
warm  and  clean,  and  our  traveller  stretching  himself  on  the 
floor  of  his  apartment,  was-  soon  sound  asleep,  with  the 
song  of  the  wheels  and  the  response  of  the  ringing  rails  in 
his  ears  for  a  lullaby. 

•  From  A  Tight  Sqttbeze.  The  adventures  of  a  gentleman,  who,  on 
a  wager  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  undertook  to  travel  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans  without  money  or  the  aid  of  friends.  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Publishers,  Boston. 
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Lon^  he  slept,  and  well ;  until  wicked  dreams  came  to 
abuse  his  curtained  sleep.  First  they  intruded  upon  him  in 
the  shape  of  great,  glorious,  gray  eyes  and  a  nubia,  and 
several  moments  of  ecstasy  were  passed  in  the  company 
thereof.  Indeed,  many  men  can  make  love  better  asleep 
than  they  can  when  awake,  and  who  of  the  sterner  sex, 
when  voung  and  lusty  in  the  full  vigor  of  brand-new  man- 
hood, has  not  had  those  luscious  dreams,  a  counterpart  of 
which  it  wo\ild  be  impossible  for  reality  to  produce!  If 
there  be  him  who  has  not  had  them  —  he  has  our  sympathy. 
Nature  has  withheld  from  him  one  of  the  choicest  bonbons 
in  her  basket. 

So  Ben   dreamed.    He   was  with  her.    His    arm    was 
around  her  graceful  form.     Her  hand  was  in  his,  her  heart 
beating  against  his  heart,  her  warm  breath  on  his  cheek, 
his  eyes  looking  into  hers.    She  murmured  love,  ccmfidence, 
and  endearments.     He  talked  heroically,  and  felt  the  cup  of 
bis  happiness  full  to  running  over.  But  there  came  a  cluuige. 
Suddenly  a  tall  dark  man  came  between  them,  and  at- 
tempted to  separate  the  lovers.     She  clung  about  his  neck 
and  prayed  him  to  save  her.    But  the  dai*k  man  overpow- 
ered him.    He  tore  her  from  his  arms  and  wound  his  own 
with  an  iron  grip  about  Ben's  form.    He  struggled  to 
release   himselE    His  struggles  were  futile.    Closer  and 
closer  grew  the  embrace.    It  seemed  as  though  it  was 
crushing  in  his  bones.    He  could  not  breathe  with  it.     It 
had  assumed  the  coils  of  a  gigantic  serpent,  and  fold  upon 
fold  was  wrapped  around  his  body  and  tightening  upon  it. 
He  writhed  and  groaned  in  agony.    His  breath  came  short 
and  thick.    His  head  seemed  a  molten  mass  of  fire,  burst- 
ing with  the  pressure.     His  eyes  started  from  their  sockets. 
Yet  closer,  still  closer,  the  folds  di-ew  about  him,  and  the 
:dark  face  of  the  man  became  the  hideous,  gaping  mouth  of 
a  serpent,   that  licked  him  with  its  forked  tongue,,  and 
whose  hiss  sounded  deafening  in  his  ears,  while  its  bright, 
devilish  little  eyes  gloated  on  him  with  terrible  intent 

With  a  yell  of  fear  and  agony  he  awoke ! 

His  clothes  were  wringing  with  sweat,  and  the  pierspira- 
tion  was  pouring  from  his  body.  All  was  dark, — Egyptian 
darkness, —  a  fearful,  appalling  black! 

And  though  awake,  the  iron  folds  still  held  him  in  their 
teri'ible  embrace.  Was  he  awake!  Was  it  real!  ,Was  it 
not  some  horrible  nightmare  that  still  accompanied  him  I 
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Wliat  was  this  iron  hand  Ihat  clutched  him  ?  What 
these.terrible coils  about  his  person,  squeezing  life  out  of 
him  ?    What  this  hot,  close  burning  breath  he  felt  ? 

Arouse  you,  Ben,  arouse  and  pray!  Pray!  Pray  as  you 
never  prayed  in  your  life  before!  The  Gates  of  Eternity 
are  swinging  ajar,  and  you  are  to  have  a  glimpse  of 

IXEATH. 

One  hand,  partly  released,  he  extended  upward.  Horror! 
It  struck  against  a  solid  wall  of  lumber  that  completely 
closed  him  in,  and  converted  his  chamber  into  a  living  tomb. 
Bat  there  was  not  death.  No,  no.  That  was  but  the  trap. 
Death  came  sur^ng  down  upon  him  in  the  shape  of  four 
thousand  feet  of  lumber,  moving  slowly,  noiselessly,  but  oh, 
how  fearful  and  sure,  upon  his  devoted  body,  as  the  train 
toiled  up  a  heavy  grade.  Already  the  mass  had  pinned 
Mm  to  t£ie  end  of  £e  car  so  that'  he  could  not  move  his 
body.  It  was  crushing  in  his  ribs.  He  found  it  hard  to 
breathe.  His  head  was  on  fire.  He  yelled  and  shrieked 
for  help.  Prayed;  entreated;  supplicated.  All  in  vain. 
The  revolving  wheels  cruncheid  out  a  dismal  monody  be- 
neath him.  Requiem  for  a  dying  soul.  And  afar  off  could 
be  heard  the  groaning  of  the  locomotive  as  it  tolled  up  the 
steep  mountam  side. 

Horrible  fancies  took  possession  of  him.  He  thought 
himself  dead  and  laughed  deliriously.  Then,  in  saner 
moments,  he  called  upon  his  God  to  end  his  torture,  and 
send  a  speedy  death  to  his  release.  A  release  fi:om  the 
slow,  lethargic,  creeping  monster,  that  was  sucking  up  his 
life  atom  by  atom ;  hair's  breadth  by  hair^s  breadth,  in  those 
few  awful  moments  the  panorama  of  his  life  was  unfolded, 
and  the  dead  past  resurrected,  revealing  itself  more  palpa- 
ble to  him  than  the  living  present.  Worse  than  the  tor- 
tures of  the  Inquisition,  where  weights  were  heaped  upon 
the  breast  of  a  prostrate  man,  were  now  upon  him. 
Shorter  and  shorter  came  his  breath.  He  hated  to  die! 
He  would  not!  He  could  not!  Ha,  ha!  The  great,  dull, 
shapeless  fiend  that  was  crushing  out  his  existence  seemed 
to  laugh  at  him  derisively.  Blood  started  from  his  nostrils ; 
water  gushed  from  his  eyes ;  and  the  fiend  with  one  great 
yell  closed  a  last  clutch  upon  his  life,  and  he  was  released 
from  his  agony. 

When  ^n  recovered  consciousness  he  was  lying  on  the 
floco:  of  the  car,  and  a  kind,  rough  fisice  was  bending  over 
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him.  There  was  plenty  of  room  about  him.  The  last  yeU 
of  the  fiend  that  was  smothering  him,  when  he  lost  con- 
sciousness, was  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  announcing 
that  it  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  grade.  In  the 
descent  on  the  other  side,  the  lumber  had  moved  away  from 
him  as  steadily  as  it  had  before  moved  down  upon  him. 
Had  the  up  grade  lasted  but  a  short  distance  further,  his 
tramp  would  have  been  over  forever.  There  was  blood 
upon  his  face  as  a  reminder  of  the  agony  he  had  passed 
through,  and  he  felt  weak,  limp  and  lifeless,  while  the  clear 
sunlight  was  streaming  in  upon  him  from  the  open  end 
gate. 

"That  was  a  pretty  close  call,  my  friend,"  said  the  brake- 
man,  who  in  going  over  the  cars  had  chanced  to  look  in  at 
the  open  window  and  noticed  our  friend  stretched  lifeless 
upon  the  floor.  Though  it  was  nearly  an  hour  after  he  had 
received  the  squeeze,  me  man  readily  understood  the  situa- 
tion and  the  peril  Ben  had  passed  through.  **  That  was  a 
pretty  close  call  on  you." 

**  It  was  that,"  famtly  responded  Ben. 

•*  I  remember  you,"  continued  the  man ;  **  you  are  the 
tramp  that  whipped  Joe  Brown  at  Harrisburg  yesterday. 
I  don't  approve  of  fighting,  but  I'm  glad  you  gave  him  a 
beating.  He's  the  biggest  bully  on  the  road,  and  takes  a 
delight  in  thumping  men  smaller  than  himself.  Where  are 
you  bound  for?  St.  Louis,  hey.  And  you  ain't  got  no 
money .P  No.  Well  there  are  a  great  many  travelling 
in  your  fix,  nowadays,  and  our  orders  are  very  strict  about 
putting  them  oif  the  trains.  But  I'll  break  rules  this  time, 
and  won't  know  that  you're  here." 

Ben  looked  his  gratitude,  and  pressed  the  man's  hand. 

**  You  can  stay  safely  here  now,"  lie  continued,  **  for  the 
road's  pretty  level  for  some  miles  yet.  When  we  are  to  go 
up  the  mountains  I'll  come  back  here  and  show  you  another 
car  that's  filled  with  barrels,  and  you  can  get  in  at  the  end 
window  and  go  safe  to  Altoona." 

"God  bless  you!"  said  Ben,  fervently.  "I  feel  yery 
weak." 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  do,"  and  a  look  of  sympathy  came  over 
the  great,  rough,  grimy  face  of  the  brakeman,  and  looked 
well  there,  although  the  face  was  badly  mottled  with  coal- 
dust  and  tobacco-juice.  "  I  see  you  do,  partner.  And  it's 
agin  rules  bad,  and  they  are  strict,  but  when  this  crew 
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changes  at  Altoona,  I'll  give  you  a  good  word  with  the 
man  that  takes  my  place,  and  you  may  be  able  to  make  it 
to  Pittsburg.  TbereUl  be  down  brakes  in  a  minute,  for  a 
crossing,  and  I  must  go.  So  long."  And  his  burly  figure 
crawled  through  the  window,  and  out  on  the  roof  of  the  car. 

Ben  had  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  when  they  again 
opened  to  see  the  faoe  oi  the  brakeman,  upside  down  at  the 
end  gate,  he  being  extended  flat  on  the  roof  of  the  car. 

*'  1  say,  partner,  that  was  pretty  close,  wasn't  it?  " 

Ben  nodded. 

**  Was  yer  prepared,  partner?  " 

Ben  looked  his  surprise. 

**  Did  you  know  who  shoved  that  there  lumber  back  off 
of  ve?" 

Our  friend  shook  his  head  doubtfiilly. 

"  Grod  did  it,  partner.  You  might  say  a  word  of  thanks, 
if  yer  felt  so  inclined.  So  long.  And  the  dirt-begrimed, 
tobacco-painted  face  disappeared. 


REFLECTIONS   ON   THE   NEEDLE. 

So  that's  Cleopathera's  Needle,  bedad. 

An'  a  square  lookin'  needle  it  is,  I'll  be  bound ; 

What  a  powerful  muscle  the  queen  must  have  had 
That  could  grasp  such  a  weapon  an'  wind  it  around! 

Ima^e  her  sittin'  there  stitchin'  like  mad 
Wid  a  needle  like  that  in  her  hand!    I  declare 

It's  as  big  as  the  Round  Tower  of  Slane,  an',  bedad. 
It  would  pass  for  a  round  tower,  only  it's  square ! 

The  taste  of  her,  ordherin'  a  needle  of  granite! 

Begorra,  the  sight  of  it  sthrikes  me  quite  dumb! 
An'  look  at  the  quare  sort  of  figures  upon  it ; 

I  wondher  can  these  be  the  tracks  of  her  thumb  P 

I  once  was  astonished  to  hoar  of  the  faste 
Cleopathera  made  upon  pearls ;  but  now 

I  declare,  I  would  not  be  surprised  in  the  laste 
If  ye  told  me  the  woman  had  swallowed  a  cow! 
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It's  aisy  to  see  why  bonld  Osesar  shoulcl  qnail 
In  her  presence  an'  meekly  submit  to  her  rule ; 

Wid  a  weapon  like  that  in  her  fist  I'll  go  bail 
She  could  frighten  the  sowl  out  of  big  Finn  MacCool ! 

But,  Lord,  what  poor  pigmies  the  women  are  now. 
Compared  with  the  monsthers  they  must  have  been  then! 

Whin  the  darlin's  in  those  days  would  kick  up  a  row. 
Holy  smoke,  but  it  must  have  been  hot  for  the  men! 

Just  think  how  a  chap  that  goes  courtin'  would  start 
If  his  girl  was  to  prod  him  with  that  in  the  shins! 

I  have  often  seen  needles,  but  boldly  assart 

That  the  needle  in  front  of  me  tibere  takes  the  pins! 

O,  sweet  Cleopathera!  I  am  sorry  you're  dead; 

An'  whin  laving  this  wontherful  needle  behind 
Had  ye  thought  of  bequathin'  a  spool  of  your  thread 

An'  yer  thimble  an'  scissors,  it  would  have  been  kind. 

But  pace  to  your  ashes,  ye  plague  of  great  men, 

Yer  strentJi  is  departed,  yer  glory  is  past; 
Ye'll  never  wield  sceptre  or  needle  again. 

An'  a  poor  little  asp  did  yer  bizzness  at  last! 

COBHAC  O'LEABT. 


THE    RED    O'NEIL. 

EbGH  over  Galway's  stormy  tide,  in  years  that  long  have 

flown, 
A  grim  and  gloomy  castle  raised  its  mass  of  sombre  stone : 
The  sullen  flood  that  by  it  rolled  was  not  more  dark  and 

drear. 
And  when  its  great,  black  portals  swung,  the  land  was  foil 

of  fear. 

Its  chieftain  was  the  Red  O'Neil,  a  warrior  brave  and  bold. 
But  hate's  fierce  longing  filled  his  heart  and  made  it  hard 

and  cold; 
And  when  his  plume  and  banner  flew  along  the  restless 

seas. 
The  bitter  wailing  of  his  foes  rose  through  the  rising  breeze. 
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His  keen  sword  neyer  proved  untnie»  his  lance  was  sharp 

and  sure ; 
His  stoat  ship  brayed  the  roughest  blast,  his  horse  the 

wildest  moor ; 
The  Saxon  maidens  shrank  in  dread  when  echoed  through 

the  hall 
His  wrathful  name,  and  warriors  sprang  where  swords 

hung  on  the  wall. 

Not  long  had  Red  O^NeiPs  bright  sword  been  bitter  to  the 

foe  — 
Not  long  his  fiery  soul  had  grown  unheeding  of  their  woe  — 
But  now  the  sanguine  flame  that  glowed  along  his  foray's 

path. 
Shone  with  the  lurid  light  that  told  a  neyer-dying  wrath. 

Bright  as  the  golden  light  that  gleans  among  the  morning 

mist. 
Was  Lady  Nora's  yellow  hair,  when  by  the  sunlight  kissed; 
The  lustrous  glory  of  her  eyes,  blue  as  a  clear  June  sky. 
Was  rich  with  all  the  tenderness  that  gives  love  sweet 

reply. 

The  daint;^  color  of  her  lips,  the  fairness  of  her  face. 

The  clinging  of  her  litue  hand,  her  womanhood^s  pare 

grace. 
The  masic  of  her  ringing  voice,  the  gladness  of  her  mien. 
Had  made  the  Red  O'Neil  bow  low,  and  claim  her  as  his 

queen. 

Bevond  the  stem  and  barren  lands  along  the  foaming  sea, 
Whose  tempest- waves  swept  fiercely  up  from  many  a  wide 

degree, 
Through  plains  all  rich  with  bending  wheat  the  rapid  river 

flowed. 
And  by  the  forest's  dusky  aisles  its  sunlit  water  glowed. 

The  far  hills  looming  to  the  sky  shone  in  the  opal  haze, 
And  robins  sang  their  merry  songs  in  all  the  orchard  ways; 
The  harvesters  were  in  the  field,  and  herds  with  tinkling 

bells. 
Stood  knee-deep  in  the  fragrant  grass  that  clothed  the 

southward  dells. 
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Then  proud  with  floating  banners,  and  lances  keen  and 

strong, 
A  brave  array  of  steel-clad  knights  up  from  the  eastward 

throng ; 
King  Henry's  Saxon  warriors  sweep   on   with   rathless 

speed, 
And  death  and  ruin  show  the  track  of  every  snorting  steed. 

The  Lady  Nora's  couchant  hound,  growls  as  he  hears  the 

clash 
Of  crossing  swords,  and  spears  that  swift  through  shining 

bucklers  crash; 
Then  springs  to  meet  the  knight,  whose  foot  falls  heavy  on 

the  stair. 
While  his  fair  mistress  stands  at  bay,  draped  in  dishevelled 

hair. 

Woe!  to  the  cruel  hand  that  dealt  such  hard  and  dastard 

blow; 
For  down  the  broad  stone  steps,  the  streams  of  red  blood 

slowly  flow; 
And  close  beside  her  faithful  hound  the  Lady  Nora  lies ; 
Death's  chill  has  stilled  his  loyal  heart;  "(death's  cold  has 

dimmed  her  eyes. 


They  brought  the  tidings  to  O'Neil.    Out  sprang  his  gl< 
ing  blade. 

And  quick  a  thousand  stalwart  men  for  battle  stood  ar- 
rayed ; 

Then  swift  along  the  river  bank  the  clattering  horses  sped. 

Their  guides  the  ruined  cottages,  and  peasants  stark  and 
dead. 

For  years,  upon  a  lonely  moor,  heaped  round  with  mossy 

stones. 
Was  seen  a  ghastly  gathering  of  white  and  crumbling 

bones. 
It  marked  the  place  where  Red  O'Neil  rushed  on  De  Courcy's 

spears. 
And  gave  the  Saxon  maids  and  wives  a  heritage  of  tears. 

The  level  lances  grimly  shone,  and  plumes  were  flying 
wide, 

And  then  O'Neil's  wild  warriors  charged,  a  shouting,  surg- 
ing tide; 
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And  back  and  forth  the  mad  ranks  swayed,  till  in  the  hot- 
test fray, 

O'Neil  and  his  black  charger  barred  De  Courcy's  onward 
way. 

The  serried  lines  fell  back,  and  left  a  naiTow  circle  clear, 

And  firm  each  chieftain^s  strong  hand  grasped  his  battle- 
crimsoned  spear; 

Then  spm-ring  on  tneir  fiery  steeds,  they  charge  each  other 
home. 

And  stout  De  Com*cy'8  shattered  mail  grows  red  with 
bloody  foam. 

Then  fled  his  knights,  and  carnage  reigned.    The  dead  lay 

white  and  still 
Along  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood,  and  on  the  wind-swept 

hill. 
Not  one  was  left  to  tell  how  fierce  and  fell  had  been  the 

fight. 
But  blazing  castles  told  the  tale  amid  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  Lady  Nora  slept  in  peace,,  but  vengeance  in  her  name 
Shone  on  the  sea,  and  lit  the  land  with  many  a  baleful 

flame; 
The  terror  of  the  Saxon  lords,  the  chief  with  keenest  steel. 
And  hand  as  tireless  as  his  hate,  was  her  liege-knight, 

O'Neil. 

King  Henry's  warriors  could  not  curb  his  red,  destructive 
course, 

And  for  long  years  his  castle's  wall  braved  all  their  mail- 
clad  force ; 

He  fought  them  till  his  hair  was  white,  and  weak  and  slow 
his  breath. 

And  free,  and  dreaded  by  his  foes,  sank  slowly  into  death. 

Oh!  would  that  Erin's  cause  now  had  ten  thousand  souls  as 

strong. 
Swayed,  not  by  hate,  but  high  resolve  and  scorn  of  kingly 

wrong; 
Then  would  the  beacon  fires  of  hope  light  up  the  purple 

sky. 
And  &om  the  hills,  the  Emerald  flag  of  Erin's  freedom  fly! 

Thos.  S.  Collier. 
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VIRGINNYI 

BY  S.  N.  COOK. 

Come  in,  stranger,  and  rest  a  bit,  an^  let  us  have  a  talk  — 
The  waggin'  o'  yer  tongue  won't  weary  you  nigh  as  much 

as  It  does  to  walk; 
You'll  find  things  topsy-turvy,  an'  anything  but  neat, 
But  the  backlog  now  is  blazin\  an'  throwin'  out  the  heat ; 
It  will  take  me  frosts  outen  yer  jints,  you  can  go  then 

feelin'  prime; 
Bat  the  fire  can't  do  that  for  me  —  I'm  stiff  with  the  frosts 

o'  time. 

I  tell  ye,  mister,  I'm  lonesome,  too,  for  thar's  just  the  dog 

an'  me. 
That's  ben  runnin'  things  hyere  in  the  cabin,  sence  Virginny 

left  Tennessee. 
Virginny's  my  gal,  or  us'  ter  be,  she's  marrid   now,  an' 

livin'  in  style, 
I've  ben  up  North  to  see  her ;  jes  ben  home  but  a  little  while ; 
I  tell  ye,  stranger,  I'm  lonesomer  now  than  ever  I've  ben  in 

my  life, 
'Ceptin'  once  —  when  Samantha  war  buried  —  Samantha, 

she  war  my  wife. 

I  wish  yer  could  a'  seen  Virginny  when  she  war  about 

sixteen. 
It  don't  sound  smart  for  a  fifither  to  brag — in  fact,  I  think  it 

looks  green ; 
But  it  wasn^t  her  beauty  I  war  thinkin'  about;  'tain't  o'  that 

I  war  gwine  to  brag ; 
'Twas  the  grit  o'  the  gal,  I  bed  in  my  mind,  an'  the  love 

she  bed  for  the  fla?. 
Which  flag  ?    Good  Lord,  my  friend,  why,  we  war  squar' 

an'  true. 
Or  my  gal  would  never  hev  married  that  Yank,  that  wore 
the  Union  blue. 

You  want  to  hear  the  story,  heyP    'Twan't  much  of  a  one, 

I  'low. 
But  it  made  Virginny  a  lady — wall,  she  war  one,  anyhow. — 
But  she  bed  no  book  larnin',  'cept  what  she  lamt  o'  me ; 
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For  schools  war  a  mighty  scarce  thing,  my  friend,  on  the 
mountains  o^  Tennessee.  ^ 

Bat  it  made  little  odds  to  that  young  Yank,  when  he  thought 
she'd  saved  his  life, 

An'  he  wrote  to  his  dad,  —  a  rich  ole  chap,  —  "IVe  a 
heroine  for  my  wife  ! " 

But  I'm  gittin'  ahead  o'  my  story.    'Twar  the  winter  o' 

sixty-three. 
When  a  Yank  that  had  hen  a  prisoner  war  a  makin'  for 

liberty. 
He  had  crawled  right  up  to  the  cabin,  an'  hadn't  made  a 

sound. 
An'  Virginny  an'  me  had  no  idee  thar  war  any  one  around, 
'Till  we  heerd  the  faintest  rappin'  —  wasn't  sure  it  war  a 

rap  — 
"  Go  to  the  door,"  says  I  to  Virginny.     ♦*  Please  do  you  go 

this  time,  pap." 

Them  war  her  words.    It  war  mighty  strange!  she  hed 

never  refused  before. 
An'  there  she  stood,  like  a  gal  o'  stone,  starin'  hard  at  the 

door. 
For  the  very  fust  time  in  her  life,  I  think,  her  face  war  as 

pale  as  death. 
When  the  bay  of  a  bloodhound,  clus  by  the  door,  made  her 

fer  to  ^asp  for  breath. 
She  hed  a  sharp  knife  in  her  hand  jest  then,  an'  when  I 

opened  the  door. 
The  houn'  hed  jest  sprung  on  the  shiverin'  Yank,  an'  bore 

him  down  to  the  floor. 

Virginny,  she  sprung  towards  'em  —  she  caught  a  glimpse 

o'  his  clothes ; 
In  less  'n  a  minnit  the  blood  o'  that  dog  on  the  floor  o'  the 

cabin  flows. 
She  made  short  work  o'  that  animal;    every  blow  she 

reached  his  heart. 
An'  the  glare  in  her  eyes  war  that  wild,  sir,  that  it  farly 

made  me  start. 
Her  voice  rang  out  like  a  bugle,  "  Hyere,  pap,  you  bury  the 

houn'. 
An'  I'll  wash  up  this  blood,  for  thar's  more'n  dogs  that's 

huntin'  this  soldier  down! " 
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There  was  no  tremblin'  o'  her  voice,  no  fear  about  her  then; 
M  HieyM  come  a-huntin^  him,  she^d  fought  a  dozen  men 
With  that  butcher-knife,  jest  as  she  did  the  houn' ; 
But  the  Yank  spoke  to  her  softly,  an^  she  kind  o'  quieted 

down, 
An^  went  up  to  him  shy-like,  as  though  she  war  afraid 
O'  tlie  man  whose  trip  to  etarnity  she  had  so  much  delayed. 

Lord,  how  he  thanked  us.     It  sounded  mos'  like  a  prar; 

The  tears  war  a-glistenin'  in  Virginny's  eyes  as  she  bent 
over  him  thar, 

A-drinkin^  his  words,  for  hyere  war  a  chap  that  she  had 
longed  to  see, 

A  brave  man  from  the  Noritli,  that  fought  for  the  flag  o'  the 
free. 

"  How  can  I  ever  repay  you,"  said  he,  "  for  this  great  kind- 
ness shown?  " 

Her  lips  never  moved,  but  her  eyes  kind  o^  sud,  "By 
claimin'  me  for  your  own!  " 

But  the  thought  never  entered  her  mind,  yer  know,  'bout 

her  boin'  his  wife ; 
To  the  simple  gal  he  war  a  part  of  herself,  sence  she  bed 

saved  his  life. 
People  love  years  in  moments,  sometimes;  these  two  did 

that  day. 
When  their  eyes  first  met,  when  the  dog  let  go,  as  his  Ufe-- 

blood  ebbed  away. 
The  free  heart  of  Virginny,  my  ffal  so  brave  an'  true. 
Was  prisoned  that  day  wim  anouier,  that  beat  'neath  a  suit 

o'  blue. 


CONVENT-ROBBING. 

(old  stylb.) 

Mat  Margaret  felt  a  cold  cloud  come  down  on  her — 
They  ma£  her  a  nun,  and  put  a  black  gown  on  her; 

Young  Roland  went  white 

Thro'  the  winter  moonlight. 
Looming  tall  in  the  breath  of  the  frost  every  night. 
And  gazed  at  the  convent,  and  planned  now  to  win  her 
there. 
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And  his  cheek  gathered  dew  ^till  the  dawn  and   grew 
thinner  there. 

"A  ruse,  ho,  a  ruse!"  cried  his  brother, Clerk  John, 
to  him, 
When  in  vain  both  the  monks  and  leeches  had  gone  to  him, 
"  Cease  to  fume  and  to  frown. 
Close  thine  eyes,  lie  thee  down. 
Stretch  thee  straight  on  a  bier  in  thy  chilly  death-gown ; 
The  great  bell  shall  ring,  and  thy  house  gather  gloom  in  it. 
While  ril  to  the  convent,  and  beg  thee  a  tomb  in  it ! " 

The  convent  bell  tolls,  hung  with  black  are  the  porches 

there, 
Come  tall,  black  pall-bearers  and  pages  with  torches  there, 

Then  the  bier  —  and  tnereon 

The  pale  youth  dead  and  gone ! 
And  behind,  grim  as  Death,  weeping  sore,  goes  Clerk  John; 
And  the  chapel  is  dark,  as  the  bearers  pace  slow  in  it. 
And  all  the  black  nuns  stand  with  lights  in  a  row  in  it. 

Ah!  chill  is  the  chapel,  the  great  bell  chimes  weary  there. 
Black  bearers,  black  nuns,  and  black  pages  look  dreary 

there; 

The  youth  lies  in  death, 
Not  a  syllable  saith ; 
But  the  tiny  frost  cloud  on  his  lips  is  his  breath!  — 
And  the  shroud  round  his  limbs  hath  bright  armor  of  steel 

m  it, 
And  his  hand,  gloved  in  mail,  grips  the  sword  it  can  feel 

in  it! 

Ho,  she  screameth, — May  Margaret!  kneels  by  the  side 

of  him! — 
'*  White  Mary  above,  be  the  guardian  and  guide  of  him! 
They  plighted  us  twain. 
Yet  we  parted  in  pain. 
And  ah!  that  so  soon  I  should  clasp  him  again! " 
Wan,  wan,   is  her  cheek,  with  dim  torchlight  the  while 

on  it  — 
Does  she  dream?    Has  the  face  changed?    And  is  there 
a  smile  on  it? 

She  holds  his  cold  hand  to  her  heart,  and  doth  call  on  him ; 
Drop  by  drop,   warm  and  scented,  her  tender  tears  fall 
on  him ; 
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The  nuns,  sable-gowned. 
Chanting  low,  stand  around ; 
Clerk  John  bites  his  lips,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 
"  Dear  heart!  that  we  meet  but  in  woe  such  as  this  again! ^ 
Then  she  Icisses  his  lips!      Does  she  dream?    Did  he  kiss 
again? 

Who  opens  the  door  with  a  terrible  shout  at  once? 

A  great  wind  sweeps  in  and  the  lights  are  blown  out  at 

once! 

The  Abbess  screams  low. 
Moan  the  nuns  in  a  row, 
Thro^  the  porch  sweeps  the  wind  and  the  sleet  and  the 

snow. 
But  the  moon  thro^  the  quaint-colored  windows  is  beaming 

now, — 
And  wonderful  shapes  round  the  bier  gather   gleaming^ 

now!  — 

The  sable  pall-bearers  and  pages  are  new-arrayed 

In  armor  that  glitters  like  golden  dew  arrayed!  i 

How  chill  the  moon  glows! 

How  it  blows !    How  it  snows ! 
Yet  May  Margaret's  cheek  is  as  red  as  a  rose ! 
And  '*  a  miracle,^'  murmurs  the  Abbess  so  holy  now. 
For  shiningly  vested  the  dead  rises  slowly  now, 

He  draweth  May  Margaret's  sweet  blushing  cheek  to  him. 
She  kisses  him  softly,  yet  strives  not  to  speak  to  him. 

Tlie  nuns,  sable-gowned. 

Shiver  dismally  round, 
As  he  lifteth  the  great  sable  pall  from  the  ground 
And  tumeth  it  deftly,  and  flingeth  it  over  her,  — 
And  a  mantle  of  ermine  doth  clothe  her  and  cover  her! 

On  the  floor  of  the  chapel  their  footfalls  sound  hollow  now,         I 
Clerk  John  and  the  rest  very  silently  follow  now  ...  | 

Hark!    Is  it  the  beat  i 

Of  horses'  feet? 
Or  the  wind  whistling  in  snow  and  in  sleet?  ' 

Down  the  aisles  of  the  chapel  the  wild  echoes  die  away. 
While  fast  in  the  snow  storm  the  happy  ones  hie  away! 

•*  Saints,"  crieth  the  Abbess,  "  pour  down  your  dole  on  us! 
To  take  our  sweet  sister  the  devil  hath  stole  on  us! " 
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And  the  nnns  in  a  row, 

Murmur  slyly  and  low  — 
"Ah!  would  he  might  come  unto  us  also! " 
And  they  look  at  tbe  bier,  with  the  tingle  of  sin  on  them, 
And  the  moon  blushes  faintly,  still  glimmering  in  on  them. 

Ay,  fast  in  the  snow-storm  gallop  the  lovers  now! 
Young  Roland^s  warm  castle  their  merriment  covers  now! 
To  the  bower  they  have  run, 
For  the  bridal  is  done. 
And  the  jolly  old  priest  hath  made  them  one ; 
"May  all  who  love  true,"  cries  the    youth,    "win  such 

kisses,  dear. 
Die  such  death, —  and  be  tombed  in  a  bower  such  as  this  is, 
dear!"  Robert  Buchanan. 


FOR   LIFE  AND   DEATH. 

"  Naught  to  be  done  "  —  eh  ?    It  was  that  he  said. 

The  doctor,  as  you  stopped  him  at  the  door  ? 
Nay,  never  try  to  smile  and  shake  thy  head, 

I  could  ha'  told  thee  just  as  well  afore. 
I  haven't  lived  these  thirty  years  to  want 

Parsons  or  women  telling  what  is  nigh, 
When  the  pulse  labors  ana  the  breath  is  scant. 

And  all  grows  dim  before  the  glazing  eye.  . 

I  felt  that  something  gave  here,  at  my  heart 

In  that  last  tussle,  down  there  on  the  Scar. 
Nay,  never  cry,  fond  lassie  as  thou  art. 

Thou  wilt  do  tine  without  me  —  better  far. 
Thou'st  been  a  good  and  patient  wife  to  me. 

Sin'  that  spring  day,  last  year,  when  were  wed. 
I  never  meant  so  cold  and  strange  to  be. 

Come,  an'  I'll  tell  thee.    Sit  here  by  my  bed, 

So,  where  the  sunshine  rests  upon  thy  hair. 

It  shows  almost  as  smooth  and  bright  as  hers. 
The  girl  I  wooed  in  Dunkerque,  over  there  — 

Fie,  how  the  thought  the  slackening  life-blood  stirs! 
Oh,  wild  black  eyes,  so  quick  to  flash  and  fill! 

Oh,  rich  red  lips,  so  ripe  for  kiss  and  vow ! 
Did  not  your  spell  work  me  enow  of  ill. 

That  you  must  haunt  and  vex  me  even  now  P 
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I  swore,  as  we  drove  out  into  the  gale. 

And  staggering  down  mid-channel  went  the  boat» 
Never  at  Dunkerque  Pier  to  furl  nav  sail, 

While  I  and  the  old  Lion  kept  anoat ; 
The  pier  where  she  and  her  French  lover  laughed 

At  the  poor  trusting  fool  who  had  his  due ;  ' 

Quick  though  his  hand  flew  to  his  keen  knife^s  haft. 

The  English  fist  was  yet  more  quick  and  true. 

She  and  her  beaten  sweetheart,  do  they  prate  I 

Yet  of  her  triumph  P    Let  them,  an'  they  please. 
I  shall  know  naught  about  it,  lying  straight  ' 

Up  on  the  headland,  'neath  the  tall  fir-trees. 
I  wish  I  could  ha'  been  content,  my  lass. 

With  thee,  and  thy  blue  eyes  and  quiet  ways ; 
Thou  hast  thy  bairn,  and  as  the  calm  years  pass,  \ 

Thou  wilt  forget  thy  stormy  April  oays.  I 

Thou'rt  young  and  bonnie  still,  my  wench.    Thou'lt  make  i 

A  happy  wife  yet.     Choose  some  quiet  chap  '  ^ 

Who'll  love  the  little  'un  for  thy  sweet  sake, 
And  bear  thee  to  some  inland  home,  mayhap. 

We're  rough  and  stern,  we  on  the  sea-board  bred. 
And  can't  forget,  or  smooth  a  rankling  wound. 

Come  close;  there's  just  one  thing  left  to  be  said. 

Before  I'm  dumb  forever,  underground. 

♦ 

Last  night  they  watched  the  life-boat  driven  bapk. 

The  rocket  battling  vainly  with  the  blast. 
While  the  good  bark,  amid  the  roar  and  wrack, 

Drove  headlong  —  struck  —  and  lay  there  hard  and  fast. 
They  neither  saw  nor  heeded ;  as  the  flash 

Of  cold  blue  fire  lit  all,  above,  below. 
The  French  flag  flying  o'er  the  whirl  and  crash 

"  Louise,  Dunkerque,"  the  letters  on  her  prow. 

I  saw,  plunged,  fought,  and  reached  the  sinking  bark. 

The  old  hot  poison  fierce  in  every  vein, 
Seized  on  two  sailors  shrieking  in  the  dark. 

Bore  them  to  land,  and  turned  to  swim  again, 
Clasping  the  rigging  yet  one  man  I  found ; 

I  caught  him,  struggled  on ;  the  beach  was  near, 
**  Louise!  "  he  gasped;  and,  mid  the  roar  around, 

I  knew  the  voice  last  heard  on  Dunkerque  Pier. 


i 
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The  murderer's  lust  surged  to  the  throbbing  heart, 

The  murderer's  cunning  loosed  the  saving  hand. 
'Twas  but  to  let  him  go ;  I'd  done  my  part  — 

Praised  and  avenged !     Why;  thus  'twere  well  to  land. 
But  she  —  No  cloud  on  her  bright  life  should  rest. 

An'  I  could  ward  it;  love  and  hate  at  strife 
A  moment;  then,  snatched  from  the  breaker's  crest 

I  dragged  him,  stunned  and  bleeding,  back  to  life. 

Somehow  I  hurt  myself,  and  so  it's  over. 

And  better  so  for  all.     Thou'lt  rear  the  lad 
To  make  some  Yorkshire  lass  an  honest  lover. 

Nor  tell  him  all  the  wrong  his  mother  had ; 
And  sometimes  —  for  thou'rt  kind  —  when  stars  are  out 

In  the  green  country  where  no  tempests  blow, 
Thou'lt  say,  "  Thy  fattier  had  his  faults,  no  doubt, 

But  still  he  died  to  save  his  bitterest  foe." 


MAGNIFICENT   POVERTY. 

PoTERTT  in  youth,  when  it  succeeds,  is  so  far  magnificent 
that  it  turns  the  whole  will  towards  effort,  and  the  whole 
soul  towards  aspiration.  Poverty  strips  the  material  life  en- 
tirely bare,  and  makes  it  hideous ;  thence  arise  inexpressible 
yearnings  toward  the  ideal  life.  The  rich  young  man  has  a 
hundred  brilliant  and  coarse  amusements,  racing,  hunting, 
dogs,  cigars,  gaming,  feasting,  and  the  rest;  busying  the 
lower  portions  of  the  soul  at  the  expense  of  its  higher  and 
delicate  portions.  The  poor  young  man  must  work  for  his 
bread ;  he  eats ;  when  he  has  eaten,  he  has  nothing  more 
but  revery.  He  goes  free  to  the  play  which  God  gives ;  he 
beholds  the  sky,  space,  the  stars,  the  flowers,  the  children, 
the  humanity  m  which  he  suffers,  the  creation  in  which  he 
shines.  He  looks  at  humanity  so  much  that  he  sees  the 
soul,  he  looks  at  creation  so  much  that  he  sees  God.  He 
dreams,  he  feels  that  he  is  great;  he  dreams  again,  and  he 
feels  that  he  is  tender.  From  the  egotism  of  tne  suffering 
man,  he  passes  to  the  compassion  of  the  contemplating 
man.  A  wonderful  feeling  springs  up  within  him,  forget- 
fulness  of  self,  and  pity  for  all. 

In  tliinking  of  the  numberless  enjoyments  which  nature 
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offers,  gives  and  gives  lavishly  to  open  souls,  and  refbses 
to  closed  souls,  he,  a  millionaire  of  intelligence,  comes  to 
grieve  for  the  millionaires  of  money.  All  hatred  goes  out 
of  his  heart  in  proportion  as  all  light  enters  his  mind. 
And  then  is  he  unhappy  ?  No.  The  misery  of  a  young  man 
is  never  miserable.  The  first  lad  you  meet,  poor  as  he  may 
be,  with  his  health,  his  strength,  his  quick  step,  his  shining 
eyes,  his  blood  which  circulates  warmly,  his  black  locks,  his 
fresh  cheeks,  his  rosy  lips,  his  white  teeth,  his  pure  breath, 
will  always  be  envied  by  an  old  emperor.  And  then  every 
morning  he  sets  about  earning  his  bread;  and  while  his 
hands  are  earning  his  living,  his  backbone  is  gaining  fiain- 
ness,  his  brain  is  gaining  ideas.  When  his  work  is  done, 
he  returns  to  ineffable  ecstasies,  to  contemplation,  to  joy;  he 
sees  his  feet  in  difficulties,  in  obstacles,  on  the  pavement, 
in  thorns,  sometimes  in  mire :  his  head  is  in  the  light.  He 
IS  firm,  serene,  gentle,  peaceful,  attentive,  serious,  content 
with  little,  benevolent ;  and  he  blesses  God  for  having  given 
him  these  two  estates  which  many  of  the  rich  are  without; 
labor  which  makes  him  free,  and  thought  which  makes  him 
noble.  VicTOB  Hugo. 


O'THELLO. 

O'thello  was  a  sojer  bould, 

Thouffh  black  he  was  be  nature; 
To  Disdemony  he  was  wed  — 

An  innocent  young  crayture. 

Wid  her  he  lived  in  payee  an'  quiet. 

For  she  was  no  vyrago» 
Till  on  a  cursed  night  he  met 

A  vlUin  called  lago. 

Sez  he,  "  Yer  wife's  a  perjured  jade ; 

Och!  she's  a  faithless  lassie  —  oh! 
She  doesn't  care  two  pins  for  you, 

But  she'd  give  her  two  eyes  out  for  Casshio! 

**  Wid  him  she  galivants  about 

All  in  her  hours  of  lay  sure ; 
To  him  she  gave  her  handkerchief, 

AJl  for  to  wipe  his  rayshure! " 
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Wid  that  he  fell  into  a  rage, 

An'  riz  a  wondhrous  riot. 
An'  swore  he'd  murdther  her  that  night. 

Whin  everything  was  quiet. 

But  not  wid  dagger,  nor  with  dirk. 

For  that  would  raise  a  foul  sthir, 
But  he'd  take  an'  hlow  the  candle  out. 

An'  smother  her  wid  the  boulsther. 

Harper's  Magazins. 


WASHEE,   WASHEE. 

Brown  John,  he  bends  above  his  tub 

In  cellar,  alley,  anywhere 

Where  dirt  is  found,  why  John  is  there ; 

And  rub  and  rub  and  rub  and  rub. 

The  hoodlum  hisses  in  his  ear; 

**  Get  out  of  'ere,  you  yeller  scrub! " 

He  is  at  work,  he  cannot  hear; 

He  smiles  that  smile  that  knows  no  fear; 

And  rub  and  rub  and  rub  and  rub. 

He  calmly  keeps  on  washing. 

The  politicians  bawl  and  crow 
To  every  icHe  chiv.  and  blood. 
And  hurl  their  two  hands  full  of  m 
"  The  dirty  Chinaman  must  go! " 
But  John  still  bends  above  his  tub. 
And  rub  and  rub  and  rub  and  rub; 
He  wrestles  in  his  snowy  suds 
These  dirty  politicians'  duds ; 
And  rub  and  rub  and  rub  and  rub. 
He  calmly  keeps  on  washing. 

"  Git  out  o*  here!  ye  haythin,  git! 
Me  Frinch  ancisthers  fought  and  blid 
For  this  same  freedom,  so  they  did. 
An'  I'll  presarve  it,  ye  can  bit! 
Phwat  honest  man  can  boss  a  town  ? 
Or  bum  anither  Pittsburg  down  P 
Or  beg  P    Or  strike  ?    C&  labor  shirk 
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Phile  yez  are  here  an'  wa&t  to  work  P 

Git  out,  I  say!  ye  haythin,  gitl  " 

And  Silver  Jimmy  shied  a  brick 

That  should  have  made  that  heathen  sick; 

But  John,  he  kept  on  washing. 

Then  mighty  Congress  shook  with  fear 
At  this  queer,  silent  little  man, 
And  cried,  as  Congress  only  can : 
"  Stop  washing  and  get  out  of  here! " 
The  small  brown  man,  he  ceased  to  rab» 
And  raised  his  little  shaven  head 
Above  the  steaming,  sudsy  tub. 
And  unto  this  great  Congress  said, 
Sti*aightforward,  business-like  and  true : 
"  Two  bittee  dozen  washee  you ! " 
Then  calmly  went  on  washing. 

Oh !  honest,  faithful  little  John, 
If  you  will  lay  aside  your  duds, 
And  take  a  sea  of  soap  and  suds 
And  wash  out  dirty  Washington ; 
If  you  will  be  the  Hercules 
To  cleanse  our  stables  clean  of  these 
That  all  such  follies  fatten  on. 
There's  fifty  million  souls  to-day 
To  bid  you  welcome,  bid  you  stay 
And  calmly  keep  on  wasmng. 


LAST   UPON   THE    ROLL. 

She  sits  at  the  open  window,  on  a  calm  September  day. 
And  out  on  the  mead  before  her  she  watches  the  girls  at 

play ; 

A  gentle  breeze  blows  on  her  face,  and  kisses  her  locks  of 

snow. 
And  she  thinks  of  the  days  when  she  was  young,  seventy 

years  ago. 

The  fields  are  green  as  they  were  then,  and  the  big  old 

r«cks  as  gray. 
The  land  and  sky  as  fair  to  see,  the  sun  has  as  mild  a  ray; 
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The  drowsy  kine  rest  on  the  hill,  the  sheep  skip  to  and  fro. 
Just  as  they  did  when  she  was  young,  seventy  years  ago. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  sturdy  youth,  with  dancing  eyes  and  the  vigor  of  lusty 

veins, 
Jumps  on  the  colt  and  o'er  the  fence,  to  show  no  fear 

restrains ; 
Full  well  he  knows  that  a  neighbor's  rose  is  watching 

behind  a  tree, 
And  her  maiden  pride,  at  love's  full  tide,  follows  him  over 

the  lea. 

« 

The  lowly  cot,  the  mansion  high,  cover  hill  and  dale  the 

same. 
And  wealth's  the  pride  of  old  and  young,  and  poverty  the 

shame ; 


And  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  the  cottage  maid  are  cast  de- 
murely down. 

As  she  bends  before  a  sister  proud  who  wears  a  silken 
gown. 

Better  the  maid  in  kersey  frock  and  glow  and  bloom  of 

health. 
Than  the  pale  and  sickly  farthingale  arrayed  in  brutal 

wealth ; 
Alas  for  honest  industry,  which  has  the  load  to  bear! 
It  is  to  sneer  at  poverty  that  fools  their  diamonds  wear; 

Alas  for  the  dust  from  which  we're  made !  alas  for  common 

sense! 
Where  manhood's  true  and  blood  is  blue,  there's  need  of  no 

pretence. 
If  none  there  were  to  envy  wealth  or  gape  in  stupid  awe. 
More  worthless  would  its  jewels  be  than  a  donkey's  wisp  of 

straw. 

•  *  .  .  . 

She  looks  at  her  shrivelled  fingers  and  she  smooths  her 

wrinkled  hand. 
And  the  old,  old  love  comes  back  to  her  as  she  studies  the 

golden  band ; 
That  dear  old  ring  is  loose  and  thin  since  first  he  placed  it 

there, 
And  at  love's  shrine  he  said  ''Be  mine!"  and  knelt  with 

her  in  prayer. 
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Eighty  years  of  joys  and  tears  through  Time's  sad  chambers 

moan, 
And  still  she  hears  in  memory's  ears  a  once  familiar  tone ; 
In  long,  sad  notes  to  her  it  floats,  and  it  tells  of  the  olden 

time 
When  love  was  strong  and  life  a  song,  and  hope  was  in  its 

prime. 

A  little  beyond  the  playground,  on  the  slope  of  yonder  hill. 
Her  dim  eyes  mark  the  gravestones  where  those  she  loved 

lie  still ; 
And  her  thought  has  silent  nursing,  and  her  soul  a  silent 

grief. 
But  her  tears  are  the  bier  on  which  her  sorrow  finds  relief. 

Now  her  heart's  as  light  as  the  morning,  with  wings  of  a 

soul  made  free, 
And  away,  away  to  her  loved  ones  she's  now  all  love  to 

flee; 
And  the  God  she  adores  so  humbly  and  the  Christ  she  loves 

so  well 
Will  take  her  soon  to  the  waiting  ones,  beyond  life's  weary 

spell. 

And  her  staff  is  lifted  slowly,  and  she  moves  around  with 

care. 
For  her  darlings  now  are  sleeping  —  she  might  wake  them 

unaware ; 
And  she  gropes  around  to  fjid  them,  and  to  bless  them  in 

her  soul. 
When  a  whisper  comes :  **  We're  dead,  mother,  you  are 

last  upon  the  roll." 

Hugh  M.  McDermott. 


A   SECOND    REVIEW    OF    THE    GRAND 

ARMY. 

I  READ  last  night  of  the  Grand  Review 
In  Washington's  chiefest  avenue,  — 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  in  blue, 

I  think  they  said  was  the  number, — 
Till  I  seemed  to  hear  their  trampling  feet. 
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The  bugle  blast  and  the  drum's  quick  beat. 
The  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  stony  street. 
The  cheers  of  the  people  who  came  to  greet. 
And  the  thousand  details  that  to  repeat 

Would  only  my  verse  encumber, — 
Till  I  fell  in  a  reverie  sad  and  sweet, 

And  then  to  a  fitful  slumber. 

When,  lo!  in  a  vision  I  seemed  to  stand 
In  the  lonely  Capitol.     On  each  hand 
Far  stretched  the  portico ;  dim  and  grand 
Its  columns  ranged,  like  a  martial  band 
Of  sheeted  spectres  whom  some  command 

Had  called  to  a  last  reviewing. 
An,d  the  streets  of  the  city  were  white  and  bare 
No  footfall  echoed  across  the  square ; 
But  out  of  the  misty  midnight  air 
I  heard  in  the  distance  a  trumpet  blare. 
And  the  wandering  night  winds  seemed  to  bear 

The  sound  of  a  far  tattooing. 

Then  I  held  my  breath  with  fear  and  dread; 
For  into  the  square  with  a  brazen  tread. 
There  rode  a  figure  whose  stately  head 

O'erlooked  the  review  that  morning. 
That  never  stirred  from  its  firm-set  seat 
When  the  living  column  passed  its  feet, 
Yet  now  rode  steadily  up  the  street 

To  the  phantom  bugle's  warning : 

Till  it  reached  the  Capitol  square  and^^wheeled 
And  there  in  the  moonlight  stood  revealed 
A  well  known  form  that  in  State  and  field 

Had  led  our  patriot  sires ; 
Whose  fe.ce  was  turned  to  the  sleeping  camp. 
Afar  through  the  river's  fog  and  damp. 
That  showed  no  flicker,  nor  waning  lamp. 

Nor  wasted  bivouac  fires. 

And  I  saw  a  phantom  army  come. 
With  never  a  sound  of  fife  or  dram. 
But  keeping  time  to  a  throbbing  hum 

Of  wailing  and  lamentation : 
The  martyred  heroes  of  Malvern  Hill, 
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Of  Gettysburg  and  Chancellorsville, 
The  men  whose  wasted  figures  fill 
The  patriot  graves  of  the  nation. 

And  there  came  the  nameless  dead, —  the  men 
Who  perished  in  fever  swamp  and  fen, 
The  slowly-starved  of  the  prison-pen, 

And,  marching  beside  the  others, 
Came  the  dusky  martyrs  of  Pillow's  fight. 
With  limbs  enfranchised  and  bearing  bright : 
I  thought  —  perhaps  'twas  the  pale  moonlight' 

They  looked  as  white  as  their  brothers ! 

And  so  all  night  marched  the  nation's  dead. 
With  never  a  banner  above  them  spread. 
Nor  a  badge,  nor  a  motto  brandished ; 
No  mark  —  save  the  bare  uncovered  head 

Of  the  silent  bronze  reviewer; 
With  never  an  arch  save  the  vaulted  sky ; 
With  never  a  flower  save  those  that  lie 
On  the  distant  graves  —  for  love  could  buy 

No  gift  that  was  purer  or  truer. 

So  all  night  long  swept  the  strange  array ; 
So  all  night  long  till  the  morning  gray, 
I  watched  for  one  who  had  passed  away. 

With  a  reverent  awe  and  wonder, — 
Till  a  blue  cap  waved  in  the  length'ning  line. 
And  I  knew  that  one  who  was  kin  of  mine 
Had  come ;  and  I  spake  —  and  lo !  that  sign 

Awakened  me  from  my  slumber. 

Bret  Habtb. 


GOING   TOWARDS  SUNDOWN. 

A  TRAVELLER  Came  to  our  house  one  night, 
'Twas  just  at  the  gloaming  —  the  fading  light 
Was  creeping  slow  to  the  West  away. 
Where  the  golden  gate,  for  departing  day, 

Was  opening  wide  in  the  rosy  sky, 

And  she  passed,  with  a  kiss,  and  a  last  good-bye. 

And  a  promise  to  send  us  a  bright  young  day, 

When  the  mists  of  the  night  should  have  cleared  away. 
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The  stranger  stood  in  the  cottage  door, 
And  his  lengthening  shadow  across  the  floor 
Brought  the  host  to  his  feet,  who  with  outstretched  hand 
The  sun-hrowned  face  of  the  traveller  scanned. 

•*  It  is  David  Brown,  as  I  live,"  qaoth  he, 
"  Come  in,  my  old  friend,  and  welcome  be, 
I  had  little  thought  this  night  to  gaze 
On  this  old  playmate  of  boyish  days." 

Then  they  sat  and  talked  by  the  waning  light 
And  the  autumn  fire,  far  into  the  night. 
Of  boyhood's  houra,  and  later,  when 
The  passing  years  bad  made  them  men. 

Of  business  projects,  their  hopes  and  fears. 
Of  the  "  ups  and  downs ''  in  the  changing  years, 
Of  wives,  and  of  children  who  of  late 
Were  reaching  up  into  man's  estate. 

He  told  US  a  tale  of  a  checkered  life. 
With  wanderings  many,  and  changes  rife. 
Of  perils  braved,  and  of  dangers  passed. 
And  a  weary  wishing  for  rest  at  last. 

The  host  sat  listening  to  the  end, 

"  'TIS  truly  a  varied  tale,  my  friend. 

Whither  I  pray  you  now,"  said  he, 

•*  What  may  your  plans  for  the  future  be  P '' 

*«  I  am  going  towards  sundown,  now,"  said  he, 
"  The  golden  West  my  goal  shall  be, 
I  will  buy  me  a  ranche,  and  settle  down. 
And  there'll  be  the  end  of  David  Brown! " 

"  Goinff  towards  sundown !  "  —  then  I  mused 
At  the  Torm  of  words  the  man  had  used. 
And  I  looked  at  the  locks  of  "  iron  gray  " 
That  crowned  these  men,  this  autumn  day. 

And  I  thought  of  the  golden  sunset  light, 

I  had  seen  o'er  the  western  hills  that  night. 

Of  the  beautiful  promise  of  coming  day, 

When  the  mists  of  the  night  should  have  cleared  away. 
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And  may  Life's  swiftest  sunset  thus  draw  nigh 

With  a  tinge  of  gold  in  the  western  sky; 

May  there  be  a  promise  of  glorious  day. 

When  the  **  night  of  death  "  shall  have  passed  away. 

Going  towards  sundown !  —  yes,  'tis  best 
That  day- worn,  toil-worn  souls  should  rest; 
The  night  must  come  —  and  "  over  the  range," 
Already  the  shadows  are  new  and  strange. 

And  adown  the  western  slope  we  see 

The  golden  gate  —  the  Pacific  sea. 

While  the  shadows  deepen  the  landscape  o'er, 

And  the  lights  are  changing  from  shore  to  shore. 

Going  towards  sundown !  —  peaceful  all 
Should  the  golden  hues  of  Life's  sunset  fall. 
And  sweet  me  promise  of  coming  day, 
When  the  mists  of  night  shall  have  cleared  away 

There's  a  golden  gate  in  the  eastern  sky. 
It  opes  for  the  morning  that  draweth  nigh, 
We're  going  towards  sundown  —  never  more 
When  Sie  sun  shall  rise  on  the  farther  shore. 

Hattie  E.  Buell. 


"TREAD WATER   JIM. 


»f 


**  Who's  dat!    W'y  dat's  Treadwater  Jim  — 

De  wust  little  nigger  in  town  — 
What  de  folkes  all  sez  dey'll  hang  him. 

'Kase  w'y,  hit  don't  seem  he  kin  drown ! 
He  keeps  hissef  dere  in  de  watah 

'Bout  half  of  his  time  in  de  year. 
An'  'ef  he's  got  enny  home  'round  hyar 

Hit's  out  on  de  eend  ob  dat  pier! 

**  Well,  de  name  what  he's  gJit  —  it  was  gin  Mm, 

By  folkes  what  was  kno'in'  de  facks, 
Fer  dey  sed  dat  sum  title  was  due  him 

'Kase  he'd  dun  wun  de  nobles'  of  acks! 
Ob  koarse  I  kin  tell  yer  de  stoiy, 

'Kase  I  was  rite  dar  on  de  spot. 
An'  ef  Jim  is  entitull'd  ter  glory 

He  fa'rly  earnt  all  dat  he's  got? 
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•*  Yer  see,  it  was  out  on  de  wahf,  dar, 

Wun  snnshiney  mawnin^  in  May, 
Dat  little  chile  np  fum  de  Nawf,  sir, 

Wus  tooken  out  dar  fer  ter  play ; 
An'  Jim  wuz  out  dar  with  his  fisn-line. 

An'  de  nuss  wam't  a  watchin'  de  chile» 
So  hit  walk'd  off  rite  inter  der  brine 

At  dat  cornder  dar  by  de  big  pile! 

"Well,  den  dar  wuz  skreamin'  and  cryin' 

Fum  all  de  folkes  'round  on  de  pier. 
But  Jim  seed  hit  wam't  no  use  tryin' 

Ter  reskew  der  chile  fum  up  heah  — 
So  he  tuck  er  long  dive  fer  de  watah 

An*  struck  whar  de  chile  hed  gone  down. 
An'  hit  tuck  him  so  long  fer  ter  fine  hit 

De  peeple  tho't  bofe  'em  would  drown. 

••  But  purty  soon  out  in  de  streem  dar 

Er  kinky  black  hed  cum  in  site. 
An'  helt  close  ter  his  bres,  wif  bofe  ban's,  sah, 

Wuz  de  baby,  all  limpy  an'  white. 
Den  de  monfs  ob  de  peeple  wuz  opin'd 

In  er  long  an'  enkuridgin'  shout! 
'Cum  on  wid  de  bote,  men,'  Jim  hollered, 

•ril  tread  watah  ontell  yer  git  out.' 

•  Den  dey  bent  ter  dere  ores  like  marsters 

An'  flew  to  whar  Jim,  wid  de  chile, 
Wuz  doin'  his  bes'  ter  keep  floatin', 

But  weak'nin'  hiz  lick  all  de  while. 
Dey  brought  de  two  heah  ter  de  landin^ 

An'  de  muther  wuz  crazy  wid  joy. 
While  de  father  jiss  retch'd  fer  dat  darkey 

An'  hugged  him  ez  do'  hiz  own  boy. 

**  So,  yer  see,  dat's  de  reesin  dey  gib  him 

De  name  dat  yer  heer'd  me  jess  call. 
An'  nobody  bodders  along  wid  Jim, 

An'  he  does  ez  he  pleeses  wid  all. 
Ob  koarse,  what  he  done  wuz  rite  brave,  sah, 

An'  mebbe  wuz  worthy  er  crown. 
But  Jim!  —  well,  Jim's  jess  de  blamedes' 

No  'coont  little  nigger  in  town." 

*'Old  Si,"  in  JacksonoiUe  Times. 
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YAWCOB  .STRAUSS- 

I  HAP  von  funny  leedle  poy, 

Vot  gomes  schust  to  mine  knee; 
Der  queerest  schap,  der  Greatest  rogue. 

As  efer  you  dit  see. 
He  runs,  und  schumps,  und  schmashes  dings 

In  all  barts  off  der  house ; 
But  vot  off  dot?  he  was  mine  son, 

Mine  leedle  Yawcob  Strauss. 

He  get  der  measles  und  der  mumbs, 

,  Und  eferyding  dot's  oudt; 
He  sbills  mine  glass  of  lager  bier,  , 

Foots  schnuff  indo  mine  ki*aut.  J 

He  fills  mine  pipe  mit  limburg  cheese :  -^ 

Dot  vas  der  roughest  chouse ;  ' 

I'd  dake  dot  vrom  no  oder  poy 

But  leedle  Yawcob  Strauss. 

He  dakes.der  milk-ban  for  a  dhrum, 

Und  cuts  mine  cane  in  dwo; 
To  make  der  schtiks  to  beat  it  mit,  — 

Mine  cracious,  dot  vas  drue! 
I  dinks  mine  bed  vas  -schplit  abart. 

He  kicks  oup  sooch  a  touse : 
But  nefer  mind ;   der  poys  vas  few 

Like  dot  young  Yawcob  Strauss. 

He  asks  me  questions  sooch  as  dese : 

Who  baints  mine  nose  so  red? 
Who  vas  it  cuts  dot  schmoodth  blace  oudt 

Vrom  der  hair  ubon  mine  hed? 
Und  vhere  der  plaze  goes  vrom  der  lamp 

Vene'er  der  glim  I  douse. 
How  gan  I  all  dase  dings  eggsblain 

To  dot  schmall  Yawcob  Strauss? 

I  somedimes  dink  I  scball  go  vild 

Mit  sooch  a  gi'azy  poy, 
Und  vish  vonce  more  I  gould  haf  rest, 

Und  beaceful  dimes  enshoy; 
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Bat  yen  he  yas  ashleep  in  ped, 

So  gniet  as  a  mouse, 
I  prays  der  Lord,  **  dake  anyding. 

But  leaf  dot  Yawcob  Strauss." 

C.  F.  Adams. 


LEEDLE  YAWCOB  STRAUSS -WHAT 

HE  SAYS. 

Maype  somedimes  you  don't  half  szeen 

Mine  fahder  told  vhen  he  vas  peen 

Szo  vild  almost  as  never  vas 

Mit  me ;  hees  Leedle  Yawcob  Strauss, 

Und  all  apout  thdose  tings  because 

Yit  me  he  wasn't  haf  szome  ease. 

Nor  schmoke  hees  bipe,  nor  schleep  in  peese 

Nor  eats  szome  schmall  limburger  scheese; 

Nor  dakes  hees  peer  nor  saurkraout. 

Yen  Leedle  Yawcob  was  apout. 

Yell  now!  I  shbiel  hees  lager  peer? 
Mine  gootness!  dot  ish  very  queer; 
Don't  I  haf  seen  him  mit  his  liandt. 
Tdake  vup  some  glass  of  lager,  andt 
Schoost  ash  he  schmell  him  mit  hees  eye, 
Shbiel  him  all  in  hees  schtoomach?  yy. 
He  shbiel  more  lager  peer  don  I, 
Andt  thden  he  laff,  und  dance,  und  szing. 
More  like  some  poys  don  anythding. 

I  took  der  meezles ;   veil  T  shbose 
Dot  thdore  vas  blenty  left  of  thdose ; 
I  poots  der  schnuff  inder  hees  kraout. 
So  it  make  him  don^t  scheeze  so  loudt, 
I  haf  der  mumps;  vot  if  I  is? 
Mine  vace  don't  got  szer  far  abart 
Nor  pe  szo  pig  nor  redt  as  his. 

Und  thden  apout  those  limburg  scheese; 
Yell  thdere  I  dhink  dot  T  agrees 
Mit  him,  dot  it  vos  szomevat  rouff, 
But  thden  he  szay  vonce,  dat  enough 
Yas  schoost  so  petter  nor  a  veest, 
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IJiid  szo  I  think  he  koiildn't  ^ot 
Enough,  so  scheap  und  quivck  ash  vot 
He  haf  mit  hees  bipe  full  off  dot. 

Thdose  milk-ban  dot  T  learn  to  blay, 
I  get  dot  drouble  in  thdis  way : 
Poot  pottom  up  across  my  knee, 
Schoost  ash  I  szeen  him  do  to  me, 
I  tumps  upon  him  mit  ter  stdick, 
Und  make  der  music  pooty  qvick ; 
Vy  ish  it  dot  hees  hed't  vas  shblit 
Vith  sooch  a  leedle  noise,  ven  it 
Don't  preak  oup  mit  der  noise  dot  he 
Make,  ven  he  tump  dot  stdick  on  me? 

Put  ven  I  ask  apout  szome  thdings, 

Vot  make  hees  nose  szo  redt,  and  prings 

Der  schoomth  shhot  oudt  mi  tin  his  hedt; 

I  shbose  dot  I  shall  know  apout 

All  of  thdose  thdings  —  ven  I  findt  out, 

Und  szo  I  vait  avhQe,  and.  szee 

Vot  der  next  drouble  ish  to  pe, 

Und  if  der  meeschiefs  thdake  this  blace, 

I  brays  like  vot  dot  fahder  says 

Tdake  everyding  dots  in  thdis  house. 

Put  leave  tndis  leedle  Yawcob  Strauss. 

Art^PUR  Dakin. 


THE  CLOSING   SCENE. 

Within  the  sober  realms  of  leafless  trees. 

The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air;  i 

Like  some  tanned  reaper  in  the  hour  of  ease,  "^a 

When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare.  j 

The  gray  barns  looking  from  their  hazy  hills, 

O'er  the  dun  waters  widening  in  the  vales, 
Sent  down  the  air  a  gi-eeting  to  the  mills. 

On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 
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All  sights  were  mellowed  and  all  sounds  anbdued, 
The  hills  seemed  farther  and  the  streams  sang  low. 

As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log,  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  ere  while  armed  with  gold. 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 

Now  stood  like  some  sad,  beaten  host  of  old. 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Timers  remotest  blue. 

On  sombre  wings  the  vulture  tried  his  flight; 

The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  maters  complaint; 
And  like  a  star  slow  drowning  m  the  light. 

The  village  church  vane  seemed  to  pale  and  fiiint. 

The  sentinel  cook  upon  the  hillside  crew  — 
Crew  twice  —  and  all  was  stiller  than  before; 

Silent,  till  some  replying  warder  blew 
His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay  within  the  elm's  tall  crest. 

Made  garrulous  ti'ouble  round  her  unfledged  young. 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest, 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung. 

Where  sung  the  noisy  martins  of  the  eaves. 

The  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near. 
Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes. 

An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year. 

Where  every  bird  that  walked  the  vernal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at  mom. 

To  warn  the  reaper  of  the  rosy  East ; 
All  now  was  sunless,  empty  and  forlorn. 

Alone,  from  out  the  stubble,  piped  the  quail ; 

And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreary  gloom ; 
Alone,  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale. 

Made  echo  in  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers. 
The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shrouds  night  by  night. 

The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers. 
Sailed  slowly  by  —  passed  noiseless  out  of  sight. 

Amid  this  —  in  this  most  dreary  air. 
And  where  the  woodbine  shed  upon  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there. 
Firing  the  floor  with  its  inverted  torch; 
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Amid  all  this —  the  centre  of  the  scene, 
.The  white-haired  matron,  with  monotonous  tread. 

Plied  the  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mien. 
Sat  like  a  fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread. 

She  had  known  sorrow  —  he  had  walked  with  her. 
Oft  supped  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen  crust. 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  thick  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 

While  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer  bloom. 
Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her  all, 

And  twice  war  bowed  to  her  his  sable  plume  — 
Re-gave  the  sword  to  rust  upon  the  wall. 

Re-gave  the  sword,  but  not  the  hand  that  drew 

And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow; 
Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  country  true, 

Fell  mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  fpe. 

Lon^,  but  not  loud,  the  dropping  wheel  went  on. 
Like  the  low  murmur  of  a  hive  at  noon ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 
Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremulous  tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped —  her  head  was  bowed. 
Life  dropped  the  distaff  through  her  hands  serene. 

And  loving  neighbors  smoothed  her  careful  shroud. 
While  Death  and  Winter  closed  the  Autumn  scene. 

T.  BucHANAK  Read, 


DRIFTED   OUT  TO   SEA. 

Two  little  ones,  grown  tired  of  play, 
Roamed  by  the  sea  one  summer  day, 
Watcjiing  the  great  waves  come  and  go, 
Prattling,  as  children  will,  you  know. 
Of  dolls  and  marbles,  kites  and  strings ; 
Sometimes  hinting  at  graver  things. 

At  last  they  spied  within  their  reach 
An  old  boat  cast  upon  the  beach. 
Helter-skelter,  with  meiTy  din. 
Over  its  sides  they  clambered  in  — 
Ben,  with  his  tangled,  nut-brown  hair, 
Bess*,  with  her  sweet  face  flushed  and  fair. 
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Rolling  in  fi*om  the  briny  deep. 
Nearer,  nearer,  the  great  waves  creep 
Higher,  higher,  up  the  sands, 
Kesiching  out  with  their  giant  hands. 
Grasping  the  boat  with  boisterous  glee. 
Tossing  it  up  and  out  to  sea. 

The  sun  went  down  'mid  clouds  of  gold ; 
Night  came,  with  footsteps  damp  and  cold; 
Day  dawned ;  the  hours  crept  slowly  by : 
And  now,  across  the  sunny  sky, 
A  black  cloud  stretches  far  away, 
And  shuts  the  golden  gates  of  day. 

A  storm  comes  on  with  flash  and  roar. 
While  all  the  sky  is  shrouded  o'er; 
The  great  waves,  rolling  from  the  West, 
Bring  night  and  darkness  on  their  breast. 
Still  floats  the  boat  through  driving  storm. 
Protected  by  God's  powerful  arm. 

The  home-bound  vessel,  Seabird,  lies 
In  ready  trim,  'twixt  sea  and  skies. 
Her  captain  paces  restless  now ; 
A  troubled  look  upon  his  brow, 
While  all  his  nerves  with  terror  thrill; 
The  shadow  of  some  coming  ill. 

The  mate  comes  up  to  where  he  stands. 
And  grasps  his  arm  with  eager  bands ; 
'*  A  boat  has  just  swept  past,"  said  he, 
**  Bearing  two  children  out  to  sea ; 
rris  dangerous  now  to  put  about. 
Yet  they  cannot  be  saved  without.*^ 

"  Naught  but  their  safety  will  suffice; 
They  must  be  saved !  "  the  captain  cries ; 
•*  By  every  thought  that's  just  and  right. 
By  lips  I  hoped  to  kiss  to-night, 
I'll  peril  vessel,  life,  and  men, 
And  God  will  not  forsake  me  then." 

With  anxious  faces,  one  and  all. 

Each  man  responded  to  the  call ; 

And  when  at  last  through  driving  stono* 
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They  lifted  up  each  little  f(»m. 

The  captain  started  with  a  groan, 

•*  My  God ! "  he  cried,  **  they  are  my  own." 

Rose  Habtwick  Thobps. 


THE  OLD  MAN  GOES  TO  TOWN- 

Well,  wife,  IVe  been  to  'Frisco,  an'  I  called  to  see  the  boys. 
I^m  tired,  an'  more'n  half  deafened  with  the  travel  an'  the 

noise ; 
So  111  sit  down  by  the  chimbly,  and  rest  my  weary  bones. 
And  tell  how  I  was  treated  by  our  'nstocratic  sons. 

As  soon's  I  reached  the  city,  I  hunted  up  our  Dan  — 
Ye  know  he's  now  a  celebrated  wholesale  business  man. 
I   walked    down    from   the   depo' — Dan  keeps  a  country 

seat  — 
An'  I  thought  to  go  home  with  him,  an'  rest  my  weary  feet. 

All  the  way  I  kep'  a  thinkin'  how  famous  it  'ud  be 

To  go  'round  the  town  together  —  my  grown-up  boy  an* 

me  — 
An'  remember  the  old  times,  when  my  little  "  curly  head  " 
Used  to  cry  out,    '* Good-night,    papa!"  from  bis   little 

trundle-bed, 

I  never  thought  a  minit  that  he  wouldn't  want  to  see 
His  gray  an'  worn  old  father,  or  would  be  ashamed  of  me. 
So  when  I  seen  his  office,  with  a  sign  writ  out  in  gold, 
I  walked  in  'ithout  knockin' — but  the  old  man  was  too 
bold. 

Dan  was  settin'  by  a  table,  an'  a-writin'  in  a  book. 
He  knowed  me  in  a  second ;  but  he  give  me  stt<:h  a  look! 
He  never  said  a  word  o*  you,  but  axed  about  the  f?rain. 
An'  ef  I  thought  the  valley  didn't  need  a  little  rain. 

I  didn't  stay  a  great  while,  but  inquired  after  Rob. 
Dan  said  he  lived  upon  a  hill  —I  think  they  call  It  Nob; 
An'  when  I  left,  Dan,  in  a  tone  that  almost  broke  me  down« 
Said,  *'  CaU  an'  see  me,  won't  ye,  whenever  you're  in  town? ' 
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It  was  rather  late  that  evenin'  when  I  found  our  Robert's 

house ; 
There  was  masic,  lights  and  dancin*  and  a  mighty  big 

carouse. 
At  the  door  a  nigger  met  me»  an'  he  grinned  from  ear  to 

ear, 
Sayin'  **  Keerds  ob  invitation,  or  you  nebber  git  in  here." 

I  said  I  was  Rob's  father;  an',  with  another  grin. 
The  nigger  left  me  stanUn'  and  disappeared  within, 
Kob  came  out  on  the  porch  —  he  didn't  order  me  away ; 
Bift  said  he  hoped  to  see  me  at  his  office  the  next  day. 

Then  I  started  fur  the  tavern,  fur  I  knowed  there,  anyway. 
They  wouldn't  turn  me  out  so  long's  I'd  money  fur  to  pay. 
An'  Rob  an'  Dan  had  left  me  about  the  streets  to  roam. 
An'  neither  of  'em  axed  me  if  I'd  money  to  git  home. 

It  may  be  the  way  o*  rich  folks  —  I  don't  say  'at  it  is  not  — 
But  we  remember  some  things  Rob  an*  I)an  have  quite 

forgot. 
We  didn't  quite  expect  this,  when,  twenty  years  ago, 
We  mortgaged  the  old  homestead  to  give  Rob  an'  Dan  a 

show. 

I  didn't  look  fur  Charley,  but  I  happened  just  to  meet 
Him  with  a  lot  o'  friends  o'  his'n,  a-comin'  down  the  street. 
I  thought  I'd  pass  on  by  him,  for  fear  our  youngest  son 
Would  show  he  was  ashamed  o'  me,  as  Rob  an'  Dan  had 
done. 

But  soon  as  Charley  seen  me,  he,  right  afore  'em  all, 
Said:  *' God  bless  me,  there's  my  father!"  as  loud  as  he 

could  bawl. 
Then  he  introduced  me  to  his  frien's,  and  sent  'em  all  away, 
Tellin'  'em  he'd  see  'em  later,  but  was  busy  for  that  day. 

Then  he  took  me  out  to  dinner,  an'  he  axed  me  about  the 

house. 
About  you  an'  Sally's  baby,  an'  the  chickens,  pigs,  an'  cows ; 
He  axed  about  his  brothers,  addin'  that  'twas  ruther  queer. 
But  he  hadn't  seen  one  uv  'em  fur  mighty  nigh  a  year. 

Then  he  took  me  to  his  lodgin',  in  an  attic  four  stairs  high  — 
He  said  he  liked  it  blotter  'cause  'twas  nearer  to  the  sky. 
An'  he  said :  "  I've  only  one  room,  but  my  bed  is  pretty  wide," 
An'  so  we  slep'  together,  me  an'  Charley,  side  by  side. 
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Next  day  we  went  together  to  the  great  Mechanics'  Fair, 
An'  some  o'  Charley's  picters  was  on  exhibition  there. 
He  said  if  he  conld  sell  'em,  which  he  hoped  to,  pretty  soon. 
He'd  make  ns  all  a  visit,  an'  '^  be  richer  than  Maldoon." 

An'  so  two  days  an'  nights  we  passed,  an',  when  I  come 

away. 
Poor  Charley  said  the  time  was  short,  an'  begged  me  for  to 

stay. 
Then  he  took  me  in  a  bn^gy  an'  drov*  me  to  the  train. 
An'  said  in  just  a  little  while  he'd  see  us  all  again. 

You  know  we  thought  our  Charley  would  never  come  to 

much; 
He  was  always  readin'  novels  an'  poetry  an'  such. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  form  he  ever  seemed  to  want  to 

do. 
An'  when  he  took  to  paintin'  he  disgusted  me  clear  through! 

So  we  gave  to  Rob  and  Dan  all  we  had  to  call  our  own. 
An'  left  poor  Charley  penniless  to  make  his  way  alone ; 
He's  only  a  poor  painter;  Rob  and  Dan  are  rich  as  sin: 
But  Charley's  worth  the  pair  of  'em,   with  all  their  gold 
thrown  in. 

Those  two  grand  men,  dear  wife,  were  once  our  prattling 

babes  —  an'  yet 
It  seems  as  if  a  mighty  gulf  'twixt  them  an'  us  is  set; 
An'  they'll  never  know  the  old  folks  till  life's  troubled 

journey's  past. 
An'  rich  an'  poor  are  equal  underneath  the  sod  at  last. 

An'  maybe  when  we  all  meet  on  the  resun-ection  mom. 

With  our  earthly  glories  fallen,  like  the  husks  from  the  ripe 
com, 

When  the  righteous  Son  of  Man  tlie  awful  sentence  shall 
have  said, 

The  brightest  crown  that's  shining  there  may  be  on  Char- 
ley's head. 

J.  G.  SWINNERTON. 
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SUCKERS   ON   DE  CORN. 

Chillun,  yo  'members  las'  June  yo  fader  tuk  a  backer 
itick  an'  'swaded  yo  froo  de  fiel's  yankin'  de  suckers  outen 
•le  hills  ob  com.  Yo  kine  o'  hung  back  an'  grunted  wid  yo 
ipines,  an'  made  faces  at  de  ole  man  wen  his  back  woz 
(X>'ards  yo ;  but  de  gentle  'fluence  ob  de  backer  stick  moved 
yo  ter  snatch  out  de  suckers,  an'  de  conserkwence  am  dat 
Vo  hab  had  plenty  com  bread  an'  hominy  free  times  a  day 
Ssides  de  ros'in  eahs  an'  parchin'. 

Now  yo  hab  jess  'gin  ter  tackle  a  wuss  iob  o*  suckerin' 
den  ol  de  cornfields  in  dis  township  ob  which  yo  fader  am 
de  presidin'  jestis  ob  de  peece. 

xo  dunno  dat?    Den  lissen  while  I  tole  yo. 

Yo  ol  am  growin*  jess  like  dem  hills  ob  corn.  Yo  hez 
got  ter  hab  de  suckers  pulled  outen  yo,  or  dey'll  'sorb  ol  de 
varchu,  jess  like  dey  does  from  de  corn,  an'  yo  grows  up 
inter  spinlin'  manhood  dat  makes  nuffin'  but  nubbins  an' 
smut  bols  ter' rot  down  'mong  de  weeds  an'  cuckle-burrs  bo 
life. 

One  ob  dese  suckers  am  fibbin*.  Sneakin'  oflf  ter  de 
skatin'  ob  Sundays  an'  comin'  home  tellin'  yo  fader  yo  hab 
bin  ter  Sabbaf  skuls  an*  zibitin'  de  club-fut  anjul  keerds  wot 
yo  gits  ob  udder  chillun,  an'  sayin'  yo  teecher  done  gib  dem 
ter  yo.  Dis  sucker  grows  rite  mter  de  heart  an'  eat  out  truf 
and  frenship  an'  'onesty,  an'  ol  dat  makes  de  golden  harbes' 
ob  de  soul. 

You  sees  it  wen  yo  fader  ax  yo  ef  yo  chaws  terbacker  an'* 
yo  sez-**  no."  He  say  "  lemme  look  in  yo  mouf."  Den  yo 
swoUers  de  cud  an'  goes  down  'hind  de  hog-pen  an'  g:its 
weak  an'  sick ;  an'  den  yo  kinder  dubbles  up  an'  feels  like 
ebery  pore  ob  yo  skitr^was  froin'  out  death  an'  haf-chawed 
hominy. 

Yo  sees  de  fibbin  sucker  in  de  hart  wen  a  man  say  de 
mule  am  gentle  as  a  kitten,  an'  yo  heahs  ob  an'  inkwes  free 
days  arter  de  trade. 

10  sees  it  in  politics  wen  a  man  say  de  'posed  candidate 
let  his  own  fader  die  in  de  pooh-house;  ^n'  arter  de 
'lection  yo  fines  out  de  man's  fader  died  ob  eatin'  water- 
milyuns  wen  his  son  was  a  kid. 

X  o  sees  it  at  de  grocery  wen  de  clerk  say  de  butter  am 
fresh,  an'  yo  takes  it  home  an'  fines  it  old  nuff  ter  part  its 
bair  in  de  middle. 
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Yo  sees  it  at  de  drag  sto'  wen  a  man  say  he  am  sick  fob 
medikal  purpus. 

Yo  sees  it  at  de  jestis  ob  de  peece  wen  de  lawyer  say  de 
prisner  am  not  guilty  an'  yo  fader  fines  him  fifty  cent  fer 
comtemptin'  de  court  dat  knows  de  prisner  am  guilty. 

Yo  sees  it  in  de  pulpit  wen  de  preecher  say  he  'spects  his 
members  will  pay  off  ol  de  church  det  dis  yeah. 

Yo  sees  it  in  de  paper  wen  de  editor  say  de  debbil  cause 
dat  mistake  he  done  made  las'  week. 

Yo  sees  it  in  de  family  wen  comptmy  comes  an'  dey  hn^ 
de  visitor  at  de  doah  an'  gits  out  de  bes'  presarves  an'  kills 
chickens,  an'  puts  on  de  bes'  cujjs  an'  sassera,  an'  say,  "  Ise 
so  glad  you  come.  Wy,  yo  aint  eatin'  nuffin'.  Try  an' 
make  out  yo  dinnah.  Ef  wed  knod  yo  waz  comin'  we'd 
had  sumfin'  bettah."  Den  dey  kisses  dem  good-bye  an' 
slams  de  doah  arter  dey  dribcs  away,  an  sez,  '*  Stuffed  and 
gone." 

Dese  am  a  few  samples  ob  de  fibbin  suckers  dat  am 
Bpilein'  de  crap  ob  manhud  de  world  am  jess  now  weanin'. 

Yo  fader  wants  yo  ter  'member  de  jintle  voice  ob  de 
backer  stick  an'  keep  dese  fibbin*  suckei-s  outen  yo  harts. 
He  wants  yo  ter  grow  up  like  Jauge  Washinton,  wat  nebber 
tole  a  fib,  an'  it  made  him  sich  a  I'rate  man  dat  wen  he  died 
de  gubbemient  ob  de  Yoonited  States  git  sich  a  big  monu- 
ment dey  hab  only  got  do  foundashun  laid  in  de  fuss  hun- 
dred yeah  ob  de  enterprise. 

Han'  me  dat  banjo.  Yo  fader  will  hash  dis  lesson  inter 
rhyme,  so  dat  ye  'members  it :  — 

Dar*s  suckers  in  de  corn,  pull  dem  out; 
Dev'U  spile  ol  de  crap  ef  dey  stay ; 

An*  suckers  in  de  hart, 

Ef  dey  wunce  jfits  de  start 
Will  spile  ol  de  life  some  day. 

Bars  suckers  in  dat  crap,  see  de  corn ; 
Pooh  nubbins  dat  de  coon  won't  steal; 

Dar  suckers  in  de  soul 

Wen  a  man  grows  ole, 
Wid  a  life  like  dat  nabbiu  corn-field. 
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THE  CRUTCH  IN  THE  CORNER. 

•  Why,  Billy,  your  room  is  as  cold  as  the  hut 

We  had  by  the  swamp  and  the  river. 
Where  we  lost  our  Major,  and  Tim,  you  know. 

And  sixty  more  with  the  fever." 
"  Well,  Tom,  old  fellow,  it's  hard  enough. 

But  the  best  at  times  knock  under! 
There's  nary  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  house 

But  that  crutch  in  the  comer  yonder. 

*•  Sonr  I  listed?    Don't  ask  me  that,  Tom. 

If  the  flag  was  again  in  danger, 
I'd  aim  a  gun  with  this  aching  stump 

At  the  foe,  were  he  brother  or  stranger. 
But,  I  saj^,  ought  a  wound  from  shot  or  shell. 

Or  a  pistol  bullet,  by  thunder! 
Forever  doom  a  poor  fellow  to  want 

With  that  ar  in  the  corner  yonder! 

**  That  crutch,  old  comrade,  ought  ever  to  be 

A  draft  at  sight  on  the  nation 
For  honor,  respect,  and  a  friendly  hand ; 

For  clothing,  and  quarters,  and  rations. 
Mywife?    She  begs  at  the  Nugget  House 

Where  the  bigbugs  live  in  splendor. 
And  brag  o'er  their  wine  of  the  fights  that  brought 

Such  as  that  in  the  corner  yonder. 

••  And  Charlie?    He  goes  to  some  place  up  town  — 

Some  ticket-for-soup  arrangement. 
All  well  enough  for  a  hungiy  boy : 

But,  Tom,  its  effect  is  estrangement. 
I'd  sooner  have  kicked  the  bucket  twice  o'er, 

By  a  shell  or  a  round  ten-pounder. 
Than  live  such  a  life  as  I'm  doing  now, 

With  that  ar  in  the  corner  yonder. 

"  There's  nary  thing  left  for  to  pawn  or  sell : 

And  the  winter  has  closed  on  labor; 
This  medal  is  all  that  is  lefl  me  now. 

With  my  pistols  and  trusty  sabre; 
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And  then,  by  the  sunlight  above  us,  Tom, 

No  power  from  my  trust  can  sunder 
Save*the  Power  that  releases  me  at  last 

From  that  ar  in  the  corner  yonder. 

'*  I  can  raise  this  arm  that^s  left  to  me 

To  the  blessed  heavens  above  us. 
And  swear  by  the  throne  of  the  Father,  the 

And  the  angels  all,  who  love  us. 
That  the  hand  I  lost  and  the  hand  I  have 

Were  never  vet  stained  by  plunder ; 
And  for  love  of  the  dear  old  flag  I  now 

Use  that  ar  in  the  corner  yonder. 

**  Do  I  ask  too  much,  when  T  say,  we  boys, 

Who  lost  for  the  nation's  glory, 
Now  that  the  danger  is  past  and  gone. 

In  comfort  should  tell  our  story? 
How  should  we  have  fought  when  the  mad  shells  screamed 

And  shivered  our  ranks,  I  wonder. 
Had  we  known  that  our  lot  would  have  been  to  beg 

With  that  ar  in  the  corner  yonder. 

**  There's  little  we  hear  of  nowadays 

But  pardon  and  reconstruction. 
While  the  sojer  who  fought  and  bled  for  both 

Is  left  to  his  own  destruction. 
'Twould  be  well,  I  think,  in  these  nipping  times 

For  these  Congi*ess  fellows  to  ponder. 
And  think  of  us  boys  who  use  such  things 

As  that  ar  in  the  corner  yonder." 

John  McIntosh. 


THE   BIVOUAC  OF  THE   DEAD. 

The  conclusion  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  following  poem  is  used  as 
an  inscription  for  some  of  our  national  cemeteries,  ana  there  has  been 
considerable  iuquiiy  as  to  its  origin.  The  poem  was  written  by 
Captain  O'Hara  of  Kentucky,  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  to  the- 
cemeteiy  at  Frankfort  of  the  remains  of  Kentucky  soldiers  who  fell  at 
Buena  Vista :  — 

The  mulHed  drum^s  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
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On  Fame^s  eternal  camping-ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round. 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

No  rumor  of  the  foe's  advance 

Now  sweeps  upon  the  wind. 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight^s  haunts. 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind. 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife, 

The  waiTior's  dream  alarms ; 
Nor  braying  horn,  nor  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust. 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed. 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  dust. 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud. 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow. 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed. 

Are  freed  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighboring  troop,  the  flashing  blade. 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast. 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade. 

The  din  and  shout  are  past; 
Nor  war's  wild  note,  nor  glory's  peal 

ShaU  tiirill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  never  more  may 

The  raptures  of  the  fight. 

For  like  the  dreadful  hurricane 

That  sweeps  the  wild  plateau. 
Flushed  with  the  triumph,  yet  to  gain, 

Came  down  the  serried  foe ; 
Who  heard  the  tempest  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  field  beneath. 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  *•  Victory  or  death." 

Long  had  the  doubtful  conflict  raged 

Across  the  sursring  plain. 
For  ne'er  such  fight  before  had  waged 

The  fiery  sons  of  Spain ; 
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And  still  the  storm  of  battle  blew. 
Still  swelled  the  gory  tide  — 

Not  long,  our  stout  old  chieftain  knew. 
Such  odds  his  strength  could  bide. 

'Twas  in  that  hour  his  stem  command 

Called  to  a  martyr's  gi'ave. 
The  flower  of  his  own  beloved  land 

The  nation^s  flag  to  save. 
By  rivers  of  their  father's  gore 

His  first-born  laurels  grew. 
And  well  he  deemed  the  sons  would  ponr 

Their  lives  for  glory  too! 

•  •  •  •  a 

Full  many  a  Northern  breath  hath  swept 

O'er  Angostura's  plain. 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  hath  wept 

Above  her  mouldering  slain ; 
The  raven's  scream,  or  eagle's  flight. 

Or  shepherd's  pensive  lay. 
Alone  awakes  each  sullen  height 

That  frowned  on  that  dreadful  fray. 

Sons  of  **  the  dark  and  bloody  ground," 

Ye  should  not  slumber  there, 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  needless  air ; 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Must  be  your  fitter  grave ; 
She  claims  from  war  his  richest  spoil  — 

The  ashes  of  the  brave ! 

Now  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest. 

Far  from  the  gory  field. 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast, 

On  many  a  bloody  shield ; 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadlv  on  them  here. 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  soldiers^  sepulchre. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead. 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave! 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave ; 
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Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps. 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  faithful  herald's  blazoned  stone. 

With  mournful  pride  shall  tell. 
When  many  a  vanished  age  hath -flown. 

The  story  how  ye  fell. 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  flight, 

Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom. 
Shall  mar  one  ray  of  glory's  light 

That  gilds  your  deathless  tomb. 


"NEARER    HOME." 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Ck)mea  to  me  o'er  and  o'er, 

I'm  nearer  home  to-day 

Than  I  ever  have  been  before. 

Nearer  my  Father's  house. 

Where  the  many  mansions  be; 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne. 
Nearer  the  j:isper  sea ; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life. 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down; 
Nearer  leaving  the  cross, 

Nearer  wearing  the  crown. 

But  lying  darkly  between. 

Winding  down  through  the  night, 
Is  the  dim  and  unknown  stream 

That  leads  at  last  to  the  light. 

Closer,  closer  my  steps 

Come  to  the  ilark  abysm. 
Closer,  death  to  my  lips 

Presses  the  awful  chrism. 

Saviour,  perfect  my  trust. 

Strengthen  the  might  of  my  faith. 
Let  me  reel  as  I  would  when  I  stand 

On  the  rock  of  the  shore  of  death ; 
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Feel  as  1  would  when  my  feet  J 

Are  slipping  over  the  brink;  1 

For  it  may  be  I'm  nearer  home. 
Nearer  now,  than  I  think. 

Phoebe  Cabt. 


THE  SNOWSTORM. 

Announced  by  all  the  trnmpets  of  the  sky 
Arrives  the  snow,  and  driving  o*er  the  fields. 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight;  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river  and  the  heaven. 
And  veils  the  farmhouse  at  the  gaixlen's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 
Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  tiie  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come  see  tne  north  wind's  masoniry. 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  evermore 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof 
Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door. 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 
So  fanciful,  so  savage,  nought  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.    Mockingly 
On  coop  or  kennel  he  han^  Parian  wreaths; 
A  swan-like  form  invests  tne  hidden  thorn; 
Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 
Maugi'e  the  farmer's  sighs,  and  at  the  gate 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 
And  when  his  houi*s  are  numbered,  and  the  world 
Is  all  his  own,  retiring,  as  he  were  not, 
leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonished  Art 
To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone. 
Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  night- work. 
The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 

Kalph  Waux)  Emerson. 
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THE  UNFORGOTTEN  FOE.* 

CHARACTERS : 

Maro — A  Banished  Boman.  Paulus — A  Christian. 

{Enter  Maro.) 

Maro.    Alone,  in  this  impenetrable  forest! 
No  token  of  a  human  habitation. 
Look  where  I  may!     My  yoice  ib  hoarse  with 

shouting. 
No  answer  comes,  save  from  some  startled  bird 
Or  creeping  thing  of  prey.    {Calls)  Ho!    Hear  me! 

Ho! 
Vain  effort!    Hark!    The  crackling  of  a  bongh! 
A  haman  footstep!    Yes!    Relief  is  nigh! 

{Enter  Paulxis,) 
Oh,  welcome,  stranger,  whosoe'er  thou  art! 
For  I  am  lost  in  these  bewildering  thickets. 
Most  timely  is  thy  coming. 

Paulus.  And  who  art  thou? 

Maro.  A  Roman;  once  in  power;  now  an  exile  — 
A  wretched  outcast,  plundered  and  forsaken ; 
Compelled  to  seek  this  rude  and  dangerous  shelter. 

Paul.    If  thou  art  wretched  and  an  exile,  welcome! 
I  claim  thee  as  a  brother;    and  my  heart 
Throws  opens  all  its  doors  to  take  thee  in.    (Gives 
his  hand.) 

Maro.    Thou  shalt  not  find  me  poor  in  gratitude, 

Though  otherwise  a  beggar.    Is  there  not  some 
{Mace  of  refuge  near  us? 

Paul.  On  the  border 

Of  this  thick  wood,  I»  with  my  wife  and  children. 
Dwell  in  a  place  I  will  not  call  a  house. 
But  where,  at  least,  life's  poor  necessities 
Of  food  and  shelter  may  be  had.    The  little 
We  have  to  share,  thou  shalt  be  welcome  to. 

Maro.    How  happens  it  that  thou,  a  man  whose  speech 
Proclaims  thou'rt  not  a  mere  clod-turning  peasant, 
Canst  in  a  wild  like  this  content  thyself. 
Far  from  the  guardianship  and  pomp  of  Rome? 

•  From  "  Sargent's  Orig^al  Dialognes."   By  permiflsioxu 
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Paul.    The  gnardianship  of  Rome!    The  guardianship! 

Great  canse  have  I  of  gratitude  for  that! 

For  to  Rome's  fafcil  guardianship  I  owe 

The  massacre  of  kindred  and  of  friends ; 

Of  father,  mother,  brothers,  butchered  —  batchered! 

All  in  cold  blood!  and  oh!  for  what? 
Mabo.  How?    Butchered? 

By  Rome's  authority^P    A  family 

Peaceable  and  obedient  to  the  laws, 

And  guiltless  —  butchered  by  authority  P 

O,  when  and  whei*e? 
Paul.    Ten  years  ago  in  Rome! 

O,  last  of  all  shoaldst  thou  be  ignorant  P 
(^Aside,)    Yes,  it  is  he !  none  other. 
MAro.    Butchered  by  whom? 

Paul.    By  thee!    By  thee!    Thoa  art  the  man!    Thou, 
Maro! 

The  unjust  iudge,  the  crayen  magistrate. 

Creature  of  Nero,  purveyor  of  his  brutal. 

His  fiendish  cruelties!    Thou  art  the  man! 

For  what?    For  what  was  all  that  wealth  of  blood. 

Of  pure  and  innocent  blood,  poured  out  like  water? 

Because  it  ran  in  Christian  veins! 
ICabo.  Thou  ravest! 

My  hands  were  never  stained  with  Christian  blood. 
{Agitated  )    You  do  mistake  me  for  some  other  man. 

I  will  depart.     ( Going.) 
Paul.  Stay !    One  lie,  more  or  less. 

Cannot  be  much  to  thee.    Thy  cowering  glance* 

Thy  trembling  knees,  belie  thy  faltering  words. 

Though  I  may  be  forgot,  thou'rt  not  forgot. 

•  Let  me  refresh  thy  memoiy  a  little. 
Dost  thou  remember  that  eventful  day. 
In  the  great  amphitheatre,  when  first 

Thou  wert  informed,  the  famous  Libyan  lion, 

•  The  emperor^s  favorite,  that  dreadful  beast 
Which  thou  hadst  ordered  out,  to  tear  in  pieces 
A  white-haired  man,  Se-renus  Claudidnus, 

( My  father! )  had  been  slain? 
Dost  thou  recall  the  rage  against  the  slayer? 
<        Thou  dost!    I  slew  the  beast  —  vain  all  disguise! 
Thy  brows  are  knit — thy  teeth  gnaw  at  thy  lip 
.•  Inmipotent  renewal  of  thy  anger. 
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Maro.     How — how  didst  thou  escape? 

Paul.  Ah,  ha!  thy  words, — 

Thy  very  words  betray  thee !  even  now, 

K  fear  would  let  thee,  thou  wouldst  plunge  thy 
dagger 

Here  in  my  heart.     But  how  did  I  escape? 

I'll  tell  thee  how.     The  man  thou  didst  most  trust 

Became  a  Clnistian. 
Maro.  He!  Servilius  Dorso! 

O,  had  I  known  it  then ! 
Paul.  Poor  baffled  hound! 

Dost  thou  regret,  even  in  retrospection. 

The  relish  or  a  disappointed  vengeance? 

Why  do  thy  fingers  work  so?    Ah!    Thou  wouldst. 

But  durst  not!    What  are  thy  limbs  and  sinews 

Compared  with  these  that  have  been  trained  and 
tested 

In  wrestling  with  wild  nature  for  my  food. 

With  the  fierce  bear  for  life,  or  with  the  gale 

Upon  the  lake  for  safety  ? 
Maro.     Do  not  abuse  thy  power!     Forgive  —  forgive  me! 
Paul.    Forgive  thee?    Oh!  have  I  not  often  revelled 

In  the  anticipation  of  a  n^oment 

Like  this  now  present  —  when  I  could  have  thee 
thus  — 

With  no  one  by  —  when  I  could  grsisp  thee  thus  — 
{Grasps  him.) 

Thus  —  thus  by  the  throat  —  and  hiss  into  thy  car, 

Remember  old  Se-r6nus ! 
Maro.    Mercy ! 
Paul.     Mercy ! 

Ay!  even  such  mercy  as  thou  didst  show,  abhorred 
one! 

Show  to  that  gray-haired  man,  his  kneeling  wife,    . 

And  his  imploring  children! 

Thy  only  answer  to  their  prayer  was  death! 

Not  a  swift,  easy  death,  but  one  of  torture, — 

Of  horror,  —  in  the  amphitheatre,  — 

Torn  by  wild  beasts!    Dost  thou  dare  plead  for 
mercy? 
Maro.     (Sinking  on   his   knees,)     As  thou^rt  a  man,   be 

.  merciful ! 
Paul.  That  plea 

Will  not  avaiL 
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Maro.    Ah!  then,  as  thoa^rt  a  Christian! 

{A  pause  during  which  Paulus  gently  and  QraduaRji 
rdeases  his  hold  .and  Maro  rises,) 

Paul.    And  dost  thou  ventur^  to  pronoance  tiiat  name? 
The  sacred  name,  by  thee  so  spurned  and  hated! 
I  thank  thee  for  it,  Maro!    Ah!  I  tliank  thee. 
The  old,  the  Heathen  spirit  had  possessed  me 
And  driven  oat  the  very  grace  of  Christ! 
Thoa  hast  recalled  me  to  my  better  self. 
The  pent-up  vengeance  all  explodes  in  words 
Bloody  oppressor,  diligent  murderer. 
And  persecutor  of  all  Christian  men. 
As  thou  hast  been,  —  with  every  hair  of  thy  head 
Steeped  in  my  family^s  blood,  — still,  do  not  fear! 
Thou'rt  safe. 

Mabo.    Thanks!   thanks!     (Going.) 

Paul.    Why,  whither  wouldst  thou  goP 

Maro.    To  find  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

Paul.  To  perish! 

What  with  the  hungry  wolf,  the  inclement  air. 
Slender  thy  chance  of  life! 
Here!  come  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  bed 
In  my  poor  hut,  with  food,  and  warmth,  and  safety. 
Wilt  thou  not  trust  me? 

Maro.  Oh !  thy  wrongs  have  been 

Too  deadly  for  forgiveness! 

Paul.  Knowest  thou  not 

The  Christian,  if  a  Christian,  must  forgive. 
As  hewgujdbe  forgiven  by  the  Father! 

Maro.    But  here  l<A-glVlwnan  Cails.    I  blame  thee  not. 
For  now,  in  this  majestic  solitude. 
My  crimes  start  up  between  me  and  jUI  hope. 
In  their  true  outline  —iiideous,  grim.  Unearthly 
I  know  it  is  not  in  the  lieart  of  man. 
Where  such  wrongs  cry  alond,  to  cast  out  venge*^,ncf 

Paul.     ••  Vengeance  is  mine!  I  will  repay,  saith  tlie  Lore. 
I  do  forgive  thee,  Maro 

The  Christian's  act  shall  tell  thee  what  his  faith  is 
Not  the  dear  child  who  hangs  about  my  neck 
And  calls  me  Father,  shall  more  tenderly 
Be  cared  for  and  pi'otected  from  all  danger. 
Than  thou,  if  thou  wilt  come  and  be  my  guest. 
Dost  thou  believe  me? 


.1 
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Mabo.     (Covering  his  face   and   weeping.)    Ah!  I  cannot 

help  it. 
The  creed  mitst  be  divine  that  works  a  chan^ge, 
lu  both  of  us,  like  this. 
My  soul  is  flooded  with  sudden  light! 
Celestial  guards  environ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  vision,  coming  down. 
The  beauty  and  the  sanctity  of  mercy,  — 
The  truth  of  God  and  immortality,  — 
The  might  and  glory  of  that  law  of  love,  «— 
That  supreme  law,  eternal,  absolute. 
Which  bade  thee  crush  this  proud  and  stony  heart. 
Melt  and  remould  it  with  forgiving  words. 
O  that  I  could  blot  out  the  hateful  past! 
O  that  I  might  cast  off  that  weight  of  sin! 
Paui«.    This  is  no  fitful  mood. 

'TIS  Christ^s  own  hand  has  led  thee   here,  my 

brother. 
And  from  that  hand,  with  reverence,  I  accept  thee 

(Takes  his  hand,) 
Do  not  despair!  thcre^s  balm  for  you  in  Gilead 
Hereafter,  should  I  waver  in  my  kindness. 
Utter  again  that  plea : 
**  As  thou'rt  a  Christian."    (Exeunt.) 

£f£S  Sabgemt. 


V. 


THE  CHARGE  AT  VALLEY  MALOY. 

Unt>er  the  hickories'  fluttering  arch  — 

"  Halt! "  and  we  formed  on  the  hilPs  green  marge, 
Clearly  the  order  rang:  "  Forward,  march! 

Quick,  Trot,  Gallop  — Charge!" 
Down  the  decline,  with  a  thundering  rush, 

Clattering  sabre  and  fluttering  rein ; 
Up  with  a  dash  thro'  a  belt  of  brush. 

Out  and  across  the  plain. 
Kept  we  no  order  of  rank  or  file; 

Never  a  rowel  spared  flank  that  day ; 
Charging  the  enemy's  work  a  mile  — 

A  mile  and  a  half  away. 
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Terribly  regular  musketry  rang; 

Cannon-snot  bounded  and  ploughed  along. 
Shell  and  rifle-ball  whistled  and  sang 

Their  horrible  death-song, 
Half  of  the  last  half-mile  behind. 

All  of  the  squadron  but  one  I  led ; 
Harry's  gray  thoroughbred  ran  like  the  wind 

Clattering  just  ahead. 
Oh,  the  wild  rush  of  that  mad  career! 

Thunder  of  hoofs  like  surf  on  the  shore, 
Knightly  as  ever  charged  old  cavalier, 

Iwrry  rode  on  before; 

Turned  in  his  saddle,  so  proud  and  fair. 

Smiled  when  he  saw  that  we  two  led ; 
Lifted  his  sabre-arm  high  in  air. 

Waved,  and  pointed  ahead. 
IJot  a  breath  after  I  saw  him  bound. 

Heard  his  lips  utter  a  quick,  low  cry, 
God  in  his  pity  drive  sight  and  sound 

Out  of  my  ears  and  eye ! 
Forward  I  spun*ed  to  a  desperate  pace. 

Caught  at  him  falling,  with  sickening  dread, 
Tjooked  only  once  in  the  white,  set  face, 

Knew  that  jny  comrade  was  dead! 

Straight  in  my  stirrups,  I  cursed  them  then, 

Raved  at  them  all  for  a  dastard  crew; 
Dared  and  defied  them  to  meet  with  men — 

Cowards,  and  that  they  knew ! 
Breathing  the  batteries'  horrible  breath. 

Grape-shot  and  canister  sweeping  the  plain; 
Caring  no  more  for  that  storm  of  death 

Than. for  an  April  rain! 
Griefs  burning  passion  my  tongue  discharged. 

Hatred  that  broke  in  blasphemous  yell. 
At  that  mad  moment  I  could  have  charged 

Into  the  gates  of  heU. 

Under  a  tree  in  a  low,  green  place. 
Peacefully  babbling,  a  brook  that  flowed  by; 

Softly  I  laid  him,  his  pale,  dead  £Ace 
Turned  to  the  summer  sky. 
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Down  at  his  side,  in  the  grass,  I  flnng, 

Pressed  the  dear  dead  face  up  close  to  my  own. 
One  maddened  moment  my  heart  was  wrang, 

Then  it  was  turned  to  stone. 
Back  I  rode  into  the  fight  once  more, 

Fought  with  the  strength  and  rage  of  ten ; 
So  may  God  never,  till  battles  are  o'er. 

Suffer  that  men  fight  men. 


THE   COUNTERSIGN    WAS    "MARY." 

TwAS  near  the  break  of  day,  but  still 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly ; 
The  west  wind  as  it  passed  the  flowers 

Set  each  one  swaying  lightly ; 
The  sentry  slow  paced  to  and  fro 

A  faithful  night-watch  keeping. 
While  in  the  tents  behind  him  stretched. 

His  comrades  all  were  sleeping. 

Slow  to  and  fro  the  sentry  paced. 

His  musket  on  his  shoulder. 
But  not  a  thought  of  death  or  war 

Was  with  the  brave  young  soldier. 
Ah,  ho!  his  heart  was  far  away 

Where,  on  a  western  prairie, 
A  rose-twined  cottage  stood.     That  night 

The  countersign  was  "  Mary." 

And  there  his  own  true  love  he  saw, 

Her  blue  eyes  kindly  beaming ; 
Above  them,  on  her  sun-kissed  brow, 

Her  curls  like  sunlight  gleaming, 
And  heard  her  singing,  as  she  churned 

The  butter  in  the  dairy, 
The  song  he  loved  the  best.    That  night 

The  countersign  was  **  Mary." 

**  Oh,  for  one  kiss  from  her! "  he  sighed. 
When  up  the  lone  road  glancing, 

He  spied  a  form,  a  little  form. 
With  faltering  steps  advancmg,  . 
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And  as  it  neared  him  silently 

He  gazed  at  it  in  wonder : 
Then  dropped  his  musket  to  his  hand. 

And  challenged :   "  Who  goes  yonder?  '* 

Still  on  it  came.     **  Not  one  step  more. 

Be  you  man,  or  child,  or  faiiy. 
Unless  you  give  the  countersign. 

Halt !    Wlio  goes  there  ?  "     "  'Tis  Mary," 
A  sweet  voice  cried,  and  in  his  arms 

The  girl  lieM  left  behind  him 
Half-fainting  fell.    O^er  many  miles 

She'd  bravely  toiled  to  find  him. 

"  I  heard  that  you  were  wounded,  dear," 

She  sobbed:   **  my  heart  was  breaking; 
I  could  not  stay  a  moment,  but. 

All  other  ties  forsaking, 
I  travelled,  by  my  grief  made  strong. 

Kind  heaven  watching  o'er  me. 
Until  —  unhurt  and  well  ?  '*    **  Yes,  love,'» 

"  At  last  you  stood  before  me." 

**  They  told  me  that  I  could  not  pass 

The  lines  to  seek  my  lover 
Before  day  fairly  came;   but  I 

Pressed  on  ere  night  was  over. 
And  as  I  told  my  name,  I  found 

The  way  free  as  our  prairie." 
**  Because,  thank  God !  to-night,"  he  said 

'•  The  countersign  is  *  Mary.' " 

Maboabet  Ettingb. 


PAT'S   BONDSMAN. 

"  The  top  av  the  morning  to  ye.  Father  Ray, 
Ye  sees  it's  meself  as  is  sober  the  day 
It's  jist  getting  out  of  a  schrape  that  I  be. 
And  Mike,  that^s  my  b'y,  he  went  bondsman  for  me. 

**  Shure  I  was  in  court  jist  a  fortnight  ago  — 
^was  when  I  was  over  in  Flamugan'A  Row; 
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And  I  had  a  fight  with  a  neighbor  or  two — 
Tbey  said  it  was  murther  that  I  was  up  to. 

**  But  shnre  it  was  only  a  bit  ay  a  row. 
And  ashamed  I  am  when  I  think  av  it  now; 
But  one  of  the  spalpeens  fell  over  the  stair, 
And  they  said  'twas  meself  as  had  helped  him  down  there. 

**  So  they  brought  me  in  court,  to  his  honor,  Jedge  Shaw, 
He's  a  mighty  hard  one  to  come  down  with  the  law ; 
And  the  heart  in  my  bussom  could  hardly  ktipe  still 
When  he  read,  *  Patrick  Flynn,  for  attempting  to  kill.' 

**  And  I  trembled  all  over  when  he  says  to  me : 

•  Have  ye  got  any  friends'll  go  bondsman  for  ye  ? ' 

•  Nary  one,  plaze  yer  honor,'  sez  I ;  then  he  said. 

In  a  voice  that,  I  reckon,  would  most  raise  the  dead : 

••  *  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  ye  can't  get  no  bail, 
I  am  owthorized  now  to  commit  ye  to  jail.' 
And  then,  Howly  Virgin !  what  else  should  I  see 
But  Mike  walking  straight  to  the  jedge,  and  sez  he, 

•*  As  he  took  off  his  hat,  what  was  torn  in  the  rim : 

•  Av  ve  plaze,  Mister  Jedge,  Vll  be  bondsman  for  him. 
I  ain't  got  no  money,  but  I'll  go  his  bail, 

And  av  he  runs  away  you  can  put  me  to  jail, 

"  *  I  ain't  got  no  mother,  she  died  long  ago. 
And  left  me  to  take  care  of  father,  ye  know ; 
And  what  wild  she  say  if  ye  put  him  in  jail 
'Cus  he  hadn't  got  no  one  but  me  for  his  bail  ? 

"  *He's  good  as  can  be  when  he's  not  drank  a  drop. 
And  maybe  if  somebody  asked  him,  he'd  stop; 
He  didn't  push  Bill ;  I  was  there,  and  I  see ; 
Av  ye  plaze,  Mister  Jedge,  let  me  father  go  free.' 


(( 


Saints  bless  the  child  forever!    The  jedge  sez,  sez  he: 

*  My  b'y,  I  'quit  your  father,  and  both  av  ye  are  free 
The  bail  is  all-sufficient;  it  satisfies  the  law.' 

*  Hurrah ! '  spoke  out  the  people ;  *  three  cheers  for  Justice 

Shaw!^ 
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*•  And  the  jedge  had  some  tears  in  his  eyes,  I  allow^. 
When  he  walked  up  to  me,  and  sez  he,  with  a  bow : 
•  I've  let  ye  off  aisy  this  time,  Patrick  Flynn ; 
For  the  sake  ay  that  youngster,  don't  come  here  agin.' 

**  So  I've  taken  the  pledge  now,  yer  Riverence  Ray, 
On,  account  of  the  b'y,  and  I'm  sober  the  day ; 
It  was  a  bad  schrape,  and  I'd  niver  got  free. 
Only  for  Mike  going  bondsman  for  me." 

Lilian  A.  Moulton,  in  YouUCa  Companion, 


WHAT  SAVED  THE  UNION. 

Fourth  of  July  Speech  of  General  Grant  at  Hamburg. 

I  SHARE  with  you  in  all  the  pleasure  and  gratiyide  \irhich 
Americans  so  far  away  from  home  should  feel  on  this  anni- 
versary.    But  I  must  dissent  from  one  remark  of  our  con- 
sul, to  the  effect  that  I  saved  the  country  during  the  recent 
war.     If  our  country  could  be  saved  or  ruined  by  the  efforts 
of  any  one  man,  we  should    not  have  a  countiy,  and    we 
should  not  now  be  celebrating  our  Fourth  of  July.     There 
are  many  men  who  would  have  done  far  better  tnan  I  did, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  found  myself  during  the 
war.     If  I  had  never  held  command,  if  I  had  fallen,  if  all 
our  generals  had  fallen,  there  were  ten  thousand  behind  us 
who  would   have  done  our  work  just  as  well,  who  would 
have  followed  the  contest  to  the  end,  and  never  surrendered 
the  Union.    Therefore  it  is  a  mistake  and  a  reflection  upon 
the  people  to  attribute  to  me,  or  to  any  number  of  us  who 
hold  high  commands,  the  salvation  of  the  Union.    We  did 
our  work  as  well  as  we   could,    and  so  did  hundreds   of 
thousands  of  others.     We  demand   no   credit    for   it,   for 
we  should  have  been  unworthy  of  our  counti'y  and  of  the 
American  name  if  we  had  not  made  every  sacrifice  to  save 
the  Union.     What  saved  the  Union  was  tKe  coming  forward 
of  the  young  men  of  the  nation.     They  came  from  their 
homos  and  fields,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
giving  everything  to  the  country.     To  their  devotion  we 
owe  tne  salvation  of  the  Union.     The  humblest  soldier  who 
carried  a  musket  is  entitled  to  as  much  credit  for  the  results 
of  the  war  as  those  who  were  in  command.     So  long  as  our 
young  men  are  animated  by  this  spirit  there  will  be  no  fear 
for  the  Union. 
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WRECK  OF  THE  WHITE  SHIP. 

In  the^ear  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty,  Kinff 
Henry  the  First,  of  England,  went  over  to  Normandy  with 
his  son.  Prince  William,  and  a  great  retinue,  to  have  the 
prince  acknowledged  as  his  successor  by  the  Norman 
nobles,  and  to  contract  a  marriage  between  him  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Anjou. 

Both  these  things  were  triumphantly  done,  with  great 
show  and  rejoicing ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November 
the  whole  retinue  prepared  to  embark  at  the  port  of  Bar- 
fleur  for  the  voyage  home. 

On  that  day,  and  at  that  place,  there  came  to  the  king 
Fitz-Stephen,  a  sea-captain  and  said : — 

**  My  liege,  my  father  served  your  father  all  bis  life,  upon 
the  sea.  He  steered  the  ship  with  the  golden  boy  upon  the 
prow,  in  which  your  father  sailed  to  conquer  England.  I 
beseech  you  to  grant  me  the  same  office.  I  have  a  fair 
vessel  in  the  harbor  here,  called  the  White  Ship,  manned  by 
fifty  sailors  of  renown.  I  pray  you,  sire,  to  let  your  servant 
have  the  honor  of  steering  you  in  the  White  Ship  to  Eng- 
land!" 

**I  am  soiTy,  friend,"  replied  the  king,  "that  my  vessel 
is  already  chosen,  and  that  I  cannot,  therefore,  sail  with  the 
son  of  the  man  who  served  my  father.  But  the  prince  and 
all  his  company  shall  go  along  with  yon,  in  the  fair  White 
Ship,  manned  by  tlie  fifty  sailors  of  renown." 

An  hour  or  two  afterward,  the  king  set  sail  in  the  vessel 
he  had  chosen,  accompanied  by  other  vessels,  and,  sailing 
all  night  witli  a  fair  and  gentle  wind,  arrived  upon  the 
coast  of  England  in  the  morning.  While  it  was  yet  night, 
the  people  in  some  of  those  ships  heard  a  faint  wild  ciy 
come  over  the  sea,  and  wondered  what  it  was. 

Now  the  prince  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  who  bore 
no  love  to  the  English,  and  htul  declared  that  when  he  came 
to  the  throne  he  would  yoke  them  to  the  plough  like  oxen. 

He  went  aboard  the  White  Ship,  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  youthful  nobles  like  himself,  among  whom  were 
eighteen  noble  ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  All  this  gay 
company,  with  their  servants  and  the  fifty  sailors,  made 
three  hundred  souls  aboard  the  fair  White  Ship. 

*'Give  three  casks  of  wine,  Fitz-Stephen,"  said  the 
prince,  "  to  the  fifty  saiIoi*s  of  renown !     My  father,  the 
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king,  has  sailed  out  of  the  harbor.    What  time  is  there  to 
make  merry  here,  and  yet  reach  Eng:land  with  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Prince,"  said  Fitz-Stephen,  **  before  morning,  my  fifty 
and  the  White  Ship  shall  overtake  the  swiftest  vessel  in  at- 
tendance on  your  father,  the  king,  if  we  sail  at  midnight!  " 

Then,  the  prince  commanded  to  make  meny;  and  the 
sailors  drank  out  the  three  casks  of  wine;  and" the  prince 
and  all  the  noble  company  danced  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
deck  of  the  Wliite  Ship. 

When,  at  last,  she  shot  out  of  the  harbor  of  Barfleur, 
there  was  not  a  sober  seaman  on  board.  But  the  sails 
were  all  set,  and  the  oars  all  going  meiTily.  Fitz-Stephen 
had  the  helm.  The  gav  young  nobles  and  the  beautiful 
ladies,  wrapped  in  mantles  of  various  bright  colors  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  cold,  talked,  laughed,  and  sang.  The 
prince  encouraged  tlie  fifty  sailors  to  row  harder  yet,  for 
the  honor  of  the  White  Ship. 

Crash !  A  terrific  cry  broke  from  three  hundred  hearts. 
It  was  the  cry  the  people  in  the  distant  vessels  of  the  king 
heard  faintly  on  the  water.  The  White  Ship  had  struck 
upon  a  rock  —  was  filling  — going  down! 

Fitz-Stephen  humed  the  prince  into  a  boat,  with  some 
few  nobles.  '*  Push  off,"  he  whispered;  **  and  row  to  land. 
It  is  not  far,  and  the  sea  is  smooth.  The  rest  of  us  must 
die." 

But  as  they  rowed  awav  fast  from  the  sinking  ship  tbe 
prince  heard  the  voice  of  his  sister,  Marie,  the  Countess  of 
Perche,  calling  for  help.  He  never  in  his  life  had  been  so 
good  as  he  was  then.  He  cried  in  an  agony,  *•  Row  back 
at  any  risk!  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  her! " 

They  rowed  back.  As  the  prince  held  out  his  arms  to 
catch  his  sister,  such  numbers  leaped  in  that  the  boat  was 
overset;  and  Iq  the  same  instant  the  White  Ship  went 
down. 

Only  two  men  floated.  They  both  clung  to  the  main- 
yard  of  the  ship,  which  had  broken  from  the  mast,  and  now 
supported  them.  One  asked  the  other  who  he  was  ?  He 
said,  "  I  am  a  nobleman,  Godfrey  by  name,  the  son  of  Gil- 
bert de  L'Aigle.  And  you  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  am  Berold,  a  poor 
butcher  of  Rouen,"  was  the  answer.  Then  they  said  to- 
gether, '*  Lord  be  merciful  to  us  both!  "  and  tried  to  encour- 
age one  another,  as  they  drifted  in  the  cold,  benumbing  sea 
on  that  unfortunate  November  night. 
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By-and-by,  another  man  came  swimming  toward  them, 
whom  they  knew,  when  he  pushed  aside  his  long,  wet  hair, 
to  be  ffitz-Stephen.  **  Where  is  the  prince  ? "  said  he. 
"  Gone!  Gone! "  the  two  cried  together.  "Neither  he,  nor 
his  brother,  nor  his  sister,  nor  the  king's  niece,  nor  her 
brother,  nor  any  one  of  all  the  brave  three  hundred,  noble 
or  commoner,  except  we  three,  has  risen  above  the  water!" 
Fitz-Stephen,  with  a  ghastly  face,  cried  "Woe!  woe  to 
me !  "  and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

The  other  two  clung  to  the  yard  for  some  hours.  At 
length  the  young  noble  said  faintly,  "  I  am  exhausted,  and 
chilled  with  cold,  and  can  hold  no  longer.  Farewell,  good 
friend!  God  preserve  you!"  So  he  dropped  and  sunk; 
and  of  all  the  brilliant  crowd,  the  poor  butcher  of  Rouen 
alone  was  saved.  In  the  morning  some  fishermen  saw  him 
floating  in  his  sheepskin  coat,  and  got  him  into  their  boat  — 
the  sole  relater  of  the  dismal  tale. 

For  three  days  no  one  dared  to  carry  the  intelligence  to 
the  king.  At  length,  they  sent  into  his  presence  a  little  boy, 
who,  weeping  bitterly,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  told  him 
that  the  White  Ship  was  lost,  with  all  on  board.  The  king 
fell  to  the  ground  like  a  dead  man,  and  never,  never  after- 
ward was  seen  to  smile.  Chakles  Dickens. 


"MEBBE"  JOE'S  TRUE  FEESH  STORY. 

Old  Joe,  familiar  to  visitors  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,  is  a  mighty  teller  of  mighty  stories,  in  a 
tedious  manner,  and  with  a  French  accent  which  lent  them 
a  charm  all  their  own. 

"  Well,"  said  Joe,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  fares  had 
been  telling  anecdotes  of  singular  recoveries  of  things  lost, 
"  once  there  was  an  American  young  couple  came  here  on 
their  honeymoon  —  ah,  she  was  a  beauty  that,  sixteen  years 
—  mebbe  seventeen  —  mebbe  eighteen  years  old,  and  he 
was  devoted  to  her  like  nothing.  Well,  and  so  those  young 
couple  hired  me  to  take  them  out  in  my  boat  one  evening, 
and  that  young  woman  she  had  on  a  diamond  ring  —  ah, 
that  was  a  beautiful  ring,  worth  a  thousand  dollars  —  mebbe 
two  thousand  dollars,  mebbe  three  thousand  dollars.  Well, 
and  so  that  young  woman  was  playing  with  her  hand  in  the 
water — so!  —  mebbe   five   minutes,    mebbe   six,   mebbe 
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seven -^ and  all  at  once  she  screams,  'My  rin^!  My 
r-r-ring!'  Well,  and  so  that  rings  had  slipped  oflf  her 
finger  and  gone  down  into  the  lake.  The  water  lyas  deep 
— thirty  feet  deep,  mehbe  forty,  mebbe  fifty  —  and  she  was 
deestracted.  My,  I  was  sorry ;  I  could  'ave  cry.  And  that 
young  fellow,  her  husband,  but  lie  was  sony,  too!  And  he 
says  he  will  give  me  five  hundred  dollars  —  mebbe  six 
hundred,  mebbe  seven  hundred  —  if  I  find  him  that  rin^. 
But  what  was  the  use,  eh  ?  Well,  and  so  we  turned  the 
boat  about,  and  I  was  rowing  home  —  my,  it  would  have 
made  you  soiTy  to  see  that  young  woman !  —  when  z-z-zing 
goes  the  fishing-line  I  had  over  the  stearn  of  the  boat. 
Well,  and  so  I  pulled  in  the  feesh.  My,  that  was  the  big- 
gest feesh  I  ever  caught  —  two  feet  long,  mebbe  two  and  a 
half,  mebbe  three  —  and  when  I  hauled  him  into  the  boat 
there  was  a  great,  g-g-great  big  lump  on  his  m\e,  like  as 
mebbe  if  he  had  swallowed  somethings.  And  that  young 
womans, —  my,  how  excited  she  was !  she  just  scr-rnreams 
out,  *  O,  do  open  those  feesh  —  I  am  sure  it  must  have 
swallowed  my  rings. ^  And  her  husband,  he  tried  to  make 
fun  of  her ;  but  no,  sare,  that  young  womans  — r  hello,  was 
that  a  feesh  jumped  there  ?  (Pauses  in  his  rowing  and 
gazes  eagerly  in  the  distance). 

Omnes. —  Never  mind  the  fish,  go  on  with  the  story. 

Joe. —  Well,  and  so  that  young  womans  prevailed  upon 
her  husband  to  buy  tliat.  feesh  and  have  me  open  it,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  coss —  a  dollar,  mebbe  two,  mebbe  three  —  and 
so  I  take  my  knife  and  I  open  th^t  feesh."  Mebbe  yoa  think 
it  was  a  lie,*  but  I  have  lived  here  twenty-two  years,  mebbe 
twenty- three,  mebbe  twenty-four,  aini'I  never  heard  any- 
thing like  it.  Well,  and  so  I  opened  that  feesh,  and  (rest- 
ing on  his  oars  and  lowering  his  voice  .to  the  sub-cellar  of 
solemnity)  what  you  think  f  find  in  that  fish  ? 

Omnes. —  The  ring!  the  ring! 

Joe,  resuming  his  rowing. — No-o;  it  was  a  little  bit  of 
brick! 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  some  moments,  and  then 
the  old  boatman  added,  deprecatingly : 

"  Mebbe  you  think  it  was  a  lie  P    No;  that  was  the  truth 
I  was  tolling  you ! " 
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BIG    BEN    BOLTON. 

I  BEMEMBEK  big  Ben  Bolton,  and  the  little  Leontlne, 

He  could  cany  off  a  millstone,  but  she  ruled  him  like  a 

queen. 
He  stood  seven  feet  in  his  stockings;  she  was  hardly  three 

feet  high : 
But  she  wound  him  round  her  finger,  and  she  ruled  him 

with  her  eye. 

The  women  used  to  snicker,  and  the  hardy  miners  smiled. 

To  see  the  brawny  giant  with  the  gentle  little  child. 

And  the  gamblers,  up  from  ^Frisco,  when  they  saw  them, 

used  to  swear 
That  they  looked  as  fitly  mated  as  a  rabbit  and  a  bear. 

He  would  drop  his  pick  and  shovel  when  she  came  in  work- 
ing hours : 

They  would  go  among  the  gulches  after  gay  and  gaudy 
flowers ; 

He  would  climb  the  dizzy  ledges,  he  would  scale  the 
mountain  side, 

Bearing  her  upon  his  shoulders,  while  he  called  her  *' little 
bride." 

He  could  bend  an  iron  crowbar,  he  could  lift  a  half  a  ton. 
He  could  twist  a  wagon- tire,  or  the  baiTel  of  a  gun. 
With  his  fingers ;  but  it  often  used  to  make  us  laugh 
When  we  saw  Leontine  lead  him  as  a  butcher  leads  a  calf. 

When  the  hard  day's  work  was  over,  when  the  crescent 

silver  moon 
Arose  above  the  mountain  pines,   we  met  at    **  Blood's 

saloon,  ** 
When  Ben  Bolton  used  to  give  us  exhibitions  of  his  skill 
In  bending  iron  crowbars  or  in  twisting  of  a  drill. 

One  day  Ezekiel  Pardons  sent  to  'Frisco  on  the  sly 

And  bought  a  bar  of  tempered  steel,  for  brawny  Ben  to  trv. 

The  boys  who  understood  the  game  canie  down  to  Blood's 

one  night. 
And  stood  serenely  round  the  bar  and  waiting  for  the  sight. 
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Ben  Bolton  grasped  the  bar  of  steel,  he  brought  it  to  his 

knee. 
And  like  a  locomotive  puffed,  the  trick  he  could  not  see ; 
The  sweat  ran  down  his  honest  face,  upon  his  hands  he 

spit. 
He  tugged  and  worked  with  all  his  might,  it  would  not 

budge  a  b^t. 

Ezekiel  Parsons  shook  his  sides,  the  boys  all  laughed  aloud, 
Ben  lost  his  reputation  and  had  to  treat  the  crowd. 
It  cut  him  so  completely,  and  it  made  him  feel  so  mean. 
He  quit  the  camp  next  morning  with  the  little  Leontine. 

A  storm  comes  up  the  valley,  a  cloud  bursts  on  the  bills. 
The  stream  becomes  a  river,  that  sweeps  away  the  mills. 
And  downward  through  the  hollow  the  maddened  torrent 

roars, 
0*er  rocks,  through  glens  and  gulches,  and  mining  camps  it 

pours. 

A  cry  comes  from  the  hollow,  and  rushing  down  the  ridge 
The  miners  see  Ben  Bolton  like  a  giant  at  the  bridge. 
The  water  settles  about  him,  the  bridge  rocks  to  and  fro ; 
He  holds  it  with  a  crowbar  —  in  a  minute  it  must  go. 

Beneath  the  narrow  ledge  near  by,  with  bright  dishevelled 

hair. 
They  see  the  little  Leontine  —  her  hands  are  clasped  in 

prayer. 
The  structure  quakes,  the  strong  man  shakes,  no  fear  is  in 

his  face; 
**  Ho!  save  the  child,^^  he  shouts  aloud,  **  I'll  hold  the  bridge 

in  place.'* 

Zeke  Parsons  bounds  upon  the  bridge,  the  women  wail 

with  fear; 
He  lifts  the  child  in  his  strong  arms,  the  miners  loudly 

cheer ; 
He  leaps  upon  the  trembling  logs,  the  waters  round  him 

roar; 
He  slips,  he  fails,  he  creeps,  he  crawls,  he  springs  upon  the 

shore. 

The  child  is  saved,  Ben  Bolton,  but  who  will  help  you  now  P 
The  crowbar  in  your  brawny  hands  breaks  like  a  rotten 
bough. 
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And  down  the  glen  goes  bridge  and  man,  with  brc^en-  logs 

and  stones 
That  rend  and  gash  his  stalwart  form  and  crush  and  break 

his  bones. 

Adown  the  hill  the  miners  run,  with  outcries  of  despair: 
They  find  him  wedged   between  the  rocks,   and  hanging 

helpless  there. 
They  bear  his  mangled  form  away,  without  the  glen  they 

pass 
With  words  of  pity  and  of  love,  and  lay  him  on  the  grass. 

The  crimson  blood  runs  down  his  face,  he  shudders  and  he 

siffhs ; 
His  pale  lips  move,  he  moans,  he  groans,  then  to  a  comrade 

cries : 
**  I've  saved  the  little  Leontine,  be  kind  to  her,  dear  Joe, 
I'm  bent  and  broke,  Zeke  Parsons,  for  I'm  ready  n^w  to  go! " 

His  head  drops  limp  and  lifeless  down,  his  eyes  grow  dull 

and  dim. 
His  broad  breast  heaves,   a  shiver  runs   through   every 

broken  limb. 
Then,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  he  sinks  upon  the  sod. 
And  the  soul  of  brave  Ben  Bolton  is  at  peace  with  man  and 

God.  Eugene  J.  Hall. 


THE   CHILD'S   EVENING    PRAYER 

The  dreamy  niofht  draws  nigh ; 
Soft  airs  delicious  breathe  of  mingled  flowers. 
And  on  the  wings  of  slumber  creep  the  hours ; 

The  moon  is  high : 

See  yonder  tiny  cot. 
The  lattice  decked  with  vmes  —  a  tremulous  ray 
Strolls  out  to  where  the  silver  moonbeams  lay. 

Yet  pales  them  not! 

Within  two  holy  eyes, 
Two  little  hands  clasped  softly,  and  a  brow 
Where  thought  sits  busy,  weaving  garlands  now 

Of  joys  and  sights 

For  tlie  swift  coming  years ! 
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Two  rosy  lips  with  innocent  worship  part : 
List!  be  thou  saint  —  or  skeptic,  if  thou  art. 
Thou  must  have  ears: 

•*  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pi*ay  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Doth  it  not  noiseless  ope 
The  very  floodgates  of  thy  heart,  and  make 
A  better  man  of  thee?  for  her  sweet  sake. 

Who,  with  strong  hope. 

Her  sweet  task  ne^er  forgot 
To  whisper  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  o'er  and  o'er 
As  thou  didst  kneel  upon  the  sanded  floor  — 

Forget  them  not! 

From  many  a  festive  hall 
Where  flashing  light  and  flushing  glances  vie. 
And,  robed  in  splendor,  mirth  makes  revelry  — 

Soft  voices  call 

On  the  light-hearted  throngs. 
To  sweep  the  harp-strings,  and  to  join  the  dance. 
The  careless  girl  starts  lightly,  as  perchance, 

Amid  the  songs. 

The  merry  laugh,  the  jest. 
Come  to  her  vision  songs  of  long  ago. 
When  by  her  snowy  couch  she  murmured  low. 

Before  her  rest. 

That  single  infant  prayer; 
Once  more  at  home,  she  lays  her  jewels  by. 
Throws  back  the  curls  that  shade  her  heavy  eye. 

And  kneeling  there 

With  quivering  lip  and  sigh. 
Takes  from  her  fingers  white  the  sparkling  rings, 
The  golden  coronet  from  her  brow,  and  flings 

The  baubles  by; 

Nor  doth  she  thoughtless  dare 
To  seek  her  rest,  till  she  hath  asked  of  Heaven 
That  all  her  sins,  through  Christ,  may  be  forgiven ! 
Then  comes  the  prayer : 

**  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
If  I  shonld  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 
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The  warrior  on  the  field. 
After  the  battle,  pillowing  his  head 
Perhaps  upon  a  fallen  comrade  dead. 

Scorns  not  to  yield 
To  the  sweet  memories  of  his  childhood's  hour. 
When  fame  was  bartered  for  a  crimson  llower; 

The  statesman  gray. 
His  massive  brow  all  hung  with  laurel  leaves. 
Forgets  his  honors  while  his  memory  weaves 
A  picture  of  that  home,  'mid  woods  and  streams. 
Where  hoary  mounttiins  caught  the  sun's  first  beams, 
A  cabin  rude  —  the  white  fields  glistening. 
The  cattle  yoked,  and  mutely  listening. 
The  farmer's  toil,  the  farmei**s  fare,  and  best 
Of  earthly  luxuries,  the  farmer's  rest;  — 
But  hark!  a  soft  voice  steals  upon  his  heart  — 
•'  Now  say  your  prayer,  my  son,  before  we  part :  " 
And  clasping  his  great  hand  —  a  child  once  more  — 
Upon  his  breast,  forgetting  life's  long  war  — 
Thus  hear  him  pray : 

**  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake« 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Maby  A.  Dbnison. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN  AND  THE   POOR 

WOMAN. 

*•  I'd  like  to  see  the  President," 

A  timid  woman  said. 
A  poor  and  tidy  gown  she  wore. 

And  on  her  whitening  head 
A  bonnet,  faded  as  her  nair. 
But  comely  still  with  decent  care. 

Around,  on  costly  couches,  sat 

Statesmen  of  high  degree. 
And,  conscious  of  their  greatness,  she 

Stood  back  most  patientlv. 
Till  some  coarse  menial,  witii  a  smile. 
Whispered  that  she  must  wait  awhile  -^ 
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Then  muttered  **  green/'  with  many  a  wink. 

Till  every  glance  wjis  turned 
On  the  poor  woman,  gray  and  old. 

While  hot  her  thin  cheeks  burned' 
With  wounded  feelings,  griefs  and  fears. 
And  her  dim  eyes  were  mled  with  tears. 

And  still  the  hours  rolled  onward  —  still 
The  mighty  came  and  went  — 

But  all  neglected  stood  the  dame, 
Nor  saw  the  President ; 

While  those  whom  fortune  favors  told. 

Their  pompous  tales  of  &me  and  gold. 

And  so  the  sun  came  fainter  down 

Upon  the  brilliant  floor; 
The  aged  woman  started  at 

The  opening  of  a  door, 
And  one  who  caught  her  haggard  eye 
All  sudden  stopped,  through  sympathy. 

••  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  *♦  these  many  hours 

I've  waited  patiently ; 
Perhaps  the  President  cannot 

Be  seen  by  such  as  I ; 
I'm  poor,  and  old,  and  careworn,  too. 
And  he  has  burdens  not  a  few." 

The  stranger  turned  —  a  sudden  light 

Seemed  kindled  in  his  eye; 
He  spoke  with  kindly  tone  and  mien. 

With  gentle  gravity  — 
"  They  should  have  sent  you  in  to  me 
Before  they  did  the  rest,'*''  said  he. 

The  old  dame  flushed  with  quick  surprise,  — 

Was  this  the  nation's  chief  P 
This^^rave,  tall  man,  who,  pitying,  said, 

•*  Gome  —  tell  me  all  your  grie^ 
The  poor  and  needy  never  went 
Unaided  from  the  rresident" 

She  told  her  simple  tale  —  he  heard 

With  royal  gentleness ; 
Then,  as  her  wrongs  his  interest  woke. 
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He  promised  her  redress, 

AmK  urazin<^  on  the  silvered  head, 
Ue  smiled  to  see  her  comforted. 

Thank  God! "  and  freely  fell  her  tears; 

*'  Our  land  is  blest,"  she  said, 
•*  When  one  who  honors  poverty 

Stands  nobly  at  its  head. 
If  an  old  woman's  benison  be 
Of  any  weight  or  worth  to  thee, 

I  give  it,  from  a  grateful  heart, 

And  Heaven  will  surely  hear, 
God  bless  thee,  Abraham  Lincoln  —  bless 

All  that  thou  boldest  dear, 
And  make  tliee  glorious  in  the  land 
Now  smitten  by  the  oppressor's  hand. 

And  make  thee  strong  to  dare  to  do, 

Even  though  the  proud  condemn. 
And  keep  thee  honest,  brave  and  true. 

Till  thou  hast  conquered  them ; 
And  ere  thou  diest  thou  shalt  see 
Through  God's  good  grace,  a  nation  free." 


"  PICCIOLA." 

It  was  a  Sergeant,  old  and  gray. 

Well  singed  and  bronzed  from  siege  and  pillage. 
Went  tramping  in  an  ai*my*s  wake. 

Along  the  turnpike  of  the  village. 

For  days  and  nights  the  winding  host 

Had  through  the  little  place  been  marching. 

And  ever  loud  the  rustics  cheered, 
'Till  every  throat  was  hoarse  and  parching. 

The  squire  and  farmer,  maid  and  dame. 
All  took  the  sight's  electric  stirring. 

And  hats  were  waved  and  staves  were  sung. 
And  'kerchiefs  white  were  countless  whirrincr. 

They  only  saw  a  gallant  show 

Of  heroes  stalwart  under  banners. 
And  in  the  fierce  heroic  arlow, 

'Twas  theirs  to  yield  but  wild  hosannas. 
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The  Sergeant  heard  the  shrill  hurrahs,  . 

Where  he  behind  in  step  was  keeping;  \ 

But  glancing  down  beside  the  road  \ 

He  saw  a  little  maid  sit  weeping.  ( 

**  And  how  is  this?  "  he  gruffly  said, 

A  moment  pausing  to  regard  her; 
*•  Why  weepest  thou,  my  little  chit?  " 

And  then  she  only  cried  the  harder. 

*•  And  how  is  this,  my  little  chit," 

The  sturdy  trooper  straight  repeated, 
••  When  all  the  village  cheers  us  on. 

That  you,  in  tears,  apart  are  seated? 

••  We  march  two  hundred  thousand  strong. 
And  that^s  a  sight,  my  baby  beauty. 
To  quicken  silence  into  song. 
And  glorify  the  soldier's  duty." 

**  It's  very,  very  grand,  I  know," 

The  little  maid  gave  soft  replying; 
*•  And  Father,  Mother,  Brother,  too. 

All  say  'Hurrah  '  while  I  am  crying; 

"  But  think,  O  Mr.  Soldier,  think 
How  many  little  sisters'  brothers 
Are  going  all  away  to  fight ; 
And  may  be  killed,  as  well  as  others." 

••  Why,  bless  thee,  child,"  the  Sergeant  said. 

His  brawny  hand  her  curls  caressing, 
••  'Tis  left  for  little  ones  like  you 

To  find  that  war's  not  all  a  blessing." 

And  "  bless  thee,"  once  again  he  cried,  / 

Then  cleared  his  throat  and  looked  indignant. 

And  marched  away  with  wrinkled  brow 
To  stop  the  struggling  tear  benignant. 

And  still  the  ringing  shouts  went  up 

From  doorway,  thatch,  and  fields  of  tillage; 

The  pall  behind  the  standard  seen  I 

By  one  alone,  of  all  the  village,  ' 

The  oak  and  cedar  bend  and  writhe  t 

When  roars  the  wind  through  gap  and  braken;  i 

But  'tis  the  tenderest  reed  of  all 
That  trembles  first  when  eiurth  is  shaken. 


( 
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FALL   IN." 


See,  see!  yon  g^leaming  line  of  light, 

The  enemy's  bayonets  bristle  bright; 
O  boys,  there'll  be  a  ^ht  to-night. 

Fall  in! 

Under  the  woods  of  frozen  larch. 
Under  the  night  sky's  icy  arch. 
It  ends  at  last,  the  dreadfid  march, 

FaUin! 

Fall  in!    No  Invouac  to-night; 

Beneath  the  stars  so  still  and  bright, 
The  glistening  bayonets  glitter  white; 

Fall  in! 

Fall  in!    We're  hungry,  bruised  and  torn; 

With  snow  and  rain  beaten  and  worn. 
Yet  "  ready  for  duty  "  we've  proudly  sworn; 

Fall  in! 

A  second  for  dreams!    Under  our  eyes, 

O  see,  how  softly  they  seem  to  rise. 
The  hills  of  home  and  her  summer  skies! 

Fall  in! 

One  sigh  for  home,  for  the  fair  face  pressed 
Close  to  the  heart,  'neath  the  rugged  vest. 
The  face  of  the  one  we  love  the  best. 

Fall  in! 

O  say,  for  a  flash  shall  the  brown  face  pale. 

The  quick,  voung  nerves  in  their  warm  life  quail* 
To  meet  the  thud  of  leaden  hail  P 

Fall  in! 

The  storm  of  shells,  the  bullet's  whir. 
The  clash  of  sabre  no  fear  can  stir ; 
We  fight  for  freedom,  for  home,  for  hert 

Fall  in! 

Ever  with  steady  step  we  go. 

With  rifles  ready  in  serried  row. 
Into  t^e  face  of  the  insolent  foe» 

FaUin! 
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Onr  hearts  np-leap  in  passionate  pain, 

O  see,  they  fall,  our  heroic  slain« 
The  enemy's  masses  charge  and  gain! 

Fall  in! 

Fall  in!  the  eager  bugles  beat; 

Fall  in !    March  on  with  prescient  feet* 
Smite  low  the  foe,  where  the  armies  meet; 

Fall  in! 

To  front!    Its  ranks  are  red  and  th!n« 
The  victor  flaunts  his  banner  of  sin; 
O  comi*ades,  forward !  Jto  die  or  win, 

Fall  in! 

Mary  Clemmeb. 

MYSTERIOUS   RAPPINGS. 

Late  one  evening  I  was  sitting,  gloomy  shadows  round  me 

flitting  — 
Mrs.  Partington,  a-knitting,  occupied  the  grate  before ; 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  patter,  a  slight  and  very  trifling  matter. 
As  if  it  were  a  thieving  rat  or  mouse  within  my  closet 

door ; 
A  thieving  and  mischievous  rat  or  mouse  within  my  closet 

door  — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  all  dreaminess  forsook  me;  rising  up,  I  straight- 
way shook  me, 

A  light  from  oft'  the  table  took,  and  swift  the  rat's  destruc- 
tion swore. 

Mrs.  P.  smiled  approbation  on  my  prompt  determination* 

And  without  more  hesitation,  oped  I  wide  the  closet  door ; 

Boldly,  without  hesitation,  opened  wide  the  closet  door; 

Darkness  tliere,  and  nothing  more. 

As  upon  the  sound  I  pondered,  what  the  deuce  it  was  I 
wondered ; 

Could  it  be  my  ear  had  blundered,  as  at  times  it  had  before  ? 

But  scarce  again  was  I  reseated,  ere  I  heard  the  sound  re- 
peated, 

The  same  dull  patter  that  had  greeted  me  from  out  the 
closet  door; 
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The  same  dull  patter  that  had  greeted  me  from  out  the 
closet  door ; 

A  gentle  patter,  nothing  more. 

Then  my  rage  arose  unbounded  —  **  What,"  cried  I,  **  is 

this  confounded 
Noise  with  which  my  ear  is  wounded  —  noise  IVe  never 

heard  before  ? 
If  'tis  presage  dread  of  evil,  if  'tis  made  by  ghost  or  devil, 
I  call  on  ye  to  be  more  civil  —  *  stop  that  knocking  at  the 

door!'  ^ 

Stop  that  strange,  mysterious  knocking  there,  within  my 

closet  door; 

Grant  me  this,  if  nothing  more." 

Once  again  I  seized  the  candle,  rudely  grasped  the  latchet's 

handle. 
Savage  as  a  Goth  or  Vandal,  that  kicked  up  rumpuses  of 

yore  — 
*'  What  the  dickins  is  the  matter,"  said  I,  **  to  produce  this 

patter  ?  " 
To  Mrs.  P.,  and  looked  straight  at  her.    *•  I  don't  know," 

said  she,  "  I'm  shore ; 
Lest  it  be  a  pesky  rat,  or  something,  I  don't  know,  I'm 

shore." 

This  she  said,  and  nothing  more. 

Still  the  noise  kept  on  unceasing;  evidently  ''twas  increasing; 
Like  a  cart-wheel  wanting  greasing,  wore  it  on  my  nerves 

full  sore ; 
Patter,  patter,  patter,  patter  the  rain  the  while  made  noisy 

clatter, 
My  teeth  with  boding  ill  did  chatter,  as  when  I'm  troubled 

by  a  bore  — 
Some  prosing,  dull,  and  dismal  fellow,  coming  in  but  just  to 

bore; 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more. 

All  night  long  it  kept  on  tapping;  vain  I  laid  myself  for 

napping, 
Calling  sleep  my  sense  to  wrap  in  darkness  till  the  night 

was  o'er ; 
A  dismal  candle,  dimly  burning,  watched  me  as  I  laid  there 

turning. 
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In  desperation  wildly  yearning  that  sleep  would  visit  me 


ODce  more; 


Sleep,  refreshing  sleep,  did  I  most  urgently  implore; 

This  I  wished,  and  nothing  more. 

With  the  day  I  rose  next  morning,  and,  all  idle  error  scorn- 
ing. 

Went  to  finding  out  the  warning  that  annoyed  me  so  before; 

When  straightway,  to  my  consternation,  daylight  made  the 
revelation 

Of  a  scene  of  devastation  that  annoyed  me  very  sore. 

Such  a  scene  of  devastiittf>n  as  annoyed  me  veiy  sore; 

This  it  was,  and  nothing  more :  — 

The  rotten  roof  had  taken  leaking,  and  the  rain,  a  passage 

seeking. 
Through  the  murky  darkness  sneaking,  found  my  hat-box 

on  the  floor : 
There,  exposed  to  dire  disaster,  lay  my  bran-new  Sunday 

castor. 
And  its  hapless,  luckless  master  ne^er  shall  see  its  beautiea 

more  — 
Ne'er  shall  see  its  glossy  beauty,  that  his  glory  was  before; 

It  is  gone,  for  eveimore! 

B.  P.  Shilulbeb. 


KELLY'S   FERRY. 

Have  you  read  in  any  book,  heard  anybody  tell. 
Of  the  ffallant  Third  Ohio,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bell, 
So  like  m  shaggy  ruggedness  a  mountain  full  of  lairs. 
That  when  they  cheered  you  never  knew  the  Buckeye  from 

the  bears ! 
Ah !  they  loved  the  River  Danger,  as  Satan  loves  to  sin ; 
Just  drew  their  belts  another  hole,  and  then  they  waded  in — 
Waist  deep,  chin  deep  the  fellows  went,  nor  drew  a  doubt- 
ing breath ; 
No  halting  for  an  order,  nor  touch  of  hat  to  death ! 
**  Go  in! "  and  ** Third  Ohio! "  their  battle-cry  and  feith. 

Their  talk  was  rough  as  boulders  are,  and  when  they 

named  the  flag, 
They  christened  it  **  Old  Glory,"  or  just  "  That  blessed  rag;*^ 
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Somebody  fell  —  "  passed  in  his  checks  '* — was  all  they  had 

to  say; 
*•  God^s  country  "  was  the  happy  land  of  "  boiled  shirts," 

every  day; 
They  told  of  **  wooden  overcoats,"  and  rude,  board  coffins 

meant, 
And  thought  they  were  a  snugger  lit  than  any  Sibley  tent; 
But  count  the  ragged  blouses  up,  be  sure  the  tale  is  true, 
Each  hides  a  handful  of  a  heart  beneath  the  tattered  blue. 
That  always  played  the  forward,  march!  and  never  beat 

tattoo. 

One  Derby  day,  they  rode  a  raid,  and  never  drew  the  rein ; 
They  rode  as  if  they  never  meant  to  ride  that  route  again. 
The  long,  clean  sweep  of  a  trenchant  blade  where  bonny 

flags  bunied  blue. 
And  not  a  rift  in  all  that  field  to  let  a  star-beam  through. 
Down  came  a  mantle  broad  and  deep,  as  comes  the  dusk  of 

night,  • 

In  folds  of  gray  and  butternut,  and  swept  them  out  of  sight. 
And  swept  them  from  their  saddle-bows,  and  set  their  faces 

South, 
And  made  a  Daniel  of  the  troop  for  Richmond's  lion  mouth. 
And  shrivelled  shut  the  bannered  star  like  daisies  in  a 

drouth. 

•*  But  why  not  tell  it  as  it  was  ?  *'  I  hear  a  fellow  shout. 
**  Just  make  a  finish  of  the  thing,  and  say  they  bowled  us 

out  — 
One  swallow,  and  the  regiment  was  fairly  gobbled  up  — 
Scooped  by  the  blasted  Johnny  Rebs,  like  water  in  a  cup. 
They  brushed  us  clean  of  cavalry,  the  infantiy  of  clothes. 
And  left  the  Third  Ohio  boys  as  naked  as  a  noseJ^ 
For  heavy  baggage  only  hearts,  each  haversack  was  lank ; 
Nor  flag,  nor  fife  to  cheer  along  the  dull,  disastrous  rank; 
Ahl  deader  than  the  march  in  Saul,  a  canteen's  empty  clank. 

Along  the  road  the  weaiy  miles  lay  quivering  in  the  sun, 
While  naked  Noon,  with  brazen  blows,  did  weld  them  into 

one. 
That  naked  feet  must  measure  off  before  the  work  was  done. 
The  days    and  boys  crept  slowly  on  —  'twas  thirst,   and 

starve,  and  tramp. 
Until  they  tumbled,  supperless,  beside  a  Southern  camp. 
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The  Fifty-fonrth  Virginians  came,  like  long-flanked  leopard 

cats. 
With  dingy  pipes  of  corn-cob  in  their  shapeless,  battered 

hats. 
And,  lean  as  stakes,  they  stood  around,  and  watched  the 

novel  sight 
Of  colors  struck,  and  empty  hands,  and  ••  Yankees  flying 

light." 

Not  long  they  gazed,  but  bolted  with  an  •*  Old  Domini<»i " 

whoop. 
Promoted  in  a  twinkling  to  a  commissary  troop! 
You  heard  the  click  of  coffee-mills,  the  merry  bayonet  stroke ; 
The  camp  was  turbaned  like  a  Turk  with  wreaths  of  cedar 

smoke ; 
Then  came  the  clang  of  fiying-pan,  the  kettle's  tambourine; 
They  routed  out  the  lazy  fires,  and  tucked  the  **  dodgers  ^'  in; 
The  martyred  bacon  made  complaint,  and  clouds  of  incense 
*        rose — 

Oh!  sweeter  than  the  censer's  swing  to  gain  a  soul's  repose. 
The  Boys  in  Gray  forgot  that  night  the  Boys  in  Blue  were 

foes. 

So  sped  the  night  in  brotherhood,  and  when  the  dawning 

came. 
They  tucked  two  figures  in  their  hearts,  two  figures  and  a 

name  — 
And  hand  met  hand  in   soldier  grip,  no  word  of  courtly 

thanks : 
One  said,  ♦*  Good-bye,  Virginia,"  and  one,  **  Light  out,  you 

Yanks." 
Still  war's  wild  weather  ruled  the  year,  November  to  July; 
Deep  thunders  in  tlie  Cumberland,  and  lightnings  in  the  sky. 
The  raiders  were  their  own  again ;  to  Lookout  back  they 

came ; 
They  told  the  tale  a  thousand  times,  it  ended  all  the  same. 
The   ** Fifty-fourth  Virginia"  toasts  set  heart  and  cheek 

aflame. 
And  cheers  flew  wild,  like  sparks  of  fire  —  two  figures  and 

a  name. 

The  Hawk's  Nest  hatched  great  broods  of  blue;    they 

chipped  the  butternut  shell. 
And  fluttered  up  the  rugged  ridge  against  the  gates  of  hell — 
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How  fierce  and  grand  the  flight  and  swoop,  let  Chattanooga 

tell. 
Lo!  ^niid  the  captives  whirling  down,  their  faces  toward 

the  North, 
All  wrapped  like  kittens  in  a  cloak,  Virginia's  Fifty-fourth! 
With  bodies  lean  and  faces  long,  they  trailed  in  straggling 

rank. 
And  clustered  like  bepoUened  bees  upon  the  river  bank. 

There  on  the  lazy  Tennessee  the  Third  Ohio  lay, 

From  Kelly's  poor  old  ferry  a  rifle-shot  away; 

The  sturdy  boys  were  "  keeping  house  "  amid  the  mountain 
glooms. 

And  the  smoky  Sibley  cones>  like  a  rainy  night's  mush- 
rooms. 

Had  spread  their  gray  umbrellas,  with  narrow  streets  be- 
tween. 

And  a  flicker  of  a  bayonet,  a  glitter  of  canteen. 

As  flitting  spots  of  iniligo  pinked  out  the  living  green. 

A  lounging  Buckeye  took  a  look,  saw  **  Old  Virginia  "  come, 
And  broke  for  camp  with  lively  feet,  as  drumsticks  beat  a 

drum. 
Before  he  struck  the  picket  line,  he  emptied  every  tent; 
He  never  stayed  for  stock  or  stone,  but  shouted  as  be  went  — 
What  golden  bugles  should  have  blown,  and  made  **  a  joyful 

noise : " 
**The  Fifty-fourth  Virginia  is  at  the  Ferry,  Boys!  " 
Three  minutes,  and  the  camp  had  swarmed :  they  bought 

the  sutler  out, 
And  brought  their  treasures  to  the  light  and  strewed  them 

round  about. 
And  nothing  but  a  night  surprise  could  raise  so  wild  a  rout. 

The  kettle  filled  with  Araby  upon  their  muskets  swung ; 
A   bag  of  **  hard- tack,"  tough  as  tiles,   upon  a  shoulder 

slung ; 
A  slab  of  bacon,  broad  and  brown,  as  if  it  came  from  mill ; 
And  so  the  laden  caravan  went  filing  down  the  hill. 
The  hosts  were  guests,  the  guests  were  hosts,  and  this  alone 

was  new ; 
The  standard  blazed  with  all  its  stars  above  the  "  bonny 

blue." 
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With  winking  camp-fires^  dancing  lights  and  dew  drops* 

beaded  shine. 
The  nigrht  air  mantled  rich  and  red  as  old  Madeira  -wine. 
Toned  down  the  mellow  pictures,  and  made  it  half  divine. 

Arms  won  the  game  at  Mission  Ridge,  and  played  the  hand 

alone ; 
At  Kelly's  FeiTy  hearts  were  trumps,  and  everybody  won. 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor. 


PADDY'S  METAMORPHOSIS- 

About  fifty  years  since,  in  the  days  of  our  daddies. 

That  plan  was  commenced  which  the  wise  now  applaad, 
Of  shipping  off  Ireland's  most  turbulent  Paddies, 

As  good  raw  materials  for  settlers  abroad. 
Some  West  India  island,  whose  name  I  forget. 

Was  the  region  then  chose  for  this  scheme  so  romantic ; 
And  such  the  success  thefirat  colony  met. 

That  a  second  soon  afi;er  set  sail  o'er  the  Atlantic. 
Behold  them  now  safe  at  the  long  looked  for  shore. 

Sailing  between  banks  that  the  Shannon  might  greet. 
And  thinking  of  friends  whom,  but  two  years  before. 

They  had  sorrowed  to  lose,  but  would  soon  again  meet 
And  hark,  from  the  shore  a  glad  welcome  there  came — 

•'  Arrah,  Paddy  from  Cork,  is  it  you,  my  sweet  boy?" 
While  Pat  stood  astounded  to  hear  his  own  name 

Thus  huzzaed  by  blackey,  who  capered  for  joy! 
Can  it  possibly  beP  Half  amazement,  half  doubt: 

Pat  listens  again — rubs  his  eyes  and  looks  steady; 
Then  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and  in  horror  yells  out, 

*•  Father's  blood !  only  think,  black  and  curly  already ! " 
Deceived  by  that  well  mimicked  brogue  in  his  ears, 

Pat  read  nis  own  doom  in  those  wool -headed  figures, 
And  thought,  what  a  climate,  in  less  than  two  years 

To  turn  a  whole  cargo  of  Pats  into  niggers, 
Tis  thus,  but  alas,  by  a  marvel  more  true 

Than  is  told  in  this  rival  of  Ovid's  best  stories  — 
Your  Whigs,  when  in  office  a  short  year  or  two, 

By  a  lusus  natures^  all  turn  into  Tories. 
And  thus  when  I  hear  them  "  strong  measures"  advise. 

Ere  the  seats  that  thev  sit  on  have  time  to  get  steady, 
I  say,  while  I  listen  with  teai*s  in  my  eyes, 

**  Father's  blood !  only  think,  black  fuid  curly  already." 

Moors. 
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MR.   MURPHY    EXPLAINS    HIS   SON'S 

CONDUCT. 

That  boy,  do  ye  mind,  isn't  yet  seventeen, 

YeM  imagine  m  tricks  of  the  world  he  was  green; 

He'd  always  such  gintle  and  innocent  ways 

He  made  me  belave  him  as  good  as  you  plaze. 

An'  now  I  find  out  that  for  thi*ee  months  at  laste. 

That  boy's  been  indulgin'  his  love-making  taste. 

It's  Nora  McGarty,  the  daughter  of  Tim, 

Who  seems  to  possess  an  attraction  for  him. 

The  two  are  about  of  the  same  age  and  size. 

She's  a  dacent  young  thing,  wid  a  pair  of  black  eyes 

That  twinkle  and  seem  to  be  laughin'  when  sure 

The  rest  of  her  face  looks  extremely  demure. 

Though  she's  ele^nt  teeth  to  be  shown  by  a  smile. 

An'  her  black  hair  is  banged  in  American  style. 

An'  in  truth,  altogether,  she  looks  mighty  fine, 

For  to  be  makin'  love  wid  that  Johnny  of  mine. 

Sure  I'd  never  have  found  out  the  sacret  from  him. 

But  I  learned  it  by  going  to  call  upon  Tim ; 

The  night  it  was  .dark  —  'twas  a  little  past  eight  — 

An',  as  quietly  walking  I  came  to  the  gate, 

I  heard  whispered  talkin',  an'  afbher,  a  sound 

Like  a  fut  comin'  out  o'  the  mud.    I  looked  round. 

An'  beheld  the  young  lovers  in  hivenly  bliss. 

He'd  his  arm  round  her  waist  au'  was  takin'  a  kiss. 

Well,  I  sazed  the  young  rogue  be  the  ear,  and  sez  I: 

"  Now  what  are  yez  doin'  ?  "    He  tried  to  reply. 

I  hollered:  ** Hi!  not  a  dang  word  from  yer  head: 

Ye  jist  thravel  home  an'  go  right  to  yer  bed. 

An'  for  you,  miss  —  "I  said —  I  was  thrying  to  look 

An'  spake  very  sternly,  by  way  of  rebuke  — 

*'  You  know  that  your  father  an'  mother'd  be  wild 

If  they  were  to  learn  of  this  thrick  of  their  child." 

An'  thin  Nora  spoke  an'  I  thought  I  could  hear 

A  sound  in  her  voice  that  was  much  like  a  tear; 

"  Oh,  plaze,  Mr.  Murphy,  forgive  us,  you  might. 

It's  my  fault,  not  Johnny's."    Bedad,  she  was  right! 

But  I  tried  to  look  stern,  an'  I  said  *'  It  is  sad 

That  two  children  like  you  should  be  actin'  so  bad; 

An'  I  niver  must  hear  of  such  actions  agin ! 
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Now  yon,  Johnny,  go  home,  an'  you,  Norft,  run  in.*' 
They  ran.    I  should  rightly  have  taken  a  shtick 
An'  have  bate  the  young  divil  to  pay  for  the  thrick. 
But  indade  I  can't  blame  him  for  kissin'  the  elf. 
Be  me  love  of  ould  Ireland,  I'd  do  it  meself ! 


VARIEGATED    DOGS. 

"How  do  you  and  your  pa  get  along  now,"  asked  a 
storekeeper  of  the  baa  boy,  as  he  leaned  against  the 
counter,  instead  of  sitting  down  on  a  stool,  while  he  bought 
a  bottle  of  liniment. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  He  don't  seem  to  appreciate  me. 
What  he  ought  to  have  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  with  only 
one  leg  and  both  arms  broke.  Then  he  could  enjoy  a  quiet 
life.  But  I  am  too  gay  for  pa,  and  you  needn't  be  surprised 
if  you  never  see  me  again.  I  talk  of  going  off  with  a  cir- 
cus. Since  I  played  the  variegated  dogs  on  pa  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  coldness  in  the  family,  and  I  sleep  on  the 
roof" 

"Variegated  dogs,"  said  the  storekeeper,  "  what  kind  of 
a  game  is  that?  You  have  not  played  another  Daisy  trick 
on  your  pa,  have  you?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  it  was  nothing  of  that  kind.  You  know  pa 
thinks  he  is  smart.  He  thinks  because  he  is  forty-eight 
years  old  that  he  knows  it  all,  but  it  don't  seem  to  me  as 
though  a  man  of  his  age  that  had  sense,  would  let  a  tailor 
palm  off  on  him  a  pair  of  pants  so  tight  that  he  would  have 
to  use  a  button-hook  to  button  them,  but  they  can  catch 
him  on  evei*ything,  just  as  though  he  was  a  kid  smoking 
cigarettes.  Well,  you  know  pa  drinks  some.  That  night 
the  new  club  opened  he  came  home  pretty  fruitful,  and 
next  morning  his  head  ached  so  he  said  he  would  buy  me  a 
dog  if  I  would  go  down  town  and  get  a  bottle  of  poUy- 
nurious  water  for  him.  You  know  that  dye-house  on 
Grand  Avenue  where  they  have  got  the  four  wliite  spitz 
dogs.  When  I  went  after  the  penurious  water  I  noticed 
they  had  been  coloring  their  dogs  with  the  dye-stuff,  and  I 
put  up  a  job  with  the  <lye-man*s  little  boj  to  help  me  play 
it  on  pa.  They  had  one  dog  dyed  pink,  another  blue, 
another  ^ed,  and  another  green,  and  I  told  the  boy  I  would 
treat  him  to  ice-cream  it  he  would  let  one  out  at  a  time^ 
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wh^n  I  came  down  with  pa,  and  call  him  in  and  let  another 
oat,  and  when  we  started  to  go  away  to  let  them  all  out. 
What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  paralyze  pa  and  make  him 
think  he  had  got  'em,  got  dogs  the  worst  way.  So  about 
ten  o'clock,  wnen  his  head  got  cleared  off,  and  his  stomach 
got  settled,  he  changed  ends  with  his  cufGs,  and  we  came 
down  town,  and  I  told  him  I  knew  where  he  could  ^et  a 
splendid  white  spitz  dog  for  me  for  five  dollars,  and  if  he 
would  get  it  I  would  never  do  anything  disrespectful 
again,  and  would  just  set  up  nights  to  please  him  and  help 
him  up  stairs,  and  get  seltzer  for  him.  So  we  went  by  the 
dye-house,  and  just  as  I  told  him  I  didn^t  want  anything 
but  a  white  dog,  the  door  opened  and  the  pink  dog  came 
oat  and  barked  at  us,  and  I  said  **  that's  him,'*  and  the  boy 
called  him  back.  Pa  looked  as  though  he  had  the  colic,  and 
his  eyes  stuck  out,  and  he  said,  **■  Hennery,  that  is  a  pink  * 
dog,"  and  I  said,  "No,  it  is  a  white  dog,  pa,"  and  just  then 
the  green  dog  came  out,  and  I  asked  pa  if  he  wasn't  a 
pretty  white  dog,  and  pa  he  turned  pale  and  said,  **  No, 
boy,  that's  a  green  dog.  What's  got  into  the  dogs?'*  I 
told  him  he  must  be  color  blind,  and  was  feeling  in  my 
pocket  for  a  strap  to  tie  the  dog,  and  telling  him  ne  must 
be  careful  of  his  health  or  he  would  see  something  worse 
than  green  dogs,  when  the  green  dog  went  in  and  tne  blue 
dog  came  rushing  out  and  barked  at  pa.  Well,  pa  leaned 
against  a  tree-box,  and  his  eyes  stuck  out  like  stops  on  an 
organ,  and  the  sweat  was  all  over  his  face  in  drops  as  big 
as  kernels  of  hominy.  I  think  a  boy  ought  to  do  everything 
he  can  to  make  it  pleasant  for  his  pa,  don't  you'^  And  yet 
some  parents  don't  realize  what  a  comfort  a  boy  is.  The 
blue  dog  was  called  in,  andiust  as  pa  wiped  the  perspiration 
off  his  mrehead,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  put  on  his  specs, 
the  red  maroon  dog  came  out.  Pa  acted  as  if  he  was  tured, 
and  sat  down  on  a  horse-block.  Dogs  do  make  some 
people  tired,  don't  theyp  He  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and 
his  hand  trembled  just  as  though  he  was  putting  a  gun  wad 
in  the  collection  plate  at  church,  and  he  said,  <*  My  child, 
tell  me  truly,  is  tnat  a  red  dog?  "  A  fellow  has  got  to  lie  a; 
little  if  he  is  going  to  have  any  fun  with  his  pa,  and  I  told 
him  it  was  a  white  dog,  and  1  could  get  it  for  five  dollars. 
He  straightened  up,  just  as  the  dog  went  in  the  house,  and 
said  "  Well,  I'm  floored,"  and  just  then  the  boy  let  all  the  dogs 
out  and  sicked  them  on  a  cat,  which  run  up  a  shade-tree 
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right  near  pa,  and  they  rushed  all  aronnd  us,  the  blue  dog 
going  between  his  legs,  and  the  green  dog  trying  to  climb 
the  tree,  and  the  pink  dog  barking,  and  the  red  dog  stand- 
ing on  his  hind  feet.  Pa  was  as  weak  as  a  cat,  and  told  me  to 
go  right  home  with  him  and  he  would  buy  me  a  bicycle. 
He  asked  me  how  many  dogs  there  were,  and  what  was  the 
color  of  them.  I  s'pose  I  did  awful  wrong,  but  I  told  him 
there  was  only  one  dog  and  a  cat,  and  the  dog  was  white. 
Well,  sir,  pa  acted  iust  as  he  did  the  night  Hancock  was 
beat,  and  he  had  to  have  the  doctor  to  give  him  something 
to  quiet  him  (the  time  he  wanted  me  to  go  right 
down  town  and  buy  a  hundred  rat-traps,  but  the  doctor 
said  n«ver  mind,  I  needn't  go).  I  took  him  home  and  ma 
soaked  his  feet,  and  give  him  some  ginger  tea,  and  while  I 
was  gone  after  the  (K>ctor  he  asked  ma  if  she  ever  saw  a 
ereen  dog.  That  was  what  made  all  the  trouble.  If  ma 
bad  kept  her  mouth  shut  I  would  have  been  all  right,  bat 
she  up  and  told  him  that  they  had  a  green  dog,  and  a  blue 
dog,  and  all  colors  of  spitz  dogs  down  at  the  dyer's.  They 
dyed  them  just  for  an  advertisement,  and  for  him  to  be 
quiet,  and  he  would  feel  better  when  he  got  over  it  Pa 
was  all  right  when  I  got  back  and  told  him  the  doctor  had 
gone  to  Wanwatosa,  and  I  had  left  an  order  on  his 
slate.  Pa  said  he  would  leave  an  order  on  my  slate. 
He  took  a  harness  tug  and  used  it  for  breeching  on  me.  I 
don't  think  a  boy's  pa  ought  to  wear  out  a  haraess  on  Ills 
son,  do  you  ?  He  said  he  would  learn  me  to  play  rainbow 
dogs  on  him.  He  said  I  was  a  liar,  and  he  expected  to  see 
me  wind  up  in  Congress.  Say,  is  Congi*ess  anything  like 
Waupun  or  Sing-Sing?  No,  I  can't  stay,  thank  you,  I 
must  go  down  to  the  office  and  tell  pa  I  have  reformed,  and 
freeze  him  out  of  a  circus  ticket.  He  is  a  good  enough 
man,  only  he  don't  appreciate  a  boy  tliat  has  got  all  the 
modem  improvements.  Pa  and  ma  are  going  to  enter  me 
in  tibe  Sunday -school.  I  guess  I'll  take  first  nooney,  dont 
youP" 

.  And  the  bad  boy  went  out  with  a  visible  limp,  and  a 
look  of  genius  cramped  for  want  of  opportunity. 

Peck's  Suh. 
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NO  PRECEDENT. 

A  JOLLY  old  fellow  was  Isaac  O.  B. ; 

Very  large,  very  fat,  very  fond  of  a  spree. 

Very  fond  of  his  glass,  very  fond  of  his  smoke, 

But  fonder  by  far,  than  all  these,  of  his  joke. 

To  a  political  barbecue  Isaac  once  went. 

And  with  other  good  fellows  the  day  gaily  spent 

In  eating  and  drinking,  which  did  not  agree 

With  the  spacious  interior  of  Isaac  O.  B., 

For,  on  arriving  at  home  and  going  to  bed. 

With  stomach  o'erloaded  and  very  light  head. 

He  was  soon  taken  ill,  and  was  so  short  of  breath 

That  he  thought  he  was  called  by  the  grim  angel  Death. 

So  he  sent  for  a  doctor  renowned  for  his  skill. 

Who  hearing  that  Isaac  was  fatally  ill, 

Did  not  tarry  a  moment,  but  unto  him  sped. 

And  found  the  old  gentleman  groaning  in  bed. 

With  feet  very  hot,  and  his  face  very  red. 

And  crying  out,  '*  Surely  I  soon  shall  be  dead." 

*•  Oh  nonsense!  Pooh,  pooh!  "  said  the  skilful  M.  D. , 

**  Your  case  is  not  hopeless,  my  dear  Mr.  B. 

In  fact  'tis  quite  simple.     The  cause  is  most  plain. 

And  you'll  soon  be  as  right  as  a  trivet  again." 

••  No,  doctor,"  groaned  Isaac,  **  I'm  stricken  by  Death; 
He  has  got  me  now  sure  —  Oh?  I  haven't  got  breath 
To  tell  how  I  suffer."    Oh!  come  now,  sir,  come," 
Said  the  doctor,  'tis  plain  that  you  must  suffer  some. 
But  your  pulse  is  not  high,  you  will  come  to  no  harm. 
For  no  man  ever  died  with  his  feet  like  yours,  warm." 
**  I  know  of  a  case,"  gasped  Isaac  O.  B. , 
**  So  your  statement  does  not  at  all  reassure  me, 
I  know  of  a  man,  and  his  name  I'll  repeat  — 
John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  he  died  with  warm  feet." 
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THE  WONDERFUL  TAR-BABY   STORY. 

•* Didn't  the  fox  never  catch  the  rabbit,  Uncle  Remus?" 
asked  the  little  boy  the  next  evening. 

"He  come  mignty  nigh  it,  honey,  sho's  you  bawn  brer 
fox  did.  One  day  after  brer  rabbit  fool  *im  widdat  calamus 
root,  brer  fox  went  ter  wuk  en  got  'im  some  tar,  en  mix  it 
wid  some  turkentime,  en  fix  up  a  contrapshun  wat  he  call 
a  tar-baby,  en  he  tuck  dish  yer  tar-baby  en  ho  sot  er  in  de  big 
road,  en  den  he  lay  off  in  de  l^ushes  fer  ter  see  wat  de  news 
wuz  gwinter  be.  En  he  didn't  hat  ter  wait  long,  nudder, 
kaze  bimeby  here  come  brer  rabbit  pacin'  down  de  road- 
lippity-clippity,  clippity-lippity-dez  ez  sassy  ez  a  jay-bird. 
Brer  fox,  ne  lay  low.  Brer  rabbit  come  prancin*  long 
twel  he  spy  de  tar-baby,  en  den  he  fotch  up  on  his  behime 
legs  like  he  wuz  'stonishe.  De  tar-baby,  she  sot  dar,  she 
did,  en  brer  fox  he  lay  low. 

*Mawnin'!'  sez  brer  rabbit,  sezee;  *nice  w  odder  dis 
mawnin',  sezee. 

*'  Tar-baby  ain't  sayin  nuthin',  en  brer  fox,  he  lay  low. 

•How  duz  yo'  sym'tuns  seem  ter  segashuate?'  sez  brer 
rabbit,  sezee. 

*  Brer  fox,  he  wink  his  eyes  slow,  en  lay  low,  en  de  tar- 
baby,  she  ain't  sayin*  nuthin'. 

*How  you  conie  on    den? 'is  you  deaf?  sez  brer  rabbit, 
sezee.     *  kase  if  you  is,  I  can  holler  louder,'  sezee. 
•*  Tar-baby  stay  still,  en  brer  fox,  he  lay  low. 

•  You  er  stuck  up,  dat's  w'at  you  is',  says  brer  rabbit  se- 
zee, 'en  I'm  gwinter  kyore  you,  dat's  w'at  I'm  a  gwinter  do,' 
sezee. 

**  Brer  fox,  he  sorter  chuckle  in  his  stiimmuck,  he  did, 
but  tar-baby  ain't  sayin'  nothin'. 

"I'm  gwine  ter  lam  you  howter  talk  ter  *spectubble 
fokes  ef  hit's  de  las'  ack' ;  sez  brer  rabbit,  sezee.  *Ef  you 
don't  take  off  dat  en  tell  me  howdy,  I'm  gwinter  bus'  you 
wide  open' ;  sezee. 

••  Tar-baby  stay  still,  en  brer  fox,  he  lay  low. 

**  Brer  rabbit  keep  on  axin'  him,  en  de  tar-baby,  she  keop 
on  sayin*  nuthin',  twel  present'y  brer  rabbit  draw  back  wid 
his  fis ;  he  did,  en  blip  he  tuck  er  side  er  de  head.  Right 
dars  whar  he  broke  his  merlasses  jng.  His  fi's  stuck,  en  he 
can't  pull  loose  de  tar  hilt  'im.  But  tar-baby,  slie  stay  still, 
en  brer  fox,  he  lay  low. 
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*  Ef  you  den't  lemme  loose,  I'll  knock  you  agin ;  sez  brer 
rabbit,  sezee,  en  wid  that  he  fotch  'er  a  wipe  wid  de  udder 
han ;'  en  dat  stuck.  Tar-baby,  she  ain't  sayin'  nuthin ;  and 
brer  fox,  he  lay  low. 

*  Tu'n  me  loose,  fo'  I  kick  de  natal  stuffin'  outen  you ; 
sez  brer  rabbit,  sezee,  but  de  tar-baby,  she  ain't  sayin'  nuth- 
in' ;  she  des  hilt  on,  en  den  brer  rabbit  loose  de  use  er  his  feet 
in  de  same  way.  Brer  fox,  he  lay  low.  Den  brer  rabbit 
squall  out  dat  ef  de  tar-baby  don't  tu'n  'im  loose  he  butt  'er 
cranksided.  En  den  he  butted,  en  his  head  got  stuck.  Den 
brer  fox,  he  sa'ntered  fort ;  lookin'  des  ez  innercent  ez  wun- 
ner  yo'  mammy's  mockin'-birds. 

'  Howdy,  brer  rabbit' ;  sez  brer  fox,  sezee.  *  You  look 
sorter  stuck  up  dis  mawnin';  sezee,  en  den  he  rolled  on  de 
gi'oun ;  en  laft  twel  he  couldn't  laff  no  mo;  **  I  speck  you'll 
take  dinner  wid  me  dis  time,  brer  rabbit.  I  done  laid  in 
some  calamus  root,  en  I  ain't  gwineter  take  no  skuses/  sez 
bi"er  fox,  sezee." 

Here  Uncle  Remus  paused,  and  drew  a  two-pound  yam 
out  of  the  ashes. 

''  Did  the  fox  eat  the  rabbit? "  asked  the  little  boy  to 
whom  the  story  had  been  told. 

**  Dat's  all  de  fur  de  tale  goes,"  replied  the  old  man. 
**  He  mout,  en  den  agin  he  moutent.  Some  say  jedge  b'ar 
come  'long  en  den  loosed  'im  some  s^y  he  didn't.  I  hear 
Miss  Sally  callin,'  you  better  run  'long." 

Hasbis. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  TALE.* 

One  day  in  March,  1869,  while  we  was  layin'  in  port  off 
Bnnbury,  in  Western  Australia,  I  was  ashore ;  and  I  see  a 
nice  lookin'  young  fellow,  about  twenty-four  years  old, 
eyein'  me  pretty  sharp.  He  was  at  work  on  a  chain-gang. 
Watchin'  his  chance,  he  says  to  me.  **  Are  you  the  mate  of 
that  whaler?  " 

**  •  Yes,'  says  I. 

'* '  Then.'  says  he,  '  has  the  priest  said  anything  to  yea 
about  me? ' 

•  From  **  A  Summer  in  thb  Azoaes,"  by  G.  Alice  Bakes.  Published 
by  Lee  and  Sbepard,  Boston. 
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**  *  No,'  says  I. 

'*  *  Well,  he's  goin'  to,'  says  he,  and  passed  on  quick. 

**The  priest  follered  right  along,  and  asked  me  if  I'd  eyer 
seen  that  young  man  before. 

•*  *  Never  to  my  knowledge,'  says  I. 

'^Then  he  told  me  it  was  Doyle,  a  Fenian  prisoner;  that 
he  had  been  confined  in  Dartmoor  prison  in  England  for 
seven  months,  and  then  sent  to  Australia  for  life ;  that  he*d 
been  there  goin'  on  'leven  months,  and  he  wanted  to  ^et  off. 
And  the  upshot  of  it  was  the  priest  offered  me  five  hundred 
dollars  to  get  him  off. 

*  *  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  his  money.  If  he'd  been  a  thief  or 
a  murderer  I  wouldn't  have  tried  to  helped  him  anyway; 
but  I  couldn't  make  out  that  he'd  committed  any  crime;  so 
the  priest  and  I,  we  fixed  it  that  the  next  day,  when  my 
ship  got  under  way,  I  should  pick  him  up  in  the  yawl  — 
and  I  did. 

*•  It  beat  all  how  quick  everybody  on  board  took  to  that 
fellow — he  was  so  pleasant,  and  such  a  handsome  young 
chap. 

**  Well,  coine  August,  we  had  to  put  into  Rodri^es  for 
water.  It  was  that,  or  die  of  thirst.  That^s  not  far  from 
Mauritius,  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

**  By  this  time  the  news  of  Doyle's  escape  had  got  ahead  of 
\us  and  was  known  all  over  the  world.    It  was  just  before 
sunset  when  a  boat  from  shore  come  alongside,  and  her 
officer  boarded  us. 

Doyle  was  standing  just  as  near  me  as  I  be  to  you,  when 
the  officer  up  and  says  to  me :  *  Have  you  got  a  man  aboard 
by  the  name  of  Doyle?  * 

•*  I  kind  of  thought  a  minute —  it  seemed  if 'twas  about  an 
hour — and  then  I  says,  *No,'  says  I,  very  quiet;  *we  did 
have  a  feUow  aboard  by  the  name  of  Brown,  but  he  died  two 
months  ago  at  Java.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  a  minute :  then  says  he,  '  Well,  you've 
got  some  ticket-of-leave  men  aboard,  haven't  you?  '* 

**  I  was  mighty  glad  he  asked  me  that ;  for  I  thought  it 
would  take  up  his  attention  and  give  me  a  little  time  to 
think. 

"  *  I  can't  say  as  to  that,'  says  I. 

*'  *  Well,  says  he,  *  call  your  men  up  from  forrard  and 
well  soon  find  out.' 

No,'  says  I;   "I  don't  wan't  nothin'  to  do  with  that 
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kind  of  business.     Yon  can  look  for   yoarselves  if  yon 
like.' 

"  So  he  and  his  gang  went  forrard  and  haiiled  ont  the  stow- 
aways, and  put  'em  aboard  their  boat,  and  pulled  ashore, 
appearin^  to  be  satisfied. 

**  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Doyle,  half  crazy,  says  tome; 
*My  God!  it's  all  up  with  me!  What  can  I  do?  They'll 
come  back  for  me,  but  111  never  be  taken  alive! ' 

**  I  knew  he  meant  what  he  said ;  for  the  priest  had  told 
me  he'd  tried  to  commit  suicide,  and,  if  he  couldn't  escape, 
had  determined  to  kill  himself.  I  calmed  him  down :  told 
him  to  go  below  and  keep  out  of  sight,  and  I'd  tiy  to  think 
up  something:  but  says  I,  '  You  shan't  be  taken  as  long  as 
I  can  stand  by  you.' 

^*  I  knew  very  well  that  as  soon  as  they  got  ashore  those 
ticket-of-leave  men  would  blow  on  him;  and  I  really 
didn't  know  what  to  do.     Things  looked  black. 

By  this  time  it  got  to  be  dark,  and  I  sat  down  by  myself 
to  think.  Then  I  remembered  a  kind  of  locker  under  the 
stairs,  where  the  steward  sometimes  kep'  the  dishes  he  wasn't 
usin'.  I  knew  they'd  never  find  him  there.  Then  I  went 
to  Doyle  and  told  him  to  go  and  find  a  little  grindstone  there 
was  on  the  ship,  while  I  kep'  the  men  busy  forrard. 
When  I  come  back  I'd  stop  a  spell  and  talk  with  the 
steward ;  and  when  he  heard  me  talkin'  he  must  throw  the 
grindstone  and  his  hat  overboard,  and  give  a  shriek  and 
then  run  and  stow  himself  in  the  locker. 

"  Wlien  I  come  along  back  I  stopped  and  says  to  the 
steward,  '  I  don't  know  what  will  happen  when  those  fellows 
come  aboard  to-morrow  morning,  1  ^oyle  will  never  be  taken 
alive.  He'll  kill  some  of  'em  and  kill  himself:  he  threat- 
ened to  do  it  in  Australia.' 

**  Just  then  we  heard  a  great  splash  and  a  scream. 
*  What's  that? '  says  I. 

** It's  Doyle,"  says  the  steward;   'he's  thrown  himself 
overboard.' 

"  Everybody  heard  it.  The  captain  was  off  that  day.  I 
rushed  aft,  told  the  other  offieei-s  and  ordered  out  the  boats. 
The  men  felt  terribly.  Eveiy  one  of  'em  was  fond  of  him. 
We  got  out  four  boats  and  swept  that  harbor  for  hours.  I 
was  the  last  boat  in.  When  I  got  aboard  I  found  the  sec- 
ond mate  leanin'  over  the  ship's  side,  crying  bitterly.  *  He's 
gone,  poor  fellow !  here's  his  hat,'  says  he ;  *  the  men  have 
just  picked  it  up.     We  shall  never  see  him  again.' 
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•*  There  wasn't  a  wink  of  sleep  on  board  that  niglit.  The 
next  morning  I  put  the  flag  at  half-mast.  Everybody  was 
solemn  as  death,  Doyle's  wet  hat  lay  on  the  natchway. 
They  all  tliou&^ht  he  was  dead. 

**  The  captam  come  off  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  told 
him  the  story  — how  we  heard  the  splash,  got  out  the  boats 
and  picked  up  Doyle's  hat.  Right  in  the  midst  of  it  the 
officers  from  Kodrigues  come  aboard  to  claim  their  man. 
We  told  'em  the  story  and  showed  'em  the  wet  hat.  They 
never  oflfered  to  search  the  vessel.  They  see  how  bad  the 
men  felt;  and  they  believed  it  all  and  pulled  off. 

"  Late  that  afternoon  we  got  our  water  nil  aboard  and 
bore  away  to  sea.  I  waited  till  we  was  aln;ost  out  o'  sight 
o'  land :  then  I  says  to  the  captain :  *  I  guess  I'll  go  below 
and  get  a  cigar.'  I  went,  and  hauled  the  step  away ;  and 
there  was  Doyle,  all  in  a  heap.  I  can  see  that  fellow's  face 
right  before  me  now,  white  as  chalk,  eyes  as  black  as  night 
He  looked  like  a  wild  man. 

"  •  What  now? '  says  he,  trembling  all  over. 

*•  'Come  out  of  that,'  says  I. 

**  *  What  do  you  mean? '  says  he. 

"  *  Don't  stop  to  ask  questions,  man,'  says  I.  *  Get  out  of 
that  and  come  up;  you're  safe  for  this  time.  Land  is 
almost  out  of  sight.' 

"He  crawled  out,  and  we  went  on  deck  together. 
•  Now,'  says  I,  •  go  and  shake  hands  with  the  captain.' 

"  I  went  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and  stood  there  smokin', 
and  pretendin'  to  be  scannin'  the  horizon.  I  see  the  cap- 
tain give  one  look  at  Doyle :  a  kind  of  scared  look.  He 
thought  it  was  his  ghost.  Then  he  wrung  Doyle's  hand  and 
burst  out  cryin'  jest  like  a  babv.  Pretty  soon  he  looked  at 
me.  I  never  said  a  word.  *  Did  that  fellow  have  anything 
to  do  with  it? '  says  he." 

—4 

SPECULATION. 

Hazard,  a  careless  fellow  known 
At  every  gambling-house  in  town. 
Was  oft  in  want  of  money,  yet 
He  could  not  bear  to  run  m  debt. 
Was  oftentimes,  when  not  a  winner. 
Uncertain  where  to  get  a  dinner. 
This  day  in  rags,  the  next  in  lace. 
Just  as  it  chanced,  by  six  or  ace. 
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One  day  when  cruel  fortnne^s  frown 

Had  stripped  him  of  his  last  half-crown, 

Saantering  along  in  sorry  mood, 

Hungiy  —  perhaps  for  want  of  food, 

A  parlor-wmdow  struck  his  eye, 

Through  which  our  hero  could  espy 

A  jolly  round-faced  personage. 

Somewhat  about  the  middle  age. 

Beginning  a  luxurious  meal 

Upon  a  noble  loin  of  veal ! 

Such  a  display,  I  need  not  mention. 

Quickly  arrested  his  attention. 

•*  Surely,"  thought  he,  "  I  know  that  fiu)e, 

I  Ve  seen  it  at  some  other  place  — 

Ah!  I  recall,  'twas  at  the  play 

Where  I  o*erheard  some  people  say 

How  rich  the  fellow  was,  and  best 

A  handsome  daughter  he  possessed. 

Could  I  but  now  strike  out  some  way 

To  get  an  introduction!    Eh? 

Most  likely  Pll  in  vain  endeavor. 

But  boldly  I  will  try,  however. 

He  thunders  "  rat-tat "  at  the  door. 

The  footman  wakens  from  a  snore. 

And  hurries  out  to  stop  the  din. 

**  Pray,  sir,  is  your  good  master  inP  '* 

•*  My  master,  sir's,  at  home,  but  busy." 

"Then  he's  engaged,"  quoth  Hazard,  "is  he?'* 

In  voice  as  loud  as  he  could  bellow. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  my  good  fellow. 

It  happens  so,  because  I  could 

Your  master  do  a  little  good. 

A  saving  speculation  that  I  know 

Might  show  a  thousand  pounds  or  so. 

No  matter,  friend,  your  master  tell 

Another  day  will  do  as  well." 

"What's  that  you  say?  "  the  master  cries. 

With  pleasure  beaming  in  his  eyes. 

And  napkin  tucked  beneath  his  chin. 

Appearing  quickly  from  within. 

Lured  by  those  joy-inspiring  sounds 

Of  saving  him  one  thousand  pounds. 

"My  go<S  friend!  what  is  that  you  say?" 

"  O  sir,  I'll  call  another  day. 
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Your  dinner  IVe  disturbed,  I  fear." 

•*  O  pray,  sir,  take  your  dinner  here. 

•*  You'll  find  a  welcome  warm  and  hearty.'* 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  should  spoil  your  party." 

••  There's  not  a  soul  but  I  and  you." 

"Thanks,  then,  I  don't  care  if  I  do!" 

So  kindly  by  his  host  entreated, 

Behold  our  nero  at  the  table  seated. 

And  paying  oflF  as  well  as  he  might. 

The  keen  demands  of  appetite. 

And  there  content  to  sit  and  chatter 

'Bout  this  and  that  and  t'other  matter* 

As  if  he'd  not  the  least  intention 

This  thousand  pounds  of  his  to  mention. 

And  now  **  the  King  and  Constitution,*' 

With  ill  success  to  revolution. 

With  many  a  warm  and  loyal  toast 

Had  oft  been  given,  when  our  good  host 

With  gleaming  eyes  took  time  to  say, 

"  Let  us  begin  the  order  of  the  day  •— 

I  think  you  gave  some  intimation 

About  a  savmg  speculation  — 

A  matter  which  you  chance  to  know 

Saves  me  a  thousand  pounds  or  so." 

**  Ah!    Yes,  my  speculation's  simply  this: 

You  have  a  daughter,  sir,  a  pretty  miss." 

•*  What  can  my  daughter  have  to  do 

In  this  affair  twixt  me  and  you  ?  " 

**  She  is  the  means  of  my  intention 

For  giving  you  the  sum  I  mention." 

"The  deuce;  what  project's  in  your  pateP'* 

You've  no  objection  to  the  man*iage  state? 

"  Not  if  she  many  with  my  own  consent." 

And,  if  so  mamed,  what  is  your  intent? 

What  sum  might  it  be  in  your  power 

To  give  with  her  by  way  of  dower?  " 

"  Well,  if  she  maiTy  on  such  grounds, 

I'll  give  with  her  —  ten  thousand  pounds  "  — 

"Ten  thousand,  sir,  I  think  vou  saV?  "     "  I  do." 

"  What,  sir,  on  the  maiTiage-day?"     "That's  true." 

"  Then,  quickly,  sir,  let  her  bo  mine. 

I'll  fcike  her  off  your  hnnds  with  mne^ 

And  that  I'm  sure  you'll  call  goo<l  grounds, 

Of  saving  you  *  one  thousand  pounds.' " 
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A    CLEAR    BARGAIN. 

Scene  from  an  Old  Play, 

characters : 
Hans  William  —  Josephine. 

H.  WiL.    Good  morning,  young  lady. 

Jos.    It  is  rather  afternoon  than  morning. 

H.  WiL.     Not  where  the  day  breaks  80  brightly. 

Jos.  Very  gallant,  truly.  May  I  take  the  liberty  to 
ask 

H.  WiL.    Who  I  am?    I  am  a  queer  fellow. 

Jos.    Well,  but  queer  fellows  have  names. 

H.  WiL.  Mine  is  Timothy  Trifle,  at  your  servioe ;  plain 
Timothy  with  the  men  —  aear  Timothy  with  the  women. 

Jos.     With  all  of  them-? 

H.  WiL.  With  all  who  wish  to  please  me.  And  now, 
^rhat  is  your  name? 

Jos.  My  —  name  is  Louisa  Rose.  I  am  a  poor  clergy- 
man's orphan,  who  lives  in  this  house.  Perhaps  you  have 
business  with  Mr.  Von  Snarl. 

H.  WiL.    No — but  I  have  with  his  daughter. 

Jos.    With  his  daughter. 

H.  WiL.  They  say  she  has  a  great  fortune ;  and,  about 
six  weeks  ago,  says  my  mother  one  evening  to  me,  **  Dear 
Timothy,  you  are  a  poor  fellow,  and  must  make  your  fortune 
by  marriage." 

Jos.    Very  wisely. 

H.  WiL.  Very  motherly,  you  mean.  **  There's  Mr.  Von 
Snarl,"  says  she,  *'  your  father^s  old  school -fellow,  has  a  most 
charming  daughter."    I  dare  say  you  must  know  her. 

Jos.  Oh,  to  be  sure;  I  know  Josephine  as  well  as  I 
know  myself. 

H.  WiL.    Is  she  handsome? 

Jos.    When  she  consults  her  looking-glass,  she  thinks  so. 

H.  WiL.    Is  she  like  you? 

Jos.    She  is  not  handsomer  than  I  am. 

H.  WiL.  I  like  that  —  she  has  no  need.  Has  she  good 
sense? 

Jos.    Not  enough  to  prevent  her  from  talking. 
.   H.  WiL.    Well,  I  like  that    Is  she  kind-hearted,  good  to 
the  poor? 
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Jos.  Oh,  Lord !  the  poor  get  nothing  in  this  house,  if  I 
do  not  give  it.  them. 

H.  WiL.     I  don't  like  that.     Is  she  grave  or  lively? 

Jos.    As  wild  as  a  young  colt. 

H.  WiL.     Ay,  then  she'll  just  do  for  mo. 

Jos.  But  there's  one  thing,  Mr.  Queerfellow,  with  your 
*'I  like  that,  and  I  don't  like  that,"  that's  against  you; 
Josephine's  hand  is  promised. 

H.  WiL.     To  whom? 

Jos.  To  a  young  man  at  Amsterdam  —  one  Hans 
William. 

H.  WiL.     Oh,  1  know  him.     I'll  rid  her  of  that  booby. 

Jos.     What  sort  of  a  man  is  he? 

H.  WiL.  He!  A  stupid,  pedantic  fellow,  with  a  full- 
bottomed  wig. 

Jos.    Oh,  Lord! 

H.  WiL.    A  shrill  voice  and  bandy  legs. 

Jos.    Oh,  Lord !  /  don't  like  that. 

H.  WiL.    You  don't  like  it  ?   How  does  it  concern  you  then  ? 

Jos.  Oh,  it's  nothing  at  all  to  me,  to  be  sure  —  only  for 
my  friend's  sake.  {Aside.)  So  I  had  nearly  betrayed 
myself.     Do  you  wish  to  see  my  father,  sir? 

H.  WiL.     rour  father? 

Jos.     My  friend's  father,  I  mean.     {Going,) 

H.  WiL.  Hold,  hold  a  moment  (looks  steadfastly  in  her 
face).  Your  name  is  Jjouisa  Rose.  It  may  be ;  there^s 
not  a  rose-bed  in  Christendom  that  would  refuse  to  own 
you ;  but  deuce  take  me  if  I  believe  you.  Shall  I  tell  yoa 
your  real  name? 

Jos.    Well,  what  is  it? 

H.  WiL.    Josephine. 

Jos.    And  what  makes  you  suppose  so? 

H.  WiL.     I  don't  suppose  —  I  am  certain. 

Jos.  And  now,  sir,  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  are 
Hans  William  or  Trifle? 

H.  WiL.    Which  do  you  wish? 

Jos.     Neither.    Can  you  speak  the  truth? 

H.  WiL.     Certainly. 

Jos.     Do  it  then  this  moment. 

H.  WiL.     I  am  in  love  with  you. 

Jos.     Psh!  who  asked  you  that? 

H.  WiL.  Have  you  settled  what  day  will  be  convenient 
for  our  wedding? 
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Jos.    What,  then  you  are  determined  to  marry  me? 

H.  WiL.     Positively. 

Jos.    And  have  you  spoken  to  my  father? 

H.  WiL.    Yes. 

Jos.     And  what  said  he? 

H.  WiL.  He  requested  me  never  to  put  my  foot  over  his 
threshold  again. 

Jos.  Indeed!  and  what  induces  you  to  refuse  him  such 
a  trifling  request? 

H.  WiL.  I  do  not.  I  mean  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
only  I  design  to  take  you  with  me. 

Jos.     Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? 

H.  WiL.    Quite. 

Jos.  Withou  netting  me  know  who  you  are?  When  a 
man  intends  to  rob  an  honest  girl  of  her  mvme  he  should  at 
least  provide  her  with  another. 

H.  WiL.     Nay,  I  give  you  your  choice  of  two. 

Jos.     Well,  then,  your  name  is  not  Trifle? 

H.  WiL.    No  more  than  yours  is  Louisa  Ro^e. 

Jos.     Why  did  you  wish  to  impose  on  me  ? 

H.  WiL.  I'll  tell  you.  Your  father  and  mine  have 
treated  our  love  a  little  too  much  in  a  mercantile  manner. 

Jos.    Our  love ! 

H.  WiL.  I  did  not  wish  to  contradict  my  father,  and  as 
my  heart  was  fvii,  I  neither  promised  nor  refused,  but  I  was 
determined  firat  to  take  a  look  at  you.  If  I  had  not  liked 
you,  I  should  have  been  off  again  in  a  moment ;  but  — 
here  I  am  still ;  and,  to  own  the  truth  at  once  —  I  do  like 
you. 

Jos.     You're  very  flattering. 

H.  WiL.  And,  therefore,  meaning  to  be  a  dutiful  son 
{advances  towards  Jo.<f.) 

Jos.  Hold!  hold!  not  in  such  haste,  perhaps  I  may 
have  a  mind  first  to  look  at  you  too. 

H.  WiL.     With  all  my  heart.     ( Turns  round.) 

Jos.  The  outside  is  well  enough ;  but  who  will  answer 
for  the  inside? 

H.  WiL.     That  you'll  find  out  after  the  wedding. 

Jos.  A  clear  bargain,  my  father  says,  prevents  quarrels. 
Suppose  we  agree  to  tell  our  own  faults  to  one  another,  and 
then  try  if  we  can  be  friends. 

H.  WiL.    With  all  my  heart. 

Jos.    Well,  do  you  begin. 
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H.  WiL     First,  I  am  hot-headod  and  passionate. 

Jos.    That  may  be  cured  by  good  temper  on  my  part. 

H.  WiL.     I'm  careless. 

Jos.    That  will  be  cured  when  you  have  a  wife  to  look 
after. 

H.  WiL.    I  am  vain. 

Jos.    That  you  must  only  be  of  me. 

H.  WiL.    I  shall  be  vainer  than  ever  if  I  win  you  for  my 
wife. 

Jos.    Well,  that  I'll  forgive.    Proceed. 

H.  WiL.    That  is  all. 

Jos.    Oh,  then  you  may  be  endured. 

H.  WiL.    I  hope  so;  and  now  it's  your  turn  to  tell  your 
faults. 

Jos.     I  have  none. 

H.  WiL.    None  at  all? 

Jos.    Girls  have  no  faults  before  marriage.  - 

H.  WiL.     And  after  marriage? 

Jos.     Have  none  but  in  the  eyes  of  their  husbands. 

H.  WiL.    So  we  have  settled  our  accounts  already? 

Jos.    Hold!  hold!   there  a^  a  few  other  things  to  be       ^ 
discussed.     Have  you  no  bad  habits?  ^ 

H.  WiL.    None  that  1  know  of. 

Jos.    How  do  you  pass  the  day  when  you  are  at  home? 

H.  WiL.    I  have  a  foolish  custom  of  m J^ibountry ;   I  like 
a  pipe  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Jos.     I  cannot  endure  it;  you  must  give  up  the  pipe. 

H.  WiL.     I  shall  find  that  difficult,  perhaps. 

Jos.    As  you  please ;   I  can  play  with  my  lap-dog  while 
you  are  smoking. 

H.  WiL.    Your  lap-dog! 

Jos.     I  can  leave  him  when  you  leave  your  pipe. 

H.  WiL.    I  give  up  the  pipe. 

Jos.    I  give  up  the  lap-dog.    Well,  proceed  with  the 
day. 

H.  WiL.    I  love  to  dine  at  two. 

Jos.    I  hate  to  dine  till  four. 

H.  WiL.     For  your  sake  I  can  dine  an  hour  later. 

Jos.    To  oblige  you  I  would  dine  an  hour  earlier. 

H.  WiL.    Then  at  three. 

Jo.    Agreed. 

H.  WiL.     After  dinner  I  take  a  nap. 

Jos.     And  I  take  an  airing. 

H.  WiL.    Without  mQ! 
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But  one  there  stood  among  them,  scowlinglj,  by  Janet^s 

side, 
His  dark  face  bent  aboye  her,  as  she  watched  the  foaming 

tide. 
'*  What  will  you  do  now,  Janet,  if  the  life  you  love  I  save, 
And  all  for  love  of  you  I  dare  for  him  a  watery  grave?  " 
She  laid  her  cold  hand  in  his  palm — no  other  answer  gave. 

A  thousand  voices  rang  applause,  as,  lowered  to  the  wreck, 

A  moment  more  he  stood  beside  his  rival  on  the  deck; 

He  seized  him  in  his  stalwart  arms  —  with  murder  in  his 

eye. 
He  went  to  slay  him,  not  to  save ;  by  him  must  Roland  die. 
They  writhe  and  strive  together,  and  while  reeling  to  and 

fro, 
Ron  from  the  groaning  vessel  to  the  boiling  sea  below; 
And  there  they  wrestle,  life  for  life,  like  giants  in  a  fray. 
While  dark,  grim  death  above  them  waits  and  watches  for 

his' prey; 

But  one  man  lived  to  reach    the    land — and  that   was 

Roland  Gray. 

♦ 

THE   SILVER   CUP. 

Thb  palace  of  the  duke  was  decorated  for  a  banquet.  A 
thousand  wax  lights  burned  in  its  stately  rooms,  making 
them  as  bright  as  midday.  Almost  pnceless  tapestry 
glowed  upon  the  walls ;  and  beneath  the  feet  lay  the  rich 
fabrics  of  Persia.  Rare  vases  of  Howers  stood  on  the 
marble  stands;  and  their  perfume  went  up  like  incense 
before  the  lifelike  pictures  snrined  in  their  frames  above. 

In  the  great  hall  stood  immense  tables,  covered  with  del- 
icacies from  all  lands  and  climes.  Upon  the  sideboard 
glittered  massive  plate,  and  the  rich  glass  of  Mnrano. 
Music,  now  low  and  soft,  now  high  and  bold,  floated  in 
through  the  open  casement,  and  was  answered  at  intervals 
by  tones  of  magic  sweetness. 

All  was  ready.  The  noble  and  gifted  poured  into  the 
gorgeous  saloons.  Silks  mstled,  plumes  waved,  and  jew- 
eUed  embroideries  flashed  from  Genoa  velvet.  Courtly  con- 
g^tnlations  fell  from  every  lip;  for  the  duke  had  taken  a 
new  step  in  the  path  to  power.     ^^ 

Wit  sparkled,  the  laugh  went  round;  and  his  guests 
pledged  him  in  wine  tl^t   many   years  had   mellowed. 
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Proudly  the  duke  replied.  But  soon  his  brow  darkened,  and 
his  cheek  paled  with  passion;  for  his  son  sat  motionless 
before  his  untasted  cup. 

"  Wherefore  is  this?  "  he  angrily  demanded.  **  When  did 
my  first-bom  learn  to  insult  his  father?  ^* 

The  graceful  stripling  rose  from  his  seat,  and  meekly 
knelt  before  his  father.  His  sunny  curls  fell  back  from  his 
upturned  face ;  and  his  youthful  countenance  was  radiant 
with  a  brave  and  generous  spirit. 

'•  Father,"  said  he,  *'  I  last  night  learned  a  lesson  which 
sunk  deep  into  my  heart!  Let  me  repeat  it;  and  then,  if 
you  desire  it,  I  will  drain  the  cup.  I  saw  a  laborer  stand- 
mg  at  the  door  of  a  gay  shop.  The  earnings  of  a  w^eek 
were  in  his  hands.  His  wife  and  famishing  little  ones 
dung  to  his  garments  and  besought  him  not  to  enter.  But 
his  thirst  was  strong;  and  he  tore  himself  from  them;  and 
but  for  the  care  of  strangers  his  staining  family  would 
have  perished ! 

•*  Passing  a  splendid  mansion,  I  saw  a  noble  and  majes- 
tic form  descend  the  wide  steps.  His  wife  put  back  the 
curtains,  and  watched  him  eagerly  and  wistfully  as  he 
rode  away.  She  was  fair  and  lovely ;  but  the  shadow  of  a 
sad  heart  was  fast  falling  on  her  beauty. 

**  I  saw  her  gaze  around  upon  the  desolate  splendor  of 
her  saloon,  and  then  clasp  her  hands  in  the  wild  agony  of 
despair!  When  I  returned,  her  husband,  with  haggard 
looks,  lay  helpless  on  a  couch;  and  the  heart-broken  wife 
sat  weeping  beside  him ! 

**  Once  more  I  paused.  A  carriage  stopped  before  a 
palace.  It  was  rich  with  burnished  gold ;  and  the  annorial 
bearings  of  a  duke  were  visible  in  the  moonbeams.  I 
waited  for  its  owner  to. alight;  but  he  did  not  move,  and 
gave  no  orders. 

"  Soon  the  servants  came  crowding  out.  Sorrowfully 
they  lifted  him  in  their  arms ;  and  I  saw  that  some  of  the 
jewels  were  torn  off  his  mantle;   and  his  plumed  cap  was 


wept 

**  As  I  looked  on  all  this  my  tutor  told  mo  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  red  wine!  I  shuddered,  father,  and  resolved 
never  again  to  taste  it,  lest  I,  too,  should  fall.  But  your 
word  is  law  to  me.     Shall  I  drain  the  cup?  " 
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The  astonished  duke,  placing  his  hand  gravely  hut  kindly 
npon  his  son's  head,  answered,  *'No,  my  son,  touch  it  not! 
It  is  truly  poison.  It  fires  the  hrain,  darkens  the  intellect, 
and  destroys  the  sonl!  Put  it  away;  and  you  shall  grow 
up  wise  and  virtuous, —  a  blessing  to  yourself  and  country." 

He  glanced  around  the  circle.  Surprise  and  admiration 
-were  on  every  face ;  and,  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  all 
arose,  while  one  of  the  number  thus  addressed  the  intrepid 
boy. 

"You  have  indeed  done  nobly!  The  just  rebuke  you 
have  so  boldly  given  shall  not  soon  be  forgotten.  We  have 
congratulated  your  father  upon  the  passing  season.  We 
now  congratulate  him  upon  that  best  of  all  possessions,  a 
son  worthy  of  France  and  of  himself  ! " 

The  haughty  courtiers  bowed  a  cordial  assent;  and  each 
clasped  the  hand  of  the  boy.  But  the  father  took  him  to  his 
heart;  and  even  now,  among  the  treasured  relics  of  the 
family  is  numbered  that  **  silver  cup." 
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The  Reading-Club. 


MEMORY. 

Tis  beauteous  night;  the  stars  look  brightly  down 
Upon  the  earth  decked  in  her  robe  of  snow. 
No  light  gleams  at  the  windows  save  my  own. 
Which  gives  its  cheer  to  midnight  and  to  me. 
And  now,  with  noiseless  step,  sweet  memory  comes. 
And  leads  me  gently  through  her  twilight  realms. 
What  poet's  tuneful  lyre  has  ever  sung. 
Or  delicatest  pencil  e  er  portrayed 
The  enchanted,  shadowy  land  where  memory  dwells  P 
It  has  its  valleys,  cheerless,  lone  and  drear. 
Dark  shaded  by  the  mournful  cypress  tree. 
And  yet  its  sunlit  mountain  tops  are  bathed 
In  heaven's  own  blue.     Upon  its  craggy  cliffs. 
Robed  in  the  dreamy  light  of  distant  years. 
Are  clustered  joys  serene  of  other  days; 
Upon  its  gently  sloping  hillsides  bend 
The  weepmg  willows  o'er  the  sacred  dust 
Of  dear. departed  ones;  yet,  in  that  land. 
Where'er  our  footstep  falls  upon  the  shore, 
They  that  were  sleeping,  rise  from  out  the  dust 
Of  death's  long  silent  years  and  round  us  stand 
As  erst  they  did  before  the  prison  tomb 
Received  their  clay  Mrithin  its  voiceless  halls 
The  heavens  that  bend  above  that  land  are  hung 
With  clouds  of  various  hues ;  some  dark  and  cold. 
Surcharged  with  sorrow,  cast  their  sombre  shade 
Upon  the  sunny,  joyous  land  below. 
Others  are  floating  through  the  dreamy  air, 
White  as  the  falling  snow,  their  margins  tinged 
With  gold  and  crimson  hues;  their  shadows  f&VL 
Upon  the  flowery  meads  and  sunny  slopes, 
Soft  as  the  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing. 
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When  the  rough  battle  of  the  day  is  done. 

And  evening^s  peace  falls  gently  on  the  heart, 

I  bound  away  across  the  noisy  years, 

Unto  the  utmost  verge  of  memory^s  land. 

Where  eaith  and  sky  in  dreamy  distance  meet. 

And  memoiy  dim  with  dai*k  oblivion  joins. 

Where  woke  the  first  remembered  sounds,  that  fell 

Upon  the  ear  in  childhood^s  early  morn. 

And  wandering. thence,  along  the  rolling  years 

I  see  the  shadow  of  my  former  self, 

Gliding  from  childhood  up  to  man^s  estate. 

The  path  of  youth  winds  down  through  many  a  vale» 

And  on  the  brink  of  many  a  dread  abyss. 

From  out  whose  darkness  comes  no  ray  of  light. 

Save  that  a  phantom  dances  o^er  the  gulf, 

And  beckons  toward  the  verge.    Again  the  path 

Leads  o'er  a  summit  where  the  sunbeams  fall. 

And  thus,  in  light  and  shade,  sunshine  and  gloom. 

Sorrow  and  joy,  this  life-path  leads  along. 

James  A.  Gabfield. 


NANCY     SIKES. 

It  was  nearly  two  hours  before  daybreak;  that  time, 
which,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  may  be  truly  called  tlie 
dead  of  night ;  when  the  streets  are  silent  and  deserted ; 
when  even  sound  appears  to  slumber,  and  profligacy  and 
riot  have  staggered  home  to  dream ;  it  was  at  this  still  and 
silent  hour  that  the  Jew  sat  watching  in  his  old  lair,  with 
face  so  distorted  and  pale,  and  eyes  so  red  and  bloodshot, 
that  he  looked  less  like  a  man  than  like  some  hideous 
phantom,  moist  from  the  grave,  and  woiTied  by  an  evil 
spirit. 

He  sat  crouching  over  a  cold  hearth,  wrapped  in  an  old  torn 
coverlet,  with  his  face  turned  towards  a  wasting  candle  that 
stood  upon  a  table  by  his  side.  His  right  hand  was  raised 
to  his  lips,  and  as,  absorbed  in  thought,  he  bit  bis  long, 
black  nails,  he  disclosed  among  his  toothless  gums  a  few 
such  faujgs  a9  should  h^ve  been  a  dog's  or  rat's. 

Stretched  upon  a  mattress  on  the  floor  lay  Noah  Clay- 
pole,  fast  asleep.    Towards  him  the  old  man  sometimes 
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directed  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  then  brought  them  back 
a^ain  to  the  candle ;  which,  with  long-burnt  wick  drooping 
almost  double,  and  hot  grease  falling  down  in  clots  upon 
the  table,  plainly  showed  tliat  his  thoughts  were  busy  else- 
where 

Indeed  they  were.  Mortification  at  the  overthrow  of  his 
notjible  scheme ;  hatred  of  the  girl  who  had  dared  to  palter 
-with  strangers;  an  utter  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  her 
refusal  to  yield  him  up;  bitter  disappointment  at  the  loss 
of  his  revenge  on  Sikes;  the  fear  of  detection,  and  ruin, 
and  death;  and  a  fierce  and  deadly  rage  kindled  by  all; 
these  were  the  passionate  considerations  which,  following 
close  upon  each  other  with  rapid  and  ceaseless  whirl, 
shot  through  the  brain  of  Fagin,  as  every  evil  thought  and 
blackest  purpose  lay  working  at  his  heart. " 

He  sat  without  changing  his  attitude  in  the  least,  or  ap- 
pearing to  take  the  smallest  heed  of  lime,  until  his  quick 
ear  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  a  footstep  in  the  street. 

**  At  last,"  niuttered  the  Jew,  wiping  his  dry  and  fevered 
month.    "Atliist!*' 

The  bell  rang  gently  as  he  spoke.  He  crept  up  stairs  to 
the  door,  and  presently  returned  accompanied  by  a  man 
muffled  to  the  chin,  who  carried  a  bundle  under  one  arm. 
Sitting  down,  and  throwing  back  bis  outer  coat,  the  man 
displayed  the  burly  frame  of  Sikes. 

**Tnere!"  he  said,  laying  the  bundle  on  the  table. 
"  Take  care  of  that,  and  do  the  most  you  can  with  it.  It's 
been  trouble  enough  to  get;  I  thought  I  should  have  been 
there  three  hours  ago  " 

Fagin  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bundle,  and  locking  it  in  the 
cupboard,  sat  down  again  without  speaking.  But  he  did 
not  take  his  eyes  off  the  robber  for  an  instant  during  this 
action ;  and  now  that  they  sat  over  against  each  other,  face 
to  face,  he  looked  fixedly  at  him,  with  his  lips  quivering  so 
violently,  and  his  face  so  alteied  by  the  emotions  which  had 
mastered  him,  that  the  housebreaker  involuntarily  drew 
back  his  chair,  and  surveyed  him  with  a  look  of  real 
affright. 

"  Wot  now  P  "  cried  Sikes.  **  Wot  do  you  look  at  a  man 
so  for  ?  " 

The  Jew  raised  his  right  hand,  and  shook  his  trembling 
forefinger  in  the  air ;  buthis  passion  was  so  great,  that  the 
power  of  speech  was  for  the  moment  gone. 
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"Demme!"  said  Sikes,  feeling  in  his  breast  with  a  look 
of  alarm.     **  He's  gone  mad.     I  must  look  to  myself  here." 

*•  No,  no,"  rejoined  Fagin,  finding  his  voice.  **  It's  not 
— you're  not  the  person,  Bill.  I've  no  fault  to  find  wi^ 
you." 

"Oh,  you  haven't,  haven't  youP"  said  Sikes,  looking 
sternly  at  him,  and  ostentatiously  passing  a  pistol  into  a 
more  convenient  pocket.  "That's  lucky — for  one  of  us. 
Which  one  that  is  don't  matter." 

"  I've  got  that  to  tell  you.  Bill,"  said  the  Jew,  drawing 
his  chair  nearer,  "  will  make  you  worse  than  me." 

"  Ay  ? "  returned  the  robber,  with  an  incredulous  air. 
"  Tell  away!  I^ook  sharp  or  Nance  will  think  I'm  lost." 

"  Lost! "  cried  Fagin.  "  She  has  pretty  well  settled  that, 
in  her  own  mind,  already." 

Sikes  looked  with  an  aspect  of  great  perplexity  into  the 
Jew's  face,  and  reading  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
riddle  there,  clenched  his  coat  collar  in  his  huge  hand  and 
shook  him  soundly. 

"  Speak,  will  you! "  he  said ;  "  or  if  you  don't,  it  shall  bo 
for  want  of  breath.  Open  your  mouth  and  say  wot  you've 
got  to  say  in  plain  words.  Out  with  it,  you  thundering  old 
cur,  out  with  it!" 

"  Suppose  that  lad  that's  lying  there "  Fagin  began. 

Sikes  turned  round  to  where  Noah  was  sleeping,  as  if  he 
had  not  previously  observed  him.  "  Well !  '*  he  said, 
resuming  his  former  position. 

"  Suppose  that  lad,"  pursued  the  Jew,  "  was  to  peach  — 
to  blow  upon  us  all  —  firet  seeking  out  the  right  folks  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  having  a  meeting  with  'em  in  the 
street  to  paint  our  likenesses,  describe  evei-y  mark  that  they 
might  know  us  by,  and  the  crib  where  we  might  be  most 
easily  taken.  Suppose  he  was  to  do  all  this,  and  besides  to 
blow  upon  a  plant  we've  all" been  in,  more  or  less  —  of  his 
own  fancy ;  not  gi'abbed,  trapped,  tried,  earwigged  by  the 
parson  and  brought  to  it  on  bread  and  water, —  but  of  his 
own  fancy ;  to  please  his  own  taste ;  stealing  out  at  nights 
to  find  those  most  interested  against  us,  and  peaching  to 
them.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  cried  the  Jew,  his  eyes  flashing 
with  rage.     "  Suppose  he  did  all  this,  what  then  ?  " 

"What  then!'*  replied  Sikes;  with  a  tremendous  oath. 
"  If  he  was  left  alive  till  I  came,  I'd  grind  his  skull  under 
the  iron  heel  of  my  boot  into  as  many  grains  as  there  are 
hairs  upon  his  head." 
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"  What  if  /  did  it! "  cried  the  Jew,  almost  in  a  y;ell.  "  J, 
that  know  so  much,  and  could  hang  so  many  besides  my- 
self ! " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Sikes,  clenching  his  teeth  and 
turning  white  at  the  mere  suggestion.  "  I'd  do  something 
in  the  jail  that  'ud  get  me  put  in  irons ;  and  if  I  was  tried 
along  with  you,  IM  fall  upon  you  with  them  in  the  open 
coui-t,  and  beat  your  brains  out  afore  the  people.  I  should 
have  such  strength,"  muttered  the  robber,  jwising  his 
brawny  arm,  '*  that  I  could  smash  your  head  as  if  a  loaded 
wagon  had  gone  over  it." 

"You  would?" 

"  Would  I !  "  said  the  housebreaker.     •*  Try  me." 

**  If  it  was  Charley,  or  the  Dodger,  or  Bet,  or " 

"  I  don't  care  who,"  replied  Sikes,  impatiently.  **  Who- 
ever it  was,  I'd  serve  them  the  same." 

Fagin  looked  hard  at  the  robber ;  and,  motioning  him  to 
be  silent,  stooped  over  the  bed  upon  the  floor,  and  shook  the 
sleeper  to  rouse  him.  Sikes  leaned  forward  in  his  chair: 
looking  on  with  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  as  if  wondering 
much  what  all  this  questioning  and  preparation  was  to  end 
in. 

"  Bolter,  Bolter!  Poor  lad !  "  said  Fagin,  looking  up  with 
an  expression  of  devilish  anticipation,  and  speaking  slowly 
and  with  marked  emphasis.  "  He's  tired  —  tired  watching 
for  her  so  long, —  watching  for  her.  Bill." 

*•  Wot  d'ye  mean  ?  "  asked  Sikes,  drawing  back. 

The  Jew  made  no  answer,  but  bending  over  the  sleeper 
again,  hauled  him  into  a  sitting  posture.  When  his  as- 
sumed name  had  been  repeated  several  times,  Noah  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and,  giving  a  heavy  yawn,  looked  sleepily  about 
him. 

"  Tell  me  that  again  —  once  again,  just  for  him  to  hear," 
said  the  Jew,  pointing  to  Sikes  as  he  spoke. 

"  Tell  yer  what  ?  "  asked  the  sleepy  Noah,  shaking  him- 
self petti-shly. 

"That  about  —  Nancy,"  said  the  Jew,  clutching  Sikes 
by  the  wrist,  as  if  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  house  before 
he  had  heard  enough.     **  You  followed  her  P  " 

*•  Yes." 

**  To  London  Bridge  ?  " 

"  Yes.'' 

•♦  Where  she  met  two  people  ?  " 
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,     "So  she  did." 

>  '*  A  gentleman,  and  a  lady  that  she  had  gone  to  of  ner 
own  accord  before,  who  asked  her  to  give  up  all  her  pals, 
and  Monks  first,  which  she  did  —  and  to  describe  him,  wnich 
she  did  —  and  to  tell  her  what  house  it  was  that  we  meet 
at,  and  go  to,  which  she  did  —  and  where  it  could  be  best 
watched  from,  which  she  did  —  and  what  time  the  people 
went  there,  which  she  did.  She  did  all  this.  She  told  it 
all  eveiy  word  without  a  threat,  without  a  murmur  —  she 
did  —  did  she  not  ?  "  cried  the  Jew,  half  mad  with  fury. 

*♦  All  right,"  replied  Noah,  sci*atching  his  head.  "  That's 
just  what  it  was!" 

'*  What  did  they  say,  about  last  Sunday  P  "  demanded  the 
Jew. 

**  About  last  Sunday ! "  replied  Noah,  considering.  "Why 
I  told  yer  that  before." 

"Again.  Tell  it  again!"  cried  Fagin,  tightening  his 
grasp  on  Sikes,  and  brandishing  his  other  hand  aloft,  as  the 
foam  flew  from  his  lips. 

**  They  asked  her,"  said  Noah,  who,  as  he  grew  more 
wakeful,  seemed  to  have  a  dawning  perception  who  Sikes 
was,  **  they  asked  her  why  she  didn't  come  last  Sunday,  as 
she  promised.    She  said  sne  couldn^t" 

•♦Why  —  why?"  inteiTupted  the  Jew,  triumphantly. 
"  Tell  him  that." 

**  Because  she  was  forcibly  kept  at  home  by  Bill,  the  man 
she  had  told  them  of  before,"  replied  Noah. 

*'  What  more  of  him  ?  "  cried  the  Jew.  "  What  more  of 
the  man  she  had  told  them  of  before  P  Tell  him  that,  tell 
him  that/' 

*•  Why,  that  she  couldn't  very  easily  get  out  of  doors 
unless  he  knew  where  she  was  going  to,"  said  Noah ;  **  and 
so  the  first  time  she  went  to  see  the  lady,  she —  ha!  ha!  ha! 
it  made  me  laugh  when  she  said  it,  that  it  did  —  she  gave 
him  a  drink  of  laudanum." 

"Hell's  fire!"  cried  Sikes,  breaking  fiercely  from  the 
Jew.     "Let  me  go!" 

Flinging  the  old  man  from  him,  he  rushed  from  the  room, 
and  darted,  wildly  and  furiously,  up  the  stairs. 

"  Bill,  Bill!  "  cried  the  Jew,  following  him  hastily.  "  A 
word.     Only  a  word." 

Tlie  worcf  would  not  have  been  exchanged,  but  that  the 
housebreaker  was  unable  to  open  the  door :  on  which  he 
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was  expending  fruitless  oaths  and  violence,  when  the  Jew 
came  panting  up. 

**  Let  me  out,"  said  Sikes.  "  Don't  speak  to  me ;  it's  not 
safe.     Let  me  out,  I  say,'' 

"Hear me  speak  a  word,"  rejoined  the  Jew,  laying  his 
liand  upon  the  lock.     "  You  won't  be " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other. 

"  You  won't  be  —  too  —  violent.  Bill?  "  whined  the  Jew. 

The  day  was  breaking,  and  there  was  light  enough  for 
the  men  to  see  each  other's  fices.  They  exchanged  one 
brief  glance ;  there  was  a  fire  in  the  eyes  of  both,  which 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

**  I  mean,"  said  Fagin,  showing  that  he  felt  all  disguise 
was  now  useless,  "not  too  violent  for  safety.  Be  crafty. 
Bill,  and  not  too  bokl." 

Sikes  made  no  reply ;  but,  pulling  open  the  door,  of  which 
the  Jew  had  turned  the  lock,  dashed  into  the  silent  streets. 

Without  one  pause,  or  moment's  consideration ;  without 
once  turning  his  hiad  to  the  right  or  left,  or  raising  his  eyes 
to  the  sky,  or  lowering  them  to  the  ground,  but  looking 
straight  before  him  with  savage  resolution;  his  teeth  so 
tightly  compressed  that  the  strained  jaw  seemed  starting 
through  his  skin;  the  robber  held  on  his  headlong  course, 
nor  muttered  a  word,  nor  relaxed  a  muscle,  until  he  reached 
his  own  door.  He  opened  it,  softly,  witii  a  key ;  strode 
lightly  up  the  stairs ;  and  entering  his  own  room,  double- 
locked  the  door,  and  lifting  a  heavy  table  against  it,  drew 
back  the  curtain  of  the  bed. 

The  girl  was  lying,  half  dressed,  upon  it.  He  had  roused 
her  from  her  sleep,  for  she  raised  herself  with  a  hurried 
and  startled  look. 

"  Get  up!  "  said  the  man. 

"  It  I*  you.  Bill ! "  said  the  girl,  with  an  expression  of 
pleasure  at  his  return. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  reply.     "  Get  up." 

There  was  a  candle  burning,  but  the  man  hastily  drew  it 
from  the  candlestick,  and  hurled  it  under  the  grate.  Seeing 
the  faint  light  of  early  day  without,  the  girl  rose  to  undraw 
the  curtain. 

"Let  it  be,"  said  Sikes,  thrusting  his  hand  before  her. 
"  There's  light  enough  for  what  I've  got  to  do." 

**  Bill,"  said  the  girl,  in  the  low  voice  of  alarm,  "  why  do 
you  look  like  that  at  me! " 
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The  robber  sat  regarding  her  for  a  few  seconds,  with 
dilated  nostrils  and  heaving  breast;  and  then,  grasping  her 
by  the  head  and  throat,  dragged  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  looking  once  towards  the  door,  placed  his  heavy 
hand  upon  her  mouth. 

"  Bill,  Bill!  "  gasped  the  girl,  wrestling  with  the  strength 
of  mortal  fear,  —  "I  —  I  won't  scream  or  cry  —  not  once 
—  hear  me  —  speak  to  me  —  tell  me  what  I  have  done  ! " 

**You  know,  you  she  devil!"  returned  the  robber,  sup- 
pressing his  breath.  "You  were  watched  to-night;  every 
word  you  said  was  heard." 

**Tnen  spare  my  life  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  as  I  spared 
yours,"  rejoined  the  girl  clinging  to  him.  "  Bill,  dear  Bill, 
you  cannot  have  the  heart  to  kill  me.  Oh!  think  of  all  I 
have  given  up,  only  this  one  night  for  y^.  You  lihall  have 
time  to  think,  and  save  yourself  from  this  crime :  I  will  not 
loose  my  hold,  you  cannot  throw  me  off.  Bill,  Bill,  for 
dear  God's  sake,  for  your  own,  for  mine,  stop  before  you 
spill  my  blood !  I  have  been  true  to  you,  upon  my  guilty 
soul  I  have!" 

The  man  struggled  violently  to  release  his  arms ;  but 
those  of  the  girl  were  clasped  round  his,  and  tear  her  as  he 
would  he  could  not  tear  them  away. 

*'  Bill,"  cried  the  girl,  striving  to  lay  her  head  upon  his 
breast,  '*the  gentleman,  and  that  dear  lady,  told  me  to- 
night of  a  home  in  some  foreign  country  where  I  could  end 
my  days  in  solitude  and  peace.  Let  me  see  them  again, 
and  beg  them,  on  my  knees,  to  show  the  same  goodness  and 
mercy  to  you:  and  let  us  both  leave  this  dreadful  place, 
and  far  apart  lead  better  lives,  and  forget  how  we  have 
lived,  except  in  prayers,  and  never  see  each  other  more. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  repent  They  told  me  so  —  I  feel  it 
now  —  but  we  must  have  time  —  a  little,  little  time! " 

The  house-breaker  freed  one  arm,  and  grasped  his  pistol. 
The  cei*tainty  of  immediate  detection  if  he  fired,  flashed 
across  his  mind  even  in  the  midst  of  his  fury ;  and  he  beat 
it  twice  with  all  the  force  he  could  summon  upon  the  up- 
turned face  that  almost  touched  his  own. 

She  staggered  and  fell;  nearly  blinded  with  the  blood 
that  rained  down  from  a  deep  gash  in  her  forehead ;  but 
raising  herself,  with  difficulty,  on  her  knees,  drew  from  her 
bosom  a  white  handkerchief — Rose  Maylie's  own  —  and 
holding  it  up,  in  her  folded  hands,  as  high  towards  Heaven 
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as  her  feeble  strength  would  allow,  breathed  one  prayer  for 
mercy  to -her  Maker. 

It  was  a  ghastly  figure  to  look  upon.  The  murderer, 
staggering  backward  to  the  wall,  and,  shutting  out  the  sight 
Tv^iUi  his  £uid,  seized  a  heavy  club  and  struck  her  down. 

Dickens'^  Oliver  Twist. 


SUN-BURST. 

I. 

Oh!  hear  yon  the  sound  of  shouting  far  over  the  eastern 

waves? 
The  voice  of  a  people  calling,  **  Come  help  us,  for  we  are 

slaves?" 
And  seQ  you  the  banners  flying,  the  sinister  glow  of  steel, 
As  the  hordes  of  the  tyrant  gather,  and  the  plains  beneath 

them  reel? 

Why  do  the  valleys  of  Erin  ring  with  the  sound  of  a  name. 
Once  it  were  treason  to  utter?     Why  are  her  hill- tops 

aflame? 
Has  the  long  slumber  been  broken!      Have  the  dead  spoken 

at  last? 
Sending  the  slogan  of  battle  far  on  the  wild-sweeping  blast! 

Ah,  but  the  years  are  returning!     Time  is  the  writer  of  all ; 
He  will  repay  for  the  slaughter ;  his  voice  will  answer  the 

call. 
That  loud  through  the  echoing  ages,  the  ages  of  hatred  has 

told 
How  the  hand  of  the  slayer  has  reddened,  his  heart  in  its 

anger  grown  cold. 

n. 

"What  have  we  done   that  is  criminal?    Why  are  we 

holden  in  chains? 
Where  is  the  blot  on  our  'scutcheon?    Where  on  our  record 

the  stains? 
Have  we  not  stood  for  our  brothers,  when,  like  a  fierce 

crimson  rain. 
Over  and  over  our  bodies  smrged  the  red  blood  of  our  slain? 
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Who,  when  our  graves  grew  in  ntunher,  who  when  our 

hearthstones  were  bare, 
Came  with  the  burden  of  plenty,  strong-limbed,  and  loyal, 

and  fair, 
Was  it  the  nation  that  held  us?    She  who  grew  rich  with 

our  spoil? 
Rich  from  our  courage  in  battle,  rich  from  our  daring  in 

toil? 

No!    In  her  halls  she  was  feasting.     What  thon^  we 

starved  at  her  door? 
We,  who  had  beaten  her  foeman  back  from  her  wave-beaten 

shore ; 
We  had  no  grain  from  her  threshing;  we  had  no  winefit)m 

her  press; 
Only  the  scorn  of  her  silence,  while  the  store  in  our  hovels 

grew  less. 

"  Far  over  wide  leagues  of  ocean  came  the  white  sails  of  the 

ships. 
Bearing  the  bread  that  would  help  us,  the  wine  that  was 

sweet  to  our  lips ; 
What  have  we  then  to  be  glad  for,  what  have  we  then  to 

repay, 
To  her  ^ho  listened  unheeding,  holding  her  shut  hands 

away? 

"  Nothing  but  hate  do  we  owe  her,  nothing  but  battle  and 

wrath; 
She  who  has  ^own  on  our  hunger,  the  serpent  that  rose  in 

our  path; 
That  filled  our  valleys  with  wailing,  and  stole  the  strength 
'  of  our  lives. 

And  left  in  our  desolate  dwellings  the  tears  and  moaning  of 

wives. 

"  Look  at  the  years  in  their  passing;  what  have  they  given 

the  world? 
Hope  for  the  gladness  of  nations ;  thought  at  all  tyranny 

hurled ; 
Freedom  for  men  held  in  bondage ;   deeds  that  were  kindly 

and  just ; 
Only  one  land  was  forgotten,  one  banner  still  trails  in  the 

dust. 
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«c 


Nothing  have  we  to  be  glad  for ;   once  we  had  glory  and 

pride. 
Holding  the  beacon  of  promise,  sending  our  call  far  and 

wide; 
Then  when  the  brightness  of  morning  shone  through  the 

swift  fading  mist, 
Lond  rose  the  sound  of  our  progress,  songs  in  our  valleys 

made  tryst. 

•*  Say  we  are  hard  in  our  anger,  say  that  our  hands  have 

grown  I'ed; 
Have  we  not  watched  in  the  darkness,   watched  by  our 

murdered  dead. 
Watched  in  the  land  that  bore  us,  the  land  that  is  ours  by 

right. 
Telling  our  sorrow  in  whispers,  and  fearing  the  dawn  of 

light? 

''Ours  is  the  patient  waiting,  and  ours  is  the  garnered 

wrong; 
We  have  seen  the  bright  days  darken,  and  the  yeara  groW^ 

cold  and  long; 
We  have  worked  when  our  hands  were  weary,  but  we  never 

reaped  the  gain ; 
They  have  gathered  the  wheat  and  comfort,  and  left  us  the 

chaff  and  pain. 

**  Yet  we  envy  not  their  riches,  let  them  keep  their  heavv 

gold. 
And  leave  us  our  ancient  birthright,  the  freedom  we  won 

»      of  old, 
When  the  dawning  flashed   in  splendor  on  the  lines  of 

level  spears. 
And  we  charged  the  Danish  foeman,  while  the  air  grew 

loud  with  cheers. 

"  The  days  of  waiting  are  numbered,  the  time  of  our  serving 

past ;  * 

You  can  hear  the  braying  of  trumpets,  the  roll  of  drums 

on  the  blast ; 
And  now,  when  the  war  clouds  gather,  we  will  stand  as  oft 

we  have  stood. 
When  we  held  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  the  earth  was  red 

with  blood. 
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**  Oh!  men  who  have  seen  the  son-hnrst,  the  radiant  coming 
of  mom, 

Sarge  over  the  purple  mountains,  and  shine  on  your  bend- 
ing com ; 

Bj  the  love  that  is  your  triamph»  by  the  blood  that  made 
you  free. 

Send  us  back  a  shout  of  greeting,  across  the  wide  reaches 
of  sea. 

"Now  when  the  foe  is  marching,  and  the  great  guns 
grimly  frown. 

And  the  heavy  wrath  of  the  tempest  on  our  worn  land  bears 
down. 

When  the  lurid  light  of  the  bale-fires  is  gleaming  in  the 
sky. 

Out  through  the  growing  darkness  we  send  you  our  passion- 
ate cry." 

m. 

Why  are  the  fetters  clanking  P  and  why  do  the  bright 

swords  shine? 
Is  there  coming  another  harvest  of  blood  that  is  red  as 

wine? 
Yes,  up  through  the  heights  of  purple  you  can  hear  the  cry, 

wind-blown. 
Of  a  nation,  loudly  calling  to  be  brought  unto  its  own. 

Ah,  but  the  years  are  returning,  and  the  dead  will  not  lie 

still ; 
You  can  see  their  garments  trailing  far  along  each  windy 

hill; 
And  the  air  is  full  of  moaning,  and  the  earth  is  salt  with 

tears. 
And  the  hate  that  is  strong  in  battle  is  the  bitter  hate  of 

years. 

The  high  waves  surge  on  the  headlands,  the  wild  winds 

sweep  through  the  land, 
And  the  murmurs  of  strife  are  risfhg :   who  now  will  idle 

stand? 
For  the  tyrants  are  banded  together,  they  will  strike  again 

and  a^ain. 
And  the  struggle  is  that  of  Freedom,  the  strong,  sweet 

freedom  of  men* 

Thomas  S.  Collier. 
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THE    LITTLE    PRESBYTERIAN   MAID. 


**  My  little  Presbyterian  maid. 

Tell  me  why  thou  'rt  so  shv 
I  hold  thee  fast.    Be  not  afrai<f ! 

No  harm  shall  come  thee  nigh. 
Dost  love  me?    Speak,  and  tell  me  so! 

By  thy  silence  1  am  pained." 
*'  I  love  thee  well,  as  thou  dost  know ; 

For  it  wsLS  foreordained  I " 

"Ordained?    Before?    By  whom,  my  sweet. 

Thy  fiither  or  my  mother?  "  — 
••  By  Father  of  us  all,  'twas  meant 

That  we  should  love  each  other." 
••  Nay,  tell  me  plainer,  little  maid, 

I'm  but  a  careless  fellow ; 
And  ne'er  before  my  vows  have  paid, 

Since  cowslip  blooms  were  yellow." 

"  I  mean,"  she  said,  with  reverent  grace. 

And  crimson  blushes  burning, 
**That  from  all  time  thou  wert  for  me 

That  love  that  sure  was  coming."  — 
"Thank  God,  I  came,  nor  was  delayed; 

For  should  some  happier  brother. 
Have  found  thee  fii'st,  my  precious  maid. 

Thou  mightest  have  loved  another." 

"  Nay ;  suitors  oft  have  sought  my  hand, 

In  lovers'  art  perfected ; 
But  then,  they  were  not  like  to  thee, 

.  From  out  all  time  elected. "^^ 
"  Sweet  heart,  thy  doctrine,  strangely  wise 

Most  gracious  honor  does  me ; 
Yet  how  were  we  to  know  all  tliis. 

Is  that  which  does  confuse  me." 

"  No  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
Without  our  Father  knoweth ; 

No  heart  but  hath  somewhere  its  mate, 
To  which  in  time  it  goeth." 
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And  so,  by  inward  consciousness 

My  soul  thy  squl  approving, 
I  felt  a  special  providence 

Had  sent  thee  for  my  loving." 

"  I  ask  no  more ;   I  am  content 

With  all  thy  sweet  believing. 
But  never  lose  thy  faith,  sweet  maid 

Or  else  I  die  a-gi*ieving. 
For  1*11  confess,  I  greatly  prize 

Thy  mystery  of  election; 
And  none  can  see  thy  face  and  doubt 

The  doctrine  of  perfection^'*  St.  Leon. 


THE  FIRE-WORSHIPPERS. 

Once  on  a  time  —  so  run  the  legends  old. 

In  days  long  past,  bv  ancient  granddames  told; 

Once  on  a  time  a  mighty  giant  came 

Into  a  land  of  fair  and  peaceful  fame ; 

Where  sturdy  husbandmen,  with  daily  toil. 

Plucked  the  rich  spoils  from  out  the  fruity  soil ; 

Where  buxom  housewives  hummed  sweet  labor's  song'. 

And  happy  maidens  danced  the  groves  among; 

Contentment's  longing  arms  were  folded  here. 

And  joy's  broad  pinions  sought  no  loftier  sphere; 

Earth's  choicest  colors  decked  both  hill  and  dell. 

Till,  like  a  blight,  the  giant's  shadow  fell. 

He  crept  into  their  midst  with  stealthy  tread. 

With  weary  trembling  limbs  and  drooping  head; 

And  asked  both  food  and  shelter  for  a  day. 

That  he  might  rest,  then  pass  upon  his  way. 

Tliey  bade  him  welcome,  as  with  wondering  eyes, 

Tliey  gazed  upon  his  more  than  mortal  size. 

They  brought  the  choicest  products  of  the  land. 

And  comforts  spread  about  on  every  hand; 

Till  'neath  the  genial  wannth  their  welcome  gave. 

He  poured  forth  tales  of  knights  and  s(^uires  brave. 

Of  grand  old  castles  and  of  maidens  fair. 

Of  water  nymphs,  and  spirits  of  the  air; 

Until  they,  quite  enchanted,  bade  him  stay. 

And  make  his  home  with  them  for  many  a  day; 
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Consent  he  gave,  and  straight  these  rastics  sti'ove 

To  rear  a  palace  worthy  oFtheir  Jove. 

With  rich  content  to  fill  his  giant  frame. 

And  honors  pay  anto  his  mighty  name. 

They  left  the  ploagh  and  workshop  at  the  nod 

Of  this  their  pleasure-consecrated  god ; 

By  day  and  night  they  listened  to  the  lays 

That  from  his  tongue  set  all  their  hearts  ablaze. 

And  though  neglect  adown  their  meadows  strode, 

They  lingered  still  about  his  charmed  abode. 

But  pleasure  palls  at  last  where'er  'tis  sought, 

And  hottest  hunted,  quickest  end  is  brought. 

And  so  at  last  our  worshippers  perforce. 

Must  needs  attempt  to  change  their  wayward  coarse. 

By  gently  hinting  to  the  giant  grim, 

Tnat  place  no  longer  was  the  place  for  him. 

But  giants  are  a  strangely  perverse  race, 

And  hard  to  root  from  out  their  dwelling-place. 

Hints  would  not  serve,  and  so  to  serve  weir  need 

They  went  and  asked  the  giant  to  **  secede." 

The  giant  heard  this  trembling  delegation 

With  all  the  grace  befitting  his  high  station. 

And  then  made  answer,  '*  I  came  here  to  stay. 

By  invitation,  with  yon  many  a  day. 

I  mean  to  stay,  compel  your  bended  knee. 

You  wish  a  change,  a  change  you  now  shall  see." 

With  that  he  sat  him  down  the  guests  among. 

And  glowing  legends  rolled  from  oflf  his  tongue. 

Tales  of  encmintment,  talismanic  power, 

Of  witch's  cavern,  and  of  naiad's  bower. 

But  ah !  alas !  for  them  the  chaim  was  gone, 

The  rose  was  plucked,  the  bush  bore  but  the  thorn. 

The  tongue  that  did  those  glowing  deeds  proclaim, 

Was  now  to  them  a  hissing  tongue  of  flame. 

And  thus  this  people  lived,  and  thus  they  died, 

A  frightful  demon  ever  at  their  side. 

Consuming  lands  and  goods  and  hard-won  wealth, 

And  breakmg  up  the  fountain-heads  of  health. 

Their  pliant  ears  once  caught  by  pleasure's  lyre. 

They  found  their  idol  but  a  god  of  fire. 


Along  our  paths  a  giant  wends  his  way, 
Mighty  as  he,  the  giant  of  that  day, 
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Lnnng  with  pleasure's  wiles  the  yonno^  and  free. 

To  join  tlie  throng  that  lowly  how  the  knee. 

I  see  him  in  yon  gaily  festooned  hall. 

Where  dainties  rise  obedient  to  the  call. 

Enthroned  as  monarch  that  gay  throng  among. 

All  bend  to  him  with  praises  on  the  tongue. 

Bright  glowing  pictures  at  his  bidding  rise. 

And  *neath  his  smile  the  gloomy  moment  flies. 

Imagination's  visions  dawn  divme, 

Touched  by  his  magic  sceptre,  rosy  wine. 

I  meet  this  busy  giant  everywhere, 

I  hear  his  glowing  legends  m  the  air, 

I  see  wild  worshippers  around  him  throng, 

Caught  by  the  syren  music  of  his  song. 

I  meet  him  once  again  where  famine  gaunt 

Appears  yon  dark  and  dismal  room  toliannt. 

Where  on  his  bended  knees  a  Jivretch  doth  cry, 

**  Grant  me  thine  aid,  great  king,  or  else  1  die. 

Roll  o'er  my  burning  brain  oblivion's  scroll 

And  gi'ant  a  moment's  quiet  to  my  soul. 

Drive  conscience  back,  who  knocks  for  entrance  there, 

And  haunting  demons  from  my  presence  scare." 

The  monarch,  smiling,  hears  his  subject's  cry, 

And  passeth  not  his  fierce  petition  by. 

Sends  through  liis  veins  those  thrills  that  long  ago 

Bade  fancy's  ever-changing  scenes  to  glow. 

But  now,  alas !  those  fires  too  fiercely  burned. 

Have  fancy's  gleams  to  mouldering  ashes  turned. 

And  where  the  glowing  pictures  were  before. 

Dark  ghostly  shadows  dance  the  canvas  o'er. 

He  sees  damp  floors,  cracked  ceilings,  and  bleak  walls. 

He  hears  through  every  cnick  the  wind's  loud  calls. 

He  sees  one  kneeling  piitient  at  his  side 

Who  in  the  years  long  past  he  claimed  as  bride. 

He  sees  the  lines  of  grief  which  years  have  sown. 

And  count*  the  furrows  ploughed  her  cheek  adown, 

And  scenes  of  older  days  unbidden  creep. 

In  visions  o'er  the  drunkard^s  broken  sU^ep. 

He  dreams  of  gardens,  where  together  strayed 

A  hopeful  youth,  a  fair  and  happy  maid. 

Hands  clasping  hands,  eyes  with  warm  lovelight  glowing, 

And  yearning  hearts  towards  each  other  growing. 

He  h(»ars  the  wliispcjred  vow  of  days  long  past, 

•*  Faithful  to  thee  where'er  thy  lot  is  cast." 
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He  wakes  to  find  the  brilliant  vision  flown. 

The  happy  maid,  a  saddened  woman  grown. 

The  vows  of  love  he  gave  to  curses  turned. 

And  she  so  fondly  sought  now  rudely  spumed. 

Along  the  path  they've  trod,  his  vision  flying, 

Discerns  heaped  up  abuse  and  misery  lying. 

But  yet  he  reads  upon  that  face,  downcast, 

"  Faithful  to  thee,  still  faithful  to  the  last.'* 

To  drown  his  thoughts  once  more  he  turns  his  eyes 

To  where  the  deity  he  worship  lies. 

But  now  how  changed,  the  firmning  smile  has  flown. 

Naught  but  the  monster's  fleshless  bones  are  shown. 

From  out  his  hollow  skull  two  balls  of  fire 

Flash  on  his  victim  passions  fieree  and  dire. 

From  fleshless  lips  a  tongue  of  flame  shoots  out. 

Consuming  all  it  coils  itself  about. 

The  victim  shudders,  turns,  and  seeks  to  save 

His  bruised  body  from  a  drunkard's  ffrave. 

The  wife  with  broken  prayers  doth  piteous  plead  * 

For  succor  in  her  loved  one's  hour  of  need. 

But  still  the  hideous  demon  keeps  his  throne,. 

And  claims  the  trembling  victim  for  his  own. 

Can  nothing  save  him  ?     Must  the  wife's  despair. 

The  father's  pleading,  and  the  mother's  prayer, 

Be  all  in  vain,  when  loved  ones  go  astray. 

To  save  them  from  the  demon's  fearful  Avay? 

Forbid  it,  heaven!    I  see  a  champion  rise 

Before  whose  march  the  hated  giant  flies. 

A  radiant  fairy  from  whose  gleaming  wings 

Drips  the  bright  sprajr  drops  of  a  thousand  springs. 

She  comes  from  gushing  streams  that  murmuring  tell 

Upon  their  banks  blest  Purity  doth  dwell. 

No  stricken  land  their  gleaming  waters  lave. 

Her  name  is  Temperance,  and  she  comes  to  save. 

Fearless  she  battles  with  the  god  of  Fire, 

As  did  young  David  with  the  great  Goliah. 

And  as  victoriously  she  moves  along, 

I  hear  the  rescued  millions'  triumph  song, 

I  hear  the  mother's  gi'ateful  blessings  rise. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  prayer  beyond  the  skies, 

I  hear  the  father's  shout,  the  brother's  cheer, 

I  see  the  sister's  joy-descending  tear 

And  Hope  exulting  sings  •*  Rum's  slaves  shall  see 

Emancipation's  glorious  jubilee."  GEOBaE  M.  Baker. 


f^ 
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LUCILLE'S   MISTAKE. 

The  visit  over,  bidding  her  adieu, 

I  took  my  hat,  and  bowing  low,  withdrew. 

Then  starting  homeward,  soon  I  missed  my  cane, 

Reti-aced  my  steps,  and  rang  the  bell  again. 

I  heard  a  rush ;  the  door  flew  open  wide ; 

And  with  a  bound  Lucille  was  at  my  side. 

Around  my  neck  her  lovely  arms  she  threw. 

Kissed  me,  ye  gods!  she  kissed <ue  through  and  through. 

Stock  still  I  stood,  not  daring  to  return 

The  glowing  kisses  that  my  lips  did  burn. 

I  tried  to  speak,  and  gasped,  "I  clean  forgot, 

I  left  my  cane."     She  started  as  if  shot. 

And  cried  with  sobs  she  vainly  tried  to  smother, 

**0h  dear!  I  thought  'twas  Dan,  my  brother. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  asked  me  o'er  and  o'er. 

I  lacked  the  courage  to  say,  **  Do  it  more! " 

So,  looking  sheepish,  seized  upon  my  stick. 

And  forthwith  homeward  trotted,  double-quick. 

When  on  my  cpucli  in  vain  I  courted  sleep, 

I  tossed;  and  pondered,  **  What  a  wealth  of  love 

Tliat  girl  possesses,  other  girls  above! 

And  if  a  brother  she  should  hold  so  dear. 

How  must  a  husband  to  her  heart  appear! " 

The  idea  grew ;  and  —  well,  to  end  the  tale, 

T  sought  her  often,  and  to  such  avail 

That,  ere  a  twelvemonth  its  full  course  had  run, 

I  woo'd,  I  won  her ;  and  we  twain  were  one ; 

And  once  I  told  her  **  that  my  love  began 

The  night  she  kissed  me  in  mistake  for  Dan." 

"  For  Dan!  "  said  she:  "why  bless  your  stupid  head^ 

Poor  brother  Dan  was  safe  and  snug  in  bed!  " 

"  You  didn't  know  it!  "     **  Why,  of  course  I  did," 

And  in  my  breast  her  blushing  face  she  hid. 

....  a 

Through  all  these  years,  I  did  not  once  regret 
My  having  fallen  in  the  trap  she  set. 
Happy  am  I,  and  happy,  too,  I've  made  her. 
Although  at  times  I  laughingly  upbraid  her ; 
And  then  she  says,  "  The  moral,  dear,  of  this  is. 
That  girls  don't  oftea  make  mistakes  —  in  kisses ! " 
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AWKWARD. 

And  so  she's  eno:acred  to  be  married 

To  one  of  our  class!    I'm  afraid 
That  if  very  much  longer  she  fcirried 

Her  deo^-ee  would  be  O.  M. —  Old  Maid. 
**  I  know  her  ?  "    0,:yes,  or  I  thought  so; 

But  I'm  more  than  inclined  to  believe 
I  was  wrong.    I'm  the  fellow  she  sought  so. 

But  couldn't  deceive. 

••  You're  surprised  ?  "    I  imagined  you  would  be. 

It's  a  thing  I  say  little  about ; 
'Twas  as  open  a  case  as  well  could  be  — 

**  Did  she  love  me  ?  "    There  wasn't  a  doubt. 
Why,  she  just  threw  herself  at  my  head,  Bill! 

But  I  knew  she'd  no  heart  and  less  brains ; 
And  though  money  will  settle  a  bread  bill. 

It  won't  wash  off  stains. 

•*  You're  astonished  at  this  ?  "    My  dear  fellow. 

What  the  deuce  did  I  care  for  her  age! 
I  like  women  like  apples  —  when  mellow. 

But  the  fact  was,  I  knew  everv  page 
Of  her  history.     "  Flirted  ?  "     You'd  think  so. 

There  was  Hariy  McKeown,  sixty-three; 
It  was  she  that  drove  him  to  drink  so. 

•*  Am  I  sure  ?  "     As  can  be. 

She's  a  scheming  coquette,  and  I  know  it; 

She  hasn't  the  least  bit  of  soul 
Or  an  atom  of  truth.     **  Doesn't  show  it  ?  " 

No ;  her  feelings  are  under  control. 
Then  it's  nonsense  to  say  she  has  beauty, 

I  pity  the  fellow  she's  caught, 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  duty 

With  him,  or  he's  bought. 

Who  the  deuce  can  it  be  P    There's  Fred  Baker; 

You  remember  him  ? — scored  for  the  Nine; 
But  there  isn't  much  fear  he'd  take  her; 

He  wants  blue  blood,  and  not  a  gold  mine. 
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«*  Chicken  "  Jones  ?    No,  he's  married.     'Twas  fanny. 

How  he  ran  a  tie  race  with  Jim  Prout, 
For  the  **  class  cradle,"  wasn't  it  ?    Money 

He's  got,  and  the  gout. 

"  Tub  "  Abbott  was  sweet  on  her.    Sandy 

McGillum !  — •  he  must  be  the  one. 
By  Jove,  it's  old  •  Sandy,  the  dandy! ' 

It's  not  he  ?    I  give  up,  then.    I'm  done. 
Isit  one  of  our  class,  are  you  sure. 

That  the  vixen  has  seized  for  her  prey  ? 
Who's  the  fellow  ?  let's  have  it!    What!  you  aref 

The  dickens  you  say ! 

J.   ChEEYER  GrOODWIK. 


"THE  BOYS  WHO  NEVER  GOT  HOME." 

[From  the  Comrade  who  Couldn't  attend  the  Camp-fire.} 

I  WOULD  like  to  be  there,  and  take  the  old  soldiers  by  the 
hands,  and  look  into  the  eyes  that  are  becoming  dim,  and 
notice  the  effect  of  Father  Time's  pencillings  on  the  faces  of 
tJie  boys,  who  twenty  years  ago  were  full  of  vitali^  and  as 
kitteny  as  any  man  that  ever  kept  step  to  the  rattling  of  a 
canteen  against  a  cartridge-box.  Boys,  do  you  realize  that 
yon  are  growing  old?  It  is  hard  to  realize  it,  but  if  another 
war  were  to  break  out  your  little  baby  that  you  left  in  its 
mother's  arms  twenty  years  ago,  crowing  at  the  "  hand- 
me-down"  blue  uniform  in  which  you  were  disguised,  would 
be  the  chap  the  government  would  want.  Soys,  you  are 
rapidly  becoming  **  old  back  numbers ; "  though  you  fed 
young  enough  to  stub  round  home,  ^ou  are  •*  exempt"  now. 
Do  you  realize  that  the  little  baby  girl  that  clung  to  you  as 
you  said  good- by,  twenty  years  ago,  with  tears  in  your  eyes 
as  big  as  a  glass-paper  weight,  or  an  editor's  diamond  pin, 
is  now  a  woman,  married,  and  that  another  baby  is  trying 
to  utter  the  word  **  grandpa,"  when  you  come  in  putting  on 
your  youthful  airs?  It  is  pleasant  now  to  chase  the  festave 
bean  around  the  h<Hne  camp-iire  and  talk  of  the  nights 
when  yon  slept  on  the  ground  in  a  pup-tent,  or  on  8on)e 
battle-field,  with  your  wet  and  muddy  pantaloons-legs  frozen 
as  stiff  as  a  dried  codfish,  while  you  dreamed  that  every 
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star  that  was  looking  down  fi-om  above  was  the  eye  of  a 
dear  one  at  home  beckoning  you  to  "Hold  the  Fort,"  and 
hurry  up  and  get  through  with  the  confounded  foolishness 
and  come  home.  You  who  are  left  have  a  right  to  be 
happy,  but  in  the  midst  of  your  bean  banquet  let  me 
ask  you  to  stand  up  with  your  tin  cup  of  black  cofifee,  and 
drink  to  •*  The  boys  who  never  got  home,"  the  brave  fellows 
who  returned  not  to  meet  the  loved  ones  they  parted  with 
twenty  years  ago.  Let  us  hope  that  the  great  congress 
above  **  removed  the  disabilities"  of  the  boys  who  left  va- 
cancies in  their  regiments,  and  that  the  few  chickens  they 
took  in  the  way  of  business  from  the  enemy  will  not  be  en- 
tered up  against  them  on  the  Big  Book,  but  that  the  I*ro- 
vost-Guard  on  duty  at  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem  will 
*•  present  arms"  to  them,  and  tell  the  boys  that  they  are  wel- 
come to  the  best  there  is,  and  that  when  we  all  get  in  our 
work  here,  and  are  ready  to  join  our  regiment  in  Heaven, 
that  the  fellows  we  buried  years  ago  may  stand  on  the  para- 
pet as  we  come  straggling  in,  and  give  us  the  old  soldiers' 
welcome  with  a  "  three  times  three"  and  a  tiger.  And  we 
shall  say  to  them,  "  All  right,  comrades,  we  should  have 
been  here  before,  only  we  were  detained  by  business." 

George  W.  Peck. 


TWO  WAYS  OF   TELLING  A   STORY. 

In  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  New  England,  a  few 
years  since,  a  paKty  of  lads,  all  members  of  the  same  school, 
got  up  a  grand  sleigh-ride.  There  were  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  boys  engaged  in  the  frolic.  The  sleigh  was  a  very 
large  and  splendid  estdblisJimenU  drawn  by  six  gray  horses. 

The  afternoon  was  as  beautiful  as  anybody  could  desire, 
and  the  merry  group  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  was  a  common  custom  of  the  school  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  on  previous  occasions  their  teacher  had  ac- 
companied them.  Some  engagement  upon  impoi-tant  busi- 
ness, however,  occupying  liim,  he  was  not  at  this  time  with 
them.  It  is  quiet  likely  had  it  been  otherwise  that  the  re- 
straining influence  of  his  presence  would  have  prevented  the 
scene,  which  is  the  main  feature  of  the  present  story. 

On  the  day  following  the  ride,  as  he  entered  the  school- 
room, he  found  his  pupils  grouped  about  the  stove,  and  in 
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high  merriment,  as  they  chatted  about  the  fun  and  frolic  of 
their  excursion.  He  stopped  a  while  and  listened,  and  in 
answer  to  some  inquiries  which  he  made  about  the  matter, 
one  of  the  lads,  a  fine,  fmnk,  and  manly  boy,  whose  heart 
was  in  the  right  place,  though  his  love  oi  sport  often  led  him 
astray,  volunteered  to  give  a  narrative  of  their  trip  and  its 
various  incidents.  As  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his  story,  he 
exclaimed,  "O  sir!  there  was  one  little  circumstance  which 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  retuiiiing  tiome,  we  saw,  at 
some  distance  ahead  of  us,  a  queer-looking  affair  in  the  road. 
We  could  not  exactly  make  out  what  it  was.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  half-and-half  monstrosity.  As  we  approachetl 
it,  it  proved  to  be  a  rusty  old  slejgli,  fastened  behind  a  cov- 
ered wagon,  proceeding  at  a  very  slow  I'ate,  and  taking  up 
the  whole  road.  Finding  that  the  owner  was  not  disposed 
to  turn  out,  we  determined  upon  a  volley  of  snowballs  and 
a  good  hurrah.  These  we  gave  with  a  relish,  and  they  pro- 
duced the  right  effect,  and  a  little  more,  for  the  crazy  mar 
chine  turned  out  into  the  deep  snow,  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  the  skinny  old  pony  started  on  a  full  trot.  As  we 
passed,  some  one  who  had  the  whip  gave  the  old  Jilt  of  a 
horse  a  good  crack  which  made  him  run  faster  than  be  ever 
did  before,  I'll  warrant.  And  so,  with  another  volley  of 
snow-balls^  pitched  into  the  front  of  the  wagon,  and  tnree 
times  three  cheera,  we  rushed  by.  With  that,  an  old  fellow 
in  the  wagon,  who  was  buried  up  under  an  old  hat  and 
beneath  a  rusty  cloak,  and  who  had  dropped  the  reins, 
bawled  out,  *  Wny  do  you  frighten  my  horse?' — *  Why  don't 
you  turn  out  then? '  says  the  driver.  So  we  gave  him  three 
rousing  cheers  more;  his  horse  was  frightened  again,  and 
ran  up  against  a  loaded  team,  and,  I  believe,  almost  cap- 
sized the  old  creature  —  and  so  we  left  him." 

"  Well,  boys,"  replied  tlie  instnictor,  "  that  is  quite  an 
incident.  But  take  your  seats,  and  after  our  morning  ser- 
vice is  ended,  I  will  take  my  turn  luid  tell  you  a  story,  and 
all  about  a  sleiffh-ride,  too." 

Having  finished  j;he  reading  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and 
after  all  iiad  joined  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  he  commenced  as 
follows :  — 

"  Yesterday  afternoon,  a  very  venerable  and  respectable 
old  man,  and  a  clergyman  by  profession,  was  on  his  way 
from  Boston  to  Salem,  to  pass  the  residue  of  the  winter  at 
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the  hoase  of  his  son.  That  he  might  be  prepared  for  jonr- 
neying,  as  he  proposed  to  do  in  the  spring,  he  took  with  him 
his  light  wagon,  and  for  the  winter,  his  sleigh,  wliich  he 
fastened  behind  the  wagon.  He  was,  just  as  I  have  told 
you,  very  old  and  infirm;  his  temples  were  covered  with 
thinned  locks,  which  the  frosts  of  eighty  vears  had 
-whitened ;  his  sight  and  hearing,  too,  were  somewhat  blunted 
by  age,  as  youra  will  be,  should  you  live  to  be  as  old.  He 
was  proceeding  very  slowly  and  quietly,  for  his  horse  was 
old  and  feeble,  like  his  owner.  His  thoiiglits  reverted  to  the 
scenes  of  his  youth,  when  lie  had  perilled  his  life,  in  fighting 
for  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  to  the  scenes  of  his  man- 
hood, when  he  had  preached  the  gospel  of  his  divine  Mas- 
ter to  the  heathen  of  the  remote  wilderness;  and  to  the 
scenes  of  riper  years,  when  the  hard  hand  of  penury  had 
been  laid  heavily  upon  him.  While  thus  occupied,  almost 
forgetting  himself  in  the  multitude  of  his  thoughts,  he  was 
suddenly  disturbed,  and  even  terrified,  by  loud  hurrahs  from 
behind,  and  by  a  furious  pelting  and  clattering  of  balls  of 
snow  and  ice  upon  the  top  of  his  wagon.  In  his  trepidation 
he  dropped  his  reins,  and,  as  his  aged  and  feeble  hands  were 
Quite  benumbed  with  cold,  he  found  it  impossible  to  gather 
mem  up,  and  his  horse  began  to  run  away. 

**  In  the  midst  of  the  old  man^s  trouble,  there  rushed  by 
him,  with  loud  shouts,  a  large  psirty  of  boys,  in  a  sleigh 
drawn  by  six  horses.  *  Turn  out,  turn  out,  old  fellow,' — 
•  Give  us  the  road,  old  boy,'  —  *  What'll  you  take  for  your 
pony,  old  daddy?*  —  *Go  it,  frozen  nose,'  —  *  What's  the 
price  of  oats?'  were  the  various  cries  that  met  his  ear. 

*•  *  Pray  do  not  frighten  my  horse,*  exclaimed  the  infirm 
driver. 

•*  *  Turn  out,  then;  turn  out,'  was  the  answer,  which  was 
followed  by  repeated  cracks  and  blows  from  the  long  whip 
of  the  'grand  sleigh,'  with  showers  of  snowballs,  and  three 
tremendous  huzzas  from  the  boys  who  were  in  it. 

**  The  terror  of  the  old  man  and  his  horse  was  increased, 
and  the  latter  ran  away  with  him,  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  life.  He  contrived,  however,  after  some  exertion,  to 
secure  his  reins,  which  had  been  out  of  his  hands  during 
the  whole  of  the  affray,  and  to  stop  his  horse  just  in  season 
to  prevent  his  being  dashed  against  a  loaded  team. 

**  As  he  approached  Salem,  lie  overtook  a  young  man  who 
was  walidng  toward  the  same  place,  and  whom  he  invited 
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to  ride.  The  young  man  alluded  to  the  *  grand  sleigh' 
which  had  just  passed^  wliich  induced  the  old  gentleman  to 
inquire  if  he  knew  who  the  i>oys  were.  He  replied  that  he 
did  —  that  they  all  belonged  to  one  school,  and  were  a  set 
of  wild  fellows. 

**  *  Aha! '  exclaimed  the  former  with  a  hearty  laugh  (for 
his  constant  good  nature  had  not  been  disturbecf),  *  do  they, 
indeed!  Why,  their  master  is  very  well  known  to  me.  I 
am  now  going  to  liis  house,  and  I  rather  think  I  shall  give 
him  tlie  benefit  of  this  whole  story.' 

*•  A  shoi't  distance  brought  him  to  his  jouniey's  end,  the 
house  of  his  son.  His  old  liorse  was  comfortably  housed 
and  fed,  and  he  himself  abundantly  provided  for, 

"That  son,  boys,  is  your  instructor;  and  that  aged  and 
infirm  old  man,  that  *  old  fellow^  and  *  old  hoy"*  (who  did  not 
turn  out  for  you,  but  who  would  have  gladly  given  you  the 
whole  road,  had  he  heard  your  approach),  that  *  old  hoy^'*  and 
^ old  daddy ^"^  and  *old frozen  nose.^  was  your  master's  father!" 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  nor  to  imagine,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  new  translation  of  the  boys'  own  nairative. 
Some  buried  their  heads  behind  their  desks;  some  cried; 
some  looked  askance  at  each  other,  and  manj^  hastened  down 
to  the  desk  of  the  teacher,  with  apologies,  regrets,  and 
acknowledgements  without  end.  All  were  freely  pardoned, 
but  were  cautioned  that  they  should  be  more  civil  for  the 
future  to   inoffensive  travellers,  and  more  respectful  to  the 

aged  and  infirm.  H.  K.  Oliyeb. 

♦ 

MIKE   McGAFFATY'S   DOG. 

Michael  McGaffaty  —  faith,  what  a  name. 
Was  an  Irishman  born,  and  an  Irishman  bred. 

His  brogue  was  as  broad  as  his  brawny  frame, 
And  his  hands  were  as  thick  as  his  carroty  head. 

Mike  had  a  wife  who  was  Erin's  true  child. 
Red-headed,  big-fisted,  and  ugly  was  she; 

Her  features  were  fierce,  and  her  nature  not  mild. 
And  she  was  as  stupid  as  stupid  could  be. 

And  Mike  had  a  dog,  a  bristling  young  terrier. 
Quick  at  a  fight,  and  not  slow  at  a  bone; 

In  the  family-circle  none  could  be  merrier, 
But  he'd  iiowl  like  a  dervish  when  left  (dl  alone. 
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Mike  lived  in  a  hovel,  untidy  and  small. 

One  room  for  two  persons  is  fonnd  not  too  big : 
Two  persons,  I  said?    Now,  faith,  that's  not  all, 
For  the  cosiest  corner  was  kept  for  the  pig. 

• 
Now,  with  Mike,  and  his  wife,  and  the  pig  and  the  dog, 
^  While  none  disagreed,  all  was  quiet  and  right; 
But  a  quarrel  arose,  'twixt  the  cur  and  the  hog. 
And  one  night  they  set  to  and  indulged  in  a  fight. 

Then  Biddy  loud  stormed,  and  louder  Mike  swore. 

The  pig  squealed  and  grunted,  the  dog  yelled  like  mad; 

So  to  make  everything  quiet  and  jteaceful  once  more, 
Mike  turned  out  the  dog  and  then  quiet  was  had. 

But  the  dog  was  unused  to  the  cold  and  the  snow. 
Did  not  take  his  ejectment  quite  in  good  part; 

Not  a  step  from  the  door  would  the  ugly  cur  go. 

But  sat  there  and  howled  till  the  hut  seemed  to  start. 

Again  Biddy  loud  stormed,  and  louder  Mike  swore, 
While  the  pig  sweetly  slept,  quite  free  from  all  care; 

And  Mike  must  get  up  from  his  slumbei*s  once  more, 
To  stop  the  wronged  terrier's  musical  air. 

He  rushed  to  the  doorway  in  anger  and  wrath, 
NeV»r  stopping  for  clotning,  as  quickly  he  bowled; 

There  sat  the  scared  terrier  right  in  his  path. 
Awakening  the  echoes  as  loudly  he  howled. 

The  door  was  banged  to,  leaving  Biddy  alone. 
The  howling  was  hushed  and  stillness  restored ; 

Bolt  upright  sat  Biddy,  now  Michael  was  gone. 

While  **  in  slumbera  of  midnight "  the  pig  loudly  snored. 

So  long  was  he  gone  that  his  spouse  was  alarmed, 
She  moved  from  her  bed  and  peeped  out  at  the  door ; 

For  rather  than  have  her  McGaffaty  harmed. 
She'd  endure  this  dog's  howling  and  that  of  ten  more. 

The  moon  glistens  brightly  on  hillocks  of  snow. 

And  there,  in  a  deep  drift,  stands  Mike  and  the  cur; 

O'er  his  half-naked  form  the  chilling  winds  blow. 
Like  a  statue  the  dog  stands,  not  daring  to  stir. 
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In  wonder  she  gazes^on  human  and  brate. 
Such  a  sight  never  met  mortal  eyes,  I  declare ; 

From  Mike^s  ears  and  his  nose  long  icicles  stood. 
While  a  small  drift  of  snow  rises  white  in  his  hair. 

In  the  heart  of  fair  Biddy  anger  is  brewing, 
And  her  shrilly  pitched  voice  of  panic  dotii  smack ; 

**  Mike!  Mike!  you  big  blackguard,  what  now  be  ye  doing. 
Sweating  there  in  the  could  wid  no  coat  to  yer  back? 

Mike  turned  at  the  voice  of  his  blooming  young  daisy, 
While  in  shivering  accents  he  answered  in  haste, 

**  Whist,  Biddy!  my  dafling.  now  can't  yer  be  aisy. 
Don't  yer  see  what  I'm  doing?   I'm  frazing  the  baste.** 

"'Tis  frazing  the  baste  is  it?  "  answered  fair  Biddy, 

As  into  the  hut  she  indignantly  burst ; 
"If  yer  stay  there  much  longer  you'll  leave  me  a  widdy. 

For  in  frazing  the  brute  you  will  fraze  yerself  first." 

Mark  Melyillb. 


THE   THREE   LITTLE   CHAIRS. 

They  sat  alone  by  the  bright  wood  fire, 
The  gi'ay-haired  aame  and  the  aged  sire. 

Dreaming  of  days  gone  by ; 
The  teardrops  fell  on  each  wrinkled  cheek, 
They  both  had  thoughts  they  could  not  speak. 

And  each  heart  uttered  a  sigh. 

For  their  sad  and  tearful  eyes  descried 
Three  little  chairs  placed  side  by  side 

Against  the  sitting-room  wall. 
Old-fashioned  enough  as  there  they  stood. 
Their  seats  of  flag  and  their  fi-ames  of  wood. 

With  their  backs  so  straight  and  tall. 

Then  the  sire  shook  his  silvery  head. 
And,  with  trembling  voice,  he  gently  said : 

"  Mother,  these  empty  chairs ! 
They  bring  us  such  sad  thoughts  to-night 
We'll  put  them  forever  out  of  sight 

In  the  small,  dark  room  up  stairs.'' 
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But  she  answered,  "  Father,  no;  not  yet; 
For  I  look  at  them  and  I  forget 

That  the  children  are  away ; 
The  boys  come  back,  and  our  Mary,  too, 
With  her  apron  on  of  checkered  blue, 

And  sit  there  every  day. 

'*  Johnny  still  whittles  a  ship^s  tall  masts. 
And  Willie  his  leaden  bullets  casts. 

While  Mary  her  patchwork  sews; 
At  evening  the  three  childish  prayers 
Go  up  to  Uod  from  these  little  chaii*3 

So  softly  that  no  one  knows. 

••Johnny  comes  back  from  the  billow  deep; 
Willie  wakes  from  the  battle-field  sleep 

To  say  *  good-night '  to  me ; 
Mary's  a  wife  and  mother  no  more. 
But  a  tired  child  whose  play-time  is  o'er. 

And  comes  to  rest  at  my  knee. 

**  So  let  them  stand  there,  though  empty  now, 
And  every  time  when  alone  we  bow 

At  the  Father's  throne  to  pray.  • 
Well  ask  to  meet  the  children  above 
In  our  Saviour's  home  of  rest  and  love. 

Where  no  child  goeth  away." 


MAKING    LOVE   IN   THE  CHOIR. 

She  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  organ  loft, 

Just  after  the  second  hymn ; 
And  through  nave  and  choir  to  the  cool  gray  spire 

The  sound  rose  faint  and  dim. 
As  they  settled  themselves  in  the  church  below 

For  the  sermon  that  followed  next, 
And  I  seated  myself  at  the  alto's  side 

As  the  parson  took  his  text. 

I  marked  the  tender  flush  of  her  cheek. 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

The  snowy  'kerchief  'round  her  neck. 
And  her  throat  all  white  and  bare ; 
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A  throat  so  white  that  indeed  it  might 

An  anchorite  entice ; 
And  I  faintly  heard  the  parson^s  word 

As  he  preached  of  Paradise. 

My  arm  stole  gently  around  her  waist 

Until  our  fingers  met, 
And  a  Hitting  blush  made  the  tender  flash 

Of  her  cheek  grow  deeper  yet. 
Snowy  and  fair  the  hand  beneath. 

And  brown  the  palm  above. 
And  the  brown  closed  softly  over  the  white 

As  the  parson  spoke  oi  love. 

Ah,  who  is  wise  when  deep  blue  eyes 

Meet  his  and  look  coyly  down? 
Who  would  but  drink,  nor  care  to  think 

Of  envy's  jealous  frown? 
^Twas  but  to  bend  till  I  felt  her  breath 

Grow  warm  on  her  cheek,  and  then 
My  lips  just  softly  touched  her  own 

As  the  parson  said  '*  Amen! '' 


HOW  DENNIS  TOOK  THE  PLEDGE. 

A  Limerick  Irishman  named  Dennis,  addicted  to  strong 
drink,  was  t)ften  urged  by  his  friends  to  sign  the  pledge, 
but  with  no  avail,  until  one  day  they  read  to  him  fi*om  a 
newspaper  an  account  of  a  man  who  had  become  so  tlior- 
oughly  saturated  with  alcohol,  that,  on  attempting  to  blow 
out  a  candle,  his  breath  ignited,  and  he  was  instantly  blown 
to  atoms.  Dennis's  face  showed  mingled  Jiorror  and  con- 
trition, and  his  friends  thought  that  the  long-desired  moment 
of  repentance  was  at  hand. 

"Bring  me  the  book,  boys,  bring  me  the  book!  Troth, 
his  breath  took  foir,  did  it?  Sure,  I'll  niver  die  tliat  death, 
onyhow,"  said  Dennis,  with  the  most  solemn  countenance 
imasrinablo.  "  Hear  me  now,  b'ys,  hear  me  now.  I,  D«'n- 
nis  Finnegan,  knowin'  my  great  wakeness,  deeply  sinsible 
of  my  past  sins,  an'  the  great  danger  I've  been  in,  hereby 
take  me  solemn  oath,  that,  so  long  as  I  live,  under  no  pro- 
vocation whativer,  will  I  —  blow  out  a  candil  agin!  " 
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JUDGE    PITMAN'S   WATCH. 

Judge  Pithan  has  the  habit  of  slipping  his  watch  under 
his  pillow  when  lie  goes  to  bed.    The  other  night  it  slipped 
down,  and  as  the  Judge  was  restless  it  gradually  worked  its 
way  downward  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.     After  a  bit,  while 
he  was  lying  awake,  his  foot  touched  it,  and  as  it^felt  cold, 
he  was  scared,  and  jumping  from  his  bed  he  said :  — 
'   •*  By  gracious,  Maria!  there's  a  toad,  or  a  snake,  or  some- 
thing under  tlie  covers,  I  touched  it  with  my  foot!  " 
.   Mrs.  Pitman   gave  a  loud  screiuu,  and  was  out  on  tl; 
floor  in  an  instant. 

"  Now,  don't  go  to  hallooing  and  waking  up  the  neighbora," 
said  the  Judge.  **  You  go  and  get  the  broom,  or  something, 
l^nd  well  dx  this  thing  mighty  quick.'* 

Mrs.  Pitman  got  the  broom  and  gave  it  to  the  Judge, 
with  the  remark  that  she  felt  as  if  the  snakes  were  creep- 
ing all  np  and  down  her  legs  and  back. 
;  •*  Oh,  nonsense,  Maria !  Now  turn  down  the  covere  slowly, 
while  I  hold  the  broom  and  bang  it.  Put  a  bucket  of  water 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  too,  so's  we  can  shove  it  in  and 
drown  it." 

Mrs.  Pitman  fixed  the  bucket  and  gently  removed  the 
covers.  The  Judge  held  the  broom  uplifted,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  black  ribbon  of  the  watch  was  revealed,  he  cracked 
away  three  or  four  times  with  his  broom.  Then  he  pushed 
the  thing  off  into  the  bucket.  Then  they  took  the  bucket 
to  the  light  to  investigate  the  matter.  When  they  saw  whaj; 
it  was,  he  said :  — 

^'  I  might  have  known  that!  Just  like  yon  women,  to  go 
screeching  and  making  a  fuss  about  nothing!  Who's  going 
to  pay  for  that  watch?    It's  utterly  ruined." 

*'  It  was  you  who  made  the  fuss,  not  me,"  said  Mra.  Pit- 
man.    "  You  needn't  try  to  put  the  blame  off  on  me." 

••  Oh,  hush  up,  and  go  to  bed!  I'm  tired  of  hearing  your 
blather.  'Pears  to  me  you  can't  keep  your  tongue  still  a 
minute.  Blame  me  if  I  ain't  going  to  get  a  divorce  and  em- 
igrate." 

And  the  Judge  turned  in  and  growled  at  Maria  until  he 
Ml  asleep. 

MfUC  Adbleb. 
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AN    .ESTHETIC    HOUSEKEEPER. 

She  was  s  graduate  of  Yassar,  and  when  she  married 
Jnlins  Augustus  Smythe,  was  very  much  like  another  young 
lady,  who  has  been  embalmed  in  song:  — 

Miss  Pallas  Eiiclora  von  Blurkey, 

Who  didn't  know  chicken  from  tnrkey, 
•High  Spanish  and  Greek  she  could  fluently  speak. 
But  her  knowledge  of  poultiy  was  murky. 

However,  she  told  Julius  Auc^istus  that  she  was  a  good 
housekeeper  because  her  mother  and  grandmother  were, 
and  it  ran  in  the  family.  So,  on  the  strength  of  this,  he 
went  to  housekeeping.  She  bought  a  sweet,  little,  morocco* 
covered  note-book  and  an  embroidered  market  basket ;  and 
caiTied  a  gold  pencil ;  wore  an  esthetic  morning  costume, 
and  appeared  like  a  vision  of  delight  before  tlie  magnates 
of  the  cleaver  at  the  Central  Market. 

.  "  Oh,  the  dear,  sweet,  cunning,  little  pigs,"  she  exclaimed* 
stopping  at  an  aldermanic  stand,  where  several  little 
roasters  were  on  exhibition,  '*I^11  take  a  couple  of  those; 
how  much  are  they  a  pair?  ** 

"  Five  dollars  for  two,"  was  the  realistic  answer. 

•*  Isn't  that  rather  high?  I  guess  I'll  take  a  yard  of  beef- 
steak and  a  pound  of  chewing-gum  instead,  and  some — ho, 
yes!  —  some  sweetbreads.  Julius  said  he  wanted  some 
nice,  fresh  ones,  please,  with  plenty  of  raisins  in  them." 

Then  she  sailed  over  to  a  poultry  stall. 

**Have  yon  any  chickens?"  she  asked  of  the  woman  in 
attendance. 

"  Heaps  of  'em,"  was  the  reply. 

'*  How  much  do  they  cost  a  heap?  "  she  asked,  in  rather  a 
faint  voice. 

"  Half  a  dollar  apiece,  mem." 

•*  Well,  send  up  a  piece  to  my  residence."  And  she  turned 
to  the  next  stall  and  picked  up  some  packages  that  looked 
very  nice. 

"What  is  that  sweet  stuff  that  smells  so  lovely?"  she 
asked  of  a  red-headed  boy  that  stood  behind  the  table. 

"  Limberger,  miss;  and  it's  just  splendid;  tastes  so  much 
better  than  it  smells  —  have  one  ?  " 

She  took  one,  and  then  she  asked  the  boy  where  they  sold 
their  quail  on  toast. 

'Ain't  any  in  the  market,"  answered  the  young  reprobate. 


«i 
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••  Mother^s  gone  after  a  load,  though,  and  well  send  you 
some  as  soon  as  they  are  in.'^  ^ 

**What  are  these  navy-blue  berries?**  she  inquired. 
••  They  will  just  match  my  china.  You  may  send  me  a 
bushel.'' 

Finally  she  decided  to  say  a  quart,  which  she  carried  her- 
self in  the  artistic  basket. 

"  Haye  you  any  hen  fruit?  "  she  asked,  sweetly,  of  an  old 
fellow  in  a  white  apron. 

He  scratched  his  ear  with  a  pencil  a  moment.  **  Mabbe 
you  mean  heggs,"  he  Volunteered. 

These  she  also  took  charge  of,  as  she  wanted  to  make  an 
omelet  for  Julius  Augustus. 

But  she  never  did,  or  rather,  when  she  got  home  the 
omelet  was  made  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  blueberries, 
and  the  front  of  her  aesthetic  dress  was  ruined.  Added. to  it 
was  an  odor  that  sent  Julius  into  spasms,  and  frightened  the 
cat  to  death  —  the  Limberger  had  melted. 

The  Vassar  girl  did  justice  to  high  Spanish  and  Greek  in 
the  explanation  tht«t  ensued,  and  the  next  day  they  burned 
the  morocco  note-book  and  went  to  boarding. 


THE  PUBLIC  GRINDSTONE* 

The  public  grindstone  is  a  great  institution,  sir  -r-y es,  sir, 
a  great  institution.  One  of  the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  ever 
rose,  reigned,  or  fell.  But,  sir,  there  is  too  much  private 
cutlery  ground.  The  thing  won't  pay.  Occasionally  a 
big  axe  is  brought  in  to  be  &xed  up,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hewing  down  the  gnarled  trunks  of  errors,  and 
clearing  out  the  brushwood  of  ignorance  and  folly  that 
obstructs  the  public  highway  of  progress.  The  machine 
whirls ;  the  axe  is  applied.  The  lookers-on  are  enchanted 
with  the  brilliant  sparks  elicited.  The  tool  is  polished, 
keenly  edged,  and,  while  the  public  stare  in  gaping  expect- 
ancy of  seeing  the  road  cleared,  the  implement  is  slyly 
taken  off  to  improve  the  private  acres  of  some  **  faithfiu 
friend  of  the  people."  What  is  the  result  ?  The  obstnic- 
tion  remains  unmoved.    The  people  curse  because  the  car 

•  Extract  from  a  speech  by  Gen.  Biley  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatiye* 
of  Missouri,  Feb.  S,  1861. 
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la^ — or,  if  it  does  moye,  'tis  at  the  expense  of  a  broken 
wheel  and  a  jaded  and  sore-backed  team.  I  tell  you  the 
thing  won't  pay.  Tiie  time  will  come  when  the  nasal 
pi*omontories  of  these  disinterested  grinders  will  be  put  to 
the  stone,  instead  of  their  hardware.  I  am  mighty  afraid 
the  machine  is  agoing  to  stop.  The  grease  is  giving  out  thun- 
dering fast.  It  IS  beginning  to  creak  on  its  axis.  Gentle- 
men, It  is  my  private  opinion,  confidentially  expressed,  that 
all  the  grit  is  pretty  near  worn  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  m,ust  excuse  me  for  my  latitudinosity 
and  circumlocutoriness.  My  old  blunderbuss  scatters 
amazingly;  but  if  anybody  gets  peppered,  it  ain't  my  fault 
if  they  are  in  the  way. 

•  Sir,   these  dandadical,   superquirtical,     mahogany-faced 

f  entry  —  what  do  they  know  about  the  blessings  of  free- 
om?>  about  as  much,  sir,  as  a  toad  fro^  does  of  high 
^lory.  Do  you  think  they  can  escape  me?  I'll  follow  them 
through  pandemonium  and  high  water! 

•  Tb^e  are  the  ones  that  have  got  our  liberty-pole  off  its 
perpendicularity.  'Tis  they  who  would  rend  the  stars  and 
stripes  —  that  aoble  flag,  the  blood  of  our  revolutionary 
fathers  embalmed  in  its  red ;  the  purity  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  died  denoted  by  the  white;  the  blue  —  the  free- 
dom they  attained,  like  the  azure  air  that  wraps  their 
native  hills  and  lingers  on  their  lovely  plains*  The  high 
bird  of  liberty  sits  perched  on  the  topmost  branch,  but 
there  is  secession  salt  on  his  glorious  tail.  I  fear  he  will 
no  more  spread  his  noble  pinions  to  soar  beyond  the  azure 
regions  of  the  boreal  pole.  But  let  not  Missouri  pull  the 
least  feather  from  his  sheltering  wing  to  plume  a  shaft  to 
pierce  his  noble  breast;  or,  what  is  the  same,  make  a  pen 
to  sign  a  secession  ordinance.  Alas!  poor  bird,  if  tney 
drive  you  from  the  branches  of  the  hemlock  of  the  North, 
and  the  palmetto  of  the  South,  come  over  to  the  gum-tree 
of  the  West,  and  we  will  protect  your  noble  birdship  while 
water  grows  and  grass  runs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  subside  for 
the  present. 


THE  POSTILION  OF  NAGOLD. 

A  STRANGER  Came  to  Nagold  town 

One  stormy  winter's  day, 
A  queer  old  man  with  visage  brown 

And  hair  all  streaked  with  gray  — 
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A  man  of  most  forbidding  ways ; 

His  glance  was  shrewd  and  cold. 
And  aU'his  looks  and  actions  days 

Of  hard  denial  told. 

He  came  at  noon  —  the  worthy  dame 

Who  kept  the  inn  —  "  The  Bear  "  — 
All  vainly  wondered  whence  he  came, 

Or  what  had  brought  him  there. 
He  sat  apart  and  eat  nis  bread 

And  (frank  his  pint  of  wine. 
"  I  want  a  coach,^*  at  length  he  said, 

•'  At  three,  for  Adlerstein." 


*•  For  Adlerstein?  "  the  dame  replied 

"  'Tis  three  good  hours  away ; 
The  mountain  ^streams  are  deep  and  wide. 

And  waning  is  the  day ; 
By  daylight  there  is  naught  to  fear. 

Our  hearth  is  warm  and  bright ; 
You'll  find  good  cheer  and  comfort  here. 

Stay  then  and  rest  to-night." 

••Ha!  what  care  I  for  rain  and  sleet. 

And  perils  you  forbode. 
With  driver  sure  and  horses  fleet, 

I  do  not  fear  the  road." 
The  worthy  hostess  sighed,  *•  Ah,  me! 

I'll  not  entreat  him  more." 
And,  as  the  village  clock  struck  three. 

The  coach  was  at  the  door. 

The  driver  was  Postilion  Dom, 

A  lusty  youth  and  true, 
Whose  notes  upon  the  bugle-hom 

Were  known  the  Schwarzwald  throngh; 
And  village  maidens  used  to  cast 

Admiring  glances  down 
Whenever  ne,  with  cheery  blast. 

Come  dashing  into  town. 

Full  half  an  hour  through  mud  and  rain 

The  team  had  dashed  along, 
And  Dom  had  tried  and  tried  again, 

By  merry  jest  and  song. 
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And  frequent  words  of  cheer,  to  break 

The  silence  so  forlorn  — 
'Twas  vain.     "  At  least,"  thought  he,  **  Til  wake 

The  echoes  with  a  horn." 

Then  first  a  martial  air  he  played  — 

An  air  that  he  had  learned 
In  days  when  armies  stood  arrayed 

And  blazing  camp-fires  burnea — 
An  air  that  told  of  battlers  call. 

Of  carnage  fierce  and  hot; 
The  stranger  sat  unmoved  through  all, 

And  seemed  to  hear  it  not. 

•«  Aha!  "  quoth  Dorn,  •*  Til  try  again." 

Then,  'midst  the  rain  and  sleet. 
He  warbled  forth  a  tender  strain, 

A  love-song  sofl  and  sweet. 
Through  wind-tossed  pines  the  plaintive  lay 

Its  murmuring  echoes  woke; 
Yet,  when  its  music  died  away. 

No  word  the  stranger  spoke. 

Another  hour  in  silence  passed. 

Each  spectral  bush  and  tree 
Seemed  mocking  Dorn's  despair.    At  last 

"Ill.try  once  more,"  said  he, 
Then,  'mid  the  blustering  wintry  gale. 

In  chorals  grand  and  clear, 
The  "  Lobe  den'Herrny  meine  Seele  " 

Broke  on  the  stranger's  ear. 

Its  solemn  notes  the  echoes  woke 

Through  dim-lit  forest  aisles. 
In  sweet  and  pleading  tones  that  spoke 

Of  Heaven  and  angels'  smiles. 
O'er  every  l(»nely  mountain  track 

Its  softened  cadence  stole. 
And  distant  hillsides  murmured  back 

**  Oh!  love  the  Lord,  my  soul." 

Then  to  the  stranger's  raptured  gaze 

At  that  sweet  hymn's  command, 
Came  back  the  scenes  of  boyhood's  days 

Passed  in  that  Suabian  land  — 
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His  mother^s  love,  his  father^s  care, 

And  all  the  peace  benign 
That  hovered  round  the  hearthstone  there 

Long  since  at  Adlerstein. 

He  saw  the  tree  beneath  whose  shade 

He  ased  to  sit  and  sine  — 
And  where  he'd  plucked  in  sunny  glade 

Fresh  violets  in  spring  — 
The  cross-tipped  spire,  and,  standing  near. 

The  churchyard  on  the  knoll. 
And  ever  sounding  in  his  ear, 

"  Oh !  love  the  Lord,  my  soul." 

The  tears  burst  forth  —  he  meekly  bowed 

His  head  upon  his  hand ;  • 
**  God  bless  you  now,"  he  sobbed  aloud, 

**  This  is  my  native  land. 
IVe  wandered  from  it  far  abroad. 

O'er  mountain,  seas  and  plain. 
My  soul,  indeed,  doth  love  the  Lord 

Who  brings  me  home  again." 

Postilion  Dom  has  now  p-own  old. 

Grandchildren  round  him  play. 
And  he  full  oft,  I  wot,  has  told 

How  well  he  played  that  day. 
Let's  hope,  in  age,  for  memory's  sake 

Some  brave  Postilion  Dom 
For  us,  in  turn,  such  notes  may  wake 

Upon  his  bugle  horn. 

Geobge  L.  Catuk. 


PEGGING  AWAY. 

There  was  an  old  shoemaker,  sturdy  as  steel. 

Of  great  wealth  and  repute  in  his  day. 
Who,  if  questioned  his  secret  of  luck  to  reveal. 

Would  chirp  like  a  bird  on  a  spray : 
••  It  isn't  so  much  the  vocation  you're  in. 

Or  liking  for  it,"  he  would  say. 

As  it  is  that  smartly,  through  thick  and  through  thin. 

You  should  ever  keep  pegging  away." 


c< 
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I  have  found  it  a  maxim  of  yalae  whose  truth 

Observation  has  proved  in  the  main, 
And  which  might  well  be  vauntefi  a  watchword  by  youth, 

In  the  labor  of  hand  and  of  brain ; 
For  if  genius  and  talent  are  cast 

Into  work  with  the  strongest  display. 
You  can  never  be  sure  of  achievement  at  last^ 

Unless  you  keep  pegging  away. 

There  are  shopmen  who  might  into  statesmen  haye  grown, 

Politicians  for  handiwork  made ; 
Some  poets  who  better  in  shops  had  shone. 

And  mechanics  best  suited  for  trade; 
But  when  once  in  the  harness,  however  it  fit. 

Buckle  dowm  to  your  work  night  and  day. 
Secure  in  the  triumph  of  hand  and  of  wit. 

If  you  only  keep  pegging  away. 

There  are  times  in  all  tasks  when  the  fiend  Discontent 

Advises  a  pause  or  a  change. 
And,  on  field  far  away  and  irrelevant  bent. 

The  purpose  is  tempted  to  range : 
Never  heed,  but  in  sound  recreation  restore 

Such  traits  as  are  slow  to  obey ; 
And  then,  more  persistent  and  staunch  than  before. 

Keep  pegging  and  pegging  away. 

Leave  fitful  endeavoi's  for  such  as  would  cast 

Their  spendthrift  existence  in  vain. 
For  the  secret  of  wealth,  in  the  present  and  past. 

And  of  fame,  and  of  honor,  is  plain ; 
It  lies  not  in  change,  nor  in  sentiment  nice. 

Nor  in  wayward  exploit  and  display, 
But  just  in  tne  shoemaker's  honest  advice, 

To  keep  pegging  and  pegging  away. 


KATIE'S  ANSWER. 

OcH,  Katie's  a  rogue,  it  is  thrue. 
But  her  eyes,  like  the  sky,  are  so  blue. 

An'  her  dimples  so  swate. 

An'  her  ankles  so  nate. 
She  dazed,  an'  she  bothered  me,  too. 
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Till  one  mornin'  we  wint  for  a  ride. 
Whin,'  demure  as  a  bride,  by  my  side 

The  darlint,  she  sat, 

Wid  the  wickedest  hat 
Neath  purty  girl's  chin  iver  tied. 

An'  my  heart,  arrah,  thin  how  it  bate ! 
For  my  Kate  looked  so  temptin'  an'  swate, 

Wid  cheeks  like  the  roses. 

An'  all  the  red  posies 
That  grow  in  her  garden  so  nate. 

Bat  I  sat  just  as  mute  as  the  dead. 
Till  she  said  wid  a  toss  of  her  head, 

"  If  I'd  known  that  to-day 

Ye'd  have  nothing  to  say, 
I'd  have  gone  wid  my  cousin,  instead.'^ 

Thin  I  ifelt  myself  grow  very  bowld 
For  I  knew  she'd  not  scold  if  I  to  wid 

Uv  the  love  in  my  heart. 

That  would  never  depart. 
Though  I  lived  to  be  wrinkled  and  old. 

An'  I  said :  "  If  I  dared  to  do  so, 
I'd  lit  go  uv  the  baste,  and  I'd  throw 

Both  arms  round  her  waist, 

An'  be  stalin'  a  taste 
Uy  them  lips  that  are  coaxin'  me  so.'* 

Thin  she  blushed  a  more  illegent  red 
As  she  said,  without  raisin'  her  head. 

An'  her  eyes  lookin  down 

Neath  her  lashes  so  brown, 
•*  Would  ye  like  me  to  drive,  Misther  Ted?  ^ 


THE  ENOCH   OF  CALAVERAS. 

••  Well,  dog  my  cats!    Say,  stranger, 

You  must  liave  travelled  far! 
Just  flood  your  lower  level 

And  light  a  fresh  cigar. 
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Don^t  tell  me  in  this  weather! 

You  hoofed  it  all  the  way? 
Well,  slice  my  liver  lengthwise! 

Why,  stranger,  what^s  to  pay? 

••  Huntin'  yer  wife,  you  tell  me : 

Well,  now  dog-gone  my  skin! 
^  She  thought  you  dead  and  huried 

And  then  bestowed  her  fin 
Upon  another  fellow ! 

Just  put  it  here,  old  pard! 
Some  fellows  strike  the  soft  things. 

But  you  have  hit  it  hard. 

"  I'm  right  onto  your  feelin's, 

I  know  how  it  would  be, 
If  my  own  shrub  slopped  over 

And  got  away  from  me. 
Say,  stranger;  that  old  sage  hen* 

That's  cookin'  thar  mside, 
Is  warranted  the  finest  wool. 

And  just  a  square  yard  wide. 

•*  I  wouldn't  hurt  yer,  pardner. 

But  I  tell  you,  no  man  , 

Was  ever  blessed  as  I  am 

With  that  old  pelican. 
It's  goin'  on  some  two  year 

Since  she  was  j'ined  to  me. 
She  was  a  widder  prior. 

Her  name  was  Sophy  Lee  — 

"Good  God!    Old  man,  what's  happened? 

Her?    She?    Is  that  the  one? 
That's  her?    Your  wife,  you  tell  me? 

Now  reach  down  fer  yer  gun, . 
I  never  injured  no  man. 

And  no  man  me,  but  squealed. 
And  any  one  who  takes  her 

Must  do  it  d  —  d  well  heeled ! 

"Listen?    Surely.    Certainly 

I'll  let  you  loot  at  her. 
Peek  through  the  door,  8he*s  in  thar. 

Is  that  your  fumitur'  ? 
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Speak,  man,  quick!    You^re  mistaken! 

No!    Yours!     You  recognize 
My  wife,  your  wife  tiie  same  one? 

The  man  who  says  so,  lies ! 

**  Don't  mind  what  I  say,  pardner, 

I'm  not  much  on  the  gush. 
But  this  thing  comes  down  on  me 

Like  fours  upon  a  flush. 
If  that's  your  wife  —  hold  —  steady  I 

That  bottle.     Now,  my  coat, 
She'll  think  me  dead  as  you  were.  ^ 

My  pipe.    Thar.    I'm  afloat. 

**  But  let  me  leave  a  message. 

No ;  tell  her  that  I  died, 
No,  no;  not  that  way,  either, 

Just  tell  her  that  I  cried. 
It  don't  rain  much.    Now,  pardner. 

Be  to  her  what  I've  been. 


Or  by  the  God  that  hates  you. 
You'll  see  me  back  again ! " 


F.  Bret  Harte. 


AN    IDEAL   OF   WOMAN.* 

It  is  not  bards  and  artists  merely  that  have  an  ideal 
of  woman.  There  is  a  season  in  the  experience  of 
evei-y  man,  when  woman  is  a  dream,  a  vision,  gleaming 
around  with  light  and  promise.  Eveiything  in  man  which 
is  finest,  purest,  noblest,  goes  to  enrich  and  decorate  this 
ideal.  It  is  enshrined,  guarded  with  reverent  care,  and 
silently  woi*shipped  in  the  sanctuary  of  thought.  And  while 
it  is  so  worshipped,  it  makes  a  poet  of  him  with  whom  it 
dwells.  The  ploughboy  in  the  ftirrow,  the  shepherd  on  the 
hill,  the  mechanic  at  his  bench,  the  sailor  in  the  shrouds, 
the  soldier  in  the  camp,  —  each  in  his  season  has  the 
dream,  and  glories  in  it.  He  has  his  offerings  and  his 
tributes  to  it  also.  He  has,  in  his  own  way,  his  songs, 
and    tales,    and    passionate    imaginings.      It  is  inspiring 

*  From  Human  Life  in  Shakespease.     Published  by  Lee  and 
Shepard,  Boston. 
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and  regenerating.  It  calls  up  the  sleeping^  faculties; 
it  arouses  fancy  in  the  stupid ;  it  softens  the  awkward 
into  grace;  it  loosens  the  tongue  of  the  stammering; 
it  lends  to  the  most  rustic  speech  persuasiveness  and 
eloquence;  it  changes  natures  which  were  hopelessly 
barbarous,  represses  sensualities,  and  raises  even  savages  to 
purity ;  it  gives  joy,  but  also  it  gives  sorrow ;  and  beings 
who  had  scarcely  known  life  in  its  ordinary  capacities, 
come  to  know  it  in  the  utmost  depths  of  its  tragedy ;  it 
renders  even  the  mean  heroic,  fills  them  with  self-respect, 
and  strengthens  to  self-denial.  Ambitious  men,  in  their 
career  of  aspiration  and  success,  oflen  recall  these  thoughts 
only  to  smile  them  away ;  but  this  is  a  false  dignity;  for 
out  from  this  vision  of  youth  may  have  come  the  flame 
which  shown  upon  their  path  to  greatness,  and  out  from  the 
dream  of  the  boy  may  have  come  the  power  of  the  man. 
Idealism  is  the  light  of  passion ;  passion  is  the  force  of  life. 
This  idealism  is  a  vision,  and  the  vision  is  a  prophecy. 
Woman  is  the  interpretation  of  the  vision,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy.  So  she  is  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  so  she 
is  in  the  experience  of  life ;  so  she  is  in  the  poetry  of 
Shakespeare. 

Henry  Giles. 


A   BAD  MIX. 

It  was  one  day  in  the  early  history  of  Detroit  that  John 
Snow  was  bom.  He  would  probably  have  weighed  nine 
pounds  if  there  had  been  any  scales  in  the  territory  to 
weigh  him  on.  As  there  was  no  way  to  weigh  him  he  went 
his  way  unweiofhed. 

When  John  Snow  had  crawled  over  the  pioneer  1<^,  rolled 
in  the  mud  and  eaten  Johnny-cake  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  his  mother  died.  If  his  father  had  been  like  some  men 
he  would  have  put  a  weed  on  his  hat,  engaged  a  cheap 
housekeeper,  and  continued  business  at  the  old  stand  with- 
out any  interruption.  But  he  wasn^t  like  some  men.  He 
married  a  cousin  who  had  two  or  three  children  big  enough 
to  fight  John,  and  so  the  boy^s  aunt  became  his  mother,  and 
his  father  became  his  uncle. 

In  due  time  John  Snow  had  a  sister.  No,  he  hadn^t 
either.    It  was  a  girl,  but  he  didn^t  know  whether  she  was 
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a  step-sister,  or  a  cousin,  or  a  half-sister.  Some  said  that 
the  girl  would  be  his  grandmother  if  she  lived  long  enough, 
and  he  was  almost  discouraged*  In  about  two  years  more 
a  boy  was  born,  and  John  inured  and  figured  until  he  made 
out  that  he  was  a  half*uncle  to  his  step-brother,  and  that  his 
step-brother  was  his  own  uncle. 

While  John  was  off  on  a  fishing  excursion  at  Lake  Superior, 
one  of  his  half-brothers  married,  and  John  came  home  to 
find  another  baby.  .  He  wanted  to  know  what  relation  he 
was  to  this  youngster,  and  he  marked  the  fence  all  over  with 
ch^-lk  and  could  not  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
It  rather  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  a  quarter-brother  or  a 
step-uncle,  but  there  was  the  fact  staring  him  in  the  face 
that  the  child's  step-uncle  was  also  its  step-grandfather,  and 
it  might  be  its  own  cousin  for  all  he  could  make  out. 

For  two  or  three  years  John  Snow  moped  around  the 
Indians  and  fur-buyers,  and  then  in  a  fit  of  desperation 
married  one  of  his  aunt-step-mother's  daughters,  and 
became  brother-in-law  to  his  cousin-half-brother,  son-in-law 
to  his  aunt-step-mother,  and  the  same  to  his  father-step- 
nncle.  He  might  have  lived  on  and  been  happy  if  the 
public  had  let  him  alone,  but  school-teachers  went  on  and 
made  out  that  he  was  his  uncle's  aunt  and  step-mother's 
gi'andfather,  and  that  he  was  no  relation  to  himself,  and. he 
pined  away  and  died. 

It  isn't  a  great  big  four-story,  with  a  basement  arid 
bronze  trimmmgs,  but  John  Snow's  weather-beaten  tomb- 
stone was  unearthed  at  the  Detroit  eastern  hay-market 
by  some  diggers  Saturday,  and  it  is  well  that  his  &te  be 
known.  -^ 


ASLEEP  AT  THE   SWITCH. 

The  first  thing  that  I  remember  was  Carlo  tugging  away. 
With  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  fast  in  his  teeth,  ptilling,  as 

much  as  to  say : 
"  Come,  master,  awake,  and  tend  to  the  switch ;  lives  now 

depend  upon  you. 
Think  of  the  souls  in  the  coming  train  and  the  graves 

you're  sending  them  to; 
Think  of  the  mother,  and  babe  at  her  breast,  think  of  the 

father  and  son. 
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Think  of  the  lover  and  loved  one,  too,  think  of  them, 

doomed  every  one 
To  faU,  as  it  were,  by  your  very  hand,  into  yon  fathomless 

ditch, 
Mardered  by  one  who  should  guard  them  from  harm,  who 

now  lies  asleep  at  the  switch." 

I  sprang  up  amazed,  scarce  knew  where  I  stood,  sleep  had 

overmastered  me  so; 
I  could  hear  the    wind    hollowly  howling,  and  the    deep 

river  djishing  below ; 
I  could  hear  the  forest  leaves  rustling  as  the  trees  by  the 

tempest  were  fanned; 
But  wh:vt  was  that  noise  at  a  distance?     That — I  could  not 

understand! 
I  heard  it  first  indistinctly,  like  the  rolling  of  some  muffled 

drum, 
Then  nearer  and  nearer  it  came  to  me,  and  made  my 

very  ears  hum ; 
What  is  this  light  that  surrounds  me  and  seems  to  set  fire  j 

to  my  brain? 
What  whistle's  that  yelling  so  shrilly?    Oh,  God  I  I  know 

now  —  it's  the  train. 

We  often  stand  facing  some  danger,  and  seem  to  take  root 

to  the  place ; 
So  I  stood  with  this  demon  before  me,  its  heated  breath 

scorching  my  face, 
Its  headlight  made  day  of  the  darkness,  and  glared  like  the 

eyes  of  some  witch; 
The  train  was  almost  upon  me  before  I  remembered  the 

switch. ' 
I  sprang  to  it,  seizing  it  wildly,  the  train  dashing  fast  down 

the  track. 
The  switch  resisted  my  ejQfoits,  some  devil  seemed  holding 

it  back ; 
On,  on  came  the  fiery-eyed  monster,  and  shot  by  my  face 

like  a  flash; 
I  swooned  to  the  earth  the  next  moment,  and  knew  nothing 

after  the  crash.  . 

How  long  I  lay  there  unconscious  were  impossible  for  me 

to  tell ; 
My  stupor  was  almost  a  heaven,  my  waking  almost  a  hell  — 
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For  I  then  heard  the  piteous  moaning  and  shrieking  of 
husbands  and  wives, 

And  I  thought  of  the  day  we  all  shrink  from,  when  I  must 
account  for  their  lives ; 

Mothers  rushed  by  me  like  maniacs,  tlieir  eyes  staring 
madly  and  wild ; 

Fathers,  losing  their  coarage,  gave  way  to  their  grief  like 
a  child ; 

Children  searching  for  parents,  I  noticed,  as  by  mo  they 
sped, 

And  lips  that  could  form  naught  but  "  mamma '^  were  call- 
ing for  one  perhaps  dead. 

Mj  mind  was  made  up  in  a  second  —  the  river  should  hide 

me  away ; 
When,  under  the  still  burning  rafters,  I  suddenly  noticed 

.  there  lay 
A  little  white  hand ;  she  who  owned  it  was  doubtless  an 

object  of  love 
To  one  whom  her  loss  would  drive  frantic,  though  she 

guard eii  him  now  from  above; 
I  tenderly  lifted  the  rafters,  and  quietly  laid  them  one  side; 
How  little  she  thought  of  her  journey  when  she  left  for  this 

last  fatal  ride ; 
I  lifted  the  last  log  from  off  her,  and  while  searching  for 

some  spark  pf  life. 
Turned  her  little  face  up  in  the  starlight,  and  recognized  — 

Maggie,  my  wife! 

Oh,  Lord!  '  Thy  scourge  is  a  hard  one!    At  a  blow  Thou 

hast  shattered  my  pride; 
My  life  will  be  one  endless  night-time  with  Maggie  away 

from  my  side ;  , 

How  often  weVe  sat  down  and  pictured  the  scenes  in  our 

long,  happy  life; 
How   I'd  strive  through  all  of  my  lifetime  to  build  up  a 

home  for  my  wife. 
How  people  would  envy  us  always  in  our  cozy  and  neat 

little  nest. 
When  I  would  do  all ,  the  labor  and  Maggie  should  all  the 

day  rest; 
How  one  of  God's  blessings  might  cheer  us  when  some  day 

I  perhaps  should  be  rich  — 
Bat  all  of  my  dreams  have  been  sliattered  while  I  lay  there 

asleep  at  the  switch. 
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I  fancied  I  stood  on  my  trial ;  the  jury  and  judge  I  conld 

see, 
And  every  eye  in  the  court-room  was  steadfastly  fixed  npon 

me; 
And  fingers  were  x>ointed  in  scorn,  till  I  felt  my  face  bloBb- 

ing  blood-red, 
And  the  next  thin^  I  heard  were  the  words,  '*  Hung  by  the 

neck  until  dead." 
Then  I  felt  myself  pulled  once  again,  and  my  hand  canght 

tight  hold  of  a  dress. 
And  I  heard,  "  What's  the  matter,  dear  Jim?    You've  had 

a  bad  nightmare,  I  guess." 
And  there  stood  Maggie,  my  wife,  with  never  a  scar  from 

the  ditch  — 
rd  been  taking  a  nap  in  my  bed,  and  had  not  been  asleep 

at  the  switch. 
,  Geobge  Hoet. 


MONEY   MUSK. 

Ik  shirt  of  check,  and  tallowed  hair. 
The  fiddler  sits  in  the  bulrush  chair. 
Like  Moses'  basket  stranded  there 

On  the  brink  of  Father  Nile. 
He  feels  the  fiddlers  slender  neck. 
Picks  out  the  notes  with  tlu*um  and  check, 
And  times  the  tune  with  nod  and  beck. 

And  thinks  it  a  weary  while. 

All  ready!  Now  he  gives  the  call. 
Cries  "  Honor  to  the  ladies !  "  All 
The  jolly  tides  of  laughter  fall 

And  ebb  in  a  happy  smile. 

D-o-w-N  comes  the  bow  on  every  string, 
*•  First  couple  join  right  hands  and  swing ! " 
And  light  as  any  bluebird's  wing 

*•  Swing  once  and  a  half  times  round  !  ^ 
Whirls  Mary  Martin  all  in  blue  — 
Calico  gown  and  stockings  new. 
And  tinted  eyes  tliat  tell  you  true. 

Dance  all  to  the  dancing  sound. 
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She  flits  about  big  Moses  Brown, 
Who  holds  her  hands  to  keep  her  down* 
And  thinks  her  hair  a  golden  crown. 

And  his  heart  turas  over  once! 
His  cheek  with  Mary^s  breath  is  wet. 
It  gives  a  second  somerset! 
He  means  to  win  the  maiden  yet, 

Alas,  for  the  awkard  dance! 

"  Your  sto^  boot  has  crushed  my  toe! 
Pd  rather  dance  with  one-legged  Joe, 
You  clumsy  fellow ! "     *'  Pass  hdow  I " 

And  the  first  pair  dance  apart. 
Then  *•  Forward  six  !  "  advance,  retreat. 
Like  midges  gay  in  sunbeam  street; 
Tis  Money  Musk  by  merry  feet 

Ana  the  Money  Musk  by  heart! 

*'  Three-quarters  round  your  partner  swing! 
Across  tne,s€tP^    The  rafters  ring. 
The  girls  and  boys  have  taken  wing. 

And  have  brought  their  roses  out ! 
'TIS  "  Forward  six  !  "  With  rustic  grace. 
Ah,  rarer  far  than —  •*  Swing  to  placet^ 
Than  golden  clouds  of  old  point-uu;e. 

They  bring  the  dance  about. 

Then  clasping  hands  all  —  "  Right  and  left!  ^ 
All  swiftly  weave  the  measure  deft 
Across  the  woof  in  living  weft, 

And  the  Money  Musk  is  done! 
Oh,  dancers  of  the  rustling  husk. 
Good-night,  sweethearts,  'tis  growing  dnsk. 
Good-night  for  aye  to  Money  Musk, 

For  the  heavy  march  begun! 

B.  F.  Taylor. 


PAT  AND   THE   PIG. 

Wb  have  read  of  a  Pat  so  financially  flat. 
That  he  had  neither  money  nor  meat. 

And  when  hungry  and  thin,  it  was  whispered  by  sin. 
That  he  ought  to  steal  something  to  eat. 
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So  he  went  to  the  sty  of  a  widow  near  by, 

And  he  gazed  on  the  tenant  —  poor  soul! 
**  Arrah  now,"  said  he,  **  what  a  trate  that^ll  be,** 

And  the  pig  of  the  widow  he  stole. 

In  a  feast  be  rejoiced ;   then  he  went  to  a  judge, 

For  in  spite  of  the  pork  and  the  lard. 
There  was  something  within,  that  was  sharp  as  a  pin. 

For  his  conscience  was  pricking  him  hsird. 

And  he  said  with  a  tear,  "  Will  your  Riverence  hear 

What  I  have  in  sorrow  to  say?  " 
Then  the  story  he  told,  and  the  tale  did  unfold 

Of  the  pig  he  had  taken  away. 

And  the  judge  to  him  said,  **  Ere  you  go  to  your  bed 

You  must  pay  for  the  pig  you  have  taken. 
For  'tis  thus,  by  me  sowl,  you'll  be  saving  your  sowl. 

And  will  also  be  saving  your  bacon." 

"Oh,  bejabers,"  said  Pat,  "I  can  niver  do  that  — 

Not  the  ghost  of  a  hap'orth  have  I  — 
And  I'm  wretched  indade  if  a  penny  it  nade 

Any  pace  for  me  conscience  to  buy." 

Then  in  sorrow  he  cried,  and  the  judge  he  replied, 

"  Only  think  how  you'll  tremble  with  fear 
When  the  judge  yon  shall  meet  at  the  great  judgment  seat, 

And  the  widow  you  plundered  while  nere." 


"  Will  the  widow  be  there?  "  whispered  Pat  with  a  stare, 

"  And  the  pig?  by  my  sowl,  is  it  true?  " 
"  They  will  surely  be  there,"  said  the  judge,  ''I  declare. 

Ana,  oh  Paddy!  what  then  will  you  do?" 

"  Many  thanks,"  answered  Pat,  "  for  you  telling  me  that^ 

May  the  blessings  upon  you  be  big! 
On  that  settlemint  day,  to  the  widow  111  say, 

Mrs.  Flannegan,  here  is  your  pig! " 
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SCENE  FROM  LEAH  THE  FORSAKEN. 

CHARACTERS. 

Leah — A  Jewish  Maiden. 
Rudolf  —  The  Magistrate's  Son. 
Scene.  —  The  Churchyard  behind  the  Village  Church. 
Enter  Leah,  slowly,  from  L.,  her  hair  streaming  over  her 


shoulders. 


N. 


Leah,  (solus).  What  seek  I  here!    I  know  not;  yet  I  feel 
I  have  a  mission  to  fulfil.    I  feel  that  the  cords  of  my  soul 
are  stretched  to  their  utmost  effort.    Already  seven  days! 
So  long!    As  the  dead  lights  were  placed  aboat  the  body 
of  Abraham,   as  the  friends  sat  nightly  at  his  feet  and 
watched  {slowly  sinking  down),  so  have  I  sat  for  seven  days, 
and  wept  over  me  corpse  of  my  love !  (with  painful  intensity). 
What  have  I  done?    Am  I  not  a  child  of  man?    Is  not  love 
the  right  of  all  —  like  the  air,  the  light?    And  if  I  stretched 
my  hands  towards  it,  was  it  a  crime?    When  I  first  saw  him 
—  first  heard  the   sound  of  his  voice,  something  wound 
itself  around  my   heart.     Then  first  I  knew  why  I  was^ 
created,  and  for  the  first  time  was  thankful  for  my  life 
(laying  her  hand  on  her  brow).     Collect  tJiyself,  mind,  and 
think!    What  has  happened?    I  saw  him  yesterday — no! 
eight  days  ago!    He  was  full  of  love.     "You'll  come,"  said 
he.    I  came.    I  left  my    people.    I  tore  the  cords  that 
bound  me  to  my  nation,   and  came  to  him.    He  cast  me 
forth  into  the  night.     And  yet,  my  heart,  you  throb  still. 
The  earth  still  stands^  the  sun  still  shines,  as  if  it  had  not 
gone  down  forever  for  me.     (low)    By  his  side  stood  a  hand- 
some maiden,  and  drew  him  away  with  caressing  hands. 
It  is  her  he  loves,  and  to  the  Jewess  he  dares  ofler  gold. 
(starting  up)  I  will  seek  him!     I  will  gaze  on  his  face  — 
(church  lit  up,  windows  illuminated,  organ  heard  soft)  that 
deceitful,  beautiful  face.     I  will  ask  him  what  I  have  done 
that  —  (hides  her  head  in  her  hands  and  we^s,  organ  swells 
louder  and  then  subsides  again  to  low  music)    Perhaps  he  has 
been  misled  by  some  one  —  some  false  tongue !   His  looks, 
his  words  seem  to  reproach  me.     Why  was  I  silent?    Thou 
proud  mouth,  ye  proud  lips,   why  did  you   not   speak? 
(exultingly)  Perhaps  he  loves  me  still.     Perhaps  his  soul. 
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like  mine,  pines  in  nameless  agony,  and  yearns  for  reconcil- 
iation. {Music  soft)  Why  does  my  hate  melt  away  at  this 
soft  voice  with  which  heaven  calls  me.  That  grand  mnsic. 
(listening)  I  hear  voices,  it  sounds  like  a  nnptialbenediction ; 
perhaps  it  is  a  loving  bridal  pair,  (clasping  her  hands  and 
raising  them  on  high)  Amen  —  amen!  to  that  benediction, 
whoever  you  may  be.  (Musie  stops)  I,  poor  desolate  one, 
would  like  to  see  their  happy  faces  —  I  must  —  this  window. 
Yes,  here  I  can  see  into  the  church,  (goes  to  window,  looks 
in,  screams  and  eom>es  down  —  speaks  very  fast)  Do  I  dream? 
Kind  Heaven,  that  prayer,  that  amen,  you  heard  it  not.  I 
call  it  back.  You  aid  not  hear  my  blessing.  You  were 
deaf.  Did  no  blood-stained  dagger  drop  down  upon  them? 
Tis  he !  Revenge !  (throws  off  her  mantle,  disclosing  white  robe 
benecUh — bares  her  arm,  and  rushes  to  the  little  door  —  but 
halts)  No.  Thou  shalt  judge!  Thine,  Jehovah,  is  the 
vengeance.  Thou  alone  canst  send  it.  (Stands  beside  broken 
column,  rests  her  left  arm  upon  it,  letting  the  other  faU  by  her 
side,) 

Enter  Rudolf  from  the  little  door  of  the  church,  wi(k  rose 
wreath  in  his  hand. 

RuD.  I  am  at  last  alone.  I  cannot  endure  the  joy  and 
merriment  around  me.  j^ow  like  mockery  sounded  the 
pious  words  of  the  priest.  As  I  gazed  towards  the  church 
windows,  I  saw  a  face,  heard  a  muffled  cry,  I  thought  it 
was  her  face,  her  voice. 

Leah,  (coldly)  Did  you  think  so? 

RuD.    Leah!    Is  it  you? 

Leaje.    Yes. 

RuD.  (tenderly)  Leah 

Leah,  (with  a  gesture  of  contempt)  Silence,  perjured  one! 
Can  the  tongue  that  lied  still  speak  ?  The  breath  that  called 
me  wife  now  swear  faith  to  another?  Does  it  dare  to  mix 
with  the  pure  air  of  heaven  ?  Is  this  the  man  I  worshipped  ? 
whose  features  I  so  fondly  gazed  upon?  Ah!  (shuddering) 
No — no!  The  hand  of  heaven  has  crushed,  beaten,  and 
defaced  them !  The  stamp  of  divinity  no  longer  rests  there! 
(walks  away.) 

RuD.    Leah!  hear  me! 

Leah,  (turning fiercely)  Ha!  You  call  me  back?  I  am 
pitiless  now. 

RuD.    You  broke  faith  first.    You  took  the  mcmey. 

Leah.    Money!    What  money? 
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RuD.    The  money  my  father  sent  yon. 

Leah.    Sent  me  money!    For  what? 

RuD.  {hesitating)  To  induce  yon  to  release  me — to 


I^EAH.  That  I  might  release  you.  And  you  knew  it. 
You  permitted  it. 

RuD.    I  staked  my  life  that  you  would  not  take  it. 

Leah.     And  you  believed  I  had  taken  it! 

RuD.    How  could  I  believe  otherwise?    I 

Leah,  (with  rage)  And  you  believed  I  had  taken  it. 
Miserable  Christian,  and  yon  cast  me  off !  Not  a  <jue8tion 
was  the  Jewess  worth,  {subdued  hut  vindictive)  This,  then, 
was  thy  work :  this  the  eternity  of  love  which  you  promised 
me.  (falling  oh  her  knees)  Forgive  me,  heaven,  that  I 
forget  my  nation  to  love  this  Christian.  Let  that  love  be 
lost  in  hate.    Love  is  false,  unjust — hate,  endless,  eternal. 

RuD.  Cease  these  gloomy  words  of  vengeance — I  have 
wronged  you.  I  feel  it  without  your  reproaches.  I  have 
sinned,  but  to  sin  is  human,  and  it  would  be  but  human  to 
fo^ive. 

Leah.  You  would  tempt  me  again?  I  do  not  know  that 
voice. 

RuD.  I  will  make  good  the  evil  I  have  done ;  ay,  an 
hundredfold. 

Leah,  (bitterly)  Ay,  crush  the  flower,  grind  it  under  foot, 
then  make  good  the  evil  you  have  done,  (fiercely)  No,  no! 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  heart  for  a  heart! 

RuD.  Hold,  fierce  woman,  I  will  beseech  no  more!  Do 
not  tempt  heaven,  let  it  be  the  judge  between  us !  If  I  have 
sinned  tnrough  love,  see  that  you  do  not  sin  through  hate. 

Leah.  Blasphemer!  and  you  dare  call  on  heaven!  What 
commandment  nast  thou  not  broken?  Thou  shalt  not  swear 
falsely  —  you  broke  faith  with  me !  Thou  shalt  not  steal  — 
you  stole  my  heart.  Thou  shalt  not  kill — what  of  life  have 
you  left  me? 

RuD.  (advances  towards  her)  Hold,  hold !    No  more. 

Leah,  (repellmg  him)  The  old  man  who  died  because  I 
loved  you,  the  woman  who  hungered  because  I  followed 
you ;  tne  infant  who  died  of  thirst  because  of  you ;  may 
they  follow  you  in  dreams,  and  be  a  drag  upon  your  feet  for- 
ever. May  you  wander  as  I  wander,  suffer  shame  as  I  now 
suffer  it.  Cursed  be  the  land  you  till,  may  it  keep  faith  with 
you,  as  you  kept  faith  with  me!  Cursed  be  the  unborn 
fruit  of  thy  marriage !  may  it  wither  as  my  young  heart  has 
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withered ;  and  should  it  ever  see  the  light,  may  its  brows 
be  blackened  by  the  mark  of  Cain,  and  may  it  vainly  pant 
for  nourishment  on  its  dying  mother's  breast!  (snatching  the 
wreath  from  his  uplifted  hand)  Cursed,  thrice  cursed  may 
you  be  evermore,  and  as  my  people  on  Mount  Ebal  spoke, 
so  speak  I  thrice.  Amen !     Amen!     Amen! 

(Rudolf,  who  has  been  standing^  as  if  petrified^  drops  on 
his  knees.) 


THE   NIGHT    AFTER   CHRISTMAS. 

'TwAS  the  night  after  Christmas,  when  all  through  the 

house 
Every  soul  was  abed,  and  still  as  a  mouse ; 
The  stockings,  so  lately  St.  Nicholas*  care. 
Were  emptied  of  all  that  was  eatable  there. 
The  darlings  had  duly  been  tucked  in  their  beds. 
With  very  full  stomachs  and  pains  in  their  heads. 
I  was  dozing  away  in  my  new  cotton  cap. 
And  Nancy  was  rather  far  gone  in  a  nap, 
When  out  in  the  nursery  rose  up  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  from  my  sleep,  crying,  "What  is  the  matter?" 
I  flew  to  each  bedside,  still  half  in  a  doze, 
Tore  open  the  curtains,  and  threw  off  the  clothes. 
While  the  light  of  the  taper  served  clearly  to  show 
The  piteous  plight  of  those  objects  below ; 
For  what  to  the  father's  fond  ej'^e  should  appear 
But  the  little  pale  face  of  each  sick  little  dear, 
For  each  pet  that  had  crammed  itself  full  as  a  tick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  now  felt  like  old  Nick. 
Their  pulses  were  rapid,  their  breathings  the  same; 
What  their  stomachs  ejected  1*11  mention  by  name : 
Now  turkey,  now  stuffing,  plum-pudding,  of  course. 
And  custards,  and  crullers,  and  cranberiy  sauce. 
Before  outraged  Nature,  all  went  to  the  wall ; 
Yes,  lollypops,  flapdoddle,  dinner,  and  all. 
Like  pellets  which  urchins  from  popguns  let  fly. 
Went  figs,  nuts,  and  raisins,  jams,  jelly,  and  pie. 
Till  each  error  of  diet  was  brought  to  raj  view, 
To  the  shame  of  mamma  and  of  Santa  Claus,  too. 
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I  tamed  from  the  sight,  to  my  bedroom  stepped  back. 

And  brought  out  a  vial  marked  **  Pulv.  Ipecac ; " 

When  my  Nancy  exclaimed,  for  their  sufferings  shocked 

her, 
**  Don't  you  think  you  had  better,  love,  run  for  the  doctor?  *' 
I  ran,  and  was  scarcely  back  under  my  roof. 
When  I  heard  the  sharp  clatter  of  Jalap's  hoof; 
I  might  say  that  I  hardly  had  turned  myself  round. 
When  the  doctor  came  into  the  room  with  a  bound ; 
He  was  covered  witii  mud  from  his  head  to  his  foot. 
And  the  suit  he  had  on  was  his  very  best  suit; 
He  had  hardly  time  to  put  that  on  his  back. 
And  he  looked  like  a  flagstaff  half-fuddled  with  sack. 
His  eyes  how  they  twinkled !     Had  the  doctor  got  merry? 
His  cneeks  looked  like  port,  and  his  breath  smelt  of  sherry  ; 
He  hadn't  been  shaved  for  a  fortnight  or  so. 
And  the  beard  on  his  chin  wasn't  white  as  tlie  snow. 
But  inspecting  their  tongues  in  spite  of  their  teeth. 
And  drawing  his  watch  from  his  waistcoat  beneath. 
He  felt  each  pulse,  saying,  "  each  little  belly 
Must  get  rid"  —  here  he  laughed — "of  the  rest  of  that 

jelly." 
I  gazed  on  each  chubby,  plump,  sick  little  elf. 
And  groaned  when  he  said  so  in  spite  of  myself; 
But  a  wink  of  his  eye  when  he  physicked  our  Fred, 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 
He  didn't  prescribe,  but  went  straightway  to  his  work. 
And  dosed  all  the  rest,  gave  his  trousers  a  jerk, 
And  adding  directions  while  blowing  his  nose. 
He  buttoned  his  coat,  from  his  chair  he  arose. 
Then  jumped  in  his  gig,  gave  old  Jalap  a  whistle. 
And  Jalap  dashed  off  as  if  pricked  by  a  thistle; 
But  the  doctor  exclaimed,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
"They'll  be  well  by  to-morrow r- good-night,  Jones,  good- 
night." 


tt 


NORVAL." 


On  a  pine  woodshed,  in  an  alley  dark,  where  scattered 
moonbeams  flitting  through  a  row  of  tottering  chimneys, 
and  an  awning  torn  and  drooping  fell,  strode  back  and 
forth,  with  stiffened  and  tenseAirawn  muscle  and  peculiar 
tread  —  a  cat. 
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His  name  was  Norval ;  on  yonder  neighboring  shed  his 
father  fought  the  cats  that  came  in  squads  from  streets 
beyond,  in  search  of  food  and  strange  adventure. 

Grim  war  he  courted;  and  his  twisted  tail,  and  spine 
upheaving  in  fantastic  curve,  and  claws  distended,  and  ears 
pressed  against  a  head  thrown  back  defiantly,  told  of  im- 
pending strife. 

With  eyes  agleam,  and  screeching  blast  of  war,  and  steps 
as  Uie  fallen  dew,  young  Norval  crept  along  the  splintered 
ed^e,  and  gazed  a  moment  through  the  darkness  down,  with 
tail  a-wag  triumphantly. 

Then  with  an  imprecation  and  a  growl — perhaps  an 
oath,  in  direst  vengeance  hissed  —  he  started  back,  and 
crooked  in  body  like  a  letter  U  inverted,  stood  in  fierce 
expectancy. 

TVas  well.  With  eyeballs  glaring,  and  ears  all  aslant, 
and  open  month,  in  which  two  rows  of  fangs  stood  forth  in 
sharp  and  dread  conformity,  slow  up  a  post,  from  out  the 
dark  below,  a  head  appearea. 

A  dreadful  tocsin  of  determined  strife  young  Norval 
uttered ;  then  with  face  unblanched,  and  mustache  standing 
straight  before  his  nose,  and  tail  flung  wildly  to  the  passing 
breeze,  stepped  back  in  cautious  invitations  to  the  foe. 

Approachm^  the  other,  and  with  preparations  dire,  each 
oat  surveyed  me  vantage  of  the  field.  Around  they  walked, 
with  tails  uplifted  in  the  air,  while  from  their  months,  in 
accents  hissmg  with  consuming  rage,  dropped  brief  but 
awful  sentences  of  hate. 

Thrice  around  the  roof  they  moved  in  circle,  each  with 
eye  upon  the  foe  intently  bent;  then  sideways  moving,  as 
is  wont  with  cats,  gave  one  long-drawn,  terrific,  savage 
yaw,  and  buckled  in. 

The  fur  flew.  A  mist  of  hair  hung  over  the  battle-field. 
High  above  the  din  of  passing  wagons  rose  the  dreadful 
tumult  of  struggling  cats.  So  gleamed  their  eyes  in  frenzy 
that  to  me,  who  saw  the  conflict  from  a  window  near, 
naught  else  was  plain  but  fiery  stars  that  moved  in  orbits 
most  eccentric. 

An  hour  they  struggled  in  tempestuons  might,  then  faint 
and  fainter  grew  the  squall  of  war,  until  all  sound  was 
hushed.  Then  went  I  forth  with  lantern,  and  the  field  sur- 
veyed.   What  saw  I P 

Six  claws  —  one  ear — of  teeth,  perhaps  a  handful  -^  and. 
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aave  for,  naught  else  except  a  solitary  tail.    That  tail  was 

NorvaPs  —  by  a  ring  I  knew  it.    The  ear  was But 

ifre'll  let  the  matter  rest.    The  tail  will  do  without  the  ear. 


THE   OLD    KNIGHT'S   TREASURE. 

Sir  John  was  old,  and  grim,  and  gray; 

The  cares  of  sixty  years  he  bore ; 
The  charm  of  youth  had  withered  away 

From  his  iron  features  long  before. 
In  his  dull  old  house  of  blackened  stone. 

With  servants  quaint,  and  tried,  and  few, 
For  many  a  year  he  had  lived  alone. 

As  the  harsh,  and  the  cold,  and  the  heartless  do. 

There  was  plate  on  his  sideboard  —  plate  of  price ; 

His  pouch  had  ruddy  gold  at  need ; 
And  twenty  men  migHt  well  sufl&ce 

The  lands  he  held  by  dower  and  deed. 
He  had  lived,  the  world  said,  much  too  long; 

sold  his  heart  for  wealth  and  power ; 
An  *    lies,  they  thought,  of  bygone  wrong 

Would  be  wailed,  too  late,  at  his  dying  hour. 

Beside  the  bed  of  grim  Sir  John  — 

The  quaint  old  faded  bed  of  state. 
Where,  in  the  centuries  dead  and  gone. 

Had  slept  gray  heads  with  a  diadem^s  weight — 
Beside  his  bed  and  near  at  hand 

To  his  easy-chair  of  oaken  wood. 
Fastened  and  strapped  with  bar  and  band, 

A  huge  black  casket  ever  stood. 

No  friend  of  his  —  they  were  far  and  few  — 

Had  ever  seen  the  open  lid ; 
Not  even  the  tongue  of  a  servant  knew 

What  thing  of  wealth  the  casket  hid. 
'Twas  rumored  that  at  dead  of  night. 

When  shut  and  barred  were  window  and  door. 
It  opened  to  the  old  man^s  sight ; 

But  that  was  rumor,  nothing  more. 
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EjeB  glanced  npcm  it,  quick  and  keen. 

And  minds  with  doabt  impatient  swelled; 
What  conld  these  years  of  mystery  mean? 

What  coald  be  the  wealth  the  casket  held? 
TTwas  wonderful  wealth,  —  so  much  knew  all; 

For  these  bold  words  the  covering  crossed: 
*  Bemcmber,  all,  if  harm  befolU 

Save  this^  whateyer  else  is  lost!  ^ 

Perhaps  the  red  gold  nestled  there, 

Loying  and  close  as  in  the  mine; 
Or  diamonds  lit  the  sunless  air. 

Or  rabies  blnshed  like  bridal  wine. 
Some  giant  gem,  like  that  which  bonght 

The  half  of  a  realm  in  Timonr^s  day. 
Might  here,  beyond  temptation's  thonght. 

Be  hidden  in  safety;  who  conld  say? 

Sir  John  was  dead.    The  needy  heirs 

Followed  close  and  thick  behind  his  bier. 
Blending  disgust  at  the  tedious  prayers. 

With  a  proper  sob  and  a  decorous  tear. 
And  scarce  the  sound  of  feet  had  died. 

Closing  the  yault  for  his  mouldering  rest. 
When  rung  the  chisel,  opening  wide 

That  strange  old  guarded  treasure-chest. 

What  found  they?    Faces  darkened  and  frowned. 

And  curses  smothered  under  the  breath. 
As  the  heayy  lid  was  at  last  unbound, 

And  the  heirs  expectant  looked  beneath. 
Not  an  acre,  not  a  banquet  more, 

Would  all  the  wealth  of  the  casket  buy! 
No  wonder  their  faces  this  aneer  wore. 

That  curled  the  lip  and  flashed  the  eye. 

What  found  they?    Top,  and  whip,  and  ball. 

And  knife,  and  cord,  —  each  veriest  toy 
That  makes,  through  years  of  childhood,  all 

The  merrier  life  of  the  bright-eyed  boy! 
For  thirty  years  that  lonely  man 

Hiid  heldf,  oh,  dearer  than  honors  won, — 
Than  the  wealth  that  into  his  coffers  nw,  — 

The  toy 9  of  Jus  buried  baby  son  I 
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O  human  lore!    O  human  grief ! 

Ye  make  your  places  wide  and  far! 
Ye  rustle  in  every  withered  leaf, 

Ye  are  heard,  perhaps,  where  the  angels  ar«l 
In  the  coldest  life  may  rise  some  wail. 

O'er  broken  hopes  and  memories  fond : 
God  help  us,  when  we  set  the  pale 

That  leaves  one  human  heart  beyond. 

Henbt  Morfobd. 


THE  DISCONTENTED  PENDULUM. 

Ak  old  clock,  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a  farmer's 
kitchen,  without  giving  its  owner  any  cause  of  complaint, 
early  one  summer's  morning,  before  the  family  was  stirring, 
suddenly  stopped.  Upon  this,  the  dial-plate  (if  we  may 
credit  the  fable)  changed  countenance  with  alarm ;  the  han(k 
made  a  vain  effort  to  continue  their  courae;  the  wheels 
remained  motionless  with  surprise;  the  weights  hung 
speechless ;  each  member  felt  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  others.  At  length  the  dial  instituted  a  formal  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  stagnation,  when  hands,  wheels, 
weights^  with  one  voice  protested  their  innocence. 

But  now  a  faint  tick  was  heard  below  from  the  pendulum, 
who  thus  spoke :  "  I  confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of 
the  present  stoppage;  and  I  am  willing,  for  the  general 
satisiaction,  to  assign  my  reasons.  The  truth  is,  that  I  am 
tired  of  ticking."  Upon  hearing  this,  the  old  clock  became 
so  enraged  that  it  was  on  the  very  point  of  'striking, 

"Lazy  wire!'*  exclaimed  the  dial-plate,  holding  up  its 
bands.  "  Very  good ! "  replied  the  pendulum,  "  it  is  vastly 
easy  for  you.  Mistress  Dial,  who  have  always,  as  everybody 
knows,  set  yourself  up  above  me  —  it  is  vastly  easy  for  you, 
I  say,  to  accuse  other  people  of  laziness!  —  you,  who  have 
had  nothing  to  do  all  the  days  of  your  life,  but  to  stare 
people  in  the  face,  and  to  amuse  yourself  with  watching  all 
that  goes  on  in  the  kitchen !  Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  you 
would  like  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  this  dark  closet,  and  to 
wag  backwards  and  forwards,  year  after  year,  as  I  do." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  the  dial,  **  is  there  not  a  window  in 
your  house  on  purpose  for  you  to  look  through  P  "  "  For  all 
that,"  resumed  the  pendulum,  "it  is  very  £irk  here;   and 
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although  there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not  stop,  eyen  for  an 
instant,  to  look  ont  at  it.  Besides,  I  am  really  tired  of  my 
way  of  life ;  and  if  yon  wish,  I'll  tell  you  how  T  took  this 
disgust  at  my  employment.  I  happened  this  morning  to  be 
calculating  how  many  times  I  should  have  to  tick  in  the 
course  of  only  the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  perhaps  some 
of  you,  above  there,  can  give  me  the  exact  sum." 

'the  minute-hand,  being  quick  at  figures,  presently  replied, 
*'  Eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  times."  "  Exactly  so," 
replied  the  pendulum ;  "  well,  I  appeal  to  you  all,  if  the 
very  thought  of  this  was  not  enough  to  fatigue  one ;  and 
when  I  began  to  multiply  the  strokes  of  one  day  by  those 
of  months  and  years,  really  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  felt  discour- 
aged at  the  prospect;  so,  after  a  great  deal  of  reasoning 
and  hesitation,  thinks  I  to  myself  I'll  stop." 

The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance  during  this 
harangue ;  but  resuming  its  gravity,  thus  replied :  **  Dear 
Mr.  Pendulum,  I  am  really  astonisned  that  such  a  useful, 
industrious  person  as  yourself  should  have  been  overcome 
by  this  sudden  action.  It  is  true  you  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  your  time ;  so  have  we  all,  and  are  likely 
to  do ;  which,  although  it  may  fatigue  us  to  tlUnk  of,  the 
question  is,  whether  it  will  fatigue  watodo.  Would  you 
now  do  me  the  favor  to  give  about  half  a  dozen  strokc^s  to 
illustrate  my  argument?  " 

The  pendulum  complied,  and  ticked  six  times  in  its  usual 
pace.  "Now,"  resumed  the  dial,  "may  I  be  allowed  to 
mquire  if  that  exertion  was  at  all  fatiguing  or  disagreeable 
to  you?  "  "  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  pendulum,  "  it  is 
not  of  six  strokes  that  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty,  but  of 
millions.^'*  "  Very  good,"  replied  the  dial;  "but  recollect, 
that  though  you  may  think  of  a  million  strokes  in  an  instant, 
you  are  required  to  execute  but  one;  and  that,  however 
often  you  may  hereafter  have  to  swing,  a  moment  will 
always  be  given  you  to  swing  in."  "  That  considenitlon 
staggers  me,  I  confess,'  saia  the  pendulum.  "  Then  I 
hope,"  resumed  tlie  dial-plate,  "we  shall  all  immediately 
return  to  our  duty ;  for  the  maids  will  lie  in  bed  if  we  stand 
idling  thus." 

Upon  this,  the  weights,  who  had  never  been  accused  of 
light  conduct,  used  all  their  influence  in  urging  him  to  pro- 
ceed ;  when,  as  with  one  consent,  the  wheels  began  to  turn, 
the  hands  began  to  move,  the  pendulum  began  to  swing. 
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and  to  its  credit,  ticked  as  loud  as  ever;  while  a  red  beam 
of  the  rising  sun  that  streamed  through  a  hole  in  the 
kitchen,  shining  full  upon  the  dial-plate,  it  lH*ightened 
up,  as  if  nothing  hafl  been  the  matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast  that  morning, 
upon  looking  at  the  clock,  he  declared  that  his  watch  had 
gained  half  an  hour  in  the  night. 

Jane  Taylor. 


THE   NEW  CHURCH    DOCTRINE. 

There  's  come  a  sing'lar  doctrine.  Sue, 

Into  our  church  to-day ; 
These  cur'us  words  are  wnat  the  new 

Young  preacher  had  to  say :  — 
That  literal,  everlastin'  fire 

Was  mostly  in  our  eye ; 
That  sinners  dead,  if  they  desire. 

Can  get  another  try ; 
He  doubted  if  a  warmer  clime 

Than  this  world  could  be  proved; 
The  little  snip  —  I  fear  some  time 

He'll  get  his  doubts  removed. 

Fve  watched  my  duty,  straight  an'  true. 

An'  tried  to  do  it  well ; 
Part  of  the  time  kept  heaven  in  view. 

An'  part  steered  clear  o'  hell ; 
An'  now  half  of  this  work  is  naught, 

K  I  must  list  to  him. 
An'  this  'ere  devil  I  have  fought 

Was  only  just  a  whim ; 
Vain  are  the  dangers  I  have  braved. 

The  sacrifice  they  cost; 
For  what  fun  is  it  to  be  saved. 

If  no  cme  else  is  lost? 

Just  think!  —  Suppose,  when  once  I  view 
The  heaven  I've  toiled  to  win, 

A  lot  of  unsaved  sinners,  too, 
Comes  walkin'  grandly  in ! 

An'  acts  to  home,  same  as  if  they 
Had  read  their  titles  clear, 
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An*  looks  at  me,  as  if  to  say, 

**  We're  glad  to  see  you  here! " 

As  if  to  say,  **  While  you  have  been 
So  fast  to  toe  the  mark,     ' 

We  waited  till  it  rained,  an'  then 
Got  tickets  for  the  ark! " 

Yet  there  would  be  some  m  that  crowd 

I'd  rather  like  to  see : 
My  boy  Jack  —  it  must  be  allowed. 

There  was  no  worse  than  he ! 
I've  always  felt  somewhat  to  blame. 

In  several  different  ways. 
That  he  lay  down  on  thorns  o'  shame 

To  end  his  boyhood  days ; 
An'  rd  be  will  in'  to  endure. 

If  that  the  Lord  thought  best, 
A  minute's  quite  hot  temperature 

To  clasp  him  to  my  breast. 

Old  Captain  Barnes  was  evil's  son  — 

With  heterodoxy  crammed ; 
I  used  to  think  he'd  be  the  one 

If  any  one  was  damned ; 
Still,  when  I  saw  a  lot  o'  poor. 

That  he  had  clothed  and  fed. 
Cry  desolately  round  his  door 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
There  came  a  thought  I  couldn't  control. 

That  in  some  neuti'al  land 
I'd  like  to  meet  that  scorched-up  soul. 

An'  shake  it  by  the  hand. 

Poor  Jennie  Willis,  with  a  cry 

Of  hopeless,  sad  distress, 
Sank  sudden  down,  one  night,  to  die. 

All  in  her  ball-room  dress ; 
She  had  a  precious  little  while 

To  pack  up  an'  away ; 
She  even  left  her  sweet  good  smile  — 

'Twas  on  the  face  next  day ; 
,  Her  soul  went  off  unclothed  by  even 

One  stitch  of  saving  grace ; 
How  could  she  hope  to  go  to  heaven. 

An'  start  from  such  a  place? 
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But  once,  when  I  lay  sick  an'  weak. 

She  came  an'  begged  to  stay; 
She  kissed  my  faded,  wrinkled  cheek  — 

She  soothed  my  pain  away ; 
She  brought  me  sweet  bouquets  of  flowers 

As  fresh  as  her  young  heart — 
Through  many  long  an'  tedious  hours 

She  played  a  Christian  part; 
An'  ere  1  long  will  stand  aroun' 

The  singin'  saints  among, 
I'U  tnr  to  take  some  water  down, 

To  cool  poor  Jennie's  tongue. 

But  tears  can  never  quench  my  creed. 

Nor  smooth  God's  righteous  frown. 
Though  all  the  preachers  learn  to  read 

Their  Bibles  upside  down. 
I  hold  mine  right  side  up  with  care 

To  shield  my  eyes  from  sin. 
An'  coax  the  Lord,  with  dailj  prayer. 

To  call  poor  wanderers  m ; 
But  if  the  sinners  won't  draw  nigh, 

An'  take  salvation's  plan, 
I'll  have  to  stand  an'  see  'em  try 

To  dodge  hell  if  they  can. 

Will  Carleton. 


PENN'S   MONUMENT.* 

BOBN  in  stormy  times,  he  walked  amid  troubled  waters 
all  his  days.  In  an  age  of  bitter  persecution  and  unbridled 
wickedness  he  never  wronged  his  conscience.  A  favored 
member  of  court  where  statesmanship  was  intrigue  and 
trickery,  where  the  highest  morality  was  corruption,  and 
whose  austerity  was  venality,  he  never  stained  his  hands 
with  a  bribe.  Living  under  a  government  at  war  with  the 
people,  and  educated  in  a  school  that  taught  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  his  life-long  dream  was  of  popular 
government,  of  a  state  where  the  people  ruled.    In  his 

From  "William  Penn,"  in  the  "Lives  of  American  Worthies."  Puh- 
lished  by  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
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early  manhood,  at  the  bidding  of  conscience,  against  the 
advice  of  his  nearest  friends,  in  opposition  to  stem  paternal 
commands,  against  every  dictate  of  worldly  wisdona  and 
human  pmdence,  in  spite  of  all  the  dazzling  temptations  of 
ambition  so  allarin^  to  the  heart  of  a  young  man,  he  turned 
away  from  the  broa3,  fair  highway  to  wealth,  post,  position, 
and  distinction  that  the  hands  of  a  king  opened  before 
him,  and  casting  his  lot  with  the  sect  weakest  and  most 
unpopular  in  England,  through  paths  that  were  tangled 
with  trouble  and  lined  with  pitiless  thorns  of  persecntion, 
he  walked  into  honor  and  fame,  and  the  reverence  of  the 
world,  such  as  royalty  could  not  promise  and  could  not  give 
him. 

In  the  land  where  he  planted  his  model  State,  to-day  no 
descendant  bears  his  name.  In  the  religious  society  for 
which  he  suffered  banishment  from  home,  persecation, 
and  the  prison,  to-day  no  child  of  his  blood  and  name  walks 
in  Christian  fellowsnip  nor  stands  uncovered  in  worship. 
His  name  has  faded  out  of  the  living  meetings  of  the 
Friends,  out  of  the  land  that  crowns  his  memory  with  sin- 
cerest  reverence.  Even  the  uncertain  stone  that  would 
mark  his  grave  stands  doubtingly  among  the  kindred  ashes 
that  hallow  the  ground  where  he  sleeps. 

But  his  monument,  grander  than  storied  column  of  gran- 
ite or  noble  shapes  of  bronze,  is  set  in  the  glittering  bril- 
liants of  mighty  States  between  the  seas.  iSs  noblest  epi- 
taph is  written  in  the  State  that  bears  his  honored  name. 
The  little  town  he  planned  to  be  his  capital  has  become  a 
city  larger  in  area  than  any  European  capital  he  knew. 
Beyond  his  fondest  dreams  has  grown  the  State  he  planted 
in  the  wilderness  by  "  deeds  of  peace."  Out  of  the  glocMny 
mines  that  slept  in  rayless  mystery  beneath  its  mountains 
while  he  lived,  the  measureless  wealth  of  his  model  State 
sparkles  and  glows  on  millions  of  hearthstones.  From  its 
forests^  of  derricks  and  miles  of  creeping  pipe-lines,  the 
world  is  lighted  from  the  State  of  Penn,  with  a  radiance  to 
which  the  sons  of  the  founder's  sons  were  blind. 

Roaring  blast  and  smoky  forge  and  ringing  hammer 
are  tearing  and  beating  the  wealth  of  princes  from  his  mines 
that  the  founder  never  knew.  Clasping  the  continent,  from 
sea  to  sea,  stretches  a  chain  of  States  as  free  as  his  own ; 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  reaches  a  land  where  the  will  of  the 
people  is  the  supreme  law,  a  land  that  never  felt  the  press- 
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ore  of  a  throne  and  never  saw  a  sceptre.  And  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  that  was  his  capital,  in  old  historic  halls 
still  stands  the  hell  that  first,  in  the  name  of  the  docti'ines 
that  he  taught  his  colonists,  proclaimed  liberty  throughout 
the  land  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  This  is  his 
monument,  and  every  noble  charity  gracing  the  State  he 
founded  is  his  epitaph. 

R.   J.   BUKDETT. 


"ONLY   A   CRIPPLED   SOLDIER  I" 


<« 


Hebe^S  yer  oranges,  my  hearties!  jest  imported  from  the 

South ; 
Fresh  and  sweet  as  smiles  of  beauty  lingerin'  round  a 

maiden^s  mouth. 
Walk   right  up  and  leave  a  nickel,  to  assist  me  on  my 

course  — 
*Here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,'  is  the  motto  I  endorse. 
When  we've  sold  the  second  dozen,  Jack  and  I  will  sing  a 

song. 
For  I've  found  a  power  in  music  to  assist  the  thing  along. 
Jack's  an  infant  I  am  raisin'  — found  him  on  the  streets  one 

night 
Cuddled  up  behind  a  barrel,  almost  dead  from  cold  and 

Mght ; 
When  I  saw  that  he  was  starvin',  and  was  for  from  being 

strong. 
As  he  had  no  one  to  love  him,  I  jest  toted  him  along. 
He  has  brought  me  piles  o'  comfort  that  I  never  knew 

before. 
Since  we  sort  o'  jined  our  fortunes  and  enlisted  for  the  war. 
Half  a  dozen,  did  you  say,  sir?    Now,  that's  hearty,  I 

confess ; 
But  you're  sure  to  be  the  gainer  in  relievin'  my  distress. 
In  the  bivouac  and  battle  each  one  pls^s  a  special  part. 
But  the  "Stars  that  shine  the  brightest  nnd  their  orbits  in  the 

heart. 

"Crippled?    Well,    I'm    slightly    varied    from    the   true 

Apollo  plan, 
That  18  said  to  form  the  standard  for  a  model,  handsome 

man; 
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I  am  largely  built  of  timber,  fashioned  into  arms  and 

legs, 
Bat   I    do   a   deal   o^  thumpin^  on   these  stordy  ^rooden 

pegs. 
Still  the  heart  is  there  the  same,  sir,  and  my  head  is  firm 

and  clear, 
When  vou  reckon    in  the  balance  that  I've  turned  my 

nfiieth  year. 
What  is  that  you're  saying?    AVays^    No,  I  wasn't  al'ays 

so; 
I  was  what  the  world  calls  handsome,  in  my  youth,  I'd  have 

you  know. 
I  was  fitted  out  with  riggin',  jest  as  pei'fect  as  could  be. 
And  could  move  about  as  graceful  as  you'd  ever  wish  to 

see; 
But  I  stood  too  near  a  cannon  on  the  battle-field  one  day. 
And  my  limbs  were  badly  scattered  when  they  bore  my 

frame  away. 

"  Who's  the  nextf    Here,  Jack,  you  rascal,  what  are  you  in 

hidin'  for? 
You  must  never  act  the  coward,  though  you  havenH  been  to 

war. 
The  poor  boy  is  rather  modest,  sort  o'  girlish  in  his  ways ; 
But  ne'U  change  to  difTrent  metal  if  he  roughs  it  all  his 

days. 
He  can  beat  the  world  at  lamin',  takes  to  books  amazin' 

smart. 
And  has  got  the  easiest  letters  in  the  alphabet  by  heart 
I  am  calculatin',  somewhat,  ere  this  nature  pays  its  debt, 
I  shall  have  him  educated  for  the  halls  of  Congress  yet. 
What  is  that  you're  sayin',  Jackey  ?    You  are  feelin'  kind  o' 

cold? 
Well,  we'll  hunt  a  warmer  comer  when  these  oranges  are 

sold. 
Here,  I'll  spare  this  ragged  Jacket!  it  will  help  the  matter 

some* 
And  my  frame's  so  used  to  freezin'  it  has  long  been  sort  o' 

numb. 
We  must  never  mnrmnr,  Jackey,  at  the  hardness  of  our 

lot— 
Though  our  isoiontrf  has  forgot  us,  I  am  certain  Ood  has 

not. 
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••With  Sherman?    No,  I  followed  Grant,  sir,  in  the  old 

Potomac  fight; 
When  the  rebel  balls  were  whizzin^  all  about  us  day  and 

night; 
Where  we  had  to  hew  our  progress,  every  foot  that  marked 

the  way. 
And  the  troops  were  piled  in  furrows,  like  great  swaths  of 

new-mown  hay. 
'Neath  a  sun  that  poured  in  fury  down    upon   devoted 

heads — 
'Neath  the  freezing  blasts  of  winter,  with  a  snow-drift  for 

our  beds ; 
In  the  swampsi  where  venomed  reptiles  coiled  about  us  as 

we  passed. 
Till  we  thought  each  fleeting  moment  was  on  earth  to  be 

our  last. 
I  was  with  him,  sir,  at  Richmond,  when  the  rebel  banner 

fell; 
Layin'  bleedin'  by  the  ramparts  durin'  that  triumphant  yell. 
Both  my  legs  had  passed  from  under,  severed  by  a'  cannon 

ball, 
And  the  quiverin'  trunk  lay  helpless  just  beneath  the  rebel 

wall. 
But  my  wail  of  bitter  anguish  told  a  nation  it  was  free — 
Twas  the  price  of  threatened  honor  —  'twas  the  price  of 

liberty! 

••Married?    No!  thank  God!      I'm  single.     In  my  wan- 

derin'  mode  of  life 
Heaven  knows  how  I  should  manage,  were  I  burdened  with 

a  wife! 
What  with  all  the  weary  heartaches  I've  been  forced  to 

battle  through, 
Freezin'  nights,  and  starvin'  momin's,  I  have  borne  enough 

for  two! 
Days  and  days  have  passed  together  when  I've  sought  in 

vain  for  bread! 
Bitter  nights  have  closed  around  me  with  no  place  to  lay 

my  head ! 
Should  you  wish  to  know  the  torments  of  a  hell  on  earth 

begun. 
Robbed  of  strength  to  fight  and  conquer,  face  the  world  as 

I  have  done ! 


N 
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Walk  the  streets  a  starvin'  beggar,  hawkin'  wares,  but  few 
will  buy ; 

Note  the  glance  of  scornful  loathin\  as  each  one  goes  heed- 
less by. 

Feel  the  pangs  of  gnawin^  hunger  that  you  have  no  means 
to  stay. 

Know  that  life  is  growin'  feebler  from  exposure,  day  by  day. 

See  the  happy,  smilin^  faces,  gracin^  homes  of  wealth  and 
ease, 

Knowin^  tliat  you  left  your  manhood  on  the  battle-field  for 
these, 

"I  was  happy  in  my  ^ou^A-time  —  happy  in  a  maiden^s 

love  — 
But  she  left  me,  when  the  angels  called  her  to  themselves 

above. 
She  was  much  too  pure  and  gentle  for  this  weary  world  of 

care. 
So  she's  watchin'  for  mjr  comin'  in  the  mansions  over  there! 
I  can  see  her  form  to-night,  sir,  as  I  saw  it  once  before. 
When  I  left  her  in  the  gloamin'  and  enlisted  for  the  war. 
As  she  wept  upon  my  shoulder,  holy  tears  that  glisten  yet. 
Were,  as  gems  of  rarest  beauty,  in  the  crown  of  freedom  set. 
In  the  bitter  days  that  followed,  many  a  cheering  message 

came, 
Bearin'  words  of  peace  and  comfort  in  my  absent  darlings 

name. 
When  I  fell  amid  the  carnage  and  the  papers  had  me  dead. 
She  just  sank  beneath  the  tidin's  and  resigned  her  life 

instead! 
Well,  I  s'pose  the  blessed  Master  knew  jest  how  it  all 

would  be. 
And  removed  her  to  His  kingdom,  holdin'  her,  in  trust,  for 

me. 

•*I  am  sure,  I  beg  your  pardon!  but,  somehow,  I  aVays 

find 
That  the  world  seems  growin'  brighter,  when  I  thus  relieve 

my  mind. 
Jack  is  sleepin^  soundly,  bless  him!  he  has  brought  me  only 

gain  — 
For  his  childish  whims  and  fancies  have  renewed  my  youth 

again. 
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There  is  somethin',  sir,  in  children,  that  commands  our  love 

at  will ! 
Teachin^  us  the  hlissful   lesson   that  the  heait  is  human 

still! 
What  is  that?  a,  Jive  you've  given'?    Do  you  really  mean 

it,  SURE? 

May  the  Lord  reward  an'  keep  you  for  your  kindness  to  the 

poor. 
And  another  for  the  youngster  ?    Why,  the  skies  are  clearin' 

fast; 
But  I  guess  the  angels,  mayhe,  have  remembered  us  at 

last! 
I  am  but  a  crippled  soldier,  lost  among  my  fellow-men, 
But  I  gamer  by  the  wayside,  bits  of  wisdom  now  and 

then; 
And  I've  often  noticed,  stranger,  as  from  place  to  place  I 

roam, 
That  the  skies  seem  growin'  brighter,  as  I'm  drawin'  nearer 

home." 

J.  Russell  Fisher. 
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Though  oft  I've  read  of  love  unblessed, 

Like  Thisbe's,  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus, 
And  fair  Genevra's  in  the  chest. 

And  missing  brides,  and  bridegrooms  minus, 
No  tale  that  Ovid  ever  told. 

Or  minstrels  sung,  of  love's  disgressions. 
Quite  equals  one  I  heard  of  old. 
Or  leaves  upon  my  mind  enscroUed 

Such  lively  scenes  and  dire  impressions.  • 

About  Van  Tromp  —  a  sounding  name  — 
A  dozen  miles  'twas  known  to  mme ! 
A  man  most  dignified  was  he. 
Little  Turveydrop;   so  fine  to  see 
That  faces  filled  each  window-pane. 
As  he  passed  by  with  whalebone-cane, 
And  goggles  green  astride  his  nose. 
And  Symg  cloak,  and  sable  clothes. 
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The  very  children  stopped  and  gazed 

As  on  a  Solomon  m  pomp. 

The  farmers*  wives  his  wisdom  praised. 

And  curtsied  low  to  Dr.  Van  Tromp. 

His  hair  was  the  finest  wig  in  the  place ; 

His  teeth  won  the  premium  at  the  fair; 

His  corsets  were  hone,  and  his  ruffles  LEice-^- 

He  was  all  made  up  oif  articles  rare ! 

He  was  a  bachelor  quite  lone. 

The  Widow  Proctor,  young  and  fair, 

The  finest  farm  was  said  to  own 

In  all  that  section,  rich  and  rare. 

The  Doctor  —  though  in  knowledge  great— 

In  gold  and  lands  luul  little  share. 

Now  what  more  fitting  thing  could  be 
Than  he  should  seek  the  widow^s  hand. 
And  flatter  her  that  gold  and  land. 
As  ancient  sages  did  declare, 
Should  be  allied  to  high  degree. 
And  guarded  by  a  husband^s  care.^ 
The  widow  thought  him  wondrous  fair  — 
With  goggles  green  and  cane  of  bone. 
And  long  and  waving  cue,  anointed. 
And  tecui  that  took  tne  premium  A. 
Her  heart  was  not  a  heart  of  stone. 
From  all  these  charms  to  turn  away ; 
She  soon  the  wedding  day  appointed. 

'Twas  eve  in  fall  —  a  glorious  time 
Of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  pears. 
And  grapes  that  filled  the  vines  with  wine; 
The  doctor  thought  the  moon  so  fine. 
She  must  have  polished  her  face  benign; 
On  this  particular  evening  to  shine. 
Now  in  that  section  there  were  beara^ 
And  one  adventurous  bear  was  said 
To  make  himself  quite  neighborly  when 
The  harvest  came.     From  the  milking  shed 
Calves  disappeared ;   pigs  from  the  pen. 
Astray  by  the  neighborly  bear  were  led. 
And  never,  I'm  tcSd,  returned  again. 
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Now  the  doctor's  way,  on  his  wedding-night. 
Through  the  woodlands  lay.     He  went  alone. 
Of  Bruin's  tricks  forgetful  quite  — 
His  only  weapon  his  cane  of  bone. 
The  lovely  face  of  nature  viewing; 
The  moon,  all  bright  with  smiles  above ; 
How  could  he  dream  of  mischief  brewing. 
Or  think  of  anything  but  love? 

Now  it  may  be  the  bear  that  day 
The  widow's  pigs  to  mind  did  call  — 
It  may  be,  but  1  cannot  say ; 
But  his  path  through  the  woodlands  lay 
Just  as  the  shades  began  to  fall, 
And,  being  peacefully  inclined, 
Trottedjbhe  doctor's  steps  behind. 

The  doctor  was  a  happy  man  — 
How  blessings  brigliten  as  they  fly! 
He  presently  to  sing  began. 
And  rolled  his  quavers  loud  and  high ; 

The  woods  around 

He  made  resound; 
The  grouse  rose  whirring  fi'om  the  brake. 
As  he  declared,  with  trill  and  shake. 
That  he  would  **  lay  him  down  and  die  " 
For  "Bonnie  Annie  Laurie's"  sake! 

At  last  the  pat  of  feet  heard  he  — 

He  looked  around  —  what  eyes  were  those? 

He  ceased  his  song  at  upper  G, 

And  drew  his  breath  in  "  ah's  "  and  "oh's." 

He  did  not  seize  a  club  of  oak. 

Like  Valentine,  in  Gallic  fable, 

And  end  the  bear  at  one  bold  stroke. 

But  ran  as  fast  as  he  was  able. 

His  very  teeth  began  to  chatter. 

And  then  dropped  out.     He  left  his  wig 

In  air,  in  an  o'erhanging  twig. 

And  thought  the  loss  but  little  matter. 

His  cloak  flew  to  some  unknown  place, 

And  next  he  felt  his  stays  unlace ; 

But  he,  like  Shakspeare,  only  said 

*'  I  am  undone,"  and  onward,  spe^. 
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And  so  with  many  a  spectral  leap. 

Like  Thisbe  running  from  the  lion. 

He  left  behind  the  forest  deep. 

And  o^er  the  moonlit  clearing  passed. 

And  reached  the  widow's  door  —  'twas  fast^ 

It  seemed  as  though  the  fates  were  iron ! 

He  called,  but  no  one  heard  the  shout; 

He  called  again,  then  spun  about. 

And,  as  the  bear  was  drawing  nigh. 

He  soon  a  slender  trellis  found 

That  trained  a  vine  the  gables  o'er; 

And  up  this  ladder  swift  did  fly. 

Right  glad  to  leave  the  solid  ground ; 

And  ope'd  the  dormer  window  high, 

And  leaped  upon  the  chamber  floor ; 

While  Bruin  upward  turned  his  eye. 

Rose  on  his  haunches,  and,  no  doubt, 

Thought  the  proceeding  wondrous  spry. 

The  guests  were  startled  by  a  sound  — 
A  clatter  overhead  —  a  bound  — 
A  step  upon  the  stair  —  a  moan  — 
In  stalked  a  figure  (juite  unknown. 
And,  'mid  the  astonishment  profound. 
Like  Don  Quixote,  bowing  low. 
Its  thin  arms  swaying  to  and  fro. 
Drew  itself  up  and  gazed  around. 

The  widow  stared!    Gasped  he,  ''M'my  d'dear!"  — 

Said  she,  **  I  pray,  sir,  who  are  you?" 

Said  he,  *•  How  ci'dis'urbt  you  appear! 

I've  come  to  be  your  hus'and  true! " 

**But  Where's  your  hair?  " 

**  I  do  declare," 

The  doctor  said,  "  My  head  is  bare! " 

"  And  Where's  your  teeth  and  fair  expression? 

And  figure  fine. 

And  every  sign 
Of  your  most  dignified  profession  ? 
You  surely  ar'nt  the  man  that  courted! " 
And  her  opinion  was  suppoi*ted. 
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The  village  squire  decided  there 
That  'twould  be  very  hard  to  swear 
This  figure  spare  was  Dr.  Van  Tromp; 
And  when  were  found  the  teeth  and  hair. 
And  other  relics  in  the  swamp, 

The  widow  said 

She'd  never  wed 
The  fragments  left  her  by  the  bear. 

Hezekiah  Butterworth. 


THE    POLICEMAN'S    STORY- 

I  AM  a  policeman,  12,004; 

Been  on  the  force  for  years  a  score. 

Lots  of  stories  I  have  to  tell, 

Queer,  sad,  terrible,  funny,  and  —  well, 

I'll  stop  to  tell  you  a  little  thing 

That  happened  a  ycjar  ago  last  Spring : 

Weary,  but  watchful,  I  paced  my  beat. 
Up  and  down  thro'  a  well-known  street. 
When,  a  block  away,  I  saw  a  throng. 
And  hastened  to  find  out  what  was  wrong. 
And  there  I  saw  a  wee,  wee  girl. 
Dainty  and  pretty  with  hair  m  curl. 

Weeping,  her  hands  in  air  she  tossed. 
Crying,  "Oh,  mamma,  oh,  papa,  I's  lost! " 
One  moment  she  wept,  another  she  smiled. 
And  I  thought  of  my  own  pet  darling  child 
At  home,  and  safe  in  her  mother's  arms ; 
So  I  tried  to  quiet  this  one's  alarms ; 
At  first  her  sunny  head  I  caressed. 
Then  lifted  her  up  to  my  beating  breast, 
And  carried  her,  sobbing,  sweet  little  fay. 
To  the  station-house,  only  two  blocks  away. 

Captiiin  Caffiy  was  then  in  command; 

He  took  the  lost  baby-girl  by  the  hand, 

And,  sitting  her  up  on  the  desk  by  his  side, 

Pleasantly  talked  till  no  longer  she  cried, 

But  dried  up  her  tears,  and  soon,  smiling  and  gay. 

Was  earnestly  lisping  and  prattling  away; 
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And  told  of  her  beautiful  mamma,  her  joys. 

Her  big-bearded  papa,  her  home,  and  her  toys ; 

How  she  heard  a  wandering  German  band  play. 

And,  listening,  followed  them  on  their  way ; 

Stopped    when    they    stopped,    and    crossed  when    they 

crossed. 
Grew  tired,  cried  for  home,  and  then  found  she  was  lost. 

The  door  of  the  station-house  opened  just  then. 
Admitting  a  **  drunk"  between  two  of  our  men; 
Not  dirty  and  ragged,  and  spoiling  for  a  fight. 
But  what  you  might  term  a  **  respectable  tight." 
Led  up  to  the  desk,  he  just  lifted  his  eyes; 
Started  back,  nearly  fell,  with  a  cry  of  surprise. 
Of  teiTor,  of  shame :   ** My  Grace!    Can  it  be?" 
The  instant  had  made  him  as  sober  as  she. 

**My  papa!  dear  papa! "    They  kissed  and  caressed. 
Both  weeping,  as  she  nestled  close  to  his  breast, 
**  Quite  a  scene! "  said  the  captain,  his  face  in  a  glow; 
"  I  think  you've  been  punished  enough.     You  may  go!" 
The  father  bowed  low  —  the  little  one  smiled  — 
And  passed  through  the  door  in  the  care  of  his  child. 
Do  you  know  that  I  feel  Chat  I  made  a  great  vow 
Just  then,  against  liquor,  and  'tis  unbr&en  now? 


THE    VETERANS- 

As  you  all  know,  comrades  especially,  I  was  but  one  of 
those  leadei's  who  fought  in  the  war.  We  are  veterans, 
and  om*  white  hairs  tell  us  that,  our  feelings  tell  us  that, 
and  as  we  look  over  the  crowds  here  to-day,  we  old  soldiers 
realize  the  fact,  without  being  told,  that  our  days  of  fight- 
ing are  past ;  that  our  days  of  rest  and  peace  from  the  gun 
are  here,  and  that  we  should,  every  one  of  us,  come 
together  on  all  suitable  o<;casions  to  press  each  offer's 
hands  and  look  back  and  around  us ;  to  look  back  and  see 
if  that  for  which  we  fought  honestly  and  truly,  that  for 
which  we  left  our  dead  comrades  upon  the  bare  pine-fields 
of  the  South  —  whether  it  remains  secure  to  us  and  whether 
we  may  now  sleep  in  rest  and  peace. 
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Every  man,  be  he  American,  English,  French,  or  German, 
was  as  much  interested  that  America  should  be  a  free  land 
—  to-day  free  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Florida  to 
Oregon  —  as  you  who  are  living  here  in  your  homes  in  New 
Hampshire.  We  fought  for  mankind.  We  fought  for  all 
the  earth  and  for  all  civilization,  and  now  stand  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with  a  glorious  past, 
a  magnificent  present  and  future,  at  which  we  may  all 
rejoice. 

Anybody  can  fight  with  a  stranger ;  anybody  can  shoot  an 
Indian  down,  and  it  is  not  a  very  hard  thing  to  pull  the 
trigger  on  a  foreigner,  but  when  we  came  to  shoot  each 
other,  when  we  had  to  go  to  fight  these  Southern  friends 
of  ours,  and  sometimes  fight  in  our  own  sti*eets,  that  called 
for  nerve,  and  the  highest  kind  of  nerve ;  and  that  is  what 
I  want  the  citizen  to  bear  in  mind  when  he  looks  at  sol- 
diers in  this  country.  They  went  out,  fought  and  conquered, 
and  when  it  was  done  they  stopped  and  went  homo. 

The  war  has  passed  and  a  new  generation  has  grown  up, 
young  men  capable  of  doing  as  much  as  those  who  fought. 
From  the  simple  mechanic  and  farmer  we  can  secure  as 
capable  men  for  putting  on  the  blue  and  buckling  on  the 
cartridge-belt  and  taking  a  rifle,  and  if  their  hearts  be  in 
the  right  place  and  their  heads  ordinarily  clear,  they  can  go 
on  the  field  and  be  as  good  men  as  Sheridan,  Sherman,  and 
Grant  ever  were.  We  have  yet  60,000,000  such  people  in 
America,  and  the  work  is  not  done  yet.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  more  civil  wars  before  us,  but  we  must  be 
prepared  for  what  God  brings  us  and  be  true  to  ourselves, 
our  country,  and  our  God. 

General  Shebman. 


HOW    HE    MADE    IT. 

Oke  sweltering  day  in  hot  July 
A  beer  saloon  he  wandered  by ; 

And  finding  that  he  was  not  seen. 
He  entered  at  the  swinging  screen; 

And  to  rebuke  the  drinking  men 
Whom  he  observed  around  him  then. 
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He  ordered,  as  he  knew  he'd  ought-ter, 
A  glass  of  pure,  clear  crystal  water. 

He  set  it  down.     "  Ah,  ha!  "  said  ho, 
•*  Cold  water  is  the  drink  for  me!  " 

And  so,  to  make  it  cold  and  nice. 
He  pounded  in  a  little  ice. 

Healthful  and  good,  sliced  very  thin, 
He  dropped  a  little  lemon  in ; 

And  then  he  said,  **  Sweets  to  the  sweet!  '* 
And  stirred  some  sugar  in  the  treat. 

To  kind  of  brace  the  mixture  up 
He  dashed  some  bitters  in  the  cup; 

Then  just  a  lee-tle  whisky  —  well. 
Say  twenty  lines  of  "  nonpareil ;  " 

And  while  he  stirred  it  with  a  spoon. 
He  sang,  in  gleeful  tones,  the  tune : 

"  Water,  cold  water,  pure  and  free  — 
Water  is  the  drink  for  me ! " 

He  raised  his  head ;  loud,  loud  he  laughed. 
And  to  the  dregs  the  goblet  quaffed. 

"This  is  the  New  Amendment  plan," 
Remarked  the  temperate  Iowa  man. 

Then  set  his  course,  and  held  that  day 
Due  West  his  calm,  imperial  way. 


SIGNING  THE   PLEDGE. 

How  are  ye,  boys?    No,  thank  ye.  Bill,  nothing  to  drink 

to-day; 
Tou  look  surprised  to  hear  me  say  no  drink;  well,  have       j 

your  way. 
And  fill  it  up,  but  let  it  set,  for  I've  got  a  yam  to  tell; 
You  know  when  IVe  been  drinking,  boys,  I  can't  talk  nigh 

so  well. 
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TouVe  right,  I  hairU  been  in  to  drink  with  you  for  quite  a 

spell ; 
And  the  reason  why  I  haint  is  what  I^m  going  to  tell. 
I'can  tell  the  time  correct,  'twas  a  week  ago  to-night; 
The  road  was  never  crookeder,  for  I  was  pretty  tight. 

I  fell  into  a  ditch  or  two,  but  managed  to  get  along  — 
The  road  hadn't  no  right  or  left,  instead  'twas  right  and  torong, 
I  left  the  right  and  took  the  wrong,  and  so  I  lost  my  way  — 
Never  got  home  till  brain  and  sky  was  clear  for  another  day. 

Well,  Ellen  was  up  and  watching,  she  hadn't  slept  a  wink. 
And  'taint  the  first  night,  neither,  since  the  time  I  took  to 

drink ; 
I's  all  beat  ont*and  wand'ring  like ;  I  laid  down  on  the  bed. 
And  laid  there  like  a  log  for  liours,  jest  as  though  I's  dead. 

But  'long  in  the  afternoon,  boys,  I  waked  up  clear  and 

bright, 
I  looked  out  into  the  kitchen  —  it  wa'nt  no  pleasant  sight; 
The  room  was  neat  and  clean,  for  Ellen  was  always  smart, 
We  might  have  been  "  well-to-do  "  if  I'd  only  done  my  part. 

Ellen  sat  by  the  window,  in  the  only  chair  we  had, 
Patching  for  me  and  the  children,  and  looking  so  worn  and 

sad. 
I  thpnght  of  the  wreck  I'd  made  her — they  called  her 

*  *  handsome  Nell , ' ' 
When  I  was  a  thriving  farmer,  and  she  the  village  belle. 

The  children  came  from  school,  little  Jenny,  and  manly 

Bert; 
Bert  was  mad,  and  Jenny  was  crying  as  if  she  w.'is  hurt. 
"Oh,  motiier,"  said  Bert,  **  I  know,  I'm  sure  you'll  say  it's 

a  sin. 
But  I  doubled  Joe  right  up,  for  calling  our  Jenny  *  Gin.' 

"Oh,  mother,  say,  we  ain't,  to  blame  for  father,  are  we, 

now?' 
I  wouldn't  drink  if  I  was  a  man,  I  couldn't,  anyhow. 
I  can  remember  father  when  he  was  like  other  men ; 
Folks  wouldn't  have  called  us   *  drunkard's   brats ; '  say, 

mother,  would  they  then?" 
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I  lay  so  still  and  quiet-like  they  thought  me  sound  asleep. 
The  children  kept  a  talking,  and  their  words  they  sunk  in 

deep. 
I  heard  how  little  Jenny  and  my  bov  were  knocked  about. 
And  all  because  their  father  was  a  drunken,  lazy  lout. 

I  didn't  eat  no  supper,  I  hadn't  no  appetite. 

But  I  lay  and  thought  it  over,  and  tried  to  do  what's  right ; 

At  first  1  said  I'd  drown  myself,  then  thought  of  my  poor 

wife; 
She  seemed  to  love  me  just  as  well,  though  I'd  led  her  such 

a  life. 

So  I  changed  my  mind  again,  and  saw  things  in  clearer 

light ; 
I  wouldn't  throw  my  life  away,  but  fix  it  ovef  right. 
And  as  soon  as  it  was  morning  I  went  to  Pai*son  Ray, 
And  had  him  draw  me  up  a  pledge  and  signed  that  very  day. 

Tou'd  oughter  seen  my  Nellie  when  I  told  her  what  I'd 

done. 
The  look  that  came  upon  her  face  was  brighter  than  the 

sun; 
And  then  it  faded  right  away,  and  left  her  worn  and  pale, 
I  read  it  jest  as  plain  as  day,  she  thought  I'd  surely  fail. 

That  look  made  me  feel  stronger,  for  it  somehow  touched 

my  pride, 
I  put  out  my  hand  for  Ellen,  and  drew  her  to  my  side. 
And  I  said  with  heaven  to  help  me,  and  those  I  love  so 

dear, 
I'd  keep  the  pledge  Fd  taken,  and  she  needn't  have  a  fear. 

It's  just  a  week  to-day  since  I've  tasted  a  single  drop. 
And  it  makes  me  kinder  weak  like,  it's  such  a  sudden  stop. 
So  I'll  take  that  glass  you've  mixed,  Bill,  and  —  and  throw 

it  in  the  fire. 
Did  you  'spose  I  meant  to  kill  my  wife,  and  make  myself  a 

liar? 

Just  see  the  blue  flames  flicker,  and  smell  the  sickening 

smell. 
You  may  say  just  what  you  please,  now,  but  it  makes  me 
_         think  of — well. 


i 
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IVe  drank  it  with  you  often,  bat  I  never  will  again; 
Say,  boys,  come  sign  the  pledge  with  me,  and  let^s  be  better 
men. 

Come,  Bill,  you  know  what  cronies  you  and  I  have  always 

been. 
When  we  begun  it  we  were  boys,  and  it  clung  to  us  as 

men. 
And  you  married  Ellen's  sister  the  day  I  married  Nell ; 
How  glad  we  was  to  get  them  Hwould  be  very  hard  to  tell. 

But  you  know  we  took  to  drinking  in  two  or  three  short 

years, 
^  And  your  wife  she  took  to  scolding,  and  mine  she  took  to 

tears. 
We  made  the  road  a  crooked  one,  but,  Bill,  it  ain't  too 

late, — 
Tou'U  sign  f    O,  bless  you,  my  old  Mend ;  'please  God  we'll 

make  it  straight. 

And,  Charlie,  I  can't  help  but  think  you've  used  your 

talents  bad, 
You's  always  clear  ahead  of  us  when  you  was  but  a  lad. 
We  all  went  down  to  see  you  off  when  you  to  college 

went. 
And  none  of  us  had  been  surprised  if  you'd  been  President 

But  you  was  kinder  weakly,  and  your  stomach  wam't  jest 

right. 
And  you  took  to  drinking  wine,  and  finally  you  got  tight. 
You  didn't  begin  with  whiskey — 'twas   wine,  the  very 

best. 
And  before  you  knew  it,  Charlie,  fell  as  low  as  all  the 

rest. 

Your  poor  mother's  heart  is  breaking,  your  father's  bowed 

with  shame. 
And  there's  another,  dearer  yet,   but  I  won't  speak  her 

name. 
She  gave  you  up  for  drinking,  but  her  love  she  don't 

forget. 
And  now  that  you  have  signed  the  pledge  you  two'll  be 

happy  yet. 
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That^s  right,  step  np  and  sign  the  pledge,  put  down  yonr 

name  right  here ; 
George  Smith,  Will  Foster,  Henry  James  —  you'll  keep  it, 

never  fear. 
Landlord,  I^m  hurting  trade,  I  know,  hut  then  Pm  doing 

riffht,  .ivr 

It's  jest  the  same  as  making  day  out  of  the  darkest  night 

I  hain't  a  thing  against  ye,  sir  \  I  only  hate  yonr  trade. 
And  I  hate  the  kind  of  failings  your  trade  and  you  have 

made. 
But  I  ain^t  the  kind  of  man  that  gives  others  all  the  hlame, 
I  take  my  share,  and  I  know  right  well,  the  rest'U  do  the 

same 

But  by  your  hopes  of  heaven,  sir,  and  by  your  fears  of  hell. 
Don't  tempt  us  from  our  pledges  —  What !  not  a  drop  youHl 

sell  ? 
You're  going  to  sign  the  pled ge^  and  pour  out  the  cussed  stuffs 
Hurrah!  the  landlord's  signed  his  name,  he's  beat  us,  sure 

enough ! 


FIREI    FIREI 

"No,  thank  ye,  sir;  no  drink.  IVe  taken  the  pledge. 
Don't  smile,  sir  —  I'm  in  earnest.  The  story  yon  want  to 
know  about,  all  happened  through  drink.  I  was  never 
^iven  to  take  too  much,  sir;  but  I  swore  off  altogether  after 
mat,  and  the  very  sight  of  it  turns  me  sick. 

**  Well,  sir,  I'm  head  carpenter  now,  as  you  know,  but 
when  I  took  my  first  engagement  at  the  theatre  it  was  only 
as  assistant.  1  ain't  much  improved  in  looks,  manners,  or 
book-learning,  so  you  can  judge  for  youraelf,  sir,  that  I 
wasn't  the  sort  of  chap  for  a  pretty  girl  to  fall  in  love 
with ;   but  I  loved  her,  sir,  with  all  my  heart. 

** Poor  Lizzie!  To  look  at  her  now,  you  wouldn't  think 
she  was  the  prettiest  of  our  ballet  ladies  —  as  good  and 
honest  a  girl  as  ever  lived.  She  knew  I  was  struck,  and 
was  friendly-like  to  me,  but  just  as  if  I'd  been  her  brother 

Lord,  sir,  what's  the  good  of  my  explaining?    You 

gentlemen  as  writes  plays,  you  know  now  it  always  turns 
out.     She  only  cared  for  a  man  as  broke  her  heart. 
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••He  was  the  box-keeper;  quite  a  gentleman  to  a  poor 
assistant  carpenter  like  me,  Tom  wasn't  a  bad  sort  when 
he  was  in  his  senses;  but  he  had  two  devils  for  his  masters 
—  drinf  andjealousy.  When  they  were  on  him  he  was 
like  mad.  Wnen  I  heard  he  was  going  to  marry  Lizzie, 
I  -.  amed  her.  Bless  you,  sir,  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a 
stone  wall,  as  to  a  woman  in  love ;  the  best  on  'em  will  say 
hard  things  to  you  then      She  looked  at  me  quite  soiTowful 

'*  *  Joe,  I'm  surprised  (hat  you  should  do  a  mean  thing  *' 
Poor  girl,  she  fancied  I  was  speaking  ill  of  Tom  because  I 
was  left  out  in  the  cold. 

•*  Well,  sir,  it  went  on  pretty  well  for  the  first  year.  He 
did  row  Lizzie  if  any  man  spoke  a  civil  word  to  her,  but  he 
kept  off  the  drink  pretty  steadily.  After  little  Rosie  was 
born,  poor  Lizzie  was  so  ill  she  had  to  give  up  dancing,  and 
never  could  take  to  it  again,  so  they  lived  on  Tom's  salary 
and  what  little  washing  she  could  take  in.  They  still  mi^ht 
have  got  on  comfortably  but  Tom  took  to  drinking  agam 
The  more  he  drank  the  more  jealous  he  was,  and  from  year 
to  year  that  home  gi'ew  more  wretched  and  miserable. 
Although  Rosie  was  my  godchild,  I  never  dared  go  to  see 
them,  for  fear  of  getting  Lizzie  into  trouble ;  bat  whenever 
Rosie  saw  me  on  the  street  she  would  run  up  to  be  kissed, 
and  dive  in  my  pockets  for  sweeties,  as  I  always  kept  for 
her.  She  was  a  perfect  angel,  that  child  was,  sir ;  the  only 
bit  of  happiness  her  mother  had  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
one  thing  her  drunken  father  cared  for,  and  I  think  he  wor- 
shipped the  very  ground  she  stood  on. 

"  When  she  was  five  years  old  Tom  got  acquainted  with 
a  scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Slug,  who  seemed  to  live  at  the 
public  round  the  corner.  About  two  years  before  Lizzie 
was  married  Slug,  who  was  property-man  at  our  house,  got 
kicked  out  by  our  manager  for  insulting  Lizzie,  as  having 
his  own  daughter  in  the  leading  parts  he  was  very  strict 
about  the  ladies  of  the  company  being  treated  with  proper 
*espect! 

**  Well,  sir,  this  man  Slug  vowed  vengeance  on  Lizzie  and 
the  manager,  but  he  got  into  trouble  shortly  after  and  dis- 
appieared  When  he  turned  up  again  in  the  neighborhood 
he  soon  contrived  to  drink  himself  into  Tom*s  friendship, 
and  then,  sir,  evil  began  brewing  in  earnest.  Tom  had  of 
late,  and  on  several  occasions,  been  so  very  much  the  worse 
for  drink  when  on  duty  that  he  was  fined  heavily.     It  was 
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the  rule  of  the  theati*e,  and  had  to  be  kept  to,  in  justice  to 
the  other  officials  who  behaved  well.  But  our  manager  is 
a  good  man,  sir,  as  you  must  know;  he  didn^t  want  the 
innocent  to  suffer  for  the  guilty,  so  whatever  was  stopped 
out  of  Tom^s  salary  he  sent  to  his  wife,  that  she  and  the 
child  should  not  starve,  but  on  condition  she  should  keep  it 
dark  from  her  husband.  I  do  believe,  sir,  that  the  mana- 
ger pretended  the  fines  came  oftener  than  they  did,  that  he 
might  help  her  without  hurting  her  pride. 

"  How  that  blackguard.  Slug,  found  it  all  out  I  can^t  tell, 
but  he  did.  So  on  a  Saturday,  just  before  the  morning  per- 
formance, and  after  he^d  primed  up  Tom  with  liqaor  he 
told  him  all  about  it. 

**  *  And  now  what  do  you  think  of  your  precious  mana^ 

fer? '  he  said,    *  Why,  you  fool,  don't  you  know  I  was 
icked  out  of  the  theatre  for  being  civil  to  LizzieP     Can't 
you  see  he's  after  her  himself,  you  blind  idiot?' 

*•  You  may  guess,  sir,  that  tliis  foul  lie  nearly  took  away 
what  little  sense  drink  had  left  Tom,  but  he  did  not  get 
violent,  he  was  brooding-like,  and  when  some  one  from  the 
theatre  took  him  off  to  his  duty  he  followed  him  like 
one  in  a  dream.  When  the  audience  had  all  taken  their 
seats,  Tom  went  and  sat  himself  in  the  corner  of  an  empty 
box,  revolving  in  his  head  how  best  he  could  ruin  the  man- 
ager. Suddenly,  near  the  end  of  the  performance,  a  devil- 
ish idea  flashed  through  his  mind. 

**  *  That  would  do  for  him  and  his  theatre,'  he  muttered, 
and,  hiding  himself  in  one  of  the  curtains  of  the  box,  he 
shouted:  'Fire!   Fire!' 

**  Oh,  sir,  that  awful  cry ;  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Our 
old  theatre  was  very  different  from  the  present  house,  as 
any  one  can  get  out  of  quite  easy.     It  was  a  pokey  little 

flace,  with  narrow  passes,  and  the  crush  was  awful.  Sir, 
say  a  man  who  causes  a  panic  ought  to  be  hung!  By  a 
sort  of  miracle  there  was  only  one  death,  but  many  were 
hurt  and  injured. 

**  I  saw  Tom  coming  out  of  the  theatre  after  it  was  emp- 
^,  with  a  wild  look  m  his  eyes,  and  fearing  mischief  I 
rollowed  him  home.  The  half-uttered  curse  stopped  on  his 
lips  when  he  saw  Lizzie  alone,  it  was  such  a  very  unusual 
thing. 

"  *  Where's  the  child? '  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

**  *  Please  don't  be  angiy,  Tom ;    Rosie  begged  so  hard  I 
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had  not  the  heart  to  say  no.  The  landlady  has  taken  her  to 
the  morning  performance/ 

*•  With  a  wild  cry  Tom  rushed  out  into  the  street.  As  he 
met  a  crowd  of  people  I  saw  him  fall  down  as  <me  struck 
dead.  You  guess,  sir,  it  was  the  body  of  poor  little  Rosie 
that  they  were  bringing  home.  The  only  child  in  the  audi- 
ence had  been  the  only  victim.  The  curse  had  fallen  on 
the  one  thing  Tom  loved.  Poor  little  ange],  killed  by  her 
father !  Our  bad  deeds  always  come  home  to  us,  sir ;  but 
it^s  seldom  they  come  so  quick. 

•*  The  poor  mother  lost  her  reason ;  it's  a  mercy  she  did. 
When  Tom  woke  from  his  fainting  fit  he  was  an  altered 
man ;  it  was  pitiful  to  see  the  way  remorse  was  torturing 
him.  From  tnat  day  he  only  drauK  water;  but  it  was  too 
late,  sir  —  it  soon  killed  him. 

**  What's  become  of  Lizzie,  did  you  say,  sir?  She  is  my 
-wife.  Surprised  at  my  maiTying  a  woman  as  has  lost  her 
mind?  Well,  sir,  she  is  more  like  my  baby  than  my  wife. 
There  was  no  one  living,  sir,  but  me  to  take  care  of  her; 
and,  although  she  wouldn't  know  it,  poor  girl,  I  wouldn't 
^ve  the  neighbors  any  right  to  take  away  her  character. 
Good  of  me,  sir?  Bless  you,  no.  She  has  just  enough 
sense  left  to  know  me;  and  when  she  says  *Kind  Joe,  I 
-wouldn't  have  any  other  man  stand  in  my  shoes  for  the 
world."  Meriem. 


CONCURRENT    TESTIMONY. 

"Is  it  wrong  to  kiss?  "  asked  a  timid  maid 
Of  the  shimmering  sands  that  border  the  deep. 

But  no  answer  she  got  save  the  wavelets  played 
A  roundelay  gay  as  they  kissed  her  feet. 

She  asked  the  sun,  but  he  only  turned 
His  saucy  face  from  the  eastern  sky. 

And  kissed  her  cheeks  till  they  fairly  burned. 
And  a  tear  of  vexation  dimmed  her  eye. 

She  asked  the  wind  as  it  came  from  the  south 
The  self-same  question.    The  answer  came, 

For  a  zephyr  sprang  up  and  kissed  her  mouth 
And  ruby  red  lips  till  they  seemed  aflame. 
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She  asked  a  yonth  who  had  chanced  along. 
And  the  moral  question  was  solved  in  a  thrice ; 

For  he  answered :   **  O  maiden,  it  may  be  wrong. 
But "  —  here  he  proved  it  —  "  It's  very  nice ! " 

If  the  sea,  and  sun,  and  soft  south  wind 

Kiss  unmolested  by  bolt  or  ban, 
Where  the  heart  is  eager,  and  lips  and  mind 

Are  not  reluctant,  why  shouldn't  man? 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "NANCY  JANE." 

The  sky  was  dark,  and  the  iron-bound  coast 

Of  tlie  Battery  loomed  nigh, 
When  stout  Ben  Bow  of  the  Nancy  Jane 

O'er  the  billows  cast  his  eye ; 
But  his  eye  returned,  and  the  steadfast  glare 

Of  his  nose's  tip  renewed, 
For  the  cast  came  too,  that  had  dwelt  therein 

Ever  since  the  world  it  viewed. 

Then  a  sigh  he  heaved  o'er  the  Nancy's  bows. 

With  a  wild  convulsive  throe. 
And  he  muttered  words  which  I  can't  repeat, 

For  his  speech  was  somewhat  low. 
Then  his  glass  he  seized,  and  looked  again, 

With  an  anxious  gaze  and  keen ; 
But  the  inky  flood  he  swept  in  vain, 

For  he  couldn't  sweep  it  clean. 

And  aye  the  frown  on  his  brow  increased 

As  he  marked  the  driving  clouds, 
While  dead-eyos  gleamed  through  the  growing  gloom, 

And  the  air  seemed  full  of  shrouds. 
Down  into  the  fathomless  deep  he  hove 

The  lead,  with  a  seaman's  prayer ; 
But  the  fathomless  deep  it  proved  indeed, 

For  there  wasn't  a  fathom  there. 

Then  murk  and  murkier  grew  the  sky, 

And  fiercer  rolled  the  tide. 
And  bold  Ben  Bow  was  quite  unmanned, 

So  he  raised  his  voice  and  cried 
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Unmanned  was  he,  and  he  well  might  be, 

For  his  men  were  all  ashore ; 
And  he  cried  aloiid,  for  he  cried  "Ahoy I 

Till  his  cry  became  a  roar. 

•*  Ahoy ! "  he  cried,  and  across  the  tide, 

*•  Ay,  ay ! "  his  men  reply ; 
But  never  they'd  answered  yet  as  tars, 

Thouofh  they  oft  replied  **  Ay,  ay '  *' 
For  thoagh  as  staunch  as  tars  may  be. 

Each  day  saw  new  disasters. 
As  the  Nancy  Jane  was  a  brig,  d'ye  see. 

And  none  can  serve  two  masters 

Then  his  mate  drew  Ben  aside,  who  seemed, 

As  the  crew  said,  "  much  consamed,'^ 
For  oft  his  shaggy  brows  he  knit. 

And  his  eyes  at  times  he  "  darned." 
For  the  dreaded  blow  seemed  near  at  last, 

And  his  hoard  of  choice  Havanas 
Had  all  been  "smoked,"  so  his  mate  opined. 

To  judge  by  the  customs  manners. 

But  higher  and  higher  the  waves  arose. 

And  first  the  anchor  parted. 
And  then,  it  was  seen,  not  merely  a  plank. 

But  the  whole  of  the  ship  had  started. 
When  this  the  customs  officer  saw. 

His  heart  grew  sore  with  trouble, 
For  the  captain  toward  him  stretched  his  hands. 

And  the  sight  he  saw  was  double. 

At  that,  to  the  shore  he  madly  rushed. 

And  shouted,  "Avast!    Belay!  " 
But  small  and  smaller  the  Nancy  grew, 

For  she  quickly  wore  away. 
And  lo!  as  ne  watched  that  noble  ship. 

With  a  sort  of  shuddering  quiver, 
With  her  captain  bold  and  her  crew,  went  down ; — 

But  she  only  went  down  the  river! 
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THE    WAR    WITH    ALCOHOL. 

Awake!  nor  longer  sleep; 

The  bugle  calls  throughout  the  land ; 
Let  not  the  few  their  vigils  keep 

With  bitter  foes  on  every  hand. 
The  foe  has  been,  full  many  a  year. 

Preparing  for  the  strife. 
And  if  we  falter  through  our  fear 

He'll  take  our  Nation's  life. 
Enlisted  in  his  army  strong 

Are  many  thousand  men, 
Prepared  for  battle  hard  and  long. 

They  care  not  where  or  when; 
They  vow  they  will  destroy 

Our  temperance  forts  and  walls. 
Our  forces  scatter,  man  and  boy. 

Till  the  flag  of  Temperance  falls. 

Sound  forth  the  bugle,  call  our  men. 

Our  noble  girls  and  boys. 
Our  women,  too ;  let  all  come  in 

To  share  the  victor's  joys. 
Our  Grand  Commander  up  on  high 

Commissions  us  to  go ; 
He'll  guide  us  with  unerring  eye 

To  victory  o'er  the  foe. 
Our  battle  will  be  long; 

Bitter  and  fierce  the  strife ; 
Our  foe  is  desperate  and  strong. 

Hard  fighting  for  his  life. 

And  we  must  choose  our  weapons  well. 

And  get  our  forces  into  line ; 
Bullets  and  guns  will  ne'er  do  well 

In  such  a  trying  time* 
With  ballots  we  must  arm  our  men. 

And  women,  too,  I  say ; 
With  temperance  truths  our  girls  and  boys. 

To  battle  in  the  fray. 
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See !  how  along  our  line 

The  battle  has  begun ; 
From  Maine,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  too, 

We  hear  of  victories  won. 

And  let  us  hope  to  see  the  day, 

O'er  California's  sunny  land. 
When  our  flag  floats ;   then  we  can  say. 

Blest  Temperance  rules  on  every  hand; 
And  not  alone  our  sunny  clime, 

But  all  our  country  great ; 
So  may  we  safely  victory  claim 

When  Tempei'ance  rules  in  every  State. 
That  is  the  end  for  which  we  strive ; 

The  struggle  then  we'll  ne'er  give  o'er. 
Till  Temperance  sits  upon  the  throne. 

And  Alcohol  is  down,  to  rise  no  more. 

W.  E.  Williams. 


ASKING    THE    GOV'NOR. 

Smith  had  just  asked  Mr.  Thompson's  daughter  if  she 
would  give  h'im  a  lift  out  of  the  slough  of  bachelordom, 
and  she  nad  said,  **yes." 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  get  the  old  gentleman's 
permission,  so,  as  Smith  said,  arrangements  might  be  made 
to  hop  the  conjugal  twig. 

Smith  said  he'd  rather  pop  the  interrogatory  to  all  of  old 
Thompson's  daughters,  and  his  sisters,  and  his  lady-cousins, 
and  his  Aunt  Hannah  in  the  country,  and  the  whole  of  his 
female  relations,  than  ask  old  Thompson.  But  it  had  to  be 
done,  and  so  he  went  down  and  studied  out  a  speech  which 
he  was  to  disgorge  at  old  Thompson  the  very  first  time  he 
set  eyes  on  him.  So  Smith  dropped  in  on  him  one  Sunday 
evenmg,  when  all  the  family  had  meandered  around  to 
chapel,  and  found  him  doing  a  sum  in  beer  measure. 

"How  are  you.  Smith?"  said  old  Thompson,  as  the  for- 
mer walked  in,  white  as  a  piece  of  chalk  and  trembling  as 
if  he  had  swallowed  a  condensed  earthquake.  Smith  was 
afraid  to  answer,  'cause  he  wasn't  sure  about  that  speech. 
He  knew  he  had  to  keep  his  grip  on  it  while  he  had  it  there. 
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or  it  would  slip  from  him  quicker  than  an  oiled  eel  throngh 
an  auger  hole.     So  he  blurted  out:  — 

"  Mr^  Thompson,  sir ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unknown  to 
yon  that,  during  an  extended  period  of  some  Qyb  years,  I 
have  been  busily  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  commer- 
cial enterprise ' 

'*  Is  that  so,  and  keepin'  it  a  secret  all  this  time,  while  I 
thought  you  were  keepln^  shop?  WeU,  by  George,  you're 
a  ^cute  soul,  ain't  you? '' 

Smith  had  to  begin  and  think  it  over  again,  to  get  the 
run  of  it :  — 

'*  Mr.  Thompson,  sir;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unknown  to 
you  that,  during  the  extended  period  of  fiye  years,  I  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  commercial  en- 
terprise, with  me  determination  to  secure  a  sufficient  main- 
tenance  " 

'*  Sit  down.  Smith,  and  help  yourself  to  beer.  Don't  stand 
there  holding  your  hat  like  a  blind  beggar  with  paralysis. 
I  never  have  seen  you  behave  yourself  so  queer  in  all  my 
bom  days." 

Smith  had  been  knocked  out  again,  and  so  he  had  to  wan- 
der back  to  take  a  fresh  start :  — 

** Mr.  Thompson,  sir;  it  may  not  be  unknown  to  you  that, 
during  an  extended  period  of  five  yeare,  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  a  commercial  enterprise,  witJi 
the  determination  to  procure  a  sufficient  maintenance " 

••  Well?  "  asked  old  Thompson,  but  Smith  went  on : 

**  In  the  hope  that  some  day  I  might  enter  wedlock,  and 
bestow  my  earthly  possessions  upon  one  whom  I  could  call 
my  own.  I  have  been  a  lonely  man,  sir,  and  have  felt  that 
it  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone ;  therefore  I  would '* 

•  *  Neither  is  it ;  I'm  glad  you  came  in.    How's  your  father  ?  " 

"Mr.  Thompson,  sir; "said  Smith,  in  despairing  con- 
fusion, raising  his  voice  to  a  yell,  "  it  may  not  be  unknown 
to  yt>u  that,  during  an  extended  period  of  a  lonely  man,  I 
have  been  engaged  to  enter  wedlock,  and  bestowed  all  my 
enterprise  on  one  whom  I  could  determine  to  be  good  for 
cei*tain  possessions — no,  I  mean,  that  is — Mr.  Thompson, 
sir;  it  may  not  be  unknown " 

"And  then,  again,  it  may.  Look  here.  Smith:  you'd 
better  lay  down  and  take  something  warm,  yon  ain't  weU." 

Smith's  eyes  stuck  wildly  out  of  his  head  with  embarrass- 
ment, but  he  went  on  again : 
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<« 


Mr.  Thompson,  sir;  it  may  not  be  lonely  to  you  to 
prosecute  me  whom  a  friend,  for  a  commercial  maintenance, 
but  —  but  —  eh  —  dang  it  —  Mr.  Thompson,  sir ;  it " 

**  Oh,  Smith,  you  talk  like  a  fool.  I  never  saw  a  more 
first-class  idiot  m  the  course  of  my  whole  life.  What's  the 
matter  with  you,  anyhow?  " 

"Mr.  Thompson,  sir;  "said  Smith,  in  an  agony  of  be- 
"wilderment,  "  it  may  not  be  unknown  that  you  prosecuted  a 
lonely  man  who  is  not  good  for  a  commercial  period  of 
w^edlock  for  some  five  years,  but " 

"  See  here.  Smith,  you're  drunk,  and  if  you  can't  behave 
better  than  that,  you'd  better  leave ;  if  you  don't,  I'll  chuck 
you  out,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

*'Mr.  Thompson,  sir;  "  said  Smith,  frantic  with  despair, 
**  it  may  not  be  known  to  you  that  my  earthly  possessions 
are  engaged  to  enter  wedlock  five  years  with  a  sufficiently 
lonely  man,  who  is  not  good  for  a  commercial  main- 
tenance   " 

'*  The  very  deuce  he  isn't.  Now  you  jist  git  up  and  git 
out,  or  I'll  knock  what  little  brains  out  you've  got  left." 

With  that,  old  Thompson  took  Smith  and  shot  him  into 
the  street  as  if  he'd  run  him  against  a  locomotive  train  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Before  old  Tliompson  had 
time  to  shut  the  front  door.  Smith  collected  his  legs,  and 
one  thing  and  another  that  were  lying  around  on  the  pave- 
ment arranged  himself  in  a  vertical  position,  and  yelled 
out :  — 

**  Mr.  Thompson,  sir;  it  may  not  be  known  to  you " 

which  made  the  old  fellow  so  pink  with  rage,  that  he  went 
out  and  set  a  bull  terrier  on  Smith,  before  he  had  a  chance 
to  lift  a  brogan,  and  there  was  a  scientific  dog  fight,  with 
odds  in  favor  of  the  dog,  for  he  had  an  awful  hold  for  such 
a  small  animal. 

Smith  afterwards  married  the  girl  and  lived  happily 
about  two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  told  a  con- 
fidential friend  that  he  would  willingly  take  more  trouble, 
and  undergo  a  million  more  dog  bites  —  to  get  rid  of  her. 
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THE  SOLDIERS'  MONUMENT. 

This  monument,  fiuiltless  as  a  work  of  art,  boOt  by  the 
generositj  of  willing  hands  and  loving  hearts,  and  dedicated 
m  Bight  of  many  tfaoosands  of  citizens^  should  be  a  perpet- 
nal  rebuke  to  mose  who  cavil  aboot  or  croak  oyer  oar  im- 
pending dangers.  This  monament  is  not  raised  to  omar- 
ment  a  fleeting  pc^tical  shadow  cnr  crombling  fabric  of 
government.  It  is  raised  to  add  its  weight  of  confidence  in 
the  best  coantrj  and  government  on  earth,  a  country  and 
government  whose  coarse  €i  greatness  and  whose  measure 
of  national  purity  and  perfection  are  but  begun.  This 
monament  is  placed  here  to  exUA  the  hkct  th;it  these  men 
of  Augusta  did  not  suffer  nor  die  for  naught,  when  they  de> 
voted  their  existence  to  the  noblest  military  ccmtest  of 
which  the  human  race  can  boast. 

For  no  barren  project  of  local  vanity,  not  for  the  revival 
of  the  traditions  of  combats  of  slaughter  on  hostile  fields, 
but  to  immortalize  patriots  and  patriotism  do  we,  this  day» 
in  sober  demeanor,  with  serious  thought  and  with  reverent 
words,  bequeath  to  succeeding  generations  this  gift  of  the 
loyal  living  in  remembrance  of  the  loyal  dead.  A  great 
Union  soldier  once  said :  "  Forgiving  the  past  but  not  for- 
getting it,  we  will  cherish  the  memories  of  the  war  for- 
ever." That  with  us  is  a  universal  sentiment,  for  we  have 
nothing,  save  our  religion,  that  is  purer  or  loftier  to  cherish 
than  the  memories  of  the  war.  At  once  we  dismiss  the 
weak  babble,  that  anniversaries  reserved  to  decorate  the 
final  resting-place  of  soldiers  and  monuments  erected  in 
their  esteem,  tend  to  keep  alive  the  recollections  of  the 
civil  war.  Thank  God  those  recollections  are,  and  are  to  be 
kept  alive.  Alas  for  the  American  nation  when  it  no  longer 
thrills  with  conscious  pride  to  the  memories  of  its  grandest 
hour.  It  would  be  a  criminal  slander  on  human  nature  to 
impute  indifference  on  our  part  to  the  men  who  made  ns 
what  we  are. 

Whiter  for  the  fires  that  strove  to  blacken  and  blast  its 
fame ;  purer  for  the  blood  that  watered  its  base ;  stronger 
for  the  tramp  of  armed  men  around  its  assaulted  portals; 
we  now  and  here  rejoice  in  the  rescued  temple  of  our  lib- 
erties. The  credit  and  glory  of  the  undesecrated  walls  of 
that  temple  and  of  its  unmoved  foundations  is  due  to  the 
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work  and  hardships  of  the  American  soldier.  By  the  sol- 
dier is  meant  the  men  who  did  the  fighting.  They  are  here 
with  us,  of  all  parties,  of  every  creed,  of  difi'erent  birth; 
they  are  here  riveted  together  in  the  fellowship  and 
brotherhood  of  common  services.  Some  have  not  with 
them  the  entire  quota  of  legs  or  arms  belonging  to  able- 
bodied  men,  but  their  hearts  have  lost  nothing,  for  they  are 
the  hearts  of  loyal  soldiers,  and  no  truer  hearts  of  oak  ever 
beat  in  human  form  anywhere.  And  for  you,  who  have 
c<)me  to  us  to-day  with  armless  sleeves  and  hobbling  upon 
crutches,  my  praver  is,  and  my  hope  is,  that  there  is  a  bet- 
ter land,  where  tne  "  missing  links"  may  one  day  be  found, 
and  where  the  departed  members  may  oe  restored  never  to 
part  again. 

Thirty-two  regiments  of  infantry,  seven  companies  of 
artillery,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  Maine  sent  to  the  front. 
It  was  their  service,  combined  with  that  of  their  loyal  asso- 
ciates, which  made  us  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1^2,  fellow- 
citizens ,  enjoying  the  same  rights,  the  same  chances,  the 
same  incalculable  career,  whether  we  hail  from  the  East 
or  from  the  West,  or  are  of  the  South  or  the  North.  We 
are  fellow-citizens  to  the  crack  of  doom,  entitled  to  equality 
of  citizenship  in  our  common  country,  whether  we  once 
wore  blue  or  ^ay,  or  whether  we  fell  into  line  and  kept 
step  to  the  music  of  Dixie  and  double-quicked  to  the  rebel 
yell,  or  carried  our  muskets  at  right-shoulder  shift  to  the 
refrain  of  John  Brown  or  the  tone  of  Yankee  Doodle. 
Honor,  then,  to  the  American  soldier  now  and  ever.  Honor 
him  in  sermon  and  speech.  Honor  him  in  sonnet,  stanza, 
and  epic.  Honor  him  in  the  historic  page.  Honor  him  in 
the  un wasting  forms  by  which  art  seeks  to  prolong  his  well- 
earned  fame.  Honor  the  volunteer  soldier  who,  when  his 
work  of  devastation  and  death  was  ended,  put  aside  his 
armor,  melting  into  the  sea  of  citizenship,  making  no  ripple 
of  disturbance  upon  its  vast  surface.  Honor  the  citizen  sol- 
dier of  America,  who  never  knew  the  feeling  of  vindictive- 
ness  or  revenge. 

John  L.  Swift. 
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GOOD-BYE,    PROUD   WORLD. 

Good-bye,  proud  world !  I'm  going  home ; 

Thou  art  not  my  friend ;  I'm  not  thine ; 
Too  long  through  weary  crowds  I  roam  — 

A  river  ark  on  the  ocean  brine ; 
Too  long  I  am  tossed  like  the  driven  foam; 
But  now,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face, 
To  Grandeur  with  his  wild  grimace ; 
To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye, 
To  supple  office,  low  and  high ; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street. 
To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  those  who  go  and  those  who  come. 
Good-bye,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home. 

I  go  to  seek  my  own  hearthstone. 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone, 
A  secret  lodge  in  a  pleasant  land. 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned, 
Where  arches  green  the  livelong  day 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay. 
And  evil  men  have  never  trod, 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

Oh,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  mock  at  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines. 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet? 

Emebson,  1832. 
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THE  FUNNY  SMALL  BOY. 

The  room  it  was  hot. 

And  the  room  it  was  school ; 
So  the  schoolmaster  got 

Fast  asleep  on  his  stool, 
While  the  scholars  were  having  a  frolic. 

Bereft  of  all  reason  and  rule. 

When  a  ball,  badly  aimed, 

Sti-uck  the  schoolmaster's  nose. 
Which  was  lon^  and  quite  famed 

For  its  terrible  blows ; 
Then  he  scowled  on  those  innocent  scholars. 

In  a  way  he  could  scowl  when  he  chose. 

•*  Come  hither,  my  child. 

Thou  art  writing,  I  see  f' 
And  the  schoolmaster  smiled, 

**  Come  now  right  on  my  knee ; 
The  up-strokes,  you  see,  are  made  lightly. 

The  down-strokes  are  heavy  and  free.'^ 

While  that  small  boy  was  tanned, 

Came  his  laughter  —  a  roar. 
And  the  teacher,  so  bland. 

Was  now  vexed,  and  he  swore ; 
For  the  way  that  the  awful  boy  giggled. 

Was  something  unheard  of  before. 

The  teacher  was  beat 

And  deprived  of  his  wind. 
So  he  stood  on  his  feet. 

That  small  boy,  who  just  gi'inned. 
And  who  shook  with  a  mirth  that  was  jolly, 

And  felt  of  his  back  which  was  skinned. 

"  Now  tell  me,  my  son. 

Ere  this  rod  I  employ 
Once  again  for  thy  fun. 

Why  this  wonderful  ioy  ?  " 
•*  Such  a  joke,"  cried  tne  lad,  wild  with  laughter, 

**  You're  whipping  —  ha,  ha  —  the  wrong  boy." 

H.  C.  Dodge. 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

Behold  the  mansion  reared  by  dsedal  Jack ! 

See  the  malt  stored  in  many  a  plethoric  sack, 
In  the  proude  cirque  of  Ivan's  bivouac. 

Mark  how  the  rat^s  felonious  fangs  invade 
The  golden  stores  in  John^s  pavilion  laid. 

Anon  with  velvet  foot  and  Tarquin  strides, 
Subtle  Grimalkin  to  his  quarry  glides  — 
Grimalkin  grim  that  slew  the  fierce  rodent, 
Whose  tooth  insidious  Johannes  sack-cloth  rent, 

Lo !  now  the  deep-mouthed  canine  foes  assault. 
That  vexed  the  avenger  of  the  stolen  malt. 
Stored  in  the  hallowed  precincts  to  that  hall  ^ 
That  rose  complete  at  Jack's  creative  call. 

Here  stalks  the  impetuous  cow  with  crumpled  horn, 
Whereon  the  exacerbating  hound  was  torn, 
Who  bayed  the  feline  slaughter-beast,  that  slew 
The  rat  predacious,  whose  keen  fangs  ran  through 
The  textile  fibres  that  involve  the  grain 
Whujh  lay  in  Hans^  inviolate  domain. 

Here  walks  forlorn  the  damsel  crowned  with  rue. 
Lactiferous  spoils  from  vaccine  dugs  who  drew 
Of  that  corniculate  beast  whose  tortuous  horn 
Tossed  to  the  clouds,  in  fierce,  vindictive  scorn. 
The  hurrying  hound,  whose  braggart  bark  and  stir 
Arched  the  lithe  spine  and  rearea  the  indignant  fur 
Of  Puss,  that,  with  verminicidal  claw. 
Struck  the  weird  rat,  in  whose  insatiate  maw. 
Lay  reeking  malt,  that  erst  in  Juan's  courts  we  saw. 

Robed  in  senescent  garb,  that  seems,  in  sooth, 
Too  long  a  prey  to  Chronos'  iron  tootli. 
Behold  the  man  whose  amorous  lips  incline. 
Full  of  young  Eros'  osculative  sign. 
To  the  lorn  maiden,  whose  lact-albic  hands 
Drew  albu-lactic  wealth  from  lacteal  glands 
Of  that  immortal  bovine,  by  whose  horn, 
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Distort  to  realms  ethereal,  was  borne 
The  beast  Catulean,  vexer  of  that  sly 
Ulysses  quadrupedal,  who  made  die 
The  old  mordacious  rat  that  dared  devour 
Ante-cedaneous  ale  in  John^s  domestic  bower. 

IjO  !  here,  with  hirsute  honors  doffed,  succinct 

Of  saponaceous  locks,  the  priest  who  linked 

In  Hymen^s  golden  bands  the  torn  unthrift. 

Whose  means  exiguous  stared  from  many  a  rift. 

Even  as  he  kissed  the  virgin  all  forlorn. 

Who  milked  the  cow  with  implicated  horn. 

Who  in  fine  wrath  the  canine  torturer  skied, 

That  dared  to  vex  the  insidious  muricide. 

Who  let  auroral  effluence  through  the  pelt 

Of  the  sly  rat  that  robbed  the  palace  Jack  had  built. 

The  loud  cantankerous  shanghai  comes  at  last,. 
Whose  shouts  arouse  the  shorn  ecclesiast. 
Who  sealed  the  vows  of  Hymen's  sacrament 
To  him  who,  robed  in  garments  indigent, 
Exosculates  the  damsel  lachiymose, 
Th'  emulgator  of  that  horned  brute  morose 
That  tossed  the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that  kilt 
The  rat,  that  ate  uie  malt,  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Jack  built. 


BLIND  NED. 

Who  is  dat  'ar  a  playin*  ?  Shucks  !  I  wish  I  wuzn't  blin' ; 
But  when  de  Lord  he  tuk  my  eyes,  he  lef '  my  yeahs  behin'. 
Is  dat  you,   Mahs'r  Bob  ?     I  fought  I  recognized  your 

bowin' ; 
I  said  I  knowed  'twas  you,  soon's  I  heered  de  fiddle  goin'. 

Sho  !  dat  ain't  right — jes'  le'  me  show  you  how  to  play  dat 

tune  — 
I  feel  like  I  could  make  de  fiddle  talk  dis  afternoon. 
Now,  don't  you  see  that  counter's  jes  a  little  bit  too  high? 
Well,  nebber  min'  —  I  guess  you'll  learn  to  tune  her  by  an' 

by. 


' 
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ToB^s  jes'  like  all  masicianers  *dat  learns  to  play  by  note; 
You  ain't  got  mosic  in  you,  8o  you  has  to  hab  it  wrote ; 
Now  dat  ain't  science  —  why  de  debbil  don't  you  play  by 

yeah? 
For  dat's  de  onlies'  kin'  ob  music  fittin'  for  to  heah. 

Do  yon  suppose,  when  David  wuz  a  picldn'  on  de  harp. 
He  ebber  knowed  de  difference  atwixt  a  flat  an'  sharp  ! 
But  any  tnne  you  called  for,  he  could  pick  it  all  de  same. 
For  David  knowed  de  music,  'dough  he  didn^t  know  de 
name. 

Now,  what  shill  I  begin  on  P     Somefin'  lively,  fas',  an' 

quick  ? 
Well,  sah,  jes  pay  attention,  an'  I'll  gib  you  "  Cap'n  Dick." 
Yah!  yah!  young  mahs'r,  don't  you  feel  jes'  like  you  want 

to  pat  ? 
You'll  hab  to  practise  for  awhile  before  you  ekals  dat ! 

Dere  ain't  nobody  round  dis  place  kin  plav  wid  Uncle  Ned, 
Dey  isn't  got  it  in  deir  fingers,  ne'der  in  deir  head ; 
,Dafr  fiddler  ^  Bill,  dey  talks  about  —  I  heerd   him  play  a 

piece. 
An'  I  declar*  it  sounded  like  a  fox  among  de  geese. 

A  violeen  is  like  an  'ooman ;  mighty  hard  to  guide. 
An'  mighty  hard  to  keep  in  order  arter  onct  it's  bnyed  - 
Dere's  alluz  somefin'  'bout  it  out  ob  kelter,  more  or  less* 
An'  'tain't  de  fancies'  lookin'  ones  dat  alluz  does  de  bes'. 

Dis  yere's  a  splendid  inst'nment  —  I  'spec'  itcost  a  heap; 
You  ra'ly  ougnt  to  let  me  have  dis  fiddle  for  to  keep  — 
It  ain't  no  use  to  you,  sah ;  for,  widout  it's  in  de  man, 
He  kain't  get  music  out  de  fines'  fiddle  in  de  Ian'. 

It  'quires  a  pow'r  ob  science  for  to  fiddle,  sah,  you  see. 
An'  science  comes  by  natur' ;  dat's  de  way  it  is  wid  me  — 
But  Ijord  !  dat  Bill !    It  'muses  me  to  heah  him  talkin'  big ; 
You  nebber  heerd  a  braggin*  fiddler  play  a  decent  jig  ! 

Dat  Bill,  he  is  a  caution,  sah  !    I  wonder  now  whar  he 
An'  oder  folks  I  knows  of — yes,  I  wonder  whar'll  dey  be 
In  Hebben,  when  de  music's  playin',  an'  de  angels  shout — 
If  Bill  should  jine  in  de  chorus,  dey  would  hab  to  put  him 
out. 
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Wen,  good-by,  MahsV  Bob,  sah;  when  you's  nuffin'  else  to 

do, 
Jes'  sen'  for  dis  ol'  darkey,  an'  bell  come  an'  play  for  you ; 
An'  don't  give  up  your  practisin'  —  you's  only  sebenteen  — 
An'  mebbe  when  you  s  oV  as  me  you'll  play  de  violeen. 

Irwin  Russell. 


HOW  TIM'S    PRAYER   WAS   ANSWERED. 

"It's  a  staving  night  for  a  supper,  a  hot  supper,  too!" 
said  Tim  Mulligan  to  himself,  as  he  stood  on  the  street  cor- 
ner, in  the  piercing  wind  and  sleet. 

'*  A  staving  night,"  he  reiterated,  as  he  peered  wistfully 
into  the  bakery  windows  across  the  way.  He  had  not  had 
any  dinner  at  all,  and  not  enough  breakfast  to  say  so — 
nothing  but  a  crust  or  two  that  he  had  picked  up. 

A  little  humpbacked,  stunted  figure,  with  dull  blue  eyes, 
and  thin,  peaked  face  surmounted  by  a  brimless  hat;  his 
clothes  —  evidently  odds  and  ends,  for  the  pants  were  too 
large  and  long,  wnile  the  coat-sleeves  came  scarcely  below 
his  elbows,  and  the  garment  would  not  begin  to  button 
around  him,  —  that  was  Tim. 

**  It's  a  bad  night,"  he  said,  as  a  gust  of  wind  nearlv  took 
him  off  his  feet.  "  The  worst  I  ever  knew,"  which  was 
saying  a  good  deal,  for  Tim  had  known  some  pretty  rough 
nights  in  the  course  of  his  short  life.  **  There  isn't  much 
show  of  my  getting  anything  to-night.  Guess  I'd  better  be 
tumin'  in,  pervided  nobody's  gone  and  took  possession  of 
my  'stablishment. " 

iBut  just  as  Tim  was  bracing  himself  up  to  face  the  storm, 
some  one  came  driving  down  sti*eet  at  a  furious  rate,  stop- 
ping so  close  to  Tim  that  he  took  a  step  to  get  out  of  the 
way. 

**  Here,  bub,  hold  my  horse  for  me,"  said  the  clergyman, 
springing  out;  and  handing  the  lines  to  Tim,  he  disap- 
peared. 

*•  Mebbe  he'll  give  me  as  much  as  —  five  cents,"  thought 
Tim,  when  he  had  thoughtfully  obeyed.  "If  he  does,  I'U 
have  a  plate  of  hot  beans  and  biscuits.  P'r'aps  he'll  give 
me  ten.  Wouldn't  I  have  a  reg'lar  square  meal  thenP  But 
'tarnt  likely." 
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Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed.  Tim^s  hands  were 
pretty  thoroughly  benumbed  when  at  last  the  gentleman 
returned  in  as  much  haste  as  he  had  gone  away. 

"  Here's  something  for  you,"  he  said,  dropping  a  conple 
of  eoins  into  Tim's  hand,  then  springing  into  his  buggy. 

Tim  went  under  the  nearest  gaslight  to  examine. 

**  Je-ru-sa-lnm!"  he  gasped,  as  he  saw  two  bright  silver 
dimes  in  his  rather  grimy  hands.  Twenty  cents  seemed 
a  small  fortune  to  Tim,  for  there  were  so  few  things  a  poor 
little  Iiunchbaok  like  him  could  do. 

He  would  have  such  a  supper,  baked  beans,  biscuit,  and 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  even  a  doughnut;  he  could  have  all 
that,  and  still  have  some  money  left  for  to-morrow.  The 
richest  man  in  the  whole  great  city  would  have  felt  poor 
beside  Tim,  as  clutching  his  treasure,  he  crossed  the  street. 
There  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway,  he  spied  two 
miserably  forlorn  little  figures. 

**  Hullo!  "  he  said.     "  What  you  doin'  here?  " 

♦'  Nuthin,"  replied  the  oldest,  briefly. 

"  What  makes  you  stay  here  then  ?  Why  don't  you  go 
home?  '*  continued  Tim. 

"  Haint  got  none,"  was  the  reply ;  and  then  feeling  the 
hearty,  though  unspoken  sympathy  of  one  of  their  own  sort, 
the  little  waif  added,  as  he  drew  his  jacket-sleeve  across 
his  eyes,  **  They  carried  mother  up  to  the  graveyard, 
yonder."  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  pauper  burial 
^rBVtn^i  **and  we  hasn't  anybody  now,  nor  nowheres  to 
stay." 

As  Tim  stood  deliberating,  the  bakery  door  opened  and  a 
most  appetizing  odor  came  out,  reminding  Tim  of  his 
promised  treat. 

*♦  Hungry?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  bet! "  was  the  inelegant  but  emphatic  response. 

Tim  reflected  on  his  own  real  good  fortune.  He  could 
get  biscuits,  cold  beans,  and  perhaps  doughnuts  enough  for 
them  all. 

"  Tell  you  what,  fellers,'*  he  said  ma^ificently.  *•  I  was 
just  a-gom'  to  order  my  bill  of  fare.  I'll  increase  my  order 
a  little,  have  a  party  and  invite  you  two.  As  it's  rather 
suddint,  we  won't  none  of  us  bother  'bout  i>arty  does. 
'Greeable?  " 

"  Reckon  we  air,"  was  the  quick  response.  Tim  made  a 
dive  for  the  bakery,  trying  hard  not  to  smell  the  coffee,  nor 
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think  how  much  better  a  plate  of  hot  beans  would  be  than 
the  same  cold. 

"Now,"  he  said,  reappearing,  "all  aboard.  Follow  me" 
sharp." 

You  may  be  sure  the  two  little  ragamuffins  did  as  they 
were  bidden. 

"  'Taint  much  further,"  said  Tim,  at  length.  "  I'm  a 
little  s'lect  in  my  tastes,  you  see,  so  I  live  rather  out  of  the 
way  o'  folks,"  laughed  he. 

Presently  they  struck  the  railroad,  and  then,  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  stopped  before  an  unused,  dilapidated  flag 
house. 

*•  Walk  in,"  he  asked,  politely  holding  open  the  door, 
which  was  only  a  plank.  There  certainly  was  not  much 
room  to  spare  when  they  were  all  in,  but  then  they  were 
sheltered,  and  all  the  warmer  for  being  obliged  to  keep 
close  together. 

"Reckon  we'd  better  interduce  before  grub,  hadn't  we? 
I'm  Tim  Mulligan  —  at  your  service,  an'  happy  to  meet 
you." 

"  The  boys  in  the  alley  call  us  Speckle-Face  and  Red- 
Top.  I'm  Speckle-Face,  and  he's  Red-Top,"  said  the 
spokesman. 

**  Now  we're  all  right,  and  old  friends,"  said  Tim,  com-  . 
placently.    "  Let's  pitch  in." 

He  had  spread  the  contents  of  his  parcels  on  an  old  box, 
and  without  waiting  for  another  invitation,  didn't  they 
"pitch  in!"  Tim  watched  them  with  solid  satisfaction, 
contenting  himself  with  one  small  biscuit  and  half  a  dough- 
nut. "I'm  not  so  very  pertic'ler  about  beans.  Guess  I 
won't  indulge  to-night,"  he  said. 

It  did  not  take  verv  long  to  clear  up,  even  to  the  last 
crumb  of  Tim's  spread. 

"  Now,  sirs,"  said  the  brave  little  host,  when  it  was  gone 
and  his  guests  showed  signs  of  departing,  "my  accommer- 
dations  are  not  so  very  gi-and,  but  they're  better  than  the 
storm.    You'd  better  stop  over  night." 

As  his  guests  made  no  remonstrance  to  this  suggestion, 
he  made  ready  a  bed  for  them,  a  little  straw  and  a  part  of, 
an  old  blanket. 

"  You  bundle  up  together,  and  you'll  stand  it,  I  guess," 
said  Tim. 

"  You're  an  awful  good  feller,"  said  Speckle-Face,  grate- 
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fully,  as  he  pulled  the  hlanket  up  round  him,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  both  were  sound  asleep. 

It  was  cold  over  by  the  door,  which  did  not  quite  fit,  and 
Tim  missed  his  blanket,  but  did  not  say  anything.  Some- 
thing came  to  him  as  he  lay  there  shivering.  Sometimes 
he  had  crept  into  a  church  because  it  was  warm  there ;  he 
had  caught  at  sucli  times  snatches  of  sermons  about  One 
who  once  lived  on  earth,  was  homeless,  poor,  and  lonely  — 
**  like  us  fellers,"  thought  Tim.  But  now  this  mysterious 
One  was  great,  rich,  and  powerful,  and  had  a  beautiful 
home.  And  those  who  would  love  and  try  to  please  Him 
could  go  and  live  with  Him.  He  thought  it  over,  as  the 
bitter  wind  and  storm  came  through  the  cracks  upon  him. 
He  drew  as  far  away  as  possible,  up  beside  his  little  visit- 
ors, who  lay  sleeping  so  peacefully. 

"  I  wonder  if  Jesus'd  listen  to  a  poor  bunchy  like  me.*' 
And  clasping  his  stiff  little  hands,  Tim  knelt  and  made  his 
first  prayer :  **  Dear  Lord,  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  nor 
where  you  live,  bat  I  wish  you'd  take  me  to  your  home, 
for  I  am  so  tired,  hungry,  and  cold.  And  I'll  do  everything 
I  can,  if  you'll  tell  me  now.  Won't  you  please  take  me? 
Amen." 

Then  Tim  lay  down  again,  and  somehow  he  did  not  mind 
the  cold  as  before. 

"I  —  wonder  —  when  —  He'll  take  me— ;-and  how  I'll 
get  there,"  he  thought  dreamingly. 

It  was  broad  daylight  before  the  two  little  visitors  awoke, 
threw  off  the  blanket  and  sat  up. 

"Hello!  "  said  Speckle-Face,  but  Tim  did  not  stir. 

**  Hello!  "  piped  Red-Top. 

Then  Speckle-Face  shook  him,  but  still  Tim's  eyes  did 
not  open,  and  Red-Top,  putting  his  hand  out  on  his  fiioe, 
started  back  in  ten*or. 

•*  He's  cold,  like  she  was,"  he  sobbed. 

Tim's  prayer  had  been  answered ;  he  had  gone  to  that 
home  where  they  shall  hunger  no  more. 

And  I  think  he  had  found  that,  inasmuch  as  he  bad  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  earth's  sorrowing  ones,  he  had  done  it 
unto  Him. 
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LITTLE  ROCKET'S  CHRISTMAS. 

I'll  tell  you  how  the  Christinas  came 
To  Rocket  —  no,  you  never  met  him, 

That  is,  you  never  knew  his  name, 
Although  'tis  possible  youVe  let  him 

Display  his  skill  upon  your  shoes ; 

A  bootblack  —  Arab,  if  you  choose. 

Has  inspii-ation  dropped  to  zero 

When  such  material  makes  a  hero? 

And  who  was  Rocket?    Well,  an  urchin, 

A  gamin,  dirty,  torn,  and  tattered, 
Whose  chiefest  pleasure  was  to  perch  in 

The  Bowery  gallery ;  there  it  mattered 
But  little  what  the  play  might  be  — 
Broad  farce  or  point-lace  comedy  — 
He  meted  out  his  just  applause* 
By  rigid,  fixed,  and  proper  laws. 

A  father  once  he  had,  no  doubt, 

A  mother  on  the  Island  staying. 
Which  left  him  free  to  knock  about 

And  gratify  a  taste  for  straying 
Through  crowded  streets.     *Twas  there  he  found 
Companionship  and  grew  renowned. 
An  ash-box  served  him  for  a  bed  — 

As  good,  at  least,  as  Moses'  rushes  — 
And  for  his  daily  meat  and  bread. 

He  earned  them  with  his  box  and  brushes. 

An  Arab  of  the  city's  slums, 
With  ready  tongue  and  empty  pocket. 

Unaided  left  to  solve  life's  sums, 
But  plucky  always  —  that  was  Rocket! 

'Twas  Christmas  eve,  and  all  the  day 

The  snow  had  fallen  fine  and  fast ; 
In  banks  and  drifted  heaps  it  lay 

Along  the  streets.  A  piercing  blast 
Blew  cuttingly*  The  storm  wjis  past. 
And  now  the  stars  looked  coldly  down 
Upon  the  snow-enshrouded  town. 
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Ah,  well  it  is  if  Christmas  brings 
Good- will  and  peace  which  poet  sings! 
How  full  are  all  the  streets  to-night 
With  happy  faces,  flushed  and  bright! 
The  matron  in  her  silks  and  furs, 

/The  pompous  banker,  fat  and  sleek, 
Tne  idle,  well-fed  loiterers. 

The  merchant  trim,  the  churchman  meek. 
Forgetful  now  of  hate  and  spite. 
For  all  the  world  is  glad  to-night! 
All,  did  I  say  ?    Ah,  no,  not  all. 
For  sorrow  throws  on  some  its  pall ; 
And  here,  within  the  broad,  fair  city. 

The  Christmas  time  no  beauty  bnngs 
To  those  who  plead  in  vain  for  pity. 

To  those  who  cherish  but  the  stings 
Of  wretchedness  and  want  and  woe. 
Who  never  love's  gi*eat  bounty  know. 
Whose  grief  no  kindly  hands  assuage. 
Whose  misery  mocks  our  Christian  age. 
Pray  ask  yourself  what  means  to  them 
That  Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem  ! 

But  Rocket?    On  this  Christmas  eve 

You  might  have  seen  him  standing  where 
The  city's  streets  so  interweave 

They  form  that  somewhat  famous  square 
Called  Printing  House.     His  face  was  bright. 

And  at  this  gala,  festive  season. 
You  could  not  find  a  heart  more  light  — 

I'll  tell  you  in  a  word  the  reason : 
By  dint  of  patient  toil  in  shining 

Patrician  shoes  and  Wall  street  boots. 
He  had  within  his  jacket's  lining 

A  dollar  and  a  half —  the  fruits 
Of  pinching,  saving,  and  a  trial 
Of  really  Spartan  self-denial. 

That  dollar  and  a  half  was  more 
Than  Rocket  ever  owned  before 
A  princely  fortune,  so  he  thought.. 

And  with  those  hoarded  dimes  and  nickels 
What  Christmas  pleasures  may  be  bought ! 
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A  dollar  and  a  half !    It  tickles 
The  boy  to  say  it  over,  musing 
Upon  the  money's  proper  using ; 
"  I'll  go  a  gobbler,  leg  and  breast, 

Wim  cranberry  sauce  and  fixings  nice. 
And  pie,  mince  pie,  the  veiy  best. 

And  puddin'  —  say  a  double  slice! 
And  then  to  doughnuts  how  I'll  freeze ; 
With  coffee  —  guess  tliat  ere's  the  cheese! 
And  9-fter  grub  I'll  go  to  see 
The  *  Seven  Goblins  of  Dundee/ 
If  this  yere  Christmas  ain't  a  buster, 
I'll  let  yer  rip  my  Sunday  duster! " 

So  Rocket  mused  as  he  huri'ied  along. 

Clutching  his  money  with  grasp  yet  tighter. 
And  humming  the  air  of  a  rollicking  song, 

With  a  heart  as  light  as  his  clotiies  —  or  lighter. 
Through  Centre  street  he  makes  his  way. 

When,  just  as  he  turns  the  corner  at  toarl, 
Ho  hears  a  voice  cry  out  in  dismay. 

And  sees  before  him  a  slender  girl. 
As  ragged  and  tattered  in  dress  as  he. 
With  hand  stretched  forth  for  charity. 

In  the  street-light's  fitful  and  flickering  glare 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pale,  pinched  face— 
So  gaunt  and  wasted,  yet  strangely  fair. 

With  a  lingering  touch  of  childhood's  grace 
On  her  delicate  features.     Her  head  was  bare. 

And  over  her  shoulders  disordered  there  hung 
A  mass  of  tangled,  nut-brown  hair. 

In  misery  old  as  in  years  she  was  young. 
She  gazed  in  his  face.     And,  oh !  for  the  eyes,  — 
The  big,  blue,  sorrowful,  linngiy  eyes, — 

That  were  fixed  in  a  desperate  friglitened  stare. 

Hundreds  have  jostled  her  by  to-night  — 

The  rich,  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  wise, 
Huriying  on  to  the  warmth  and  light 
Of  happy  homes  —  they  have  jostled  her  by. 
And  the  only  one  who  has  he&d  her  ciy, 
Or,  hearing,  has  felt  his  heart-strings  stirred. 
Is  Rocket — this  youngster  of  coarser  clay. 
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This  gamin,  who  never  so  much  as  heard 
The  beautiful  story  of  him  who  lay 
In  the  manger  of  old  on  Christmas  day! 

With  artless  pathos  and  simple  speech. 

She  stands  and  tells  him  her  pitiful  tale ; 
Ah,  well  if  those  who  pray  and  preach 

Could  catch  an  echo  of  that  sad  wail ! 
She  tells  of  the  teiTible  battle  for  bread. 

Tells  of  a  father  brutal  with  crime, 
Tells  of  a  mother  lying  dead,  ' 

At  this,  the  gala  Christmas-time ;  * 
Then  adds,  gazing  up  at  the  starlit  sky, 
•*  I'm  hungry  ana  cold,  and  I  wish  I  could  die." 

What  is  it  trickles  down  the  cheek 

Of  Rocket  —  can  it  be  a  tear? 
He  stands  and  stares,  but  does  not  speak; 

He  thinks  again  of  that  good  cheer 
Which  Christmas  was  to  bring;  he  sees* 

Visions  of  turkey,  steaming  pies. 
The  play-bills  —  tnen,  in  place  of  these. 

The  girl's  beseeching,  hungry  eyes ; 
One  mighty  effort,  gulping  down 

The  disappointment  in  his  breast, 
A  quivering  of  the  lip,  a  frown. 

And  then  while  pity  pleads  her  best, 
He  snatches  foi*th  his  cherished  hoard, 
And  gives  it  to  her  like  a  lord ! 

*•  Here,  freeze  to  that ;  I^m  flush,  yer  see^ 
And  then  you  needs  it  more  'an  me! " 
With  that  he  turns  and  walks  away. 
So  fast  the  girl  can  nothing  say, 
So  fast  he  does  not  hear  the  prayer 
That  sanctifies  the  winter  air. 
But  he  who  blessed  the  widow's  mite 
Looked  down  and  smiled  upon  the  sight. 

No  feast  of  steaming  pies  or  turkey. 

No  ticket  for  the  matinee, 
^11  drear  and  desolate  and  murky. 

In  truth  a  very  dismal  day. 
^ith  dinner  on  a  crust  of  bread. 
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And  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
A  friendly  ash-box  for  a  bed  — 

Thus  came  the  Christmas  day  to  Rocket, 
And  yet  —  and  here's  the  strangest  thing  — 

As  best  befits  the  festive  season. 
The  boy  was  happy  as  a  king  — 

I  wonder  can  you  guess  the  reason? 

Vandyke  Bbown. 


A  JACK  AT  ALL  TRADES.* 

characters. 
Simon  Stone.  Nancy  Nipper. 

Simon.  Now,  for  Nancy.  Won't  her  eyes  glisten  when 
she  sees  me  in  this  stunning  get-up.  I  never  did  care  for 
dress,  but  when  I  made  up  my  mind  to  look  after  Nancy 
again,  I  said  to  myself,  "Simon,  don't  be  shabby;  do  tlie 
thing  in  style;  "  and  here  I  am,  bran  new  from  top  to  toe, 
from  shampoo  to  shining  leather,  but  with  the  same  old 
heart  inside  of  me,  advancing  double-shuffle  to  the  tune  of 
"  Nancy  is  my  darling." 

{Enter  Nancy,  R.  I.  E.) 

Nancy.  Now,  I'd  like  to  know  who —  Good  gracious! 
it's  Simon  Stone. 

Simon.  Nancy,  it  is.  Simon,  your  Simon.  How  d'ye  do 
(ojfers  hand). 

Nancy.  Well,  I  declare  !  rigged  out  like  a  dancing-jack. 
You  extravagant  dog! 

Simon  (turning  round).  Gay,  ain't  it.  Cut  to  order  by 
an  ai*tist  (turns  round):  look  at  the  "elegance  of  expres- 
sion" in  the  back  of  that  coat,  and  the  tout  ensewhle  of 
these  pantaloons.  That's  what  he  called  'em,  and  I  know 
they're  there,  for  I  paid  for  'em.  Nothing  shabby  about 
me. 

Nancy.    Well,  and  what  brings  you  here? 

Simon.  Love,  Nancy.  Devotion,  Nancy.  Affection, 
Nancy 

Nancy.  Rubbish!  Are  you  a  fool?  Don't  you  know 
better  than  to  bring  such  things  here  on  a  washing-day? 

Simon.  Washing-day!  Confound  it,  Nancy!  I'm  fated 
to  call  when  you  are  in  the  suds. 

*  Scene  from  the  play  of  "  Comrades,*'  by  Qeorge  M.  Baker. 
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Nancy.  Because  you  always  manage  to  come  on  a  Mon- 
day, when  I  am  up  to  my  ears  in  a  tub. 

&IMON.  Monday —  washing-day.  That's  why  somebody 
says  cleanliness  comes  next  to  godliness. 

Nancy.     Simon  Stone,  what  is  your  present  occupation? 

Simon.  Nancy,  at  present  I  am  a  humble  but  earnest 
worker  in  the  confectionery  business.  (^Takes  box  from  lefl 
coat  pocket.)    Have  a  gum-drop?     {Offers  paper,) 

Nancy.     No.    Confectionery,  indeed! 

Simon  inputs  hack  paper),  Nancy,  the  first  time  I  ever 
approached  you  in  humble  admiration  of  your  grace  and 
beauty  —  try  a  peppermint.  (^Takes  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  offers  it.) 

Nancy  {folding  her  arms  and  turning  her  head).     No. 

Simon  {puts  back  paper),  I  was  a  butcher,  — •  an  honest, 
but  bloody  butcher.  You  turned  up  your  nose  at  the  scent 
of  blood. 

Nancy.    Because  I  knew  you  wouldn't  stick  to  it. 

Simon.  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  slaughtered  beeves, 
and  in  that  higher  sphere,  the  milky  way,  sought  to  win 
your  love.  You  politely  but  firmly  assured  me  I  couldn^t 
comet  in  that  line. 

Nancy.  I  detest  the  whole  race!  Milk  and  water  men! 
I'd  like  to  scald  them. 

Simon.  Cremation  would  suit  them  better.  My  next 
venture  was  in  the  slippery  walks  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Nancy.    Anything  but  a  butter  man. 

Simon.  So  I  found  out  when  1  attempted  to  slide  into 
your  aflfections  in  that  role.  You  told  me  to  cheese  it.  I 
understood  you,  and  I  sought  a  higher  sphere.  I  embarked 
in  the  electric  line,  and  went  out  into  the  highways  and  by- 
ways to  introduce  lightning-rods. 

Nancy.     Well,  I  found  no  fault  with  that. 

Simon.    No  ;  but  I  did. 

Nancy.     Why  didn't  you  stick  to  it? 

Simon.  Well,  Nancy  {takes  box  from  breast  pocket.) 
Have  a  little  taffy? 

Nancy.    No. 

Simon,  {puts  paper  back.)  The  fact  is,  lightning-rods 
don't  agree  with  me.  I  started  out  in  high  hopes,  one 
bright  morning,  espied  an  unprotected  dwelling,  rushed 
boldly  up,  rung  the  bell,  notwithstiinding  a  gigantic  mas- 
tiff lay  at  my  feet,  evidently  occupied  in  catching  files. 
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Gent  came  to  the  door.  In  glowing  speech  I  intro- 
duced my  business.  He  rubbed  his  chin,  said,  **  I  don't 
know,"  and  looked  at  the  dog.  I  found  he  did  know,  when 
he  further  remarked,  with  emphasis,  "  Rover,  here's  another 
rod  man."  The  dog  gave  a  growl  and  rose.  An  electric 
shock  was  communicated  to  my  being,  nnd  I  calculated  in 
one  brief  minute  how  many  rods  I  should  have  to  clear  be- 
fore reaching  my  rods  outside.  Then  I  left,  closely  attend- 
ed by  the  dog.  I  didn't  own  these  clothes  then ;  if  I  had 
my  loss  would  have  been  greater,  especially  in  that  paii; 
of  my  wardrobe  which  the  artist  designated  as  tout  ensemble. 
I  gave  up  that  business  in  disgust. 

Nancy.     Well,  what  next  P 

Simon.  Then  I  sought  the  confectioner's  emporium. 
Said  I,  here's  a  sweet  occupation,  and  a  candid  young  man 
can  win  more  lasses'  favor  in  this  line  than  in  any  other. 
Nancy,  you  would  adore  me  could  you  see  me  in  a  white 
apron,  pulling  molasses  candy  over  a  hook  {with  getitures), 
with  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  together! 

Nancy.     Simon  Stone,  you  are  a  fool ! 

Simon.  Nancy,  I  know  it,  or  I  should  not  be  running 
after  you,  when  I've  been  snubbed  time  and  time  again. 
Nancy,  dear  Nancy,  look  upon  me  with  favor  this  time. 
{Takes  box  from  pocket  behind,)  Accept  this  slight  but 
sweet  offering  of  affection.  {Presents  it.)  Real  French 
candy  —  made  it  myself. 

Nancy  {taking  box).  Do  you  mean  to  stick  to  this  busi- 
ness, Simon? 

Simon.  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  it's  an  awful  sticky  busi- 
ness I  tell  you  —  specially  setting  down  into  a  pan  of  hot, 
cooling  candy  when  you  aren't  particularly  tired. 

Nancy.    Well,  Simon,  if  I  thought  I  could  trust  you. 

Simon.  You  can,  Nancy,  you  can.  O  Nancy,  quit  this 
scrubbing  existence  and  work  for  me  alone ! 

Nancy.    I'll  think  about  it  when  you  find  the  soap. 

Simon.    I  have  found  it  in  the  confectionery  line. 

Nancy.    Well,  Simon,  I  must  confess  I  rather  like  that. 

Simon.  Do  you,  Nancy.  Eurekey,  I've  found  it  at  last! 
{Takes  paper  from  pants  pocket.)  Tiy  a  chocolate  drop, 
Nancy.  {She  takes  it.)  You  make  mo  so  happy.  It's  just 
the  nicest  business  you  ever  looked  upon.  Rows  and  rows 
of  shelves  filled  with  all  that's  sweet  to  the  tooth  —  and 
profitable  to  the  dentist.    And  then  the  girls,  Nancy. 
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Nancy.    The  what? 

Simon.  Girls.  Pretty  girls  that  tend  behind  the  coun- 
ters, dealing  out  sugar  plums,  and  —  and  lozengers,  and  — 
and  kisses,  with  eyes  full  of  fun  and  mouths  fuU  of  candy. 
Oh,  it's  just  glorious!     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Nancy  (sternly).    Simon! 

Simon  {sobered).    Well,  Nancy? 

Nancy.    Do  you  ever  look  at  the  girls? 

Simon.   To  be  sure.    IVe  often  received  a  kiss  from  them. 

Nancy.     Simon! 

Simon.    Sugar  ones,  Nancy. 

Nancy.    Very  well,  Simon.    I'm  perfectly  satisfied. 

Simon.    Oh,  Nancy!  then  you 

Nancy  (furiously),  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  a 
man  who  so  debases  himself  as  to  associate  with  lozengers 
and  loUypops,  sugar  plums  and  pretty  girls,  with  eyes  full 
of  candy  and  mouths  full  of  kisses.     Good  day,  Mr.  Stone. 

Simon.     Where  are  you  going,  Nancy? 

Nancy.    Back  to  my  washing.    The  business  won't  suit 

Simon.  What!  are  you  going  to  snub  me  again  ? 
(Angry,)  Hang  it,  Nancy  Nipper!  I'm  not  going  to  be 
treated  in  this  shabby  manner!  Take  me  now,  or  you  lose 
me  forever.    It's  the  last  time  of  asking. 

Nancy.    I'mglac^of  that.     'Twill  save  much  trouble. 

Simon.  Then  give  me  back  my  French  mixture.  There 
is  nothing  shabby  about  me ;  but  if  I  can't  have  your  affec- 
tion, you  shan't  have  my  confectionery. 

Nancy  (throws  box  at  him).    There ! 

Simon  (jpicks  up  box).  Good  day.  Miss  Nipper.  You've 
nipped  my  prospects  of  having  your  sweet  self;  but  I've 
got  a  sweet  thing  left  in  the  sugar  and  molasses  line,  and  I 
don't  mean*  to  give  it  up. 

Nancy.  Go  back  to  your  sweet  things,  your  pretty 
waiter  girls.     Go,  sir! 

Simon.  I  will,  you  cruel,  heartless,  scrubby  thing!  and  if 
ever  I  face  you  again  with  an  offer  of  my  heart 

Nancy.  Be  sure  and  come  on  Monday;  for  then  I  al- 
ways have  plenty  of  hot  water. 

Simon.  Bah!  1  hope  you'll  live  and  die  an  old  maid. 
Miss  Nipper.  Them's  my  compliments  to  you,  and  there's 
nothing  shabby  about  me.     (Exit  C.) 

Nancy.  Good  riddance,  Simon.  Wonder  in  what  new 
freak  of  business  he'll  appear  next,  jjfJExit  Sr.^r^r^     .v'^^ 


